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Preface 


This book is the end product of many years of study. My interest in the Hausa 
language was initially inspired by David W. Arnott, Jack Carnochan, and 
especially the late F.W. (‘Freddie’) Parsons in the mid 1960s, when they were 
teaching in the Africa Department of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
(SOAS), University of London. Other academic institutions which have 
generously supported my Hausa studies over the years include Bayero 
University Kano (formerly Abdullahi Bayero College), the University of 
Hamburg (Seminar fiir Afrikanische Sprachen und Kulturen), the University of 
California at Los Angeles (Department of Linguistics), and Indiana University 
(Department of Linguistics and Institute for the Study of Nigerian Languages 
and Cultures). Colleagues who played key roles in my association with the 
above universities include the late Muhammad Kabir Mahmud Galadanci, Paul 
Newman, Russell Schuh, and Ekkehard Wolff. 

I first started serious work on this grammar in 1994, with generous financial 
assistance from the SOAS Research Committee (Grant IRP 257) and the British 
Academy, whose support is gratefully acknowledged. I had conveniently been 
granted a year’s sabbatical research leave by SOAS and was invited by Paul 
Newman to work with him in the Department of Linguistics and Institute for 
the Study of Nigerian Languages and Cultures, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. At the time Paul was preparing his own recently published 
grammar of Hausa—The Hausa Language: An Encyclopedic Reference 
Grammar (2000). My own book was originally supposed to be in the 300-page 
range, but in the course of working closely with Paul, I gradually realized (with 
apologies to my editors and publishers!) that if I was to do justice to our 
knowledge and understanding of the language, the final product would be far in 
excess. Paul generously shared all his Hausa materials, ideas and insights with 
me, provided me with office space and a computer, and my debt to him is 
incalculable. Although we were co-workers, I learned more about the inner 


workings of Hausa from him than he ever did from me. Just as importantly, I 
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had read through and commented on an earlier draft of his book and so had this 
foundational study in my sights throughout the later production stages of my 
own work. This meant that whenever I was struggling to formulate an analysis, 
or needed to organize or verify some facts, I had the advantage of being able to 
turn to his superb grammar. If that didn't work (which was rare), then an e-mail 
message would usually elicit a prompt and full response, even if our views 
didn't always coincide. Paul subsequently returned the favour, carefully 
reading, correcting and providing constructive criticism on the entire 
manuscript. Paul (Malam Sabo), you more than paid me back! 

I should also mention three other excellent books which I regularly 
consulted as models—Randolph Quirk et al.'s A Comprehensive Grammar of 
the English Language (1985), Russell G. Schuh's A Grammar of Miya (1998), 
and H. Ekkehard Wolff's Referenzgrammatik des Hausa (1993). 

Throughout the project I have also been supported in many different ways 
by various people. Numerous Hausa-speakers have readily cooperated in a 
patient and informed manner, often providing acute insights into their language, 
but I am especially indebted to Mustapha Ahmad, Bello Bada, Malami Buba, 
Saleh Haliru, Umar Yusuf Karaye, Usman Mohammed, Muhammed Munkaila, 
Magaji Tsoho, and Lawal Danladi Yalwa. I received expert (and at times 
almost life-saving!) computer support from Jahan Latif, Scott Lerwill, Michael 
Mann, Junaid Minar, Rob Wilson (all at SOAS), and Wayne Martin (Indiana 
University). Teresa Keller and Ann Baker also kindly provided invaluable 
practical assistance while I was based at Indiana University, which was itself a 
hospitable and generous host institution. My thanks also go to Catherine 
Lawrence for producing the map. Isja Conen of John Benjamins Publishing 
Company supervised the technical preparation of the camera-ready manuscript, 
and Theodora Bynon was a model editor, both patient and professional, and 
commented in detail on earlier drafts of the book. Other friends and colleagues 
who have provided advice, friendship and encouragement throughout include 
Barbara Bradford, Graham Furniss, Roxana Ma Newman, John Saeed, Muaadh 
salih, Russell Schuh, and Ekkehard Wolff. 
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Cross-Referencing 


A number in bold following a section mark (§) indicates a chapter number, e.g. 


§14 = Chapter 14, and a number in plain type following a chapter number and 


colon refers to a specific section in the chapter, e.g. §14:2.1 = Chapter 14, 


section 2.1. A reference in plain type, i.e. with no preceding boldface number, 


indicates a section in the current chapter, e.g. §3.2 = section 3.2 of the current 


chapter. 


Abbreviations and Symbols 


adj adjective 

adv adverb 

ALLAT Allative (TAM) 

Ar. Arabic 

AV aspectual verb 

C consonant 

COMP complementizer or 
complement 

COP copula 

CTE complement-taking 
expression 

DD definite determiner 

DEM demonstrative 

dial. dialect variant 

d.o. direct object 
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DYN 

Eng. 
EXIST 

F 

f(em) 
FOC 
FOC-IMPF 


FOC-PF 


Ful. 
FUT 


Srl. gr2... 


deverbal noun 
English 

existential 

falling tone 
feminine 

focus 

Focus Imperfective 
(TAM) 

Focus Perfective 
(TAM) 

Fulani 

Future (TAM) 
geminate consonant 
grade 1, grade 2 


etc. (verb) 


XXX 


HAB 
HAVE 
ICP 
IMPER 
IMPF 
intr. 
1.0. 
IOM 
IP 
Kan. 


lit. 
LTR 
m(asc) 
MAI 


mat 
MP 
n 
NEG 


NEG EXIST 


NEUT 
NP 
obj 
PAC 
PART 
PF 


high tone 
Habitual (TAM) 


‘have’ construction 


HAUSA 


Intransitive Copy Pronoun 


Imperative 
Imperfective (TAM) 
intransitive 


indirect object 


indirect object marker 


infinitive phrase 
Kanuri 

low tone 

literally 

low tone raising 
masculine 
morpheme indicating 
‘possessing/doing X’ 
matrix clause 

modal particle 

noun 

negative 

negative existential 
Neutral (TAM) 

noun phrase 


object 


person-aspect complex 


particle 
Perfective (TAM) 


pl. 

POSS 
POT 

PP 
pred 
prep 
PRESENT 
pro 

q 

RC 

REL 
RELPRO 
RHET 


SAP 


sg. 
SH 


SID 


SJN 
soc-verb 
s'one 
STAT 
s'th 

subj 
SVN 


plural 

possessive 
Potential (TAM) 
prepositional phrase 
predicate 
preposition 
presentative 
pronoun 

question morpheme 
relative clause 
relativizer 

relative pronoun 
Rhetorical (TAM) 
sentence 
subject-agreement 
pronoun 

singular 

Standard (Kano) 
Hausa 

specific indefinite 
determiner 
Subjunctive (TAM) 
sociative verb 
someone 

stative 

something 

subject 


strong verbal noun 
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TAM 
tr. 
Tuar. 
UNIV 


vl, v2... 


Morphological Glosses 


tense-aspect-mood 
transitive 
Tuareg 


universal 


vowel 


verb grade 1, verb 
grade 2, etc. 


irregular verb 


Ist person 

2nd person 

3rd person 

4th person 

phonemic representation 


phonetic representation 


vdat 


vintr. 


VN 
VP 
vtr. 
WH 
WVN 
Yor. 


ungrammatical or reconstructed form 


marginally acceptable/grammatical 

comes from 

derived from and semantically equivalent to 
equivalent to 

not equivalent to 


changes to 


tonal polarity 


dative verb 
intransitive verb 
verbal noun 

verb phrase 
transitive verb 
Western Hausa 
weak verbal noun 


Yoruba 


Interlinear glosses are provided for Hausa examples where clarification of the 


morphological structure 1s required. Separate morphemes within a word are 


indicated either with a period/full stop or with a hyphen in cases where 
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indicating a specific morpheme boundary 1s relevant to the analysis (and with a 


matching hyphen in the Hausa word). Examples: 


sunà wucé-wà 'they are passing by' 
3pl.IMPF pass by-VN 
na ga motà-r-sà ' saw his car 


Isg.PF see car-of-3m 


In some cases, in order to avoid redundancy and reduce space, morphological 


glosses are provided only for the first few examples in a set, e.g. 


na ci goró ‘I ate/have eaten a kolanut' 
1sg.PF eat kolanut 
sun iso ‘they (have) arrived’ 


3pl.PF arrive 


kin gama aikin? ‘have you finished/did you finish the work?’ 
bàRi sun zó 'the guests came/have come' 
Transcription 


Hausa examples are all written in standard Hausa orthography ($16), with the 


addition of the following phonological features: 


1. Long vowels are marked with a macron, e.g. giwa ‘elephant’ (with long /1/ 
and /a/)—cf. daya ‘one’ (with short /a/ in both syllables). When needed, 
double vowels are used to indicate that a vowel can occur either long or 
short, e.g. negative bà(a) = long /a/ or short /à/. (See §2:2.2, including Table 
25) 

2. Low tone is marked with a grave accent, e.g. abu ‘thing’, daga ‘from’; 


Falling tone (heavy syllables only) is indicated with a circumflex, e.g. 
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kwanta ‘lie down’, yara ‘boys’; High tone is unmarked, e.g. kifl ‘fish’ and 
daya ‘one’ both have High High tones. (See $2:3.) 

3. The distinction between the two rhotics is marked: r = retroflex flap [t], fF = 
alveolar tap/roll, cf. riga ‘gown’ and tarà ‘nine’. (See $2:2.1.) 


Consonants 


6,d = laryngealized (often implosive) bilabial and alveolar stops 


k = glottalized velar ejective 

ts = ejective alveolar sibilant 

'y = laryngealized palatal glide 

f = glottal stop [?] 

c,j = voiceless and voiced alveopalatal affricates [tf] and [dz] 
sh = voiceless alveopalatal fricative [f] 

r = alveolar tap/roll 

r = retroflex flap [t] 


fy, ky, gy, Ky = palatalized unit phonemes 
kw, gw, Kw = labialized unit phonemes 


(See Table 1 in $2:2.1 for a complete inventory of consonants.) 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Hausa is a major world language with more first-language speakers than any 
other sub-Saharan African language—an estimated 30 million or more—most of 
whom live in northern Nigeria and in southern areas of the neighbouring 
Republic of Niger, where Hausa represents the majority language (see map). The 
Hausa-speaking area encompasses the historical emirates of, inter alia, Kano, 
Katsina, Daura, Zaria, and Gobir, all of which were incorporated into the Sokoto 
Caliphate following the Fulani-led jihad and conquest in the early 19th century.! 
As a result of this historical contact, mother-tongue speakers of Hausa include 
many ethnic Fulani. Hausa is also spoken by diaspora communities of traders, 
Muslim scholars and immigrants in urban areas of West Africa, e.g. southern 
and central Nigeria, Benin, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, (northern) Ghana and 
Togo, as well as the Blue Nile Province and western regions of the Sudan. 
Hausa-speaking colonies are also to be found in large cities in North Africa, e.g. 
Tripoli (Libya), and Equatorial Africa, e.g. Bangui (Central African Republic), 
and Brazzaville (Congo). It is the most important and widespread West African 
language, rivalled only by Swahili as an African lingua franca, and has expanded 
rapidly as a first or second language, especially in northern Nigeria. 

Hausa is used extensively in commercial, governmental and educational 
spheres, and in the mass media. There are several Hausa language newspapers, 
including Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabo (‘Truth is Worth More than a Penny’), 
published twice a week in Kaduna, northern Nigeria, and book publishing is 
active. Both the Koran and the Bible are available in Hausa. Many radio 
stations, both African and international, broadcast in (mainly Kano) Hausa, 
including the BBC World Service, Voice of America, Deutsche Welle, China 


lFor information on ethnographic, historical, political, etc. aspects of the Hausa-speaking area, 
see, for example, Hill (1972: chap. 1), Isichei (1983), Johnston (1967), Smith (1965), and 
Furniss (1996: 1-7) and references therein. 
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Radio International, and (until the early 1990s) Radio Moscow. Hausa is also 
used extensively for television productions in Nigeria and Niger, and there is a 
growing Hausa video industry. Together with Igbo and Yoruba, the Nigerian 
Constitution officially recognizes Hausa as a national language. A number of 
universities in Nigeria and Niger offer undergraduate and postgraduate degree 
courses in Hausa, and there are also specialists in Hausa language and/or 
literature involved in comparable programmes at universities in Europe, the 
USA, Japan, China, and South Korea. (See §16 for remarks on Hausa literature.) 

Hausa is phylogenetically a member of the (West branch of) the Chadic 
language family, which contains over 100 distinct languages spoken to the east, 
west and south of Lake Chad. Chadic is a branch of the Afroasiatic super-family, 
the other branches being Ancient Egyptian (extinct), Berber (e.g. Tamahaq, 
Tamazight), Cushitic (e.g. Somali, Oromo), Omotic (e.g. Wolaytta), and Semitic 
(e.g. Arabic, Hebrew, Amharic). Although the inclusion of Hausa (and Chadic) 
within Afroasiatic was first proposed almost 150 years ago, it has only recently 
been generally accepted as fact. See Greenberg (1963), Newman & Ma (1966), 
and Newman (1977, 1980a).2 

Regionally-based Hausa dialects display variation in phonology (including 
tone), lexicon, and grammatical morphemes, and dialectal forms are noted 
throughout the grammar when relevant to the discussion in hand. Although 
detailed comprehensive information is lacking, it is possible to differentiate 
broadly between eastern dialects on the one hand, e.g. Kano and contiguous 
areas to the south (Zaria), southeast (Bauchi), and north (Daura), and western 
dialects on the other, e.g. Sokoto, Gobir, and northwards into Niger. Intermediate 


varieties include Katsina and Maradi Hausa. Descriptions specifically dealing 








ZThe classification of Hausa (and Chadic) as Afroasiatic 1s based upon the presence of 
distinctive Afroasiatic features such as: (1) an n/t/n masc/fem/pl gender-number marking 
pattern in the deictic system (Greenberg 1960) (see $9:2); (2) a prefix mV- used to derive 
agential, instrumental and locative nouns ($5:3); (3) shared pronoun paradigms, cf. the (Hausa) 
second person feminine Perfective subject-agreement pronoun kin (< *kim), Berber (ko)m, 
and Egyptian ém ($6:3); (4) the use of the affixes -n and -a- in the formation of noun plurals 
(Greenberg 1955) (84:3); (5) demonstrable cognates for core vocabulary, e.g. Hausa mutt ‘die’, 
cf. Hebrew met, Rendille (Cushitic) mut; Hausa me ‘what?’, cf. Arabic ma, Berber mai; Hausa 
suna ‘name’, cf. Hebrew Sem, Bedawi/Beja (Cushitic) sim. See Newman (1980a). 
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with Hausa dialects include: Abubakar (1982, 1991), Abu-Manga (1999), 
Ahmed & Daura (1970), Bagari (1982), Bellama (1970/71), Bello (1992), Caron 
(1991), Malka (1978), Matsushita (1990), Muhammad (n.d.), Sa'id (1972), 
Zaria (1982), and Zima (1987/88). 

The description in this grammar 1s based upon the variety spoken in and 
around Kano State, the capital of which, Kano City, is the largest Hausa- 
speaking city with a population of several million. Kano Hausa is considered 
"standard", and is the variety normally used in the print and broadcasting media, 


as well as in Hausa grammars, dictionaries and teaching manuals (see $1 below). 


1. Previous Linguistic and Pedagogical Works on Hausa 


Hausa is one of the best documented and most extensively researched of all sub- 
Saharan African languages, and has been the subject of serious study for 150 
years (see Newman 1991a for a history of Hausa linguistic scholarship). In the 
field of lexicography, it has two of the finest reference dictionaries ever produced 
for an African language—Bargery (1934) and Abraham (1962). There are also a 
number of more pedagogically-oriented dictionaries available, e.g. Skinner (1959 
[2nd revised edition, 1968], 1965), Olderogge (1963), Newman & Newman 
(1977), Awde, Ahmad & Barau (1987), Herms (1987), Mijinguini (1987), R. 
M. Newman (1990), McIntyre, Meyer-Bahlburg & Lawal (1991), Awde (1996), 
and Caron & Amfani (1997). (See R. M. Newman 1974 for a comprehensive 
overview.) Important and influential works produced since the Second World 
War include Abraham’s (1959b) grammar, Parsons’ (1981) collected papers, 
Wolff's (1993) reference grammar, and Newman's (2000) monumental work in 
particular (see also Caron's 1991 grammar of Ader Hausa). See Newman (2000: 
2) and Wolff (1993: 13-14) for details of earlier dictionaries and grammars 
dating back to Schón (1843), and including Mischlich (1906, 1911), and 
Robinson (1897, 1899/1900). See also Newman (1996) for a bibliography of 
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linguistic publications on Hausa (and other Chadic languages), and Baldi (1977), 
and Awde (1988) for earlier Hausa bibliographies. 

A number of pedagogical grammars, texts and readers have also been 
produced for non-native speakers, including: Abraham (1959a), Hodge & 
Umaru (1963), Kirk-Greene & Aliyu (1967), Kraft (1973), Kraft & Kraft 
(1973), Kraft & Kirk-Greene (1973), Cowan & Schuh (1976), Galadanci 
(1976), Jungraithmayr & Mohlig (1976), Skinner (1977), Hunter (1981), Awde 
(1987), Furniss (1991a), Leben et al. (1991a, b), Schuh & Yalwa (1991), 
Ahmad & Botne (1992), Jaggar (1992a, 1996), and Randell, Bature & Schuh 
(1998). 


2. Data Sources 


The Hausa examples in this grammar have been taken from a variety of sources. 
The principal works consulted are the reference grammars by Newman (2000) in 
particular (see also Preface), Wolff (1993), Abraham (1959b), and Parsons' 
(1981) collected papers, in addition to the dictionaries of Roxana Ma Newman 
(1990), Abraham (1962), and Bargery (1934). Various published articles by 
Parsons and Newman—the two pre-eminent Hausa scholars of the last 40 years 
Or so—are also major sources of language data (as well as analyses). I have also 
consulted a wide range of teaching texts and written Hausa materials, and have 
used a number of made-up examples constructed with native-speakers (see 


Preface). 


Chapter 2 
Phonology 


1. Introduction 


This chapter examines both segmental and tonal phonology. Some of the more 
important general studies of Hausa phonology include (more specific works are 
cited in the relevant $$ below): Abraham (1934: 1-24, 1959a), Gouffé (1965, 
1981a), Greenberg (1941), Klingenheben (1927/28), Newman (1972b, 1987, 
1990, 1992a, 1997), Parsons (1970), Salim (1981), Sani (1983), Schuh & 
Yalwa (1993), and Wolff (1993: 29-89). Newman’s (2000: chaps. 44, 54 and 


71) work is especially important. 


2. Phonological Inventory 
2.1. Consonants 


Table 1 below lists the 32 consonant phonemes of Standard (Kano) Hausa. The 
elaborate inventory is attributable to the existence of glottalized, palatalized and 
labialized sets. 

The symbols c and j represent the voiceless and voiced alveopalatal affricates 
[tf] and [dz], and the digraph sh is the voiceless alveopalatal fricative [f]. The so- 
called "hooked" letters 6 and d are laryngealized (often implosive) bilabial and 
alveolar stops, hooked K is a glottalized velar ejective, the digraph ts [s’] is an 
ejective alveolar sibilant, and the digraph ’y is a laryngealized palatal glide 
(derived via reduction of a /d'iy/ sequence).! The glottal stop /2/ is indicated 


lSome consonants in Arabic loanwords, including emphatics, are replaced by glottalized 
consonants, e.g. (/q/ — /K/) qalam > ’alKalami ‘pen’, (sporadic /t/ — /d// or /ts/), e.g. tabra 
> dàbi'à ‘behaviour, habit’, tibb ‘medicine’ > tsubbü ‘magic’. “Ayn” /8/ and the glottal stop 
/2/ are both replaced by glottal stop (= orthographic ’), e.g. wa$z > wa’azi ‘sermon’, na?ib > 
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word-medially in Hausa orthography with an apostrophe ’, e.g. jami'i = /jamizi/ 
‘leader, official’, dan’uwa = /fan2uwa/ ‘brother’, sana’a = /sànà?à/ 
‘profession’ ($16).? 


Table I. Hausa consonant inventory 





Because of the canonical requirement that all syllables have a consonantal 
onset ($6), words written with an initial vowel in standard orthography actually 
begin with a phonemic glottal stop, e.g. orthographic ado ‘decoration’ = /2ad0/, 


ido ‘eye’ = /2idó/. Note too the “pluractional” verb /2a22àunà/ ‘weigh 





na’ibi ‘deputy’. See also Baldi (1988, 1990, 1995), El-Shazly (1987), Greenberg (1947), and 
Hiskett (1965). 

Key to diacritics (repeated here for convenience): a = long vowel, a = short vowel, and double 
vowels indicate that a vowel can be either long or short, e.g. a(a) = long à or short a; à or à = 
Low tone, 4 = Falling tone, with High tone unmarked. See §2.2 and §3 below for details. 
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repeatedly’, where the double glottal stop appears as part of the reduplicated 2VC 
syllable. Word-initial glottal stop is indicated throughout this chapter only. See 
Carnochan (1952), Haruna (1990, 1995), and Lindau (1983) on glottalized 
consonants. 

The voiceless labial fricative /f/ phoneme surfaces as [6] (most commonly), 
[f], [p] (e.g. word-finally in ideophones), or [h]. Hausa has no phoneme /p/ 
contrasting with /f/. English loans with /p/ usually appear with /f/, e.g. ‘paint’ = 
fenti, ‘plaster’ = filastà. Before the back round vowels /u(u)/ and /o(0)/ it is 
usually pronounced (and written) as a glottal fricative [h], cf. hàifa 'give birth to' 
and haihü ‘give birth’, tafi ‘go’ and tahó ‘come’, tsohó sg. and tsófàffi pl. ‘old 
(person)', hodà ‘powder’ (< Eng.). Derived forms like dàfaffe > dafaffu 
‘cooked’, Kafa/Kafafa ‘leg/s’, nufa ‘head for’ — nufo ‘head this way’ are lexical 
exceptions to the /f/ — /h/ allophonic rule. See Newman (1976) on the historical 
phonemicization of originally sub-phonemic /h/ and glottal stop /7/ as a result of 
the introduction of Arabic loanwords. 

The phonemic nasals /n/ and (usually) /m/ appear as velar [n] in word-final 
position, where the contrast is neutralized except with ideophones, e.g. 
(etymological spellings normally used) kàdan [kadan] ‘a little’, nan [nan] ‘here’, 
fam [fan] ‘pound (currency)’. Nasals undergo homorganic assimilation with a 


following abutting consonant, including across word boundaries, e.g. 


yaronka [yárógkà] ‘your boy’, yarónmü [yàrómmü] ‘our boy’, ’abdkin-’aiki 
[(2Abdkin?aiki] ‘work-mate, colleague’ (where glottal stop induces velar [n]), sun 
[sun] gudu ‘they ran away’, sun [sum] mutu ‘they died’, sun [sun] tafi ‘they 
went’, kin [kir] ramé ‘you’ve lost weight’ (with total assimilation/gemination of 
coda /n/ with following /r/), na fahinta [fahinta] ‘I understand’ (= WH 


[fahimta] without place assimilation) 


The four palatalized /fy, ky, gy, Ky/ and three labialized /kw, gw, Kw/ unit 
phonemes all contrast with the corresponding plain segments before /a(a)/ e.g. 
fyadé ‘rape’ (/fy/ is a marginal phoneme), kyánwá ‘cat’, gyara ‘repair’, Ryalé 


‘ignore’, kwánta ‘le down’, gwani ‘expert’, Kwallo ‘ball’. Velars also 
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redundantly palatalize and labialize before front and back rounded vowels 
respectively (not indicated in the orthography), e.g. jaki [jakyi] ‘donkey’ (cf. 
jaka [jaka] ‘she donkey’), ke [kyé] ‘you (f.)’, büge-büge [bügye-bügye] 
‘beatings’, 'angó [2aggwó] ‘bridegroom’, Kofa [Kwofa] ‘door(way)’. 
Labialization and palatalization can be preserved in derivative forms in 
environments where the rules would not otherwise apply, e.g. dog6 [dógwo] 
‘tall’ — pl. dogwàye, goró [gword] ‘kolanut’ > pl. gwárra, 'angó [7aggwó] 
‘bridegroom’ — 'angwanci ‘being a bridegroom’, gemü [gyemü] ‘beard’ — pl. 
gyamma, kesó [kyés6] ‘grass mat’ > pl. kyássa. 

The glides /y/ and /w/ are restricted to syllable-onset position, e.g. (syllable 
breaks indicated with a period/full stop), ya.rin.ya ‘girl’, wa.wa ‘fool(ish)’, 
except when occurring as the first (coda) element of a medial geminate glide, e.g. 
bi.yay.yà ‘obedience’, daw.wa.ma ‘make permanent’ (see $7.3). Otherwise, if 
they end up in coda position, they change to vocalic /i/ or /u/ respectively, e.g. 
mayar dà vs. mai dà ‘restore’, rayukà ‘lives’ vs. rai ‘life’, hawa ‘riding’ vs. 
hau ‘ride’, wawa ‘fool(ish)’ vs. wauta ‘stupidity’. 

The symbol r (with the tilde diacritic) differentiates the alveolar tap/roll from 
the retroflex native flap r [t], a phonemic contrast which is not marked in Hausa 
orthography ($16). Loanwords are a major historical source of phonemic /ř/ in 
all positions. Word-finally, and before the coronals /n, d/, and /d/, only /ř/ 
OCCUIS, e.g. 

'àdire ‘tie-dyed cloth’ (< Yor.), 'àzahàr ‘mid-afternoon’, ribà ‘profit’, sürà 

‘chapter in the Koran’ (all < Ar.), karüwa ‘prostitute’ (< Kan.), batir ‘battery’, 

gifis ‘grease’, Féza ‘razor’ (all < Eng.), sharó ‘test of manhood’ (< Ful.), 

tattabara ‘pigeon’ (< Tuar.), bar = pre-object form of bari ‘leave, let’, 
jinjifniya ‘baby girl’ (cf. m. jinjiri ‘baby boy’), mufna ‘pleasure’, kafnuka 

‘dogs’ (cf. sg. kare), bardé ‘mounted warrior, attendant’, gar di ‘roasted flavour’ 
Elsewhere, both rhotics occur, e.g. rigà ‘gown’, tara ‘collect’, tarà ‘nine’, farkà 
‘wake up’, garkuwa ‘shield’, nàgàrtà ‘good character’, kuturta ‘leprosy’. 


Another source of /r/ is the rhotacization of coda-position coronal obstruents 
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($7.2), e.g. farke ‘long-distance trader’ (< *fatké), biyar ‘five’ (< *biyat), 
muürmushi ‘smile, smiling’ (< *müsmushi). For some speakers, the distinction 
between the two R's appears to be breaking down. See Newman (1980b) for 


more details. 


2.2. Vowels and diphthongs 


Hausa has a 10 vowel system, comprising five basic vowels /i, e, a, o, u/ with 
phonemic vowel length, in addition to two diphthongs /ai/ and /au/. Long vowels 
are marked with a macron, e.g. giwa ‘elephant’ (with long /i/ and /a/)—cf. daya 
‘one’ (with short /a/ in both syllables). When needed, double vowels are used to 
indicate that a vowel can be either long or short, e.g. negative ba(a) = long à or 


short a. Contrastive vowel length is not marked in Hausa orthography ($16). 
Table 2. Hausa vowels and diphthongs 
Short 


Long Diphthongs 





The five long vowels approximate canonical IPA positions, as do their short 
counterparts in pre-pausal position. When not occurring pre-pausally, whether in 
word-medial or word-final position, the phonetic realization of short vowels 
varies according to the surrounding consonantal and vocalic context, e.g. short 
/u/ is realized as [i] or [1] before a /y/ glide, e.g. wuya = [wiya] ‘neck’, and often 
in the vicinity of a coronal, e.g. damuna [damm] ‘wet season’, nutsé [nitsé] ‘to 
sink’. Only short /i/ and /u/ occur before the corresponding /y/ and /w/ glides 
respectively. Short /u/ can also undergo anticipatory assimilation to /i/ if the 
following syllable contains /i/ as its nucleus, e.g. /büki/ — /biki/ ‘party’ (cf. pl. 


bukükuwià). 
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Short vowels are generally more lax and centralized than their long 
counterparts. In medial position in native words, only long /e/ and /0/ occur. If 
the syllable becomes closed by a coda as a result of a morphophonological rule, 
/é/ and /6/ automatically shorten to /e/ and /o/ and merge with centralized /a/ 
(only short vowels occur in closed CVC syllables), e.g. réshé ‘branch’, pl. 
rassa, goro 'kolanut, pl. gwárra. The [a] pronunciation is not always 
reproduced in the spelling, e.g. [kàransà] ‘his dog’ = orthographic karensa. In 
open syllable pre-pausal position, short vowels are characterized by phonetic 
glottal closure and release, e.g. bügu [bügu?] ‘be drunk’ (cf. bugu [bugü] 
‘beating’), ciki [ciki?] ‘inside’ (cf. ciki [ciki] ‘stomach’), fita [fita?] ‘go out’ (cf. 
fita [fita] ‘going out’). 

There are also some specifiable lexical categories with underlying long final 
vowels, including diphthongs, which are similarly checked by pre-pausal glottal 
closure (Carnochan 1952, Newman & van Heuven 1981). Word classes with 
so-called "indeterminate" (half-long) pre-pausal final vowels and glottal closure 


are all H tone and include ([a-] etc. = half-long vowel): 


1. Grade 0 CVV monoverbs and “pseudo-monoverbs” other than final -i, e.g. 
sha [sha-?] ‘drink’, je [je-?] ‘go’, so [so-?] ‘love’, hau [hau-?] ‘ride’, and 
including HH CiCa verbs, e.g. biya [biya-?] ‘pay’, jira [jira-?] ‘wait for’. 

2. Grade 6 final -0 verbs, e.g. dawo [dàwo-?] ‘return’, dauko [dauko-?] ‘bring’, 
rubuto [rubüto-7] ‘write (to)'. 

3. The Ist person genitive pronoun suffix -na/-ta (m./f. possessee), e.g. yarona 
[yarona-?] ‘my boy’, yarinyata [yarinyàta-7] ‘my girl’. 

4. Final -0 expressions of contempt, e.g. 'Audo [?audo-?] ‘the hell with Audu", 
rigo [rigo-?] ‘forget the gown!’. 

5. The locative adverb ka [ka-?] ‘on the head’. 


The long vs. short vowel contrast is only available in open syllables, and it 
carries a heavy lexical and syntactic load (see Newman 1979b for the historical 


background). In medial position, vowel length is lexically contrastive, e.g. 
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dafa ‘lean on’ vs. dafa ‘cook’, fitó ‘whistling’ vs. fitó ‘ferrying’, bura ‘penis’ vs. 


bura ‘ripen’ 


In word-final position, however, its discriminatory role is largely 


morphosyntactic, e.g. 


dama n. ‘chance, opportunity’ vs. 'à dama adv. ‘to the right’, na ‘I (PF)’ vs. na 
T (FOC-PF)’, gama ‘finish’ vs. gama (= pre-noun direct object allomorph), 
baya n. ‘back’ vs. baya adv. ‘at the back’, bata v. ‘get lost’ vs. Bata vn. ‘getting 


lost’, yàBe vn. ‘plastering’ vs. yàBe stat. ‘plastered’ 


There are two phonemic diphthongs /ai/ and /au/, orthographically indicated 
ai and au (§16). These have been phonemically analyzed as VC /ay/ and /aw/ 
sequences by some Hausaists, e.g. Greenberg (1941), Parsons (1970), i.e. with 
consonantal codas. Newman & Salim (1981) and Newman (2000: chap. 54), 
however, prefer to treat them structurally as single vocalic units with complex 
nuclei, so patterning with long monophthongs. The front diphthong /ai/ usually 
appears as [ai] when occurring in a Falling tone syllable (especially labial-initial), 
e.g. bai [bài] daya ‘level, smooth’, mái [mai] ‘oil’, kai [kai] ‘head’, or when 
following the gutturals /’/ or /h/, e.g. ’aiki [2aiki] ‘work’, haifa [haifa] ‘give birth 
to’. In other environments, e.g. following coronal consonants or in a labial-initial 
H or L tone syllable, one normally gets [ei], e.g. daidai [deidei] ‘exactly’, sai 
[sei] ‘until’, baibai [beibai] ‘inside out’, maimaita [meimeita] ‘repeat’. Under 
poorly-understood conditions, it can also be pronounced [e1], [91], [91] or even 
[ē], in which case it merges with the long monophthong /é/, e.g. ranàikü 
[rànékü] ‘days’. The back diphthong /au/ varies in pronunciation between [au], 
[ao], [ou], e.g. kauri [kauri] ‘thickness’, zaunà [zaonà] ‘sit down’, and even [6], 
e.g. sau [sò] 'time(s)', watau [watau] = wàtó [wàtó] ‘that is, in other words’. 

Newman & Salim (1981) also propose three nasal diphthongs /an, in, un/, 
i.e. where the nasal segment constitutes part of the nucleus. Disyllabic HH tone 
singular nouns and adjectives with initial CVN(asal) syllables group with initial 


CVV singulars in taking the Class 1b plural suffix -àye, e.g. kura/kurayé ‘cart’, 
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zómó/zomàye ‘hare’, Bauré/baurayé ‘fig tree’, huntu/huntayé ‘naked’, 


kamfai/kamfayé ‘underpants’, shinge/shingàye ‘fence’. 


3. Tone 


Hausa has two basic discrete-level tones, a distinction not indicated in the 
standard orthography ($16)—a High (H) tone (unmarked), and a Low (L) tone, 
indicated throughout with a grave accent over the vowel of the syllable carrying 
the tone, e.g. (disyllabic) yaró ‘boy’ (= H-L), rigà ‘gown’ (= L-H), kifi ‘fish’ (= 
H-H), fita ‘go out’ (= L-H), ’abu ‘thing’ (= L-L), daga ‘from’ (= L-L), 
(trisyllabic) fartanyà ‘hoe’ (= H-H-L), RóRari ‘effort’ (= L-H-H), magani 
‘medicine’ (= H-L-H), mamaki ‘surprise’ (= L-H-L). There is also a contour 
Falling (F) toneme, indicated with a circumflex, analyzable as a compound 
sequence of H-L on a single syllable, and occurring only on bimoraic heavy 
(CVV, CVC) host syllables, e.g. (F-H) kwán.ta ‘lie down’, (F-H) ya.ra ‘boys’, 
(F) wa ‘older brother’, (F) yau ‘today’. With open CVV syllables, the circumflex 
represents phonemic F tone and length, e.g. yá.ra (where the à is long). For 
various treatments of tone in Hausa, see: Hodge & Hause (1944), Leben (1971, 
1978), Newman (1986b, 1995), Schuh (1978), Wangler (1963a, 1963b), and 
especially Newman (2000: chap. 71). 

In some cases, the surface Falling tone results from phonological reduction 
and segmental loss (e.g. final vowel apocope), whereby a vestigial L tone backs 
up and coalesces with a preceding H on a single syllable. The integrity of the 
underlying H-L sequence is thus preserved. Examples (the </= notation means 


derived from and semantically equivalent to): 


bán </= ba na ‘I (NEG-IMPF)’, má </= maka ‘to you (m.)’, limán </= limami 
‘imam’, mütüm </= mütumi ‘man, person’, sannan </= sa’an nan ‘then’, zan </= 


za ni ‘I (FUT)’, sun bügán </= sun büge-ni ‘they beat me’ 


A Falling tone can also result from the docking of a floating L tone on a word- 
final H tone following attachment of a suffix, e.g. rigár ‘the gown’ < rigà + f, 
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komowa ‘returning’ < komo + - wa. Before the relativizer da ‘who(m), that’ 
some speakers now simplify a F tone on a word-final syllable with the definite 
determiner suffix to H tone, e.g. rigár dà na saya  rigar dà na saya ‘the 
gown that I bought'. The same simplification can occur word-internally within 
compound relative pronouns, e.g. wanda — wanda ‘the one who (m.)', indà > 
inda ‘where’. 

Like phonemic vowel length (§2.2), tone is extremely important in 
distinguishing grammatical categories, e.g. TAM-marking (§6), derivations (§5), 
as well as segregating lexical items, and sometimes interacts with vowel length. 


Examples: 


Grammatical: ciki ‘stomach’ vs. ciki ‘inside’, nan ‘here (near speaker)’ vs. nan 
‘there (near hearer)’, wannan ‘this one (near speaker)’ vs. wannan ‘that one 
(near hearer)’, néma ‘to look for’ vs. néma ‘looking for’, yi ‘to do’ vs. yi 
‘doing’, makéra ‘forge, smithy’ vs. makéra ‘blacksmiths’, mata ‘wife, woman’ 
vs. mata ‘wives, women’, ya ‘he (Focus-Perfective)’ vs. ya ‘he (Subjunctive)’, 


kàwo ‘to bring’ vs. kaw6! (Imperative) ‘bring (it)! 


Lexical: da ‘with’ vs. da ‘formerly’, dáuki ‘powerful act’ vs. dauki ‘shared out 
food’, huhu ‘bag (for kolanuts)’ vs. huhu ‘lung(s)’, fada ‘palace’ vs. fada 


‘priest’, raina ‘despise’ vs. raina ‘take care of’, saK6 ‘corner’ vs. saRó ‘message’ 


English loanwords with initial stress are usually reanalyzed as disyllabic HL 
or trisyllabic HHL tone sequences, i.e. a stressed syllable correlates with H tone, 
e.g. fensif ‘pencil’, karàs ‘carrots’, maci ‘marching’, mótà ‘car’, kwalarà 
‘cholera’, masinja ‘messenger’, miliyan ‘million’. Loans with second syllable 
stress often appear as LHL, e.g. farféla ‘propeller, blade’, farfésa ‘professor’, 
süfetó ‘inspector (police)'. Source words with final stress are borrowed with a 
final Falling tone (this includes monosyllabic words), and the non-stressed 
syllables appear as L tones, e.g. ’adibas ‘advance (money)', bam ‘bomb’, bêl 


‘belt’, digiri ‘degree (university), gifis ‘grease’, kokén ‘cocaine’, nas ‘nurse’, ti 
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‘tea’, wànwé ‘one-way (street)’. See also Newman (2000: chap. 44) for details 
and exceptions. 

Hausa does not allow rising tones, and a L-H sequence on a reduced single 
syllable simplifies to H, e.g. garwa (?< ga-ruwa ‘here’s water’) ‘4-gallon tin’, H 
kau (</= L-H kawa) ‘move away’, H sai (</= L-H sayi) ‘buy’ (pre-noun d.o. 
form), L-H kwad ai (</= L-L-H kwadayl) ‘greed’. If, however, the L-H 
sequence follows a word-internal H tone, the L-H contour simplifies to L, e.g. 
H-L gawai (</= H-L-H gawayl) ‘charcoal’, sukài </= suka yi ‘they did’ 
(following fast-speech coalescence of the monoverb yi ‘do’ with the final vowel 


of the preceding person-aspect marker).? 


3.1. Fixed tone patterns 


Many derivational and inflectional formations involving suffixation are “tone- 
integrating" in the sense that the affixal tones spread leftwards over the entire 
word, thereby replacing the tones of the underlying base (Newman 1986b). 


Examples: 


1. Noun plurals ending in -Cfi (where Cf is a copy of the base-final consonant) 
have all H tones, e.g. H-H-H tagógi ‘windows’ (« taga), H-H-H hanyóyi 
‘roads’ (< hanya) (see §4:3.5). 

2. Feminine nouns with the suffix -anya have H-H-L tones, e.g. H-H-L 
bokanya f. ‘traditional doctor’ (« m. boka), H-H-L jikanya f. ‘grandchild’ 
(< m. jika), H-H-L zakanya f. ‘lioness’ (« m. zàki ‘lion’) (see $4:2.6.1). 

3. Grade 6 ventive-centripetal final -0 verbs superimpose all H left-spreading 
tones on the base verb, e.g. H-H kómo gr6 ‘come (back)’ (< komà grl ‘go 
(back)’), H-H fito gr6 ‘come out’ (« fita gr3 ‘go out’) (see $7:3.3). 

4. Nouns expressing mutuality or reciprocity with the suffix -ayya have the set 
tonal melody (L-)L-H-L, e.g. L-H-L 'àurayyà 'intermarriage' (« 'àurà 


3Contracted forms like dole 'ài (</= 'à yi) hakà ‘one must do this’, where the tonal integrity 


of the L tone Subjunctive TAM-marker /'à/ is preserved, are apparent exceptions to the L-H > 
H (single syllable) simplification rule. 
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‘marry’), L-H-L tarayya ‘federation, association’ (< tara ‘collect’) (see 
$5:2.2). 

5. Nouns denoting games are all H with final -e, e.g. H-H fashe 'egg-breaking 
game’ (< fasà ‘break’), H-H-H tsallake ‘jumping game’ (« tsallaka ‘jump 
over’) (see $5:2.5). 

6. Past participial adjectives use a (L-)L-H-H tone-integrating suffix -aCCe, e.g. 
(m.) L-H-H cikakké ‘full, complete, sufficient’ (< cika ‘fill’), L-L-H-H 


rübütacce ‘written’ (< Fubuta ‘write’) (see $5:6.1). 


3.2. Tonal polarity 


Some grammatical morphemes are assigned a tone opposite to the tone on an 
adjacent syllable, either to the left or right, represented here with the [Tx] 
notation, where T = T(one) and + = opposite value. The most transparent 
example of this tonal polarity rule is the inherently toneless (nonverbal) copula 
né [T+] (m./pl. and ce [T+] (f.). The copula is used, inter alia, in 
equational/identificational constructions, where its tone is always opposite to the 
tone on the immediately preceding syllable, e.g. (HL H) yaró née ‘it’s a boy’, 
(LH L) rigà cé ‘it’s a gown’, (LF H) Kàbir ne ‘it’s Kabir’ (notice that words 
with a final F = HL tone behave as if they are final L tone). Examples of tonal 
polarity can also be seen in a number of bimorphemic syntactic formatives. In 
free possessive pronouns, for example, the tone on the na- (m./pl. possessee) 
and ta- (f. possessee) linker is polar to the tone of the following fused pronoun, 
and so 1s H in all persons except the Ist person singular, e.g. (H-L) nata (« na 
[T+] + tà) ‘hers (m./pl.)’, tamü (< tà [T+] + mù) ‘ours (f.)’, cf. (L-H) nawa (< 
na [T+] + wa) ‘mine (m./pl.)’. Within the TAM-marking system ($6), the subject- 
agreement pronouns have tones polar to the following TAM-marker, e.g. suna (< 
su [T+] + na) ‘they (IMPF)’, sukan (< su [T+] + kan) ‘they (HAB). 
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4. Intonation 


Hausa uses pitch variation for intonational purposes, and resulting intonational 
patterns have an impact on lexical and grammatical tones.4 Although still a 
poorly-understood area of the language, some of the more salient and widespread 
intonational properties of statements and questions are discussed in: Hunter 
(1979, 1980), Inkelas, Leben, & Cobler (1987), Inkelas & Leben (1990), Leben 
(1989), Leben, Inkelas, & Cobler (1989), Lindau (1986), Lindsey (1985), 
Meyers (1976), Miller & Tench (1980, 1982), Muhammad (1968), Newman & 
Newman (1981), Newman (2000: chap. 71), Silverstein (1976), and Wüàngler 
(1963a, 1963b). 


4.1. Statements 


Normal declarative intonation is characterized by progressive downward sloping 
of the pitch register, such that a lexical H tone following a L tone is lower in 
pitch than a preceding H (with one exception, see below). Fig. 1 below presents 
a rough approximation of the lexical H-L-H-H-H-L-H sequence ya tafi sabon 
gari ‘he went to the new town’, based on Kraft & Kirk-Greene (1973: 14ff.), 
Meyers (1976), and Newman (2000: chap. 71), where 5 represents the highest 
and 1 the lowest pitch. 

A final L tone usually edges towards the lowest pitch level (1), and there is 
also a gradual flattening out of pitch differences within the descending 
intonational phrase (see Inkelas & Leben 1990). Sequences of identical tones are 
also subject to minor downdrift (= “like-tone lowering"), such that in an all H 
sequence, e.g. wasu motoci sun ZO ‘some cars have arrived’, each H tone is a 
shghtly lower than the preceding H, and there is similar downtrend on successive 


L tones, e.g. gà ’Akwatin ‘here’s the box’. 








4The existence of stress and its possible overlap with tone in Hausa remains a controversial and 
under-researched phenomenon. For various treatments, see Hunter (1980), Móhlig (1983), and 
Wolff (1993: 65-66). 
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5 yā (H) 
4 fi (ŒH) sa (H) bon (H) 
3 tà (L) 
Q 00 o D 
i gà (L) 
he (PF) go new town 


Figure I. Statement intonation 


In verbal sentences a H tone subject-agreement pronoun is raised to a higher 
level than a preceding H (about 20 Hz in Inkelas & Leben’s 1990 data), e.g. (H- 
H-H-L-H) ’Isa ya tafi ‘Isa left’ (= approx. 4-4-5-1-2), and the initial H tone 
syllable of a verb can be at a higher pitch than a preceding H (including the 
agreement pronoun), e.g. (H-H-H-H-L-H-L) ’Isa ya hana ’Audu ‘Isa prevented 
Audu' (= approx. 3-3-4-5-2-3-1). Following major syntactic boundaries, e.g. 
sentence-level junctures, or with new intonational phrases, the intonation level is 
reset, and the progressive lowering of the overall tone ceiling resumes.? 

Vocatives, functioning as calls, entail a higher overall pitch, and phrase-final 


short vowels are lengthened, e.g. (personal names and appellatives) 


sànnu Musa (3-5-5-5) ‘hello Musa’ (cf. Musa) 
'Audu! (5-3) ‘Audu!’ (cf. Audü) 
‘an gaishé ka namiji! (5-5-5-3-4-4-2) 

‘congratulations man!’ (cf. namiji ‘male’) 


ya Kabir (5-3-5-2) ‘hey Kabiru!’ (cf. Kàbirü) 


?Inkelas & Leben (1990), Leben (1989), Leben, Inkelas & Cobler (1989), and Meyers (1976) 
report several more (sometimes optional) intonational rules, including: (1) “High Raising”, 
which raises a H tone immediately before a L tone, e.g. the H before the L in H-H-L littafi 
‘book’ is assigned a higher pitch (when the NP constitutes an intonational phrase); and (2) 
“Low Raising”, whereby a L tone between two H tones (again within a phrase), e.g. in H-L-H 
kujéra ‘chair’, is higher than it would be if no H followed. 
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For some speakers a final H tone surfaces as a Fall, e.g. sannu Kandé (3-5-3-5) 
‘hello Kande’. 


4.2. Interrogative constructions 


Interrogative formations containing wh-words attach a floating L tone with vowel 
lengthening to the phrase-final constituent—the so-called *"q-morpheme" 
(Newman & Newman 1981)—and are pronounced with a marginally higher 
overall register (see $12:3 for more details). The obligatory presence of the 


question marker with the L tone produces a F(alling) tone on a final H tone, e.g. 


yaushe ya dawo? [dàwó] "when did he come back?’ 
don mé bà ka 26 ba? [bà] ‘why didn't you come?’ 
5 da (H) wo (H) [wô] —— 
4 ya (H) 
3 she (H) 
2 
1 yau (L) 
when he (FOC-PF) come back? 


Figure 2. Wh-question intonation 


Yes-no questions suspend downdrift and raise to a higher overall register than 
corresponding statements (= "Global Raising")—an average upward shift of 
about 20 Hz on each syllable in Leben’s (1989: 202) data. The rightmost lexical 
H tone in the intonational phrase, and any subsequent L tones, takes an extra 
high pitch (= final H "Key Raising”, indicated T), and the terminating q- 


morpheme again acts to lengthen a final short vowel. Examples: 


kin büde Ttagar? ‘did you open the window?’ 


sun tafi gil dà? ‘did they go home?’ 
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ka ga l'Audü? ‘did you see Audu?’ (cf. 'Audu) 
bà ta gama T bà? "hasn't she finished?’ (= ba + lengthening) 


(Key Raising is also a feature of phrase-final H tone ideophones, see §15:7.) 


Figure 3 illustrates yes-no question intonation (the scale has been raised to 7 = 


highest pitch and 3 = lowest): 


ji Tta (H) 
6 bu(Hh gar) 
5 kin (H) 
4 de (L) 
3 
you (PF) open window? 


Figure 5. Yes-no question intonation (with final L tone) 


If the q-morpheme is added to the end of a yes-no question together with the 


floating L tone (depending upon speaker/dialect), a final lexical H tone surfaces 
as a Fall, e.g. sun tafi ei T da? [gidà] ‘did they go home?": 


7. TaD ———. 
muu 
5 sun (H) fi (H) gi (H) 
4 
3 ta (L) 

they (PF) go home? 


Figure 4. Yes-no question intonation (with final H tone) 
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5. Word Structure and Phonotactics 


Simplex Hausa words are typically disyllabic, but trisyllabic and quadrisyllabic 
words do occur, many of them morphological derivatives or loanwords (nouns) 
from Arabic and English. Monosyllabic words are much less common than 
polysyllabic words, but the category does include some basic, high-frequency 


content and function words. Examples: 


1. Grade 0 monoverbs, e.g. yi ‘do, make’, sha ‘drink’, and "pseudo- 
monoverbs", e.g. cé ‘say’, Kai ‘take, reach’, so ‘like, want’. 

2. Pronouns, e.g. (independent) ni T, shi ‘he’, (strong direct object) ta ‘her’, 
(Subjunctive TAM) ta, mai ‘the one doing/with’, wa ‘who?’; connectors and 
subordinators, e.g. da ‘and, with’, ta ‘via’, mà ‘also’, kō ‘or’, dà ‘if’, "in ‘if, 
when’; and negative functors, e.g. (negative equational) ba...ba ‘is not’, 
(negative existential) ba ‘there is/are not’. 

3. Some ideophones, e.g. tik emphasizes nakedness, wul emphasizes passing by 


quickly. 


Native monosyllabic nouns also constitute a restricted class and are typically 
CVV (monophthong or diphthong) with F or H (occasionally L) tone, e.g. da 
‘son’, fa ‘rocky outcrop’, kai ‘head’, mai ‘oil’, sa ‘bull’, sau ‘foot(print)’, sau 
‘times’, ya ‘elder sister’. The influx of monosyllabic words from English, e.g. 
bas ‘bus’, bél ‘belt’, has significantly increased the inventory. 

Most words from the indigenous lexicon end in a vowel, e.g. rana ‘sun’, 
zomo ‘hare’ (see below for exceptions). While verb-final vowel length is 
syntactically conditioned (see $7:1), common nouns and adjectives usually have 
a long final vowel, e.g. ’Akuya ‘goat’, baKi ‘black’, dütsé ‘stone, hill’, hanna 
‘hand, arm’, kifi ‘fish’, rigà ‘gown’, yar6 ‘boy’, as do Arabic loanwords, e.g. 
haraba ‘campus’, jami’l ‘official, leader’, shàri'à ‘law’. 

Common nouns borrowed from other languages often have a short final 
vowel, e.g. cōcì ‘church’, helümà ‘headman’, kilaki ‘prostitute (modern type)’ 


~ X [4 


(cf. ‘clerk’), k6tu ‘court’ (all < Eng.), dattijó ‘gentleman’, sharó ‘ritual test of 
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manhood’ (« Ful.), karuwa ‘prostitute’, yarima ‘prince’ (« Kan.), 'adire 'tie- 
dyed cloth’, ’adudui ‘large wicker basket’ (< Yor.). 


Word classes which typically end in a short vowel include: 


1. Personal names, both Islamic and everyday, e.g. (male) ‘Danladi, Gambo, 
Hüsaini, Mühammaduü, Nürà, (female) Délu, Hawwa, Kànde, Zàinabü 
(final H tone /à/ is often long in names, however, e.g. ’A’isha, Isa Jesus). 

2. Place names, e.g. 'Afirkà ‘Africa’, "Amirka ‘America’, 'Argungü 'Argungu', 
'Azàre 'Azare', Bauci ‘Bauchi’, Kadtina ‘Kaduna’, Sakkwato ‘Sokoto’, 
Zamfara ‘Zamfara’ (cf. though Kanó ‘Kano’ with long final /6/). 

3. Some compound nouns, e.g. bi-bango ‘leak down wall’, ci-ràni ‘dry-season 
migrant work’, gashin-baki ‘moustache’. 

4. Most adverbs, e.g. gaba ‘in front’, góbe ‘tomorrow’, haka ‘thus’, sànnu 
‘slowly’. 

5. All lower numerals, e.g. daya ‘one’, tara ‘nine’. 


6. Some ideophones, e.g. kwata-kwata ‘completely’, tsalala ‘very thin’. 


If one looks at the final two syllables of nouns with two or more syllables, 
there is a phonotactic hole in the system—lexical final L-L only occurs with a 
few native nouns which end in a short (not long) vowel, e.g. ’abu ‘thing’, mace 
‘woman’, cf. too loanwords such as ’adudu ‘large wicker basket’ (< Yor.), 
cirómà (traditional title < Kan.), and fursünà ‘prisoner’ (< Eng.). The historical 
reason for this phonotactic gap relates to a rule known as “Low Tone Raising" 
(LTR), discovered and formulated by Leben (1971), whereby word-final L-L 
raised to L-H if the final vowel was long (see also Newman 2000: chap. 34). 
Hausa nouns are generally reconstructable with short final vowels, most of 
which subsequently underwent lengthening (see Greenberg 1978, Newman 
1979a, 1979b, and Schuh 1984 for details). Prior to this morphologically- 


determined change, nouns with two or more syllables would have ended in four 


ÓOriginally short final vowels are typically preserved in proper names, cf. Dütsé ‘Dutse 
(town/district) and the related common noun dütsé ‘hill’, Bako (male name) and bàRo ‘guest, 
stranger’. Short final vowels remain the norm throughout the Chadic family. 
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possible tonal sequences—H-H, H-L, L-H, and L-L—but the final-vowel 
lengthening process triggered the LTR tone change *L-L[+ long vowel] > L- 
H/__ #, leaving the current final *L-L[+ long vowel] gap.’ Exceptions to this 
general constraint, i.e. words with phonologically aberrant final L-L tones and a 
long final vowel, include a small number of function words, e.g. bisa ‘according 
to’, yaya ‘how?’, expressive items like reduplicative ideophones, e.g. butsü- 
bütsü ‘dishevelled’, tsóloló ‘long-necked’, and exclamations, e.g. hobbasa! ‘up 
with it (the load)", as well as some polysyllabic English loanwords, e.g. (all final 
/é/) firàmàré ‘primary school’, lotàré ‘lottery’, relüwe ‘railway’. (See also 
Leben 1996, Newman & Jaggar 1989a, 1989b, and Schuh 1989.) 


Consonant-final words include (word-final obstruents are voiceless): 


1. Ideophones and expressive augmentative adjectives, e.g. fankankam ‘wide, 
extensive’, fat emphasizes whiteness, firgigit ‘in a startled manner’, tak 
‘exactly’, Bulbul ‘excessively fat’. 

2. Loanwords (mainly nouns from English and Arabic), e.g. (< Eng.) bawul 
‘valve’ (Eng. /v/ > /b/), tebür ‘table’, totur ‘throttle’ (Eng. /th/ usually  /t/ 
and final /I/ usually — A, kwas ‘course (school), bam ‘bomb’, salak 
‘salad’, kwát ‘coat’, kwáf ‘cup’, kwál ‘coal’, (« Ar.) Litinin ‘Monday’, 
’Alhamis ‘Thursday’, ’alfijit ‘dawn’, tàmat ‘it’s finished (e.g. letter)’.8 

3. Apocopated forms, e.g. kar </= kada 'don't", maras (< *marashi) ‘(one) 
without’, wànzám </= wanzami ‘barber’, sai wata ran </= rana ‘day’ ‘till 
we meet again’ (lit. until another day). 

4. Subordinators, e.g. dà zarafr ‘as soon as’, don </= domin ‘in order to’, haf 


‘until’, "in </= ‘idan ‘when, if’, tun ‘since’. 


‘In WH (especially Katsina), nouns which are final L-L[+ short vowel] in SH often raise to L- 
H in sentence-final position, e.g. SH karüwa = WH karüwa ‘prostitute’, SH macé = WH 
mace ‘woman’, SH motàrsà = WH motassa ‘his car’ (with a genitive pronoun suffix). In 
addition, final L-L loan-nouns with a long final /è/ or /an/ appear as L-F, e.g. SH firamàré = 
WH firamaré ‘primary school’, SH lotaré = WH lotaré ‘lottery’, SH 'ambülàn = WH 
'ambülán ‘ambulance’. See Newman (2000: chap. 34) for details and other tonal variants. 
8Historically, Hausa had noun-final nasals /m/ and /n/ which were subsequently lost (Schuh 
1976). 
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5. Grade 5 verbs, e.g. hōrař </= horas ‘train, coach’, mayař </= mayas 
‘restore, put back’. 
6. Interjections, e.g. kash! ‘oh dear!’. 


There is also a phonotactic constraint which outlaws the co-occurrence of a 
glottalized segment and its non-glottalized counterpart within the same word. The 
exceptions to this restriction are non-glottal...glottal /d...d’/ and /s...ts/ sequences, 
e.g. dadà ‘increase’, sammatsi ‘being more unlucky than others’. (The noun 
Karko ‘durability’ is also an apparent exception but actually contains a fused -ko 
derivational suffix.) Similarly, different glottalized consonants do not co-occur 
within the same non-derived word (dafiKa ‘sect’ < Ar. excepted), though 
identical segments are common, i.e. one gets dad'à ‘sharpen’ but not *d aka, 


Hata ‘get lost’ but not *fadfa, tsüke ‘tighten’ and tsotsa ‘suck’ but not *tsuke. 


6. Syllable Structure 


There are three permissible syllable types in Hausa, and all syllables—and 
therefore all words—are consonant-initial CV, e.g. mà.cè ‘woman’, or CVV 
(monophthong or diphthong), e.g. yà.ró ‘boy’, ’ai.ki ‘work’ (glottal stop /’/ 
counts as a consonant), or CVC, e.g. rüm.fár ‘the stall’, wáày.yo! ‘oh dear!’. 
Nasals can occasionally function as syllabic nuclei, e.g. 'n.guwa = 'ün.guwa 
‘ward/quarter (of city)’, or as entire syllables, e.g. * gaya má ‘let me tell you’. 
Intermediate illicit *CVVC structures generated by morphological operations, 
e.g. reduplication, suffixation, are automatically pared down to CVC via 
reduction of the long vocalic nucleus (whether monophthong or diphthong). 


Examples: 


*kaw-kawo  kakkawo ‘bring (many things)’, *go-yo-n ba-ya-n-sa — goyon 
bayansa ‘his support’, *màálàmai-n-mü — malamanmod ‘our teachers’, *kibau- 
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n-sà — kibansa ‘his arrows’, 'à *kái-n-tà  'à kántà ‘on top of it’, ya *sam 
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mini 'aiki — ya sam mini 'aiki ‘he got a job for me’, sai wata *ràn — sai wata 


ran ‘till we meet again’ (lit. until another day) 


Consonant clusters do not occur syllable-internally, i.e. as onsets or codas, 
only across syllable boundaries, where abutting obstruents usually share the 
same feature for voicing, e.g. bàř.gō ‘blanket’, càz.bi ‘rosary’, kal.ma ‘word’, 
kas.kō ‘small bowl’. With the exception of geminate segments ($7.3), the 
consonant types which can serve as word-internal codas are restricted in modern 
Hausa. All sonorants may occur in coda position, e.g. /m/ gwam.na ‘governor’, 
/n/ han.ci ‘nose’, /r/ kar.ya ‘break’, /t/ daf.ni ‘cornstalk fence’, /l/ gul.mà 
'mischief-making'. Among the obstruents, the fricatives /s/ and /z/ can also 
function as codas, e.g. kas.kó ‘small bowl’, fiz.gé ‘grab’, as can the labials /b/ 
and /f/, e.g. tab.kà 'do a lot of', caf.ké 'snatch'. Most labial (and velar) codas 
changed to sonorants by Klingenheben's Law (see $7.2). 

Syllable onset consonant clusters in English loanwords are resolved by 
insertion of a short epenthetic vowel, e.g. ‘brake’ = burki, ‘plank’ = filanki, 
‘professor’ = furofésa, ‘English’ = 'Ingilishi, ‘clinic’ = kilinik, ‘cricket (game)' 
= kurket, ‘traffic policeman’ = tarafis, ‘scout’ = sikawut, ‘scholarship’ = 
sukolashif. Word-final abutting consonants in the source word either add a post- 
thetic vowel, e.g. ‘bench’ = benci, ‘pump (water) = famfò, ‘warrant’ = wařantì, 
or simplify to a single consonant, e.g. ‘advance (money)’ = 'àdibás, ‘valve’ = 
bawul, ‘draft (money)’ = diráf. A postthetic L tone, and usually short vowel i is 
also added to some loanwords ending in an obstruent, e.g. ‘bread’ = burodi, 
‘peg’ = fegi, ‘fridge’ = firji, ‘plot (of land)’ = fuloti, ‘modern prostitute’ = kilaki 
(< ‘clerk’), ‘ticket’ = tikiti, ‘court’ = kotu (with final -à). Cf. recent loanwords 
such as kilinik ‘clinic’, kurket ‘cricket (game)’, tarafis ‘traffic policeman’ noted 
above, where the source-final obstruents have been retained. See Newman 
(2000: chap. 44) for more details. 

The distinction between light (monomoraic CV) and heavy (bimoraic CVV, 
CVC) syllables is a critical variable, and syllable weight interacts with a variety 
of morphophonological processes and metrical requirements (see Newman 
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1972b, 1981). In one noun plural class, for example, the choice of suffix is 
determined by the weight of the initial syllable. If it is (CV) light, the suffix is 
-aCfé (where Cf = copy of the stem-final consonant), e.g. wuri ‘place’ > 
wuraré. If it is (CVV) heavy, the suffix is -ayé, e.g. giwa ‘elephant’ > giwayé. 
With reduplicative verbs derived from abstract nouns, a rhythmic rule of weight 
polarity operates whereby an initial light syllable alternates with a heavy second 
syllable with a long -a- infix, e.g. dumama ‘warm up’ (< dümi ‘warmth’), but a 
heavy first syllable induces a light second syllable with a short -a-, e.g. saukaka 
‘make easy’ (< sauki 'easiness ). 

Syllable weight also interacts with tone. The canonical form of disyllabic 
Grade 3 final -a verbs is L-H tone with a monomoraic first syllable, e.g. fita ‘go 
out’, nüka ‘ripen’, but most Grade 3a verbs with a heavy (CVV) initial syllable 
have H-H tones, e.g. kwana ‘spend the night’, Kaura ‘migrate’, suma ‘faint’. 
With “ethnonyms” (§5:3.2), LLH plurals with the -awa suffix are normally 
trisyllabic with an initial heavy syllable, e.g. fadawa ‘courtiers’, Hausawa 
‘Hausa people’, dattawa ‘gentlemen’. Ethnonyms with an initial light syllable, on 
the other hand, typically select the all H tone -awa plural allomorph, e.g. 


Kanawa ‘Kano persons’, Katsinawa ‘Katsina persons’. 
7. Phonological Rules and Processes 
7.1. Palatalization 


The coronal fricatives /s, z/ and stops /t, d/ palatalize to /sh, j, c/ and /j/ 
respectively before the front vowels /i(i)/ and /e(e)/ (glottalized /d'/ is immune to 
the rule). The allophonic palatalization process is especially evident in 


morphophonological alternations, e.g. 


fanshi = pre-noun form of fànsa ‘redeem’, kaji = pl. of kaza ‘hen’, motéci = pl. 


of motà ‘car’, güje = stative form of gudü ‘run away’ 
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This local assimilation applies to geminates as well as singletons, e.g. fasasshé 





(fàs-assh-e) ‘broken’ (< fasa ‘break’), sataccé (sat-acc-é) ‘stolen’ (< sata) 
‘steal’.? The palatalization rule is only semi-productive synchronically and admits 
some lexical exceptions, i.e. coronal obstruents which do not palatalize before 
front vowels, including loanwords (especially from Arabic and English). 


Examples: 


banté ‘loincloth’ (< Ful.), sittin ‘sixty’, waswasi ‘doubt’, zina ‘fornication, 
adultery’ (all < Ar.), sati ‘Saturday, week’, titi ‘street’ (cf. pl. titócl with 
palatalization), diga ‘pick-axe’ (< Eng.), and extra-systemic phonaesthetic 


categories like diminutive adjectives, e.g. fititi ‘skimpy’. 


The /d/ — /j/ palatalization is less uniform compared with the other coronals, 


and palatalization of /d/, even in native Hausa words, is given to lexical 


exceptions in both derived and non-derived environments. Examples: 


gindi ‘base’, dila ‘jackal’, barde ‘mounted warrior/attendant’ (pl. baràde), godé 
‘thank’, jidi/jidé and tanadi/tanadé = pre-noun/pronoun forms of jida 
‘transport’ and tanada ‘stock up’ (cf. gaji/gajé = pre-noun/pronoun forms of 
gādā ‘inherit’), kadodi = kad6ji (pl. of kada ‘crocodile’), tadodi = taddji (pl. 


of tada ‘custom’) 


The semivowel /w/ typically palatalizes to /y/, e.g. kasuwoyi (< *kasuwowl) = 
pl. of kasuwa ‘market’, bayi = pl. of bawa ‘slave’, ’unguwoyl = pl. of 
'ünguwa ‘ward (of town)’, raye-raye = pl. of rawa ‘dance, dancing’. Cf. 
though non-palatalization in wanwé ‘one-way street’ and wi-wi ‘marijuana’ (both 
< Eng.). 


7.2. Syllable-final sonorization 


A series of related phonological changes, collectively known as “Klingenheben’s 
Laws" (Klingenheben 1927/28) have operated historically to sonorize syllable- 





?In the case of doubled digraphs, only the initial letter is repeated, e.g. orthographic ssh = 
geminate /shsh/, tts = /tsts/. 
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final obstruents, both word-internally before abutting consonants and word- 
finally (see also Schuh 1974b). Coda velar stops /k, K, g/ all weakened to /u/, 


e.g. 


Daunà 'bush-cow' < *fBaknà (cf. pl. Bakane), hauré ‘tooth’ < *hafré (cf. 
hakori ‘tooth/teeth’), (with long /u/ « /uw/) büzü ‘Tuareg’ < *bugzü (cf. pl. 
bugajé), dū ‘all’ (dial.) </= duk 


In Standard and Eastern Hausa only, coda labial obstruents /p, b, f/ also 


weakened to /u/, e.g. 


sauka ‘get down’ (= WH sapka), juji ‘rubbish-heap’ (= WH jibji), taushi ‘drum’ 
(= WH tafshi) 


The nasal /m/ also changes to /u/, but only before a coronal sonorant, e.g. dauré 
‘tie up’ (= WH damre), zauna ‘sit’ (= WH zamna). 

Comparable velar and labial geminates in both basic and derived forms are 
immune to Klingenheben’s Laws (see also §7.3), e.g. /mm/ hamma ‘yawning’, 
/bb/ dabba ‘animal’, bubbuga ‘beat repeatedly’, /gg/ gwaggo ‘aunt’, /kk/ 
bukka ‘grass hut’, kakkafFanta ‘read repeatedly’, as are recent English 
loanwords, e.g. dafakta ‘director’, sàlák ‘salad’. There are also some lexical 
exceptions in native Hausa words, e.g. /b/ 'àzabtà ‘to torture’, /f/ cafké ‘to 
snatch’, 1.e. coda labial and velar obstruents which fail to sonorize even though 
they appear in the appropriate syllable-final environment. 

The coronal stops /t, d, d/ rhotacized to rolled /ř/ in coda position (a still 


active process), !0 e.g. 


farke ‘long-distance trader’ < *fatké (cf. pl. fataké), kár ‘do not!’ (</= kada), 


farkà ‘wake up’ (< *fadkà), mayaf ‘restore’ (= WH mayas) 


Rhotacization of the sibilants /s, z/ — /f/ also takes place but is sporadic—cf. 


fuska ‘face’ and fizgé ‘srab’ where the sibilants are retained—and so is handled, 





101m some Western Hausa dialects, syllable-final /F/ changed to /l/, e.g. *biyat > *biyar > 
biyal 'five' (with biyat still attested). 
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together with the /ts/ — /r/ change, as a separate phonological process in 


reduplicative forms by Newman (2000: chap. 34). 


7.3. Gemination 


All consonants can occur medially as geminates (indicated with double letters), 
e.g. babba ‘large’ (cf. baba 'father), Ballé ‘unfasten’ (cf. bàlagà ‘reach 
puberty’), mussa ‘cat’ (cf. musa ‘deny’), gayya ‘communal work’ (cf. gaya 
‘tell’), bukka ‘grass hut’ (cf. bükatà ‘need’), hannu ‘hand, arm’ (cf. hana 
‘prevent’), kuwwa ‘shout(ing)’ (cf. küwa ‘and, also’). See also Carnochan 
(1957). Geminates are especially widespread in derived polymorphemic words, 
e.g. involving morphological reduplication, and coda-position consonants and 
glides regularly assimilate and geminate with a following consonant (either 
word-internally across syllable boundaries, or across word boundaries). 


Examples: 


gwárra ‘kolanuts’ (pl. of goró), sunànnaki ‘names’ (pl. of suna), kakkawo 
‘bring (a lot of things)’ (pluractional form of kawo ‘bring’), rarraba ‘divide up 
(amongst many people)’ (pluractional of raba ‘divide’), dafaffé ‘cooked’ (past 
participle of dafà ‘cook’), bdgaggéniya ‘trading blows’ (mutuality noun from 
bugà ‘hit’), zazzafa ‘very hot (intensive sensory adjective from zafi ‘heat’), dud 
da = duk da ‘in spite of’, motàssà = motàrsa ‘his car’, fitad da = fitar da ‘take 
out’, jinjinniya = jinjifniya ‘baby girl’, rigar-ruwa (< rigar-ruwa) ‘raincoat’, 
kak ka = kar ka yi haka! ‘don’t do that!’ 


7.4. Metathesis 


Lexical metathesis entails transposing either consonants in contiguous syllables 
or word-internal abutting consonants, and it occurs, sometimes dialectally, in a 


number of nouns and verbs. Examples: (adjacent syllables) hawainiya = 
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wahainiya ‘chameleon’, nauyi = yauni ‘heaviness’, taKama = tamaka 
‘boasting’, tawada = tadawa ‘ink’, (abutting consonants) kwasfa = kwafsa 
‘shell’, gauraya = garwaya ‘mix’. Note too /m.r/ — /r.m/ metathesis in WH, 
e.g. ’amré — 'arme (cf. SH ’auré ‘marriage’ with /m/ — /u/ weakening), and 


/aCi/ — /iCa/ vocalic metathesis in sani = shina ‘know’. 


Chapter 3 
Classification of Nouns 


1. Introduction 


Hausa nouns fall into two basic classes: (1) common nouns, e.g. mota ‘car’, ci 
‘goal (sport)’, dóki ‘horse’, d'àci ‘bitterness’, gini ‘building’, makaranta 
‘school’, shinkafa ‘rice’, barci ‘sleep(ing)’, Fubutu ‘writing’, dàbarà ‘plan’, 
tsawo ‘height’; and (2) proper nouns, e.g. (personal names) Audu ‘Audu’, 
Halima ‘Halima’, Musa ‘Musa’, (place names) Afirkà ‘Africa’, Ingilà 
‘England’, Kano ‘Kano’. Common nouns further divide into dynamic/non- 
dynamic, count/noncount and concrete/abstract. (See $4 for the morphological 
properties of nouns and adjectives, $5 for derived nouns and adjectives, and $9 


for the structure and syntax of simple noun phrases.) On the classification of 
Hausa nouns, see also: Furniss (19912), Galadanci (1969, 1976: 4ff.), Newman 
(2000: chaps 48, 52), and Wolff (1993: chap. 4). 


2. Common Nouns 


Common nouns, both simple and derived, subdivide into two semantic/syntactic 


subclasses: so-called "dynamic" and "non-dynamic" nouns. 
2.1. Dynamic nouns 


Dynamic nouns express actions, activities and events, and often correspond to 


-ing' gerunds in English. Examples: 


aiki ‘work(ing)’, ciniki ‘bargaining’, dambe ‘boxing’, ihü ‘yelling’, iyó 


‘swimming’, kàratü 'study(ing), màganà 'talk(ing)', rét6 ‘hanging, dangling’, 
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sürütü ‘chatter(ing)’, waKe-waKe ‘singing’, wasa ‘play(ing)’, yaki ‘fight(ing), 


war 


A key syntactic property of eventive dynamic nouns is their ability to follow the 
general yi ‘do’ to form phrasal verbs with actor subjects, e.g. ka yi aiki yâu? ‘did 
you work today?’ (lit...do work(ing)...), zân yi kàràtü ‘I’m going to study’ (...do 
study(ing)). They can also, like nonfinite forms, occur with an Imperfective TAM, 
e.g. yanà magana ‘he is talking’, sunà waKe-wake ‘they are singing’ (with the 
verbal noun yin omitted). Another diagnostic feature is their ability to function as 
complements of aspectual verbs, e.g. sun farà sürütü ‘they started chattering’, 
ka dingà KoRari ‘keep on trying’. Some dynamic activity nouns are derived 
from verbs (= deverbal nouns), e.g. kwànciya ‘lying down’ (« kwanta ‘lie 
down’), Kira ‘smithing’ (< Kéra ‘smith, forge’), noma ‘farming’ (< nomé ‘clear 
weeds’), rakiyà ‘seeing s’one off’ (< raka ‘escort’), sata ‘stealing’ (< sata 
‘steal’), kàd'e-kàd'e ‘drumming’ (< kadà = kidà ‘beat (drum)’). Although 
typically noncount, a few dynamic nouns do have distinct plurals, e.g. magana 


‘talk(ing)’ (pl. màgàngànü), sürütü ‘chatter(ing)’ (pl. sürütai). 
2.2. Non-dynamic nouns 


Non-dynamic common nouns denote persons, objects, locations, attributes, etc., 
e.g. mütüm ‘man, person’, iyali ‘family’, mótà ‘car’, daki ‘room, hut’, daci 
‘bitterness’, dabara ‘plan’, and are semantically classifiable as count, collective 
or noncount. The count/noncount distinction correlates with different syntactic 


and morphological patterns. 


2.2.1. Count nouns 
Count nouns denote countable, individuable entities, usually concrete but 


occasionally abstract, e.g. 


(concrete) mütüm ‘man, person’ (pl. mutané), bishiya ‘tree’ (pl. bishiyoyi), 


manomi ‘farmer’ (pl. manéma), mótà ‘car’ (pl. mótóci), yaro ‘boy’ (pl. yárà), 
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(abstract) tünàni ‘thought, thinking’ (pl. tünàne-tünàne), dabara ‘idea, plan’ 


(pl. dàbàrü), wàhalà ‘difficulty’ (pl. wahaloli) - 


Some personal count nouns can also function as adjectives, e.g. bebe = ‘deaf- 
mute person’ or ‘deaf-mute’, mahaukaci = ‘madman’ or ‘mad’, tsoho = ‘old 
man’ or ‘old’. 

Count nouns are discrete units in syntactic and semantic terms. They freely 
accept core determiners like the specific indefinite determiner and definite 


ee Seog 


determiner, e.g. wani mütüm ‘a (certain) man’, wata dàbara ‘a (certain) plan’, 
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mütumin ‘the man’, dabarar ‘the plan’, in addition to distributive universal 
quantifiers, e.g. kKowacé shékara 'every/each year’. Count nouns can operate 
morphologically distinct plurals, with plural agreement on targets, and can be 
postmodified by numerals and other quantifiers, e.g. wadànnán mutané ukü 
‘these three men’, wasu yara [sun |p] shigo ‘some children have come in’, 
dàbàrü dà yawa ‘many plans’. Non-dynamic count nouns can be verb-derived, 
e.g. büfatà ‘need’ (pl. büfàtü, < büfatà ‘need’), Bangaré ‘fragment’ (pl. 
Dangaróri, < Bangàre ‘chip piece off’), hàlittà ‘creature’ (pl. halitta, < hàlittà 
‘create’), tambaya ‘question’ (pl. tambayoyi, < tambaya ‘ask, question’). Some 
count nouns have zero plurals, e.g. (singular or plural) ayaba f. ‘banana(s)’, 


gada f. ‘duiker(s)’, gizó-gizó m. ‘spider(s)’, jallo m. ‘gourd water-bottle(s)'. 


2.2.2. | Collective nouns 


Common collective nouns, including organizational bodies, are: 


dangi m./pl. ‘family, kin’, iyali m./pl. ‘family’, jàma'à f./pl. ‘the public, people’, 
kaya m./pl. ‘load(s)’, sōjà = soji m./pl. ‘the army, the military’, tard m./pl. 


‘meeting, crowd’, züriyà f./pl. ‘offspring’ 


When used in the singular—most have distinct plurals—collectives can control 
either singular concord if denoting the group as a whole, or plural concord if 


denoting the individual members. Examples: 
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jàma'à tà yàrda ‘the public agrees’ (lit. public 3f.PF agree) 
wasu jama’a sun cé... ‘some people say... (some people 3pl.PF say) 
soja yanà mulki yànzu 'the army is ruling now' 


(army 3m.IMPF rule now) 

sojà sun yi jüyin mulki 'the military have taken over' 
(military 3pl.PF do change.of rule) 

zuriyata ta/sun yi yawa ‘my offspring are many’ 


(offspring.of.1sg 3f./3pl.PF do many) 


2.2.5.  Noncount nouns 
Noncount mass nouns represent undifferentiated entities, both concrete and 


abstract, including masses and liquids. Examples: 


àbinci ‘food’, àlbáshi ‘salary’, audügà ‘cotton’, azümi ‘fasting’, bakin Karfé 
‘iron’, cuku ‘cheese’, géró ‘millet’, giya ‘beer’, gyàda ‘peanuts’, hàfuri 
‘patience’, kasuwanci ‘trading’, lafiya ‘health’, madara ‘milk’, mái ‘oil’, murnà 


‘happiness’, shinkafa ‘rice’, tawada ‘ink’, zafi ‘heat’ 


Noncounts are morphologically invariant singular nouns with singular 
concord, though kudi ‘money’ and ruwa ‘water’ can take plural agreement, and 
the plural form kud'àd e can be used to designate ‘monies’. Noncounts readily 
take the definite determiner, e.g. mán/warin 'the oil/stench', or a demonstrative, 
e.g. wannàn àbinci ‘this food’, but do not naturally accept the specific indefinite 
determiner except with an incremental ‘another’ reading, e.g. ina són wani mái, 
wata audüga/shinkafà ‘I want another (different type of) oil, cotton/rice'. They 
are also incompatible with distributive universal quantifiers, e.g. *kowàce lafiyà 
'every health', but can be determined by some form of the collective universal 
quantifier DUK, e.g. na cinye dukkan abincina ‘I’ve eaten up all my food’, and 
can also take multal and paucal quantifiers (but not numerals), e.g. na ci 
shinkafa dà dama/kadan ‘I’ve eaten much/a little rice’. To denote exact 


quantities of noncount entities, unit measure expressions are used, e.g. hatsi 
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dami biyu ‘two bundles of corn’ (lit. corn bundle two), fetür galan goma ‘ten 
gallons of petrol’ (petrol gallon ten). Some nouns can be either count or 
noncount, e.g. buródi = count ‘loaf’ or noncount ‘bread’—cf. na sayo burodi 
biyu ‘I bought two loaves’ and na sayo burodi ‘I bought (some) bread’. 

Some noncount nouns are verb-based, e.g. wanki ‘washing, laundry’ (< 
wanké ‘wash’), ci ‘goal (sport)’ (< ci ‘eat, conquer’), zama ‘existence, becoming’ 
(< zama ‘(be)come’), damuwa ‘problem, trouble’ (< damu ‘be troubled’), 
iyawa ‘ability’ (< iyà ‘be able (to)’), jaffabawa ‘examination’ (< jarràba 
‘examine’), Kwaréwa ‘expertise’ (< Kware ‘be expert’), sandfwa 
‘announcement’ (< sanar ‘inform’). Some adverbs can function as noncount 
(non-dynamic) head nouns, e.g. góbe ta Allah ce ‘tomorrow belongs to God’ 


(lit. tomorrow is of God), nan ya fi ‘here is better’, sànnu bà ta hana zuwa 





‘slow but sure’ (slowly doesn’t prevent coming). 


2.3. Concrete vs. abstract nouns 


Transcending the formal/semantic count~noncount dichotomy is the semantic 
distinction between common non-dynamic nouns which denote concrete, 
physically observable/measurable/material objects, and abstract, usually non- 
observable, etc., entities. Both categories contain both simple and derived forms. 


Examples: 


(concrete) Bangaré ‘fragment’, d6ki ‘horse’, dutsé ‘stone’, yar6 ‘boy’, gida 


` 
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‘house’, gini ‘building’, (abstract) dàbara ‘idea, plan’, fata ‘hope’, hankali 


‘intelligence, sense’, hàsarà ‘loss’, iyawa ‘ability’, sauKi ‘easiness’, soyayya 


‘mutual love’ 


Many concrete nouns are count, though some are non-count (§2.2.3); abstract 
nouns are typically noncount, with a few exceptions (§2.2.1). 


Abstract nouns denote an abstract, often inherent property of some kind, e.g. 
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(simple) addini ‘religion’, ilmi ‘education’, koré ‘greenness’, kyau ‘beauty’, raki 
‘cowardice’, (derived) damuwa ‘problem, trouble’, dangantaka ‘relationship’, 


gurgunci ‘lameness’, sabunta ‘newness’, sani ‘knowledge’, wauta ‘stupidity’ 


They also include the morphologically uniform subclass of so-called “Abstract 
Nouns of Sensory Quality", e.g. daci ‘bitterness’, fadi ‘width’, Kanshi 


‘fragrance’, sanyi ‘cold’ ($5:2.6). 


2.4. Nouns with dual (dynamic/non-dynamic) class membership 


Some verb-derived nouns have both properties, 1.e. they can operate either as 


dynamic or non-dynamic (often concrete) nouns. Examples: 


auré = (dynamic) ‘marrying’ or (non-dynamic) ‘marriage’ (< aura ‘marry’), 
bugu = ‘beating’ or ‘punch’ (< bügà ‘beat’), gini = ‘(activity of) building’ or ‘a 
building’ (< gina ‘build’), haihdwa = ‘giving birth’ or ‘offspring, progeny’ (< 
haihü ‘give birth’), kalló = ‘looking at’ or ‘a stare’ (< kalla ‘look at’), simu = 


‘getting’ or ‘possession’ (< sàmü ‘get’) 


3. Proper Nouns 


Proper nouns include names of specific persons, places, times, etc. Many proper 
nouns differ phonologically, and sometimes minimally, from common nouns in 
having a short final vowel. See also: Abraham (1959b: 189ff.), Daba (1987), 
Gouffé (1967), Kirk-Greene (1964a), R. M. Newman (1990: 320-21), Yahaya 
& Sani (1979?), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 48), from where much of 


the following description is taken. 
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3.1. Personal names 


Personal names divide into two subclasses: (1) Islamic birth names (sünan 


yanka); and (2) everyday names (sünan rana).! 


3.11. Islamic birth names (sünan yanka) 

Personal names for Muslim Hausa, e.g. Mühammadu = Muhammad 
‘Muhammad’, Hawwa ‘Eve’, are known as sünan yanka (lit. name.of 
slaughtering), after the practice of giving the child his/her name seven days after 
the birth at a special naming ceremony (bikin sina), when a ram is slaughtered 
and prayers are said. Other common, Arabic-based birth names with variants 


include (short forms and English equivalents provided if available): 


Male: Abdallahi, Abdülhàmid, ÀAbdülRadir, Abddlmalik, Àbdülsàlàmü = 
(shortened) Abdülsàlám, Abdürràhàmán (all based on A bdül ‘servant of” 
followed by one of the names of God), Abdu = Audü (= short variants of 
names beginning with Abdul), Abubakar = Habu, Adamu = Adamu = Ado 
‘Adam’, Ahmad, Ali (son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad), Dauda ‘David’, 
Farugu = Fàrüf, Hàlilü, Hamidu, Haruna = Haru ‘Aaron’, [brahim 
‘Abraham’, Isa ‘Jesus’, Isiyaku ‘Isaac’, Isma’ila ‘Ishmael’, Jibirin ‘Gabriel’, 
àbirü = Kabir (‘the Great), Mamudu = Müdi, Musa ‘Moses’, Nuhü ‘Noah’, 


Rabi’, Salihü, Salisd, Shéhü, Sulémànü = Sulé ‘Solomon’, Tijjani, Üsümanü 
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= Üsümán, Yahaya ‘John’, Yakubu ‘Jacob’, Yüsufü = Yüsüf ‘Joseph’. Note too 
Mühammadü Sani Muhammad the Second, Mühammadü Salisüà Muhammad 
the Third, etc., a system used for distinguishing same-name family members, 
and conventional spellings such as Allah ‘God’ = /’alla/, and Mustapha = 


/mustafa/. 








IName-avoidance (alkunya, cf. kunya ‘shame, embarrassment’) between certain categories of 
kin is prevalent throughout Hausa society, and circumlocutions are often used. Thus, a son 
will refer to someone with the same name as his father or mother as mai sünan baba ‘the one 
with the name of (my) father’ or mai sünan inna ‘the one with the name of (my) mother’ 
respectively; a wife might refer to her husband as dan waàné ‘son of so-and-so’ or Malam 
(roughly ‘Mister’); and a parent, especially a mother, might use yarón nan ‘that boy’ or 
yarinyar nan ‘that girl’ for the oldest son or daughter, etc. 
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Female (some containing the Arabic suffix -atü): A'ishatü = (shortened) 
A’isha and Aisha (one of the Prophets wives), Amina, Bintà, Fatima, 
Hadizatu = Hadiza (one of the Prophets wives), Halima, Maryamu = 
Maryamà = Mafryama = Maryàm = Màiřo ‘Mary’, Rahila ‘Rachel’, Saratü = 


Sarai ‘Sarah’, Zàinabü = Abu (one of the Prophet’s daughters). 


(Notice that final H tone /a/ is long in names, e.g. Isa ‘Jesus’, Ràhilà ‘Rachel’, 


etc.) 


3.1.2. Everyday names (sünan rana) 

In addition to the primary names (sünan yanka), there is also a class of 
everyday personal names known as sünan rana (lit. name.of day) or laKabi 
‘nickname’. These everyday names typically relate to the circumstances or timing 
(e.g. day) of a child's birth, its physical characteristics, or some eponymous 
connection with a particular Islamic name. Others correspond to occupations, 
official positions or kin-terms. Some are male only, e.g. Jàtau m. = fair-skinned 
boy, or female only names, e.g. Ta-Sallà f. (of.Muslim festival/prayer), and a 
few can be either male or female, e.g. Cindó m./f. = child with six fingers. Most 
preserve the historically original short final vowels and often correspond to 


common nouns with long (lengthened) final vowels. Examples: 


Angó m. (cf. angó ‘bridegroom’) 
Báiwa f. (cf. báiwa 'female slave") 
Dógo m. (cf. dogo ‘tall’) 

Gajére m. (cf. gàjere ‘short’) 

Giwa m./f. (cf. giwa ‘elephant’) 
Kaka f. (cf. kaka ‘harvest season’) 
Makféri m. (cf. makéri ‘blacksmith’) 


Sabo/Sabuwa m./f. (cf. sabo/sabuwa m./f. ‘new’) 
Ta-Sallà f. (cf. sallà ‘Muslim festival’, formed with the independent 


possessive fa) 
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Sarki m. (cf. sarki ‘emir, chief’) 

Téla m. (cf. téla ‘tailor’) 

Tsoho m. (cf. tsoh6 ‘old (man)’) 

Uwa f. (cf. uwa ‘mother’) 

Wali m. (cf. wali ‘chief judge’) 

Yalwa m./f. (cf. yalwa ‘abundance’) 

Yaro m. (cf. yaró ‘boy’) 

"Yar Filàni f. (cf. Filàni ‘Fulani’ (ethnic group), name compounded 


with 'Yar ‘daughter of") 


There are also some male/female pairs (both sunan yanka and sünan rana), 
e.g. Adamü/Adamà, Alhaji/Hajiya, Bàtüre/Bàtüriya = wealthy (lit. European 
male/female), Hàbibü/Hàbibà, Hasan/Hasana = first born twin, Husaini/ 
Husaina = second born twin. Some everyday names are formed with the 
derivational suffix -au)LH which denotes human traits or activities associated 
with the source word, e.g. Jatau m. = fair-skinned person (< ja ‘red’), Jimrau 
m./f. = patient, stoic person (< jimré = jüré ‘endure’), Makarau m./f. = person 
who is habitually late (« makara ‘be late’), MaKalau m./f. = child who clings to 
mother (< maKala ‘attach to’), Màntau m./f. = forgetful person (< manta 
forget), Nómau m. = successful farmer (< nómé ‘farm, hoe’). The same suffix 
can denote the temporal circumstances of the birth, e.g. Sàllau m. = child born 
during a Muslim festival (« sallà ‘Muslim festival’). 

Many everyday names are phrasal, e.g. Mijinyawà m. (lit. husband of many, 
i.e. child whose four grandparents are all alive). Some are formed with mal 
‘possessor of plus a common (often concrete) noun, e.g. (final vowel length 
variable) Màikudi m. (cf. kudi ‘money’), Mairiga m./f. (cf. rigà ‘gown’), 
Maisàngo m. (cf. sango ‘elephant harpoon’), Maitama m. (cf. tama ‘iron ore’). 
With some compound temporal names, especially day names, the masculine 
counterpart places Dan (son.of) before the feminine name, e.g. Asabe/Dan 
Asabe (cf. Àsabàr ‘Saturday’), Azümi/Dan Azumi (cf. azümi ‘(Ramadan) 


fasting month’), Jummai/ Danjümà (cf. Jumma'à ‘Friday’), Kaka/Dan Kaka 
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(cf. kaka ‘harvest time), Ladi/Dan Ladi (cf. Lahàdi ‘Sunday’), 
Lami/Danlami (cf. Alhamis ‘Thursday’). Dan and 'Yar also function as 
(‘little’, etc.) diminutives in everyday names, e.g. Dan Àuta/'Yar Auta (cf. àutà 
‘youngest child’), Danyaro (cf. yaró ‘boy’). Some names are compounds made 
up of a monoverb (L tone, long vowel) + noun, e.g. Bagari m. (give town), 
Cigàri m. (conquer town), Citumü m./f. (eat newly ripened millet head) = child 
born at end of rainy season, Ciwake m./f. (eat beans) = child born during the 
bean harvest, Shagari m. (drink porridge), Shànonó m./f. (drink milk) = child 
born at the same time as a cow. Some are compounded with a 4pl Subjunctive 
TAM subject pronoun à + VP, e.g. Abafta f. (one should leave her), Ajéfas m. 
(one should throw (him) away, implying that the boy is of little use to parents 
who have already lost children in infancy, and given in the hope that death will 
be less likely to take him away). 

Some everyday male names are closely connected with, and used as epithets 
for, particular Islamic names, including famous individuals, e.g. Cigàri m. 
(conquer town) = epithet of anyone called Ibrahim, Dan Azumi m. (son.of 
fasting period) = Làbàran, Gagarau m. (invincible) = Abubakar, Maisango 
m. (one with elephant harpoon) = Ali, Maitama m. (one with iron ore) = 
Yusufu, Mai Kano m. (one possessing/ruling Kano) = Abdullahi. Some 
epithets (nicknames) derive from modern, often western personalities, e.g. Audu 
Felé (cf. Pele, the soccer star); note too Alhaji Madi Sipikin = a well-known 
Hausa poet (< Eng. ‘spic and span’). Everyday names can combine with birth 
names, e.g. Aminü Dantata, Ibrahim Yaro, Lawan Danladi, and the birth 
name can be followed by a person's place-of-origin, e.g. Abübakàr [Tafawa 
Baléwa], Omar [Karaye], Mohamméd [Munkaila], Muhammad Kabir 
[Galadanci]. In some cases a proper name can occur in partial apposition with 
the designation of an occupation or custom, e.g. Abdullahi Makeri ‘Abdullahi 
the Blacksmith’, Ad6 Giya ‘Ado Beer’, Shéhü Mai Rediyó ‘Shehu the Radio 
Man’, Lawan Mai Maciji ‘Lawan the Snake Man’. Note too Téla Bello ‘Tailor 
Bello’, where the first premodifying appositive denotes the occupation and 


resembles a title (cf. Eng. ‘Farmer Brown’). 
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A number of common everyday names relate circumstantially to other family 
births, e.g. Gambo (Lekó) = boy born after twins, Kyauta = child born after a 
childless period (cf. kyauta ‘gift’), Sambo = second son, Tanko (Iguda) = son 


born after a series of girls. 


3.2. Personal names as common nouns 


Personal names, both Islamic and everyday, can, in special circumstances, 
behave syntactically like common count nouns. They can be pluralized, for 
example, usually with the -6Ci suffix, e.g. Asàbe, pl. Asabobi, Mu’aza, pl. 
Mu'àzóji, Shékarau, pl. Shēkarōrī, (-ai or -6Ci plural) Bàlarabe, pl. 
Balarabai or Balàrabobi, Hàbibà, pl. Hàbibai or Habibobi. A plural such as 
Hàbibai or Habibobi ‘Habibas’, therefore, as in ‘how many Habibas (i.e. 
females with the name Habiba) have you interviewed?’, no longer has a unique 
denotation. Personal names can also take determiners in restricted contexts. For 
example, the name Musa ‘Musa’ can occur with the specific indefinite determiner 
though only with an incremental ‘another’ reading, e.g. gà wani Musa ‘here’s 
another Musa’ (but *not ‘a certain Musa’). Personal names can also take the 
definite determiner, e.g. Musan ‘the Musa (in question)’, Hàlimàr ‘the Halima 
(we were talking about)’, as well as possessives, e.g. Ina Audunka? ‘where’s 
your Audu?'. Names can also be postmodified by a relative clause, e.g. wató 
Sabón dà ya Fubuta bàbban littafin nan? ‘you mean the Sabo who wrote that 


major book?'. 
3.3. Hypocoristics 


Hypocoristics are terms of endearment or familiarity formed by morphological 
modification (usually suffixation) of a personal name (cf. Eng. "Tommykins', 
etc.). See Newman & Ahmad (1992), and Newman (2000: chap. 48) for details. 


Some of the main hypocoristic formations include: 


1. -:CV)LHH or -:t) HH, where the stem-final CV syllable 1s either copied or 


a suffix -:ti is attached, the penultimate vowel on the output is long /:/, and a 
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LHH tone pattern is superimposed. Examples: (reduplicated CV suffix) 
Àmadü/À màdüdu m., Ladi/Ladidi f., Sale/Sàlele m.; (-:ti suffix with 
final /a/ name), Abba/Abbati m., Ummà/Ümmaáti f. 

2. -alo/-ala)H, e.g. Binta/Bintalo f., Kande/Kandala f., Mamman/ 
Mammalo m. 

3. -lle or -le/lé, e.g. Baba/Baballe m., Hajiya/Hajiyalle f., Bawa/Bawale m., 
Kaka/Kakalé m./f., Uwa/Uwale f., Iyà/lyàle f. 

4. -ùwā (mainly final -u female names), e.g. Dudu/Duduwa f., Shatu/ 
Shatüwa f. Note too Bintü/Bintutu/Bintutüwa f. where the final -üwa 


output is built on an already extended hypocoristic. 


4. Titles 


Titles typically denote political, religious and social positions, military ranks and 
academic or professional status, and many are loanwords from English and 


Arabic (also Kanuri). Status titles precede the personal name. Examples: 


Annabi Īsā the Prophet Jesus, Alkali Musa Judge Musa, Cif Ernest 
Shonekan Chief Ernest Shonekan, Firayim Minista Tony Blair Prime 
Minister Tony Blair, Jakada Walter C. Carrington Ambassador Walter C. 
Carrington, Sakataré Madeleine Albright Secretary Madeleine Albright, 
Shügàbà Obasanjo President Obasanjo, Yàrimà Charles Prince Charles, 
Gimbiya Diana Princess Diana, Madaki Shehü Madaki (traditional title) 
Shehu, Janàr [brahim Babangida General Ibrahim Babangida, Manjo-Janar 
Audü Major-General Audu, Süfetó Sanda Inspector Sanda, Waziri Gidado 
Vizier Gidado, Dàraktà-Janàr Altine Zwandor Director-General Altine 
Zwandor, Dokta Nnamdi Azikiwe Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Furofésa/Farfésa 


Kàbirü Professor Kabiru, Gwaggó Jummai Aunt Jummai 


Institutional titles such as Sarki ‘King, Emir, Chief’ and Sarauniya ‘Queen’, in 


addition to Galadima = emir’s senior son or brother, Ciroma = emir's senior 
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son, Yàrimà ‘Prince’ (« Kan.), and Kàntomà ‘Administrator’, normally occur in 


a postmodifying genitive construction with a location. Examples: 


Sarkin Kano ‘the Emir of Kano’, Sarkin Maférà ‘Chief of the Blacksmiths’ 
(craft title), Kàntomàn Jihar Kadtina ‘the Administrator of Kaduna State’, 
Sàrauniyar Ingilà ‘the Queen of England’. Note too Marigàyi Janar Muftala 


Mthammad ‘the Late General Murtala Muhammad’. 


The general term of respect is Malàm (roughly = Mr.), f. Malama (Mrs.), 
e.g. Malam Amini Kano Mr. Aminu Kano, Malam Sabo Mr. Sabo, 
Malama Ladi Mrs. Ladi, and Mista is also used as a courtesy title, e.g. Mista 
Adams Mr. Adams. The status title Alhaji (f. Hajiya) is adopted by someone 
who has performed the pilgimage (Hajj) to Mecca and precedes any other titles, 
e.g. Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, Hajiya Yalwa Aliya: Hajiya Yalwa Aliyu. Honorifics can also be used 
with composite names, e.g. Mai Girma Gwamnan Jihàr Kano His Excellency 
the Governor of Kano State, Mai Martabà Sarkin Müsülmi His Highness the 
Sultan of Sokoto. 


Some titles can be pronounced with all L tones depending upon the speaker, 


e.g. 


Dokta Bajiri Dr. Bargery (author of the famous Hausa dictionary) (cf. the 
corresponding common noun dokta ‘doctor’, which also has a long final 
vowel), Gwàmnà Audü Bako Governor Audu Bako (cf. gwamna ‘governor’), 
Kànàr Lawal Jafara Isa Colonel Lawal Jafaru Isa (cf. kanaf ‘colonel’), 
Kyaftin Johnny Uku Captain Johnny Uku (cf. kyaftin ‘captain’), Nas Mary 


Nurse Mary (cf. nas ‘nurse’). 


5. Geographical Names 


Geographical names, e.g. continents, countries, states, emirates, cities and towns, 


quarters/neighbourhoods, oceans, rivers, mountains, etc., are usually feminine 
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gender, whether native or foreign, and whatever their phonological shape. In 
terms of morphological make-up, geographical names are either simple or 


complex. 


5.1. Simple (non-derived) geographical names 


Names for long-established places within the Hausa-speaking area are often non- 
analyzable. Most native geographical names end in a short vowel —Kanó and 
Daura are conspicuous exceptions—and some end in a consonant. Examples 


(cities, towns, emirates, rivers, hills): 


Argungü(n), Azàre, Bici, Biróm, Dàmagàram, Daura, Dutsé, Dambatta, 
Gaya, Góbir, Gumal, Güsau, Gwandu, Hadeéejà, Jahin, Jéga, Katsina, 
Kàzaure, Maradi, Mátamái, Rano, Ringim, Sakkwato, Tawa, Wuüdil, 
Zamfara, Zariya = Zazzàu, Züru, Dàla ‘Dala’ (hill in Kano City), Kuféna 
'Kufena' (hill in Zaria City), Màgwan ‘Magwan’ (hill outside Kano City), 


Galma 'Galma' (river in Zaria), Wàtàri ‘Watari’ (river in Kano)? 


5.2. Complex (derived) geographical names 


Complex geographical place names—also feminine gender—often correspond to 
cognate personal names or common nouns, and group into the following 


morphological categories: 


Common nouns 
Some place names—towns, villages, town-quarters, etc.—are related to common 
nouns designating a concrete object of some kind, but differ minimally in having 


a short final vowel, e.g. Dutsé (cf. dütse ‘stone, mountain’), Fage = Fage area 





“Places can be expressed as [descriptor-'of' proper noun] constructions, e.g. Birnin Kanó 
'Kano City/the City of Kano' (lit. city.of Kano), Jihàr Sakkwato 'Sokoto State/the State of 
Sokoto', Nahiyàr Afirka ‘the African Continent/the Continent of Africa’, Kógin Kwara ‘the 
Niger River/the River Niger’. 
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of Kano City (cf. fage ‘open space’), Kura (cf. kura ‘hyena’), Lafiya (cf. lafiya 
‘health’), Rimi (cf. rimi ‘silk cotton tree’), Yalwa = Yalwa (town-quarter) (cf. 


yàlwà ‘abundance’), Yashi (cf. yashi 'sand"). 


Plural suffix -awa 
This plural *ethnonymic" suffix is used with place names (toponyms), personal 


names, and common nouns to create names of areas, towns, town-quarters, etc., 


e.g. 


Adamawa (< Adamu ‘Adam’), Agadasawa = quarter in Kano City (< Agadas 
= Agades), Gabasawa (« gabas ‘east’), Gobirawa = quarter in Kano City (< 
Gobir = Gobir area), Kududdufawa = quarter in Kano City (< küduddufi 
‘borrow-pit’), Müsawa (< Musa ‘Musa’), Nasafawa (< nasafa ‘victory’), 
Tamburawa (< tamburà pl. ‘royal drums’). Note too the plural-based names 
Dawaki (cf. dawaki, pl. of doókl ‘horse’), and Shàrifai = quarter in Kano City 


(pl. of shàrifi ‘person who claims descent from the Prophet Muhammad’). 


Locative ma- prefix 

The deverbal locative formation ma-...-à/1 with all H tones occurs with a number 
of place names, and the suffix can also surface as short -a or -i, e.g. Mahuta (« 
huta rest), Majéma (< jéma 'tan), MalaBà (< laBé ‘crouch behind’), 


Malumfashi (< lumfasa ‘take a breath’), Mararraba (< rarraba ‘divide up’). 


X + noun compounds 

Some place names are phrasal compounds made up of X + noun (length of final 
vowel variable). X can be Dan/Yar/Yan (lit. ‘son/daughter/children.of’), e.g. 
Dan Agundi = Kano City gate(way), Danguguwa (cf. güguwà ‘whirlwind’), 
‘Yarkasuwa (cf. kasuwa ‘market’), ' Yan Awaki (cf. awaki ‘goats’), 
'Yandóyà (cf. dõyà ‘yam(s)’). X can also consist of an adjective (with the 
linker), e.g. Dogon Dütsi (tall.of mountain), Dogon Nama (long.of meat), 
Sabon Gari (new.of town), or a noun (with the linker), e.g. Dawakin Kudu 


(horses.of south), Dutsén Ma (mountain.of Ma), Gidan Makama (house.of 
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Makama = museum), Kwarin Mabuga (valley.of cloth beaters), Rijiyar 
Giginya (well.of deleb-palm), Ruwan Dadi (water.of pleasantness), Tudün 
Makera (hill.of blacksmiths), Tudün Wada (hill.of wealth), Zangón Barébari 
(camp.of Kanuri). Some place names consist of a noun plus numeral, e.g. Rijiya 
Hudu (well four). 


5.3. Foreign geographical names 


Names for cities, countries, continents, seas, oceans, etc. outside the Hausa- 
speaking area are loanwords from Arabic or (more recently) English. Arabic 


loans denoting places and seas within the Islamic world include: 


Alkahira = Kairó Cairo, Bàgàdazà Baghdad, Bahar Maliyà Red Sea, Bahar 
Rüm Mediterranean Sea (lit. sea.of Rome), Birnin Kudüs (City of) Jerusalem, 
Habashà Ethiopia, IsKandafiya Alexandria, Isrá'ilà Israel, Mak(k)à Mecca, 
Masàr = Misirà Egypt, Pàlàsdinü Palestine, Saudiyya (= Kasa Mai Tsarki, 
lit. land possessing holiness) Saudi Arabia, Sham = Siriyà Syria, Tarabulus 


Tripoli 


Geographical names borrowed from English, some spelled with the letter ‘p’, 


include: 


Afirkà = Afirkà Africa, Amifka = Amürkà America, Asiya Asia, Atàlantikà 
Atlantic (Ocean), Badtn Ibadan, Bàrno Borno, Binuwai Benue (River, 
Town, State), Birtaniya Britain, Cadi Chad, Caina = Sin China, Faransa 
France, Fatakwal Port Harcourt, Filat6 Plateau State, Gana Ghana, Indiya 
India, Ingila England, lrak = lrafi Iraq, Jamüs Germany, Japan Japan, 
Kàmàru Cameroon, Kógin Nil = Kógin Nil) River Nile, Kyanadà Canada, 
Landàn London, Légàs = Ìkko Lagos, Màidugüri Maiduguri, Mali Mali, 
Marok6 Morocco, Nijériya = Najériya = Nàijeriyà Nigeria, Nijár Niger, 
Pakistan Pakistan, Paris Paris, Pasha Persia (Iran), Rasha Russia, Sahara 


Sahara (Desert), Südán Sudan, Tafkin Cadi Lake Chad, Tanzdaniya 
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Tanzania, Tékun Pasha Persian Gulf, Wàgàdugü Ouagadougou, Yamai 


Niamey, Zambiya Zambia, (Zirin) Gaza Gaza (Strip). See also Türai Europe 


[ec 


6. Temporal Names 


Week days—feminine gender by analogy with rana f. 'day'—and names of 


Islamic calendar months—masculine, cf. watà m. ‘month’—are borrowed from 


Arabic as follows: 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Lahadi 
Littinin/Litinin 
Talata 


Wednesday Laraba 
Example: (ranar/ran) Lahadi/Talata ce ‘it’s Sunday/Tuesday'. 


Ist month 
2nd month 
3rd month 
4th month 
5th month 
6th month 


Muharram 
Safar 

Ràbir'ü Lawwal 
Ràbruü Lahif 
Jimada Lawwal 


Jimada Lahir 


Thursday 
Friday 


Saturday 


7th month 
8th month 
9th month 
10th month 
11th month 
12th month 


Alhamis 


Jumma’a 


Asabar (= Sati < Eng.) 


Rajab 

Sha’aban 
Ràmàlán/Ràmàdán 
Shawwal 

ZulKida 

Zulhajji 


Example: Zülfidà shi né wata na goma sha d'aya 'Zul&ida is the 11th month’, 


English-based western calendar months (all masculine) are: 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


Jànairü 
Fabrairu 
Maris 
Afrilü 
Mayu 


Yuni 


August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Yuli 
Agusta 


Satumba 
Oktoba 
Nuwamba 


Disamba 
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The two major Muslim festivals (religious holidays) are ‘the Greater Festival’ 
Babbar Salla = Sallàr Layya (/d-al-Kabir, at the time of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca), and ‘the Lesser Festival’ Karamar Salla = Sallàr Azümi (/d-al-Fitr, 


following Ramadan). Note too Kifsimati Christmas, and Ista Easter. 


7. Books, Newspapers 


Important (religious) books include Al£ür"ani Mai Girma the Holy Koran and 
Littafi Mai Tsarki the Holy Bible, and the main Hausa newspaper is Gaskiya 
Ta Fi Kwabo Truth Is Worth More Than A Penny (lit. truth 3f.PF exceed 
penny). 


Chapter 4 
Simple Nouns and Adjectives: Gender and Number 


1. Introduction 


This chapter describes the phonological and morphological properties of simple, 
non-derived nouns and adjectives. Simple adjectives have essentially the same 
formal properties as nouns, and they vary for number and gender in accordance 
with the same morphological rules. (See $3 for the classification of nouns, $5 for 
derived nouns and adjectives, and $9 for the structure of simple noun phrases 
and the syntactic properties of nouns and adjectives.) The two key dimensions of 
nominal and adjectival morphophonological behaviour are gender ($2) and 
number ($3). 


2. Gender 


Hausa, in keeping with a number of Chadic languages, has retained the 
Afroasiatic distinction between nouns which are lexically masculine and those 
which are feminine, and Hausa nouns exhibit overt morphophonological 
correlations with gender (see Newman 1979a, Parsons 1960a, 1961, 1963, and 
especially Newman 2000: chap. 31 for detailed descriptions). The two-term 
masculine/feminine gender opposition is distinguished in the singular only, 
where there is a general correlation between grammatical gender and 
phonological shape—most nouns ending in -i(i), -e(e), -o(0), -u(u) or in a 
consonant are masculine, and feminine nouns almost all end in -a(a). For human 
and higher animal referents (see below), grammatical gender correlates with 
natural gender. In most cases, however, overt grammatical gender on simple 
nouns is lexically determined. The intrinsic grammatical gender of head nouns 


shows up on various agreement-displaying targets, including gender-sensitive 
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adjectives (§2.6), in a range of syntactic constructions. Examples (head nouns 


underlined): 


aiki-n makeri ne ‘it’s the blacksmith’s work’ 


work(m)-of(m) blacksmith COP(m) 





mata-rF maféri cé ‘it’s the blacksmith's wife’ 
wife(f)-of(f) blacksmith COP(f) 
Kwallo né ‘it’s a stone (in fruit)’ 


stone(m) COP(m) 


cf. Kwallo cé ‘it’s a ball’ 
ball(f) COP(f) 
wata motà fara 'a white car 





SID(f) car(f) white(f) 


Examples of masculine gender nouns ending in -i(1), -e(e), -0(0), -u(u) ora 


consonant, including (de)verbal nouns, are: 


hanci m. ‘nose’, rami m. ‘hole’, gini m. ‘building’, Rage m. ‘false accusation’, 
Zóbé m. ‘ring’, gōřò m. ‘kolanut’, idó m. ‘eye’, Kwaro m. ‘insect’, róRó m. 
‘begging’, àbü m. ‘thing’, bugü m. ‘beating’, gandu m. ‘large farm’, mütüm m. 


‘man’, tebur m. ‘table’ 


Most loanwords ending in these same vowels are also masculine gender, unless 
the gender is determined by semantics or analogy (see below), e.g. (< Eng.) fenti 
m. ‘paint’, Felüwe m. ‘railway’, büló m. ‘cement block’, ülü m. ‘wool’, (< Ar.) 
linzàmi m. ‘bridle’, sulhü m. ‘peace’. Native Hausa nouns ending in the 
diphthongs -ai or -au are also normally masculine, e.g. faifai m. 'circular mat, 
record’, kai m. ‘head’, mái m. ‘oil’, rai m. ‘life’, dakau m. ‘pounding corn for 
payment’, sau m. ‘footprint’, sau m. ‘times (multiplication)’, tautau m. ‘sore, 


carbuncle’ (cf. though masai ‘cesspit’ which is usually feminine). 
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Due to various historical changes, however, the system is not maximally 
overt, and there are a number of masculine gender native Hausa nouns which end 


in -a(a), the usual feminine gender-identifying final vowel.! Examples: 


bera m. ‘mouse, rat’, dila m. ‘jackal’, fa m. ‘rocky outcrop’, gaba m. ‘front of 
body’, kada m. ‘crocodile’, sina m. ‘name’, wata m. ‘moon, month’ (note too 
the (de)verbal nouns dakà m. ‘pounding’, gyara m. ‘repair(ing)’, and sha m. 


‘drinking’). 


In some cases natural gender overrides surface phonology (see also below), e.g. 
bawa m. ‘(male) slave’, baba = übà m. ‘father’, wá m. ‘elder brother’, zakara 
m. ‘cock’. A number of HH tone nouns like gida m. ‘house, compound’ and 
ruwa m. ‘water’ are erstwhile (Class 11) plurals which have been reanalyzed as 
masculine singular stems. Some final -a(a) masculine nouns are loans, mainly 
from English, where natural sex-gender again determines grammatical gender, 
e.g. fadà m. ‘(Catholic) father, priest’, hafsà m. ‘officer’, helümà m. ‘headman, 
foreman’ (note too bappà m. ‘paternal uncle’ « Ful.). The loanword nama ‘meat, 
flesh’ (< Niger-Congo) is also masculine. 

A typologically interesting feature of the system involves assignment of 
gender to a noun by semantic analogy with the intrinsic gender of an established 
generic referent in the language. Thus, some final -a loan nouns get their 
masculine gender from a pre-existing masculine referent (see also below for 


feminines). Examples: 


basfa m. ‘motor scooter (Vespa)’ (cf. kéké m. ‘bicycle’), silifà m. 'slipper(s), 
sandal(s)’ (cf. takalmi m. ‘shoe’), süfà m. ‘super grade petroleum’ (cf. man 


fetur m. ‘petroleum’) 


1 Historically, both masculine and feminine nouns are reconstructable with all five final vowels 
plus consonants, 1.e. gender was not phonologically marked on nouns, although adjectives 
would have carried feminine inflection ($2.6.2). The present-day correlation between canonical 
shape—final -a(a)—and feminine gender is, therefore, an innovation. See Newman (19792) and 
Schuh (1984) for the historical backdrop to the evolution of the inflectional -a(a) suffix as an 
overt indicator of feminine gender in Hausa. Final vowels of nouns and adjectives were also 
historically short but many subsequently underwent morphologically determined lengthening 
(Greenberg 1978). 
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Some verb + (f.) noun compounds get their (m.) gender in the same way 
(Ahmad 1994: 106ff.), e.g. gàidà-yàya m. ‘type of dish’ (lit. greet-elder sister, 
cf. kwano m. ‘dish, bowl’), gagara-gasa m. ‘type of fabric’ (defy-competition, 
cf. yadi m. ‘fabric’). 


Feminine gender nouns almost all end in -a(a). Examples: 


fuskà f. ‘face’, hanya f. ‘road’, hula f. ‘cap’, Rasa f. ‘land, country’, gáda f. 
‘girls’ game’, gona f. ‘farm’, kasa f. ‘puff-adder’, kujéra f. ‘chair’, rana f. ‘sun’ 


(note too the (de)verbal nouns Kira f. ‘smithing’ and shiga f. ‘going in, outfit’). 


Loanwords in final -a(a) are also usually feminine, e.g. biza f. ‘visa’, hama f. 
‘hammer’, motà f. ‘car’, taba f. ‘tobacco’ (< Eng.), and gahawa f. ‘coffee’, sürà 
f. ‘chapter in the Koran’, zina f. ‘adultery’ (< Ar.). There are, however, a number 
of feminine gender words that end either in a vowel other than -a—the native 
Hausa word màcè f. ‘woman’ is a conspicuous example—or a consonant. Most 
are loanwords, e.g. hedigél f. ‘head girl (in school)’, kilaki f. ‘prostitute (modern 
type)’ (« Eng. ‘clerk’), gwaggo f. ‘aunt (paternal)’ (« Ful.), where intrinsic sex- 
gender again neutralizes gender assignment on the basis of final vowel. In some 
cases, as with some final -a masculine nouns, feminine gender has been assigned 
to a non-final -a (loan) noun by analogy with a pre-existing feminine referent. 


Examples: 


(all < Eng.) fifamaré f. ‘primary school’, kwaléji f. ‘college’ and sakandàre f. 
‘secondary school’ (cf. makarantà f. ‘school’), singiléti f. ‘vest, singlet’ (cf. 
tagüwa f. ‘shirt, short gown’), tasi f. ‘taxi’ (cf. motà f. ‘car’), tocilàn f. ‘torch, 
flashlight’ (cf. fitilà f. ‘lamp, light’); and en'é f. ‘native authority (N.A.)’, 
gwamnati f. ‘government’ and kotu f. ‘court’ are feminine by analogy with pre- 


existing hdkumaé f. ‘authority’ and shàri'à f. ‘law, court’ (< Ar.). 


The loanwords bidiyó f. ‘video recorder’, Fediyó f. ‘radio’, and talàbijin f. 
‘television’ (all can be masc. for some speakers) possibly get their gender from 
na’ura f. ‘machine’ (< Ar.). Note too the compound nouns a-ci-balbal f. ‘oil 
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lamp’ (cf. fitilà f. lamp’), dafa-duka f. ‘jollof rice’ (cf. shinkafa f. rice), and 
the modern feminine acronyms NATO f. ‘North Atlantic Treaty Organization’ 
(cf. Rungiya f. ‘organization’), BUK f. ‘Bayero University Kano’ (cf. jami'à f. 
university), TTC f. "Teacher Training College’ (cf. kwaleji f. ‘college’). 

A few inanimate nouns operate either masculine or feminine gender 
depending upon idiolect, e.g. kama m./f. ‘likeness, similarity’, sànda m./f. 
‘stick’, téku m./f. ‘ocean, sea’, yatsa m./f. ‘finger’, and in some cases a noun is 
masculine in one dialect and feminine in another, e.g. takóbi ‘sword’ = masc. in 
Kano but fem. in Katsina Hausa. In a very few cases, a given noun occurs with 
either masculine or feminine gender but this correlates with a meaning difference, 
e.g. Kwallo m. ‘stone in fruit’ vs. &wallo f. ‘ball’, küra m. ‘hand-cart’ (also f.) 
vs. kura f. ‘hyena’. 

Personal nouns denoting males and some higher (often domestic) animal male 
nouns have inherent masculine gender, and nouns denoting female persons and 
some higher female animals are intrinsically feminine gender, regardless of their 
overt phonology. With some paired items two different lexemes are used, 
whereas in other cases the feminine form is the inflected or derived counterpart 


of the masculine stem ($2.6). Examples: 


Masculine: baba ‘father’, d'a ‘son’, dan-daudu ‘homosexual’, Kané ‘younger 
brother’, miji ‘husband’, mütüm ‘man’, sarki ‘emir, king’, sauràyi ‘young man’, 
tüzürü 'batchelor, iba ‘father’, yaro ‘boy’, yàrimà ‘prince’; bünsuru ‘billy 
goat’, ìingafmà ‘stallion’, karé ‘dog’, ràgó ‘ram’, s ‘bull’, zakara ‘cock’, zakl 
‘lion’. (Personal (proper) names for specific males also have intrinsic masculine 
gender, e.g. Bala, Gàmbo, Mamman, Talle, Wali, YàRubü.) 

Feminine: bazawara ‘divorced woman’, budurwa ‘young girl’, gimbiya 
‘princess’, gwaggó ‘aunt’, karüwáà ‘prostitute’, Kanwa ‘younger sister’, macé 
‘woman’, mata ‘woman, wife’, mütünlyà ‘woman’, sarauniya ‘queen’, uwa 
‘mother’, yarinya ‘girl’, 'yà ‘daughter’; Akwiya ‘nanny goat, gódiyà ‘mare’, 
karya ‘bitch’, saniya ‘cow’, tunkiya ‘sheep, ewe’, zakanya ‘lioness’. (Personal 
female names have feminine gender, e.g. Amina, Bilki, Kànde, Maifro, 


Zàinabü.) 
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Other animals have lexical gender, e.g. (masculine) bika m. ‘baboon’, dila m. 
‘jackal’, künkurü m. ‘tortoise’, zomó m. ‘hare’, (feminine) Agwagwa f. ‘duck’, 
Dauna f. ‘buffalo’, damisà f. ‘leopard’, dórina f. ‘hippopotamus’, gageafa f. 
‘eagle (bateleur)', giwa f. ‘elephant’, üngülu f. ‘vulture’. The word toro m. can 
be used as a gender marker (with the -n linker) to indicate the male counterpart, 
e.g. tóron agwagwa m. ‘drake’, toron Baunà m. ‘bull buffalo’, tóFon giwa m. 
‘bull elephant’. 

There is also a subset of epicene nouns, including some loanwords, whose 
grammatical gender is determined via the sex of their real-world, often human, 


referents. Examples (mainly final -a(a)): 


afaréta m./f. ‘operator (telephone)’, Aku m./f. ‘parrot’, bütülu m./f. ‘ungrateful 
person’, dafakta m./f. ‘director’, doktà m./f. ‘doctor (Ph.D.)’, fasinjà m./f. 
‘passenger’, jika m./f. ‘grandchild’, kaka m./f. ‘grandparent’, Kiristà m./f. 
‘Christian’, kurma m./f. ‘deaf person’, ministà m./f. ‘minister (political)’, nas 
m./f. ‘nurse’, sa’a m./f. ‘contemporary, peer’, shügàba m./f. ‘leader, head’, 


wāwā m./f. ‘fool’ 


Some sex-neutral epicine nouns are compounds, e.g. barbarař-yânyāwà m./f. 
‘mixed race person’, Datà-gàri m./f. ‘criminal, undesirable element’, tattaba- 
kunne m./f. ‘great grandchild’. The gender of epicene nouns shows up 
syntactically on coreferential concordial elements, e.g. [kaka-na]m [né]g ‘it’s 
my grandfather’ vs. [kaka-ta]¢ [cé]f ‘it’s my grandmother’. 

There are also several lexico-semantic subclasses of nouns which share the 
same specified gender regardless of their termination. Some, but not all, take their 


gender from a superordinate generic term. 
2.1. Geographical locations 
Names of geographical locations are usually feminine gender, whatever their 


morphophonological shape, and even if they correspond to masculine or plural 


common nouns. Countries (cf. Kasa f. ‘country’), continents (cf. nahiya f. 
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‘continent’), states (cf. jihà f. ‘state’) and town quarters (cf. nguwa f. ‘town 


quarter, ward’) are feminine. Examples: 


Afirkà f. ‘Africa’, Amürkà f. ‘America’, Bauci f. ‘Bauchi (State)’, Caina f. 
‘China’, Filàtó f. ‘Plateau (State), Galadanci f. ‘Galadanci (Quarter), Jamus f. 
‘Germany’, Jaàpán f. Japan, Kürmá wa f. ‘Kurmawa (Quarter) (= 
morphological plural, see below), Nijár f. ‘Niger’, Nijeriyà f. ‘Nigeria’, Türai f. 
‘Europe’, 'Yandoyà f. "Yandoya (Quarter)’ (= pl.), Zangón Barébari ‘Zangon 
Barebari (Quarter)' 


Nie ae ` 


Example: Jāmùs/Jàpân/Nīijēřiyà bàbba [cé]¢ 'Germany/Japan/Nigeria is big’ 
Names of towns, cities, villages, and rivers are also feminine, e.g. 


Argungu(n) f. ‘Argungu’, Azàre f. ‘Azare’, Babban Mütüm f. ‘Babban Mutum’ 
(lit. important man), Binuwai f. ‘Benue (River)’, Birnin Kabi f. ‘Birnin Kebbi’, 
Fatakwal f. ‘Port Harcourt’, Fatasküm f. ‘Potiskum’, Ikko/Légas f. ‘Lagos’, 
Inugü f. ‘Enugu’, Jakara f. ‘Jakara (stream in Kano City)’, Kàdüna f. ‘Kaduna’, 
Kano f. ‘Kano’, Kwara f. ‘Niger (River), Karàye f. 'Karaye' (= pl.), Landàn f. 
‘London’, Sabon Birni f. ‘Sabon Birni', Sakkwato f. ‘Sokoto’, Watari f. ‘Watari 
(River), Wüdil f. ‘Wudil (Town/River)’, Zamfara f. ‘Zamfara’, Nasarawa f. 
'Nasarawa (Town), Tamburawa f. 'Tamburawa (Town) (both with -awa pl. 
suffix) 


Examples: 


Watari [tā]f ciko ‘the Watari (River) has flooded’ 
Argungü(n)/Ikko/Kanó [ta]¢ cika ‘Argungu/Lagos/Kano is full (of people)’ 


For mountains and hills gender assignment is phonologically determined, e.g. 
Dàla f. ‘Dala’, Gwauron Dütsé m. ‘Goron Dutse’ (lit. single man.of mountain, 


cf. gwauro m. ‘single man’ and dutsé m. ‘mountain, hill’). If, however, a 
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common generic descriptor noun with masculine gender precedes the name of a 
city, town, river or mountain, e.g. bifni m. ‘city’, gàrī m. ‘town’, kogi m. ‘river’, 
dūtsè m. ‘mountain, hill’, it controls masculine agreement as the head. Thus, the 
city Kano is feminine, but Birnin Kano ‘Kano City’ (city.of Kano) is masculine, 
the river Watari is feminine, but Kogin Watari ‘the River Watari’ (river.of 
Watari) is masculine, the hill Dala is feminine, but Dutsén Dala ‘Dala Hill’ 


(hill.of Dala) is masculine. 


2.2. O'clock hours, days of the week, and prayer-times 


Also feminine gender are o’clock hours, e.g. Rarfé biyu f. ‘two o’clock’, days of 
the week (Sati m. ‘Saturday’ excepted), e.g. Jumma'à f. ‘Friday’, Litinin f. 
‘Monday’ (cf. rana f. ‘day’), and prayer-times, e.g. azahar f. ‘second prayer 
(early afternoon)’, màgàribà f. ‘fourth prayer (sunset)’ (cf. sallà f. ‘prayer’). 


Examples: 
Rarfé uku [tà]r yi ‘it’s three o'clock' 
Litinin/Tàlatà [ce]f ‘its Monday/Tuesday' 


àzahàr/màgàribà [tà]f yi ‘it’s early/late afternoon’ 


2.3. Months 


Names of Islamic and western calendar months are masculine (cf. watà m. 
‘month’), e.g. Safàr m. ‘2nd Islamic month’, Zül&Ridà m. ‘11th Islamic month’, 
Jànairü m. ‘January’, Maris m. ‘March’, Yüni m. ‘June’, though some speakers 


treat final -à months as feminine, e.g. Disambà m./f. ‘December’. Examples: 


Jànairü [ya]m fi Maris sanyi ‘January is colder than March’ 


Zulkida [shi né],, wata na goma sha daya 'Zul&ida is the 11th month’ 
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2.4. Numerals 


Numerals take feminine gender when functioning as autonomous heads, e.g. 


biyu/takwàs/hàmsin/dàri/métan/dubü [ta]¢ fi daya 
'two/eight/50/100/200/1,000 is more than one’ 

biyu/talatin/dari [cé]f ‘it’s two/30/100' 

gomà [ta]f wuya 'the difficult ten' 

(lit. ten of difficulty, used to describe the middle ten-day period of fasting 
during the holy month of Ramadan) 

dubü [tà]r cikà masa ‘his number was up’ 

(lit. thousand 3f.PF fill for him, referring to the period of time before 


someone's fate is sealed) 
2.5. Time and place adverbs used as nouns 


Members of this word-class are feminine gender when used as heads, e.g. (time) 
góbe f. ‘tomorrow’, yáu f. ‘today’, bàdi f. ‘next year’, bara f. ‘last year’, (place) 
gàba f. ‘in front’, including compass-points, e.g. aréwa f. ‘north’, gabas f. 


‘east’. Examples (as clause subjects): 


góbe [ta]f Allah ce 'tomorrow belongs to God' 
jibi [tā]f yi nisa ‘the day after tomorrow is a long way off 
bara [ta]f kawo albarka ‘last year brought prosperity’ 


shekaranjiyà [tà]f fi kyau ‘the day before yesterday is best 

(i.e. the good old days) 

bàdi[waàccan]f ‘the year after next’ (lit. next year that (distant)) 
gàba [ta]f fi baya kyáu 

'the future (in front) is better than the past (behind)' 

kusa-kusa [tà]f fi 'closer 1s better 

aréwa/kudü/gabàs/yámma [tā]f yi haka 


'north/south/east/west 1s that direction' 
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The modal pro-form haka ‘thus, that, this, so, etc.’ takes variable gender, e.g. 
haka [ya]m fi = haka [ta]f fi ‘that’s best’. 


2.6. Feminine gender forms of nouns and/or adjectives 


The key treatments of feminine gender formation are in Leben (1971), Newman 
(1979a, 1986b), Parsons (1960a, 1961, 1963), and especially Newman (2000: 
chap. 31). Two basic morphological processes can be distinguished: derivation 


(nouns only, $2.6.1) and inflection (nouns and/or adjectives, $2.6.2). 


2.6.01. Derivation with -niyà or -anyà suffix 

A small, closed set of nouns, mainly denoting male persons and higher animals, 
have corresponding feminine forms which use a derivational suffix with two 
allomorphs, -niyà and -anyà. This derivational process converts semantically 
male forms into semantically female forms. If the masculine stem contains three 
syllables, the corresponding feminine replaces the final vowel of the masculine 


noun with LH -niya. Examples of gender pairs (all human) are: 


Dàràwó/Bàrauniya m./f. ‘thief’, jinjiri/jinjifmiya m./f. ‘infant’, makaho/ 
makauniya (< *makamniya) m./f. ‘blind person’, mardya/marainiya m./f. 
‘orphan’, mutdm/mutuniya (< *mutumniya) m./f. ‘man/woman’, sarki/ 


sàrauniyà (< *sarakniya) m./f. ‘king/queen’ 


If the masculine has two syllables, the derivative feminine counterpart is formed 
by attaching what Newman (1986b) terms a "tone-integrating" suffix -anya) HL, 
where the initial H tone of the suffix is copied in a right-to-left direction. 


Examples (humans and higher animals): 


boka/bokanya m./f. ‘traditional doctor’, jika/jikanya m./f. ‘grandchild’, 
kifi/kifanya m./f. ‘fish/large fish’ (the f. form can denote the larger of the pair), 
zaki/zakanya m./f. ‘lion/lioness’. Note too irregular biri/birinya m./f. ‘monkey’, 


yaro/yarinya m./f. ‘boy/girl’ (both with an -inya suffix). 
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The same tone-integrating analysis is required for dialectal pairs like 
mazo/mazanya m./f. ‘bushbuck (antelope)’, where the initial L tone of the 
masculine stem is overridden by the initial left-spreading H of the suffix. The 
-anya derivational suffix is also attested with a few inanimates, e.g. zóbé m. = 
zobanya f. ‘ring’, Rawanya f. ‘small metal ring’ (?« Kawa ‘adornment’). 


2.6.2. Inflection with -à suffix 
Some adjectives and/or nouns, including derived adjectives, utilize an inflectional 
-à feminine suffix, the same ending used with intrinsically feminine gender 
nouns that historically underwent overt characterization (see fn. 1). With 
adjectives, suffixation of -a produces the syntactically required feminine form of 
masculine stems, e.g. [Ràramin]m [yáró]m ‘a small boy’, cf. [Kàramaf]f 
[yarinyà]f ‘a small girl’, where Ràrami m. + -à > Karama f. ‘small’. In the case 
of nouns, it denotes the grammatically female counterpart of masculine words 
describing male persons or higher animals, e.g. malami m. + -à — malama f. 
‘teacher (m./f.)’.2 Further examples (with transitional phonetic glides where 
required between the stem and suffix) are: 

jaki m. + -à jaka f. ‘donkey/she-donkey’ 
alfadari m. + -a alfadara f. ‘mule’ 
baka f. ‘black’ 
shiidiya f. ‘blue’ 


baki m. + -a 


shüdi m. + -à 


b b scu ad 


tsoho m. + -à tsohuwa f. ‘old (person)' 

Inflectional marking for gender in Hausa is thus phonologically "echoic", as well 
as being overt, in the sense that feminine gender -à marking is often identical on 
controller heads and their target adjectives, e.g. rigà baRà ‘a black gown’ (lit. 


gown(f) black(f)). The feminine -à suffixation rules are as follows: 


2Because of the functional overlap between nouns and adjectives (89:3), the distinction between 
derivation and inflection as word-formation processes is not clearcut in the case of feminine 
gender marking with -à (see also Newman 2000: 209ff.). 
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Rule 1: Stem-final H tone -1 + -à — -a 


If the masculine stem ends in H tone -i, the feminine suffix -a simply replaces the 
final vowel, e.g. 


Bàgóbiri m. + -à 


— Bàgoóbirà f. ‘Gobir man/woman’ 
baKki m. + -à — baka f. ‘black’ 
càkurkürim.--à —> càkurküraà f. ‘short and slight 
dàlibi m. + -à — dilibà f. ‘student’ 
fari m. + -à — fara f. ‘white’ 
jaki m. + -à — jàka f. ‘donkey/she-donkey’ 
jarümi m. + -a — jaruüma f. ‘brave (person)’ 
Ràrami m. + -à — Karama f. ‘small’ 
malami m. + -a — malàma f. ‘teacher’ 

Kazami m. + -à — Kàzama f. 'filthy' 


Rule 2: Stem-final H tone -e + -à — -(i)yà, L tone -1 or -è + -à > -iyà 
With all other feminine formations, the -à suffix 1s attached to the entire stem, 1.e. 
with final vowel, and if the masculine ends in L tone -1 or e, the suffix appears as 


LH -iyà.? The stem-final vowels neutralize to short /i/ before the epenthetic /y/ 
glide. Examples of the -iya suffix are: 


shüdiya f. ‘blue’ 

siririya f. ‘tall and thin’ 
mühimmli m. + -à muhimmiya f. ‘important’ 
shàfiyyl m. + -à shàfiyyiya f. ‘shameless’ 


wakili m. + -à 


de ub. de a wb 


wakiliya f. (news) correspondent’ 





3At an earlier stage, the now occurring LH tone suffixes -iyà and -ùwā were probably LL tone 
final long vowel sequences—the -à suffix having copied the stem-final L tone—which were 
subsequently raised to LH by the so-called rule of "Low Tone Raising" ($2), i.e. shüdi m. + 
-à > HLL *shüdiyà > (occurring) HLH shüdiyà f. ‘blue’, Rat6 m. + -ā > HLL *Ratüwà > 
HLH Katuwa f. ‘huge’. Newman (2000: chap. 31:§3.1) treats the -a suffix as inherently 


toneless, but because the suffix always surfaces as H tone, at least at a shallow synchronic 
level, I am describing it as such. 
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Bàhaushé m. + -à Bahaushiya f. ‘Hausa man/woman’ 


be 


kore m. + -a koriya f. ‘green’ 


santalelé m. + à santaléliya f. ‘thin, svelte, curvaceous’ 


Ue the ie up 


shégé m. + -à shégiya f. ‘bastard’ 

With final H tone -e stems, the resulting suffix is HH -iya, e.g. bebe m. + -a > 
bébiya f. ‘deaf-mute’, dafaffe m. + -a — dafaffiya f. ‘cooked’, unless the 
penultimate syllable is light, in which case the /iy/ reduces to /y/, e.g. kàre m. 
‘dog’ + -à — karya f. ‘bitch’. Note too irregular danye m. — danya f. ‘raw, 
unripe’, and RànRané m. > fRànRanüwa f. ‘small’. 

The LH -iya feminine suffix has been upgraded into a fully morphologized 
autonomous formative which can be freely used with masculine stems ending in 
vowels other than L tone -i or -é, e.g. AbOki/Abokiya m./f. ‘friend’, 
gàjere/gàjeriyà m./f. ‘short’, jakada/jakadiya m./f. ‘ambassador’. In a number 
of cases, the suffix has become frozen to the stem, e.g. tunkiya f. ‘sheep, ewe’, 


godiyà f. ‘mare’. 


Rule 3: Stem-final H tone -6 or -ü + -à  -(u)wà, L tone -6 or -ù + -à > -üwà 
If the masculine singular ends in H tone -6 or -U, attachment of -a produces a 
HH suffix -uwa, and with final L tone -ò and -ù stems the suffix appears as LH 
-üwa. Stem-final vowels neutralize to short /u/ before the transitional /w/ glide, 
and if the penultimate syllable of the final H tone stem is light, the /uw/ reduces 
to /w/, e.g. kuturü m. + -a > kuturwa f. ‘leper’ (see also Rule 2). Examples: 
dogo m. + -a doguwa f. ‘long, tall’ 
sabo m. + -a sabuwa f. ‘new’ 
tsoho m. + -a tsoóhuwa f. ‘old man/woman’ 
zabo m. + -à zabuwa f. ‘guineafowl’ 
huntü m. + -à huntuwa f. ‘naked’ 


Bakano m. + -à Bàkanüwa f. ‘Kano man/woman’ 


d xh sub xb ae 


jóloló m. + -à jololüwa f. ‘tall and lanky (person)' 
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Kato m. + -à — atdwa f. ‘huge’ 
gurgüm.--à  — gurgüwa f. ‘lame’ 


mügü m. + -à —  mügüwa f. ‘ugly, evil’ 


Epicene nouns and adjectives with final -à or -à do not normally inflect for 


gender, e.g. 


babba m./f. ‘large’, ja m./f. ‘red’, jika m./f. ‘grandchild’, kümama m./f. ‘feeble 
(person), kurma m./f. ‘deaf (person), kyakkyawa m./f. ‘beautiful’, rawaya 
m./f. ‘yellow’, sa'à m./f. ‘peer, contemporary’, wada m./f. ‘dwarf’, wāwā m./f. 
‘fool(ish)’, zazzafa m./f. ‘very hot’ (note too invariant bütülu m./f. ‘ungrateful 


person’). 


In some cases, the related masculine and feminine forms coexist as near 
synonymous alternatives, e.g. tsuntsü m. = tsuntuwa f. ‘bird’, zinari m. = 
zinariya f. ‘gold’. In other cases, the coexisting nouns have different but cognate 
meanings, e.g. cibi m. ‘protruding navel’ vs. cibiya f. ‘navel, centre’, kishi m. 


‘jealousy’ vs. kishiya f. 'co-wife'. 


3. Plurals of Nouns and Adjectives 


Nominal and adjectival plurality in Hausa 1s one of the most rich and complex 
areas of morphological behaviour, and there is a great deal of idiolectal and 
dialectal variation. Various treatments are to be found in Abraham (1959b), 
Gouffé (1975b), Hellwig & McIntyre (2000), Leben (1977a, b), Newman 
(1972b, 1986b, 1990, 2000: chap. 56), Parsons (1970, 1975, 1981: 78ff.), 
Pilszczikowa-Chodak (1979), and Wolff (1992, 1993: 143ff.). (Newman's and 
Parsons' descriptions in particular underpin this section.) 

At the surface level, about forty distinct plural formations are attested, and 


between them they exploit a variety of affixal mechanisms, including suffixation, 
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infixation (with suffixation), reduplication, and tonal alternations. The plural 
suffixes are all vowel initial, commonly -(VVC)VV, and replace the final vowel 
(monophthong or diphthong) of the base, e.g. kifi ‘fish’, pl. kif-ayé, taga 
‘window’, pl. tàg-ogi, malàmi ‘teacher’, pl. malàm-ai. Final consonants, with 
the marginal exception of /n/, are preserved in the plural, e.g. bam ‘bomb’, pl. 
bam-a-bam-ai, bàtir ‘battery’, pl. bātiř-ōřī. Simple adjectives use basically the 
same rules for pluralization as nouns of similar shape, but do not use the same 
range of plural formations as nouns. (See $5 for plurals of more specialized 
categories of derived adjectives.) 

Nominal and adjectival plural affixes are all “tone-integrating”, extending their 
tonal melodies from right to left over the whole singular base, i.e. minus tone and 
final nucleus, and overriding its lexical tones. Examples (with singular English 


glosses, see relevant $$ below for details): 


LH hula + Class 5a -una)HL pl, suffix — HHL hül-unà ‘cap’ 
LH cütà + Class 5b -uka)HL pl. suffix — HHHL cü-tut-tukà ‘disease’ 
LHL wahala + Class 4 -oCi)H pl. suffix — HHHH wahal-oli ‘trouble’ 
HLH malami + Class 10 -ai) -H pl. suffix — LLH malam-ai ‘teacher’ 
LHL mühimmi + Class 10 -ai)/H pl. suffix — LLH mühimm-ai ‘important’ 
Although the plural of a given singular form is not always rule-governed, there 
are some important class-specific correlations. Plural formation can be sensitive 
to a variety of (co)factors, including the tone, syllable weight, number of 
syllables, and final vowel (gender) of the singular. For example, singulars 
operating Class 1 plurals with the -aCe)HLH suffix (where C = Consonant) are 
almost all disyllabic with all H tones, and the quantity-sensitive suffix is realized 
as -ayé if the initial syllable has a long CVV nucleus, e.g. HH giwa — HLH 
giw-ayé ‘elephant’. Disyllabic nouns with Class 5 -uCa)HL plurals are typically 
masculine (final vowel other than /a/) with LH or HL tones, e.g. LH wàndo > 
HHL wand-una ‘trousers’, HL Rauyé — HHL Kauy-uka ‘village’. (See 


various (sub)classes below for interpredictability details.) 
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If one takes the key co-variables of plural tone pattern and affixation into 
account, the various surface forms are reducible to the basic 14 or so major 
classes outlined in Table 3 (based on SH). Following a brief description of the 


core rules of copying and reduplication, the plural classes are then discussed 


individually. 


Table 3. Major plural classes 


Classes (affixes and tones) Plural Singular Gloss 
(1) -aCe)HLH bakaké baki black 
giwayé eiwà elephant 
birané birni city 
(2) -aCga) HLH harasa harshé tongue 
tsaurara tsattsaura tight, strict 
-CrCra) HLH zóbba zobé ring 
(3) -aCcj HLH guràgü gurgü cripple(d) 
kuràmü kurmi wooded area 
(4) -cmH tagogi taga window 
wakoki waka song, poem 
tatsuniyoyi tàtsünlyà fable, riddle 
-àCg) H dawaki dóki horse 
(5) -uCa)HL wanduna wàndo trousers 
(where C = n, k, wor Rauyukà Rauye village 
final C of the base) 
with internal C copying or cütuttukà cütà illness 
-CVC- reduplication zannuwa zane body-wrapper 
garuruwa garl town 
-uCfā) HL eatura eatari axe 
(6) -aki/-a(i) ku) -H gonaki gona farm 
rana(i)ku rana day 
with internal -CVC- 
reduplication + -aki) HLHH —— kayayyaki kaya load 
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Classes (affixes and tones) 
(7) -anni)LH 


-@Crani) HL HH 


-6C3aC HLH 
(8) -DLH 


with gemination 


(9) -à). H 
-H 
(10) -ai) H 


with C2 gemination 
with -ā- infixation and 
-CVC- reduplication 
(11) -a)H 


(12) -āwā)}H/H 


(ethnonyms) 


(13) Full reduplication 
(sg. stem x 2) 
(14) -e) H x2 
(repetitive-frequentatives) 
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Plural 
watanni 
shugabanni — 
gareémani 
jarékani 
taréwadi 
baki 
Barayi 
sababbi/sabbi 
shégü 
küjerü 
gàjérü 
marayu 
makarantt 
yatsu 

masu 
àbókai 
mühimmai 
mabudai 
masallatai 
dubbai 
fikafikai 
bamabamai 
maza 

mata 
Hausawa 
Katsinawa 
dógarawa 
coci-cóci 
firji 
gine-gine 
tàfiye-tàfiye 


3.1. Copying and reduplication 


Singular 
wata 
shugaba 
garma 
jarka 
tarwada 
bako 
Dàrawó 
sabo 


maraya 
makaranta 
yatsa 
mashi 
aboki 
mühimmi 
mabudi 
masallaci 
dubu 
fiffike 
bam 

miji 

mata 
Bahaushé 
Bàkatsiné 
dógari 
coci 
firji-firji 
gini 
tàfiyà 


Gloss 


month 
leader 
large hoe 
jerry-can 
mudfish 
stranger 
thief 

new 


bastard 

chair 

short 

orphan 
school 
finger 

spear 

friend 
important 
opener 
mosque 
thousand 
wing 

bomb 
husband, male 
woman, wife 
Hausa person 
Katsina person 
bodyguard 
church 
fridge 
building 
journey 


Copying, especially of the base-final consonant, and reduplication of a syllable or 


entire word play an important role in plural formation. In plural Classes la 
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-aCpe) HLH and 4 -oc a) H, for example, the onset consonant of the final syllable 
(Cf) is copied. Examples (sg./pl.): 


/g/ fage m./fagagé (Subclass la) ‘open space’, /m/ damo m./damàme (la) 
‘monitor lizard’, /k/ bukka f./bukkóki (4) ‘grass hut’, /f/ Rofà f./Rofofi (4) 


'door(way)' 


Class 13 plurals entail full reduplication of the singular stem, e.g. Akawu m./ 
akawu-akawu ‘clerk’, joji m./joji-joji ‘judge’. 

Some Class 5 and 6 plurals reduplicate (to the left) and infix into 
antepenultimate position the -CVC- part of the final two syllables of the full 
suffixed plural form itself, where the initial C of the infix is the final C of the 


base. Examples: 


(Class 5) jiki m./jikunkuna ‘body’ (= *jik+una — jikuna > jikunkuna), gàri 
m./gardruwa ‘town’, cüta f./cütuttukà ‘illness’, sulé m./sululluka ‘shilling’, 


kwàri m./kwarurrukà ‘quiver’, (Class 6) gawa f./gawàwwakl ‘corpse’, sünà 





m./sünànnaki ‘name’ 


Gemination in the above double affixation plurals is the historically shallow 
result of assimilation of contiguous consonants following internal reduplication. 
Another source of gemination in plurals results from copying of the base-final 
consonant. A number of disyllabic nouns with initial light syllables copy the final 
consonant as well as adding the Class 5 plural -uCa suffix, e.g. zané/zannuwa 
‘body-wrapper’, ciki/cikkuna ‘stomach, foetus’, dami/dammuna ‘bundle of 
corn’. Here, gemination functions to satisfy metrical requirements by creating 


syllable weight polarity between the antepenultimate heavy and penultimate light 
syllables (Newman 1990: 48). 
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3.2. Class 1: -àCg) HLH 


Singulars operating Class 1 plurals with the -aCe)HLH suffix (where C = 
Consonant) are almost all disyllabic with all H tones, and the plural output is 
nearly always HLH trisyllabic. There are three quantity-sensitive subclasses, 
each of which correlates with the syllable weight of the initial syllable of the 


singular. Coronal consonants and /w/ automatically palatalize before the final -e. 


3.2.. Subclass la: -aCe) LH 


If the all H singular has a light initial CV syllable, it selects a plural suffix 
-aCre) HLH where Cf(jnal) is a copy of the final consonant of the base, e.g. 


damo m./damàme ‘monitor lizard’ (= dam + àme), fari m./fararé ‘white’, gida 


m./gidajé ‘house’, Rasa f./Rasashé ‘land, country’, wuri m./wuraré ‘place’ 


See also irregular icé m./itacé ‘tree, (fire)wood’ (with itacé now a singular), 
waga f./ wagagé ‘hide-pannier’, iyayé pl. ‘parents’ (the SH plural of either uwa 


f. or iya f. ‘mother’), and archaic àbü m./ababé ‘thing’. 


3.2.2. Subclass 1b: -aye) HLH 

If the initial syllable of the HH singular is heavy and open (with a long vowel or 
diphthong as nucleus), has a nasal coda or nasal diphthong, or is closed by the 
first component of a geminate consonant, the plural suffix has an intervocalic -y- 


glide. Examples: 


bébé m./bébayé (= béb + ayé) ‘deaf-mute’, giwa f./giwayé ‘elephant’, kura 
m./küràye ‘hand-cart’, zomoó m./zOmayé ‘hare’, Bauré m./Dauràye ‘fig tree’, 
huntu m./huntayé ‘naked’, kamfai m./kamfayé ‘underpants’, shinge m./ 
shingayé ‘fence’, hannü m./hannayé ‘hand, arm’, &walló m./Kwallayé ‘stone 


(in fruit)’ 
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Some speakers have extended the use of this -àye 1b plural suffix to singulars 
containing initial heavy CVC syllables with an /ř/ or /r/ coda, e.g. gwarzo m./ 
gwarzaye (= lc gwaràje) ‘brave person’, turmi m./turmayé (more commonly 
lc turamé) ‘mortar, roll of cloth’. Note too ja m./f./jajayé ‘red’, Rwai 
m./Kwayayé ‘egg’, sau m./sawayé ‘footprint’ (all < originally disyllabic HH 
stems). 

Some singulars which take 1b -aye)HLH plurals do not have the usual HH 
disyllabic shape, e.g. angó m./angwayé ‘bridegroom’, gwangwani m./ 
gwangwanayé ‘tin can’, gwàni m./gwanayé ‘expert’, mügü m./mugayé ‘evil’, 


üngülu f./ungulayé ‘vulture’. 


3.2.3. Subclass 1c: -àC3e)HLH 
If the initial syllable of the singular 1s closed CVC, i.e. with a consonantal coda 


(Subclass 2b bases excepted), the plural is formed by infixing -a- between the 
second (coda) and third (C3) consonants, and adding final -e. Examples: 


'aska f./’asaké ‘razor’, birni m./bifané ‘city’, kasko m./kasaké ‘bowl’, kurma 


m./f./kuramé ‘deaf (person)’ 


Some trisyllabic singulars with epenthetic copy vowels in the second syllable 


take 1c plurals, e.g. 


kuturü m. (« *kutrü), pl. kutaré ‘leper’, kwal(a)ba f./kwalàbe ‘bottle’. Note 
also amarya f. (< *amr- + -yà feminine suffix), pl. amaré ‘bride’, tukunyà f. 
(< *tukn- + -yà), pl. tukwané ‘cooking pot’, where the feminine suffixes are 
dropped in the plural, and the irregular 1c pairing mütüm m./mutàne 'person, 


E 


man. 


A number of 1c plurals preserve historically original coda C2 consonants which 
have undergone syllable-final weakening in the singular via "Klingenheben's 


Law", making some of them eligible for 1b pluralization. Examples: 
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fauna (< *Baknà), pl. Bak(w)ané (= 1b Baunayé) ‘water buffalo’, farke (< 
*fatke), pl. fataké ‘long-distance trader, juji (< *jibji), pl. jibàje (= 1b 
jüjàye and dial. jibjayé) ‘rubbish dump’, Kyauré (< *Kyamré), pl. Kyamaré 


(= 1b Kyaurayé) ‘door’ 
33. Class 2: -(a)Cqa) HLH 


All Class 2 plurals have suffixes consisting of final -a which can be preceded 
either by aCf (2a, 2c) or CfCf (2b), where Cf(jnal) is again a copy of the final 
consonant of the base, plus an overall HLH tone pattern. Singulars operating 
Class 2 plurals are typically disyllabic HL and masculine (Subclass 2d is 
H(L)LH), and end in a vowel other than -a (2c adjectives excepted). Palatalized 
consonants depalatalize before the final -a. 


33.1. Subclass 2a: -àC3a)HLH 

Subclass 2a plurals are formed by infixing -à- between the second and third 
consonants of the CVC2C3VV base (cf. Class 1c) and attaching -a, with the 
overall HLH tone melody, e.g. 


farcé m./farata ‘fingernail’, gurbi m./guraba ‘depression in ground’ (also 3a), 
harshé m./harásá ‘tongue, language’, kurtü m./kurata ‘recruit’, sifdi m./ 


sifada ‘saddle’, turké m./turaka ‘tethering post’ 


Note too zuciya f. (< *zukt- + feminine suffix -yà with syllable-final weakening 
of C2), pl. zukata ‘heart’, gunki (< *gumk-), pl. gumaka ‘idol, statue’ (with 
/m/ — /n/ ([5]) homorganic assimilation before /k/ in the singular). 


3.3.2. Subclass 2b: -C/C fā) LH 
Subclass 2b plurals copy the base-final Cf consonant and suffix a. (Historically 
this -C£Cfàa variant derives from a contracted -aCa formation similar to 2a and 


2c.) The HL of the HLH tone template is realized as a Fall on the initial syllable, 
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and the singular typically has a long vowel in the initial syllable. Long /e/ and /0/ 


reduce and centralize to [a] in the initial CVC syllable of the plural. Examples: 


koré m./kwárrà ‘green’, Kató m./Rátta ‘huge’ (also Class 8 Ràtti), shudi m./ 


shidda ‘blue’, zóbé m./zóbba (= zábbaà) ‘ring’, góró m./gwaffa 'kolanut, 


réshé m./rássà ‘branch’, sashé m ./sássa ‘section, part, department’ 


Note also irregular yaró m./yara ‘boy’ with no C2 gemination, and suppletive 


babba m./f./manya ‘big, important, adult’. 


JR. Subclass 26; -āC fā) LH 

This plural formation applies to derived “intensive sensory adjectives” (§5) and 
suffixes -aCpa) HLH, where Cf is the final consonant of the base, e.g. daàddada 
m./f. — pl. dadàdà ‘very pleasant’ (< base *dāď- + -àdà, cf. abstract sensory 


quality noun dàdi m. ‘pleasantness’). Other examples are: 


RàRRarfa/Rarfàfa ‘very strong’ (cf. Rarfi m. ‘strength’), tsattsaura/tsaurara 
‘very strict, very tough’ (cf. tsauri m. ‘toughness’), züzzurfa/zurfáfà ‘very deep’ 


(cf. zurfi m. ‘depth’) 


Note too the diminutive adjective sifiri/sifara (also reduplicated siřī-siřī) ‘tall 
and skinny’, and the noun abu m./ababa (more commonly 5c abibuwa) 


‘thing’. 


3.3.4. Subclass 2d: -à) HLH 
Subclass 2d consists of final -a only with set H(L)LH tones, and applies to 


derivative agential formations ($5:3.1.1), e.g. 


mahaifi m./mahaifa 'father/parents', mahaukaci m./mahaukata ‘mad(man)’, 
makitsiya f./makitsa ‘hairdresser’, marübüci m./marübütà ‘writer’, masóyi m./ 
masoya ‘lover’, matashi m./matasa ‘youth’. Note also haRóri m./hakora 


‘tooth’. 
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34. Class 3: -aCgü) LH 


Class 3 plurals are similar to those in Class 2 except that the final vowel of the 
suffix is -u (with HLH tones). The Cf component of the suffix is the final 


consonant of the base. Singulars—some are paired body-parts—are again 


typically HL tone and masculine, ending in a vowel other than -à. 


34.1. Subclass 3a: -àC3ü) LH 

Subclass 3a plurals are formed by infixing -à- between the second and third 
consonants of the CVC2C3VV base and attaching -ü with an overall HLH 
(sometimes HHH) tone pattern. The initial CVC syllable of the singular usually 


has /u/ as its nucleus. Examples: 


gurbi m./guràbü (also HHH gurābū) ‘depression in ground’, gurgü m./ guragu 
‘lame (person), kunci m./kumatu ‘cheek’ (with /m/— /n/ homorganic 


assimilation before /c/ in the singular), murfü m./murafw ‘cooking place’. 


In some cases the /y/ or /w/ glide which originally constituted C2 of the base is 


preserved in the plural but appears as the second component of long /1/ or /ü/ in 
the CVVCVV singular, e.g. 


kwibi m./kwiyabu (also HHH kwiyáBu) ‘side of body’, miki m./miyaku (also 
HHH miyaku) ‘ulcer’, dütsé m./duwátsu ‘stone, rock’. Note too duwawu 


‘buttocks’ (with WH sg. duwai), and irregular mügü m./miyagu ‘evil, ugly’. 


34.2. Subclass 3b: -aCga)HLH 
Subclass 3b consists of a suffix -aCga) HLH where Cf is a copy of the final 


consonant of the base. The initial syllable of the singular is light (cf. 1a). 


Examples: 
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gaa f./gababu ‘joint, limb’, Rafa f./Rafafu ‘leg, foot’. Note too irregular idó 


m./ idand ‘eye’ (?with an original stem-final /n/ possibly lost in the singular). 


3.5. Class 4: -CAP 


Disyllabic singulars (nouns only) operating highly productive Class 4 all H tone 
plurals with the -oCfi suffix, where Cf is a copy of the final consonant of the 
base, are often HL final -à feminine nouns, e.g. hanya f.  hanyoyi (= hany- 


+ -0yI) ‘road’. Coronals and /w/ palatalize before the -1 of the suffix. Examples: 


jika m./f./jikoki ‘grandchild’, Rofà f./Rofofr ‘door(way)’, mótà f./motoci ‘car’, 
taga f./tagdgi ‘window’, waka f./waRoRi ‘song, poem’, dabbà f./dabbóbi 


‘animal’ (note that with geminates only a single consonant is copied). 


Exceptions to the HL singular tone pattern include: 


dila m./diloli ‘jackal’, doka f./dokoki ‘law’, kafa f./kafofi ‘small opening, source 
of news’, kasuwa f./kasuwoyi ‘market’, Kwaya f./Rwayoyi ‘grain of corn, pill, 
drug(s)’, tatsüniya f./tatsüniyoyi ‘folktale’ (where the -6Ci plural is added to 
the inflected feminine), miliyàn/miliyoyi ‘million’ (where the final -Vn of the 


singular is deleted in the plural), and zaki m./zak6ki ‘lion’. 

Many English loanwords of various shapes use this plural formation, e.g. 
batir m./batirori ‘battery’, bidiyó m./f./bidiyoyi ‘video recorder’, katafila f./ 
katafiloli ‘caterpillar (tractor), kwanó m./kwanoni ‘metal pan’ (via Yoruba), 
memba m./f./memb6bi ‘member’, ofis m./ófisoshi ‘office’, tashà f./tashóshi 


‘station’ (via Yoruba) 


as do a number of Arabic loanwords ending in -a, e.g. 
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àlāmà f./alamómi ‘sign’, àl'ummà f./a'ummómi ‘community’, bindiga f./ 
bindigogi ‘gun’, harka f./harkoki ‘affair, matter’, hidima f./hidimomi ‘business, 


affair’ 


Class 4 also includes a small group of common archaic plurals with a variant 
-aC i) suffix, e.g. àkwiyà f./awaki ‘goat’ (< *awk- with /wk/ — /kw/ 
metathesis), dóki m./dawáki ‘horse’ (« *dawk-), tunkiya f./tumaki ‘sheep’ (< 


*tumk-). 
Suo. C IOS -uCa)HL 


Class 5 plurals have a suffix -uCà with a set HL tone pattern, and fall into 
several subclasses depending on the -C- segment of the suffix, the choice being 
partially determined by the weight of the initial syllable as well as the identity of 
the final consonant of the singular. The vast majority of singulars selecting Class 
5 plurals are disyllabic masculine nouns ending in a vowel other than -a, with 
either LH (common) or HL tones, and there is a rule of partial dissimilation 
operating between the base-final C and the -C- of the -uCa)HL suffix. There are 
no adjectives in Class 5, and there is some idiolectal/dialectal variation regarding 
the choice of plural suffix, e.g. suffix with or without additional reduplication, 


identity of the -C- segment. 


3.6.1. Subclass 5a: -una)HL 

This formation has the suffix -unà with a fixed HL tone melody. The singulars 
are normally disyllabic CVVCVV or CVCCV V, i.e. with a heavy first syllable, 
and the base-final consonant cannot be /n, r/, or /y/ (singulars with these 


consonants select 5b plurals). Examples: 


bàrgó m./bargunà ‘blanket’, daki m./fakuna ‘hut, room’, famfó m./famfunà 


‘tap, pump’, hula f./hülunà ‘cap, hat’, jaki m./jakuna ‘donkey’, kofi m./kofunà 
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‘cup’, kwando m./kwandunà ‘basket’, KOKO m./KOKuna ‘small calabash’, riga f./ 


riguna ‘gown’, tulad m./tülunà ‘water-pot’ 


Some trisyllabic loan nouns take 5a plurals, e.g. àgógo m./agdguna ‘watch, 
clock’, Akawu m./akawuna ‘clerk’, Akwati m./akwatuna ‘box’. Note too 
irregular kai m./kawuna ‘head’, and sarki m./sarakuna ‘emir, chief’. Tonally 
anomalous dialectal (H)HLH -una plurals are also sporadically reported (though 
not always recognized by SH speakers), e.g. akwatuna ‘boxes’, tuluna ‘water- 
pots’ (McIntyre 1992). 

A number of disyllabic nouns with initial light CV syllables either 
copy/geminate the final C2 consonant and/or left-copy the internal -CVC- of the 
plural form into antepenultimate position, i.e. the base-final C  -un- component 


of the suffix, as well as adding the 5a plural -unà suffix. Examples: 


ciki m./cikkunà = cikunkuna ‘stomach, foetus’, dami m./dammuna ‘bundle of 


corn’, bühü m./ buhunhuna ‘sack’. Note too irregular idó m./idanduna ‘eye’. 


3.6.2. Subclass 5b: -ukà)! 1L 

Subclass 5b has a suffix -uka with overall set HL tones. Like 5a, singulars 
operating 5b plurals are normally disyllabic with a heavy CVVCVV or 
CVCCVV initial syllable. Nouns with n, f, or y as the base-final consonant 


select only this -uka)HL subtype, but is it not used if the final consonant is velar 
/k, K/, or /g/. Examples: 


dàrni m./darnuka 'cornstalk fence’, Rauyé m./Kauyuka ‘village’, layi m./ 
layukà ‘line, lane’, ràfi m./rafuka ‘stream’, ràuni m./raunuka ‘wound’, zauré 


m./zauruka ‘entrance porch’ 


Note also irregular kàre m./karnukà ‘dog’ (with etymological /n/ preserved in 
the plural), rái m. (< disyllabic *rayi), pl. rayuka ‘life’. 5b plurals often appear 
with a geminate /kk/ in WH, e.g. taiki m./tayukka ‘hide-bag’. 
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A number of disyllabic nouns, mostly with initial heavy CVV syllables, left- 
copy the internal -CVC- of the plural form itself, i.e. the base-final C + -uk-, and 
insert it into antepenultimate position, with assimilation of the /k/ segment to the 
following abutting consonant. (Cf. Subclass 5a where internal -CVC- 


reduplication only applies to singulars with a light first syllable.) Examples: 


cütà f./cütuttukà (< *cütuktukà) ‘disease’, kwanó m./kwanunnuka (< 
*kwanuknukà) ‘metal pan’, láifi m./laifuffuka (< *laifukfukà) ‘crime, fault’, 


mashi m./masussuka (< *masuksuka) ‘spear’ 


A few trisyllabic (loan)words also allow this antepenultimate -CVC- insertion in 
the plural, e.g. had afi m./hadarurfuka ‘danger, accident’, kabàri m./ 


kabarurfuka ‘grave’. 


3.6.3. Subclass Sc: -uwa)HL 

The 5c suffix is -uwà, with the Class 5 HL tone melody. Singular disyllabic 
nouns selecting 5c plurals usually have a light CV initial syllable (cf. Subclasses 
5a and 5b where it is typically heavy). Subclass 5c is nor used if the base-final 


consonant is /m/. Internal -CVC- reduplication is common. Examples 
(antepenultimate Cu « Cuw): 


abu m./abübuwaà ‘thing’, bühü m./buhühuwaà ‘sack’, gàri m./gardruwa ‘town’, 


Kashi m./Kasisuwa ‘bone’. Note also daji m./dazüzuwà ‘bush (wilderness)’. 

A few nouns with 5c plurals either have a medial geminate /nn/ in the singular or 
copy the base-final /n/ in the plural, e.g. hannd m./hannuwa ‘hand, arm’, 
künne m./kunnuwa ‘ear’, zané m./zannuwa ‘body-wrapper’. The 5c -uwa)HL 
suffix 1s also used to form some “plurals-on-plurals” with no internal 
reduplication/copying, e.g. idanuwa ‘eyes’ (built on idànü = 3b plural of idó), 
itacé m./itatuwa ‘tree, (fire)wood’, Riráre m./pl./Riraruwa ‘firewood sticks’ 
(see $3.17). 
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3.64. Subclass 5d: -uCfā)#L 

In this subclass, the -C- segment of the HL tone suffix is the base-final 
consonant Cf. Singulars taking 5d plurals are mostly polysyllabic ending in -1i 
(occasionally disyllabic with three consonants), e.g. gàtarī m./gat-ura ‘axe’, 
where /u/ is inserted between the final two base consonants and -à is attached. 


Examples: 


amawali m./amawula ‘part of turban covering face’, cokàli m./cokulà ‘spoon’, 
künkurü m./kunkura ‘tortoise’, takóbi m./takuba ‘sword’ (all < Tuar.), raKumi 
m./raKuma ‘camel’ (?< Tuar.). Note too disyllabic aiki m./ayyuka ‘work’ (with 


geminate /yy/ in the plural), and tafki m./tafuka ‘pond’. 


Nouns with a short vowel in the initial CV/CVC syllable often geminate the C of 
the -uCta)HL suffix, especially in WH, e.g. 


àl'amàri m./al’amuffa (also al'amurà) ‘matter, affair, daràsi m./darussa 
‘lesson’, hargi m./haruggà ‘sword fastening’, harshé m./harussa ‘tongue, 
language’, tafki m./tafukka (also tafuka) ‘pond’, takóbi m./takubba (also 
takuba) ‘sword’. Note also the archaic 5d plurals àbü m./abubba ‘thing’ and 


gàri m./garurra ‘town’ with gemination of the base-final consonants. 


A small number of singulars also undergo -CVC- reduplication in 
antepenultimate position, e.g. magani m./magunguna ‘medicine’, shagali m./ 
shagulgulà ‘celebration, party’. 

Some English loanwords of the shape CVVCVC with mostly HL tone can 


bi 
LA 


use the 5d plural formation, e.g. bàbür m./baburà ‘motorcycle’, shéebür m./ 
shébura ‘shovel’, tebür m./tébura ‘table’. A few polysyllabic nouns form HL 
5d plurals without the initial /u/ of the suffix, e.g. làdàyi m./ludaya ‘ladle’, 


tàkàlmi m./takalma ‘shoe’. 
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3.7. Class 6: -aki/-a(i)kü jLH 


Class 6 plurals utilize a LH tone-integrating suffix with the following 
allomorphs: -aki, and either -akü or -aikü (= -a(i)ku). Singulars—restricted in 
number and nouns only—are typically all H tone feminine with the shape CaCa 
(the medial C is often a nasal or liquid), including a few with the feminine ending 
-ya. The -aki suffix is used with two nouns with an initial labialized velar, where 
a process of rounding dissimilation seems to govern the choice of the non-round 
final -1 allomorph—gona f./gonaki ‘farm’, and kwana m./kwanaki ‘(24 hour) 
day’. Otherwise, the -a(i)kü form used, and the -akü/-aikü variation is non- 


predictable. Examples: 


rana f./rànà(i)ku ‘day’, tsara m./f./tsàràikü 'age-mate', zanà f./zànà(i)ku ‘reed 
mat’, and (all with the -ya feminine suffix dropped in the plural) cediya f./ 
céd aku ‘fig tree’, rāriyā f./raraiku 'drainage-hole, gutter, sieve’, tsamiya f./ 


tsàmàikü ‘tamarind’ 


3.7.1. Subclass 6a: -CVC-...-aki) HLHH 

A few masculine and feminine singulars are subject to internal -CVC- 
reduplication in antepenultimate position in addition to suffixing -aki, and the 
overall tonal melody for the quadrisyllabic output is HLHH. The /k/ of the 
reduplicated -CVk- element assimilates/geminates with the following consonant, 
e.g. aure m./auràrraki (« *aurakraki) ‘marriage’. Examples (including some 


deverbal nouns): 


gawa f./gawawwaki ‘corpse’, goyo m./goyàyyaki ‘baby carried on back’, 
guntu m./guntàttaki ‘fragment, piece’, hira f./hirarraki ‘conversation’, kaya 
m./kayayyaki ‘load, goods’, kurciya f./kurtàttaki ‘dove’ (with the feminine 
-yà suffix dropped in the plural), Kara f./Kararraki ‘scream(ing), complaint’, 


suna m./sünànnaki ‘name’ 
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3.72. Subclass 6b: -CVC-...-aCg)HLHH 

Subclass 6b is identical to 6a except that the C slot in the -aCfi suffix is filled by 
the base-final consonant Cf, and unlike other Class 6 plurals the singular nouns 
are either trisyllabic or triconsonantal disyllabic. The coda C of the reduplicated 
antepenultimate -CVC- assimilates to the point of articulation of following 
consonant or rhotacizes, and the penultimate syllable in the output is light, e.g. 
gardama f./gardàndami (< *gardamdamni) ‘dispute, argument’, numfashi 


m./numfàrfashi (< *numfashfashi) ‘breath’. Further examples are: 


gutsuré m./gutsattsari ‘fragment, small piece’, kadanya f./kadàndani 'shea- 
nut tree’ (with the feminine suffix -yà dropped in the plural), Karya 


f./Raràirayi ‘lie’, Rurji m./ Kurarraji ‘pimple’, shawafa f./shawàrwari ‘advice’ 


356. Class 7. -anni)-H 


Class 7 plurals are limited to a small set of high frequency nouns and have a 
suffix -anni with a set LH tone melody. Their singulars, some of which operate 
plurals in other classes, are usually disyllabic with LH or HL tone, and end in a 


non-high vowel. Examples: 


dodo m./dódànni ‘monster’, füre m./fürànni ‘flower’, kaka m./f./kàkànni 
‘grandparent’, mako m./makwanni ‘week’, saKko m./sá&wànni ‘message’, uba 


m./übànni ‘father’, wata m./watanni ‘month, moon’ 


A few polysyllabic singulars take Class 7 plurals, e.g. kasuwa f./kasdwanni 
‘market’, FAhOto m./ràhótànni ‘report’, shugaba m./shügàbànni ‘leader’, in 
addition to one monosyllabic noun fa m./fanni ‘flat rock’ (also Class 10 fànnai). 
(From a historical and comparative viewpoint, Class 7 -anni plurals probably 
group together with 5a -una plurals, Newman 1990: 22.) 
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3.6.1. Subclass 7a: -éCyani) HLHH 

This subclass is formed by inserting -e- between the second and final consonants 
of the base and suffixing -ani (with the singleton /n/). This produces a 
quadrisyllabic plural with an iambic light-heavy-light-heavy syllabic pattern, and 
the output takes a fixed HLHH tone melody. Nouns operating Subclass 7a 
plurals are typically feminine with the shape CaCCa (where the second 


consonant is a liquid f, r, or I). Examples: 


garma f./garémani ‘large (triangular) hoe’, garwa f./garéwani '4-gallon can’, 
jarka f./jarékani ‘jerry-can’, malafa f./maléfani ‘large straw hat’ (< *malf-), 


salka f./salékani ‘leather water-bag’ 


3.8.2. Subclass 7b: -&C3aCg) HLHH 


Subclass 7b plurals insert -e- between the second and third base consonants and 
attach -aCft, where Cf is the base-final consonant. Like Subclass 7a, the output 


has a quadrisyllabic iambic foot structure and a set HLHH melody. Examples: 


fartanyà f./farétani ‘hoe’ (with the feminine suffix -yà dropped in plural), 


tarwada f./taréwad1 ‘mudfish’ 

Some 7b plurals are built on reduplicated bases, e.g. 
Babarbaré m./Barébari ‘Kanuri person’ (< *barbar), Bàzazzàgi m./Zagézagi 
‘Zaria person’ (< *zagzag), malmala f./malémali ‘lump/mould of tuwo (food)’ 
(< *malmal), rad f./radéradi ‘whisper(ing), rumour’ (< *radrad) 


39. Class 8; -ī) LH 


Class 8 plurals replace the final vowel of the singular with the suffix -1 and 
impose a LH tone melody (coronals and /w/ automatically palatalize before the 
-1). (Classes 8, 9, and 10 all have vocalic (/-i/, /-ü/, /-ai/) suffixes with fixed LH 
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tones.) Class 8 singulars are often trisyllabic with final /ō/ or /a/ and the 


penultimate syllable is almost always heavy. Examples: 


Agwagwa f/àgwagi ‘duck’, 6àrawó m./Dàràyi ‘thief’, kiyanga f./küyàngi 
‘slave girl’, màkahó m./makafi ‘blind person’, tabarma f./tabarmi ‘mat’, 
tàuráró m./taurari ‘star’. Note too sauràyi m./samari ‘young man’ (< *samar) 


with a light CV penultimate syllable in the singular. 


A few common, animate-denoting, disyllabic singulars with initial heavy CVV L 


tone syllables, and ending in /0/ or /à/, also operate Class 8 plurals. Examples: 


bako m./baKi ‘strange(r)’, fara f./fari ‘grasshopper’, kaza f./kaji ‘chicken’, 
kwado m./kwadi ‘frog’, Rwaro m./Kwari ‘insect’, zàbo m./zabi ‘guineafowl’. 


Note too bawa m./bayi ‘slave’ with a H tone sg./pl. initial syllable. 


The following final -ð adjectives also geminate their base-final consonant in the 
plural: Kat6 m./Katti ‘huge’, sabó m./sabbi (</= sababbi) ‘new’, tsóho 
m./tsoffi (</= tsofaffi) ‘old’. 


3.10. Class 9: i )- 


Class 9 plurals use a suffix -u and the same overall LH tone melody as Classes 8 
and 10. Singular forms are typically polysyllabic ending in /a/ or occasionally /e/ 


(f adjectival), and some also have Class 8 plurals. Examples: 


àl'adà f /àl'àdü ‘custom, tradition’, bukata f./bukatu ‘need’, gajeré m./gàjérü 
‘short’, kad'anyà f./kàdànyu ‘shea-nut tree’ (with /y/ segment of the feminine 
suffix preserved in the plural), katanga f./katangu ‘wall (around compound)’, 
kujérà f./küjérü ‘chair’, maraya m./f./màràyü ‘orphan’, shékarà f./shékaru 


‘year’, takarda f./tàkàrdu ‘paper’, tattabara f./tattabaru ‘pigeon’, tsumangiya 


f./tsùmàngū ‘cane switch’ (with the feminine suffix dropped in the plural). 
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Some singulars also take antepenultimate -CVC- reduplication, e.g. magana f./ 
màgàngànü ‘speech, matter’, rigima f./rigingimü ‘dispute, argument’. 

Class 9 plurals are also used by derivative final -a locative nouns (some are 
also Class 10), e.g. makafranta f./màkàràntü ‘school’, makéra f./màRérü 
‘smithy, forge’, marina f./màrinu ‘dyepit’, mashaya f./mashayd ‘drinking 
place, bar’. Past participial adjectives also select Class 9 plurals, e.g. dafaffé m./ 
‘detained, imprisoned’. 

A few disyllabic singulars take Class 9 -U plurals, e.g. danye m./dànyu 
‘fresh, raw, unripe’, shaidà m./f./shaidu ‘witness’, shegé m./shégü ‘bastard’. 
Another category of disyllabic singulars suffix - in the plural but with all H 
tones. These singulars typically have the shape CaC VV with HL tones, e.g. 


fata f./fatu ‘skin, hide’, gashi m./gāsū ‘hair’, mashi m./masu ‘spear’ (both with 
/sh/ — /s/ depalatalization before /ü/), mayé m./mayu ‘witch’, nama m./namü 
‘(wild) animal’, yatsa m./f./yatsu ‘finger’. Note too kai m./kanu ‘head, (news) 
headlines’, sá m./saniya f./shanü ‘bull/cow/cattle’, and wá m. ‘older brother’, ya 


f. ‘older sister’, yaya ‘older sibling’, pl. yaya ‘older siblings’. 


311. Class 10: -ai) H 


Class 10 plurals suffix -ai together with a LH tone pattern, and are common with 


polysyllabic singulars, including Arabic loanwords ending in /i/, Examples: 


àbóki m./Abükai ‘friend’, dórinà f./dérinai ‘hippopotamus’, kāřùwà f./kàrüwai 
‘prostitute’, kófató m./kófàtai ‘hoof’, künkuru m./künkürai ‘tortoise’, 
makaniké m./makanikai ‘mechanic’, shàRiyyi m./shàRiyyai ‘shameless 
(person)’; (< Ar.) almajifi m./almajifai ‘Koranic student’, dalibi m./d'álibai 
‘student’, jahili m./jahilai ‘ignorant (person), malami m./malamai ‘teacher’, 


muhimmi m./mühimmai ‘important’ 
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Palatalized coronals depalatalize before the -ai suffix, e.g. algashi m./algasai 
‘purple’, alhaji m./alhazai ‘pilgrim to Mecca’. Note too disyllabic jàki m./jakai 
‘donkey’, and littafi m./littattafai ‘book’ (with internal syllabic reduplication). 

Derivative instrumental (ma...1) nouns use this plural suffix, e.g. mabudi 
m./mabudai ‘key, opener’, masassabi m./masassabai ‘harvesting tool’, mataki 
m./matakai ‘step’; so do (ma...i) locatives, e.g. masallaci m./masallatai 
‘mosque’, masauki m./masaukai ‘lodging place’, and some (ma...à) locatives, 
e.g. mafaka f./mafakai ‘shelter, refuge’, marina f./marinai ‘dye-place, dyepit’. 
(Some final -à locatives use Class 10 and/or final -ū Class 9 plurals.) Note too 
the “ethnonym” bàhagó m./bàhàgwai ‘left-handed person’. “Augmentative 
adjectives" (type *C") also take Class 10 -ai plurals, e.g. shinkinkimi m./ 
shinkinkimai ‘heavy’, talaulayl m./talaulayai ‘tall and skinny’, as well as 
reduplicated expressive adjectives/nouns such as dakiki m./dakiai ‘stupid 
(person)’, tsol6l6 m./tsololai ‘tall and skinny (person)’. 

A small number of typically HL tone CVCVV nouns geminate the base-final 
C2 consonant before the -ai suffix, e.g. dami m./dammai ‘bundle of grain’, 
dubü f./dübbai ‘thousand’, kwabó m./kwabbai ‘kobo (penny), tudü m./ 
tuddai ‘hill’. (Speakers of WH also geminate the final consonant of trisyllabic 
singulars in the plural, e.g. malàmmai ‘teachers’ = SH malamai.) A few HL 
CVCVV nouns suffix -ai but have all H tones and no C2 gemination, e.g. bir! 
m./birai ‘monkey’, zumü m./zumai ‘close friend’. Some -ai plurals also contain 
-n(n)-, e.g. fa m./fànnai ‘rocky outcrop’, kàre m./karnai ‘dog’ (the nasal in 


kàrnai is probably etymological, having disappeared in the singular). 


3.11.1. Subclass 10a: CVC;-à-CVCjai)-H 

This related double affixation plural rule requires a reduplicated base and inserts 
-a- between the CVC; base element and its copy, in addition to suffixing -ai LH, 
e.g. gungumè m./gùmägùmai (güm-à-güm-ai) ‘log’. One group of singulars 
using this plural contains frozen reduplicated nouns, e.g. (all H) faifai m./ 
fayafayai ‘round mat, gramophone record’, marmara f./maramarai ‘laterite’. 
Many singular nouns with Subclass 10a plurals have HHL tones and end in -é, 


e.g. (with phonological adjustments to the final C of the CVC reduplicate): 
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fiffiké m./fikafikai ‘wing’, gifgijé m./gizagizai ‘rain-cloud’, jijjige 
m./jigajigai ‘post, support’, zuzzugé m./zügàzügai ‘bellows’. Some of these 
paired reduplicates have alternative singulars of the shape CVCjaC VCiji, e.g. 


fikafiki, zugàzugi. 


The other category selecting CVC;-à-CVCj;ai) - H plurals consists of 


monosyllabic nouns with a Falling tone borrowed from English, e.g. 


bam m./bamabamai ‘bomb’, fam m./fam(a)famai ‘pound (currency) (with -à- 
infix optional), fim m./finafinai ‘film’ (also filafilai), kwás m./kwasakwasai 


‘course (of study)’ 
3.12. Class 11: -à) 


Class 11 plurals suffix -à and have all H tones, and coronals appear in their non- 
palatalized, sometimes historically original, form before the /a/. Singulars are 


disyllabic and often human/animate, e.g. 


arné m./afna ‘pagan’, miji m./maza ‘husband, male’, mata (= macé) f./mata 


‘woman, wife’ 


A number of erstwhile Class 11 plurals have been reanalyzed as singulars in SH, 
e.g. gida m. ‘house’ (cf. WH gijé), Kuda m. ‘fly’ (cf. WH Kujé), ruwa m. 


‘water’. 
3.13. Class 12: -àwa)-H/H (ethnonymic plurals) 


This 1s the basic plural class for so-called "ethnonyms" formed with the singular 
prefix bà- and denoting ethnicity, origin, profession, social status, etc. (see 
$5:3.2). Unlike plural Classes 1-11 which apply to mainly simple nouns and 


adjectives, ethnonyms are largely derivative. It is also the plural formation for 
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some group-denoting common nouns without the ba- prefix. Class 12 
ethnonymic plurals attach a tone-integrating LH or all H -awa suffix. The general 
rule 1s that LH tone plurals are trisyllabic with an initial heavy syllable, and 
plurals of any other shape suffix the all H tone allomorph. Examples (the 
convention followed here is to write proper noun sg./pl. ethnonyms with an 


initial capital): 


(LH -awa) bafada m./fadawa ‘courtier’, Bahaushé m./Hausawa ‘Hausa 


hy * 


- aw = ~ = 


person’, baKauyé m./Kauyawa ‘villager’, Bàtüré m./Turawa ‘European, white 


person’, dattijó m./dattawa ‘(elderly) gentleman’ 


(H -awaà) Bagobifi m./Gōbiřāwā ‘Gobir person’, Bàkanó m./Kanawa ‘Kano 
person’, Bakatsiné m./Katsindwa ‘Katsina person’, Basakkwacé m./ 
Sakkwatawa ‘Sokoto person’, dógari m./dégarawa ‘royal bodyguard’, kilàki 


f./kilakawa ‘modern prostitute’, talaka m./talakawa ‘commoner, poor person’ 


Some trisyllabic Class 12 plurals with an initial heavy syllable take the all H 
-awa suffix (the choice is lexically determined and depends on idiolect/dialect), 
e.g. Badauri m./Daurawa ‘Daura person’, Baturé m./Türawa (= LLH 
Turawa) ‘European, white person’. Proper name-based plurals indicating group 


followers and toponymns normally use the all H -awa suffix, e.g. 


Musawa = followers of Musa and town name (< Musa), Gobirawa = quarter in 
Kano City (< Góbir = Gobir area), Jahunawa = Jahunawa clan (< Jahün = 
Jahun area), Tamburdawa = town near Kano City (< tambura pl. ‘royal 


drums’), YOlawa = Yolawa clan and quarter (< 'Yolà = Yola area) 


3.14. Class 13: Fully-reduplicated plurals (singular noun x 2) 


A small category of nouns, almost all of them loanwords from English, form 


their plurals via full reduplication of the singular. Examples: 
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àlawüs m./alawus-alawus ‘allowance (money), bas m./bas-bas ‘bus’, boyi 
m./bóyi-bóyi ‘houseboy, steward’, cif m./cif-cif ‘chief (title)’, cóci m./c6ci-céci 
‘church’, el’é f/el'é-el'é ‘LA (Local Authority)’, en'é m./en’é-en’é ‘NA (Native 
Authority)’, fit ji m./firji-firji ‘fridge’, joji m./joji-joji ‘judge’, kaka m./kuku- 
kükü ‘cook’, küláb m./küláb-küláb ‘club (sport, recreation)’, sahü m./sahu- 


sahü ‘row, line, category’, sitó m./sitó-sitó 'store-room', tàsí f./tasi-tasi ‘taxi’ 


In compounds, only the final component is copied in the plural, e.g. dàraktà- 
janàr m./dàraktà-janàr-janàr ‘director general’. Some singulars operate 
alternative plural formations, e.g. Akawu m./Akáwu-àkàwu (= Class 5a 
akawuna) ‘clerk’, bàm m./bám-bám (= 10a bamabamai) ‘bomb’, kwáf 
m./kwáf-kwáf (= 5a kofunà) ‘cup (trophy). Some diminutive ideophonic 


adjectives also reduplicate fully in the plural, e.g. tsigil/tsigil-tsigil ‘very small’. 
3.15. | Class 14: "Repetitive-frequentative" plurals (-e)-H x 2) 


"Repetitive-frequentative" formations, denoting events and objects, are 
reduplicated plurals formed via the imposition of an independent tone-integrating 
suffix -e)L-H on a verbal base (repetitive-frequentatives display the same 
derivational morphology as deverbal statives). The output is then copied in its 
entirety, e.g. using the lexical verbs gina ‘to build’ and tambaya ‘to question’, 
we get the following Class 14 plurals: (ginà)HL + -e)LH x 2 —5 gine-gine 
‘buildings’, and (tambaya)LHL + -e)LH x 2-5 tambaye-tambaye ‘questions’. 
(A long final -e, e.g. gine-gine, is attested in some non-SH dialects.) Some 
repetitive-frequentative plurals are derived from underlying forms containing the 
derivative -TA verbalizing suffix (though the -TA verb is not always attested), 
and the source noun often functions synchronically as the singular corresponding 
to the plural repetitive-frequentative, e.g. shawarce-shawafce ‘decisions, 
consultations, recommendations’ (cf. shàwartà ‘to consult < shawarà f. 
'decision, consultatation, advice"). (Note that /t/ palatalizes to /c/ before the /-e/ 


suffix.) Examples: 
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àikàce-àikàce ‘activities, operations’ (cf. aikata ‘to perform’ < aiki m. ‘work’), 
bambance-bambance ‘differences’ (cf. bambanta ‘to differentiate’ and 
bambanci m. ‘difference’ < bambam adv. ‘differently’), ciwàce-ciwàce 
‘illnesses’ (cf. cīwò m. ‘illness’), tallace-tallace ‘advertisements’ (cf. tallata ‘to 
spread wares for sale’ < talla m. ‘advertisement, hawking goods for sale’), 
wahalce-wahalce ‘troubles, difficulties’ (cf. wahalta ‘to trouble’ < wahala f. 


‘trouble, difficulty’) 


A few repetitive-frequentative plurals are built directly on source common nouns 
(simple and derivative), and some function synchronically as the plurals of 


cognate deverbal nouns. Examples: 


camfi m./camfe-camfe ‘superstition’, habaici m./habaice-habaice ‘innuendo, 
hint’, iri m.fire-ire ‘kind, sort, type’, Kira f./Kére-Kére ‘model, (pl.) 
manufactures’ (< Rerà ‘forge, smith, manufacture’), mafarki m./mafarke- 
mafarke ‘dream’, sata f./sace-sace ‘theft’ (< sata ‘steal’), suka f./sóke-sóke 
‘criticism’ (< sókà ‘criticise’), tsallé m./ tsalle-tsalle ‘jumping around’, tsàrabà 


m./tsarabe-tsarabe ‘souvenir’, tünàni m./ tünàne-tünàne ‘thought, thinking’ 


Further examples (monosyllabic verbs insert an epenthetic -y- before the -e 


suffix) are: 


büshe-büshe ‘playing music’ (< bisa ‘blow’), canji m./canje-canje ‘change’ (< 
canza ‘change’), clye-clye ‘different types of food, snacks’ (« ci ‘eat’), cuta 
f./cüce-cüce ‘illness, disease’ (< clita ‘harm’), gaishe-gaishe ‘greetings’ (< gaisa 
‘exchange greetings’), gyárà m./gyare-gyare ‘repair, correction’ (< gyara 
‘repair’), kidà f./kàde-kàde ‘drumming’ (< kadà ‘beat (drum)’), mace-mace 
‘deaths’ (< macé ‘die’), ràbó m./rabe-rabe ‘separation, division’ (< raba 
‘divide, separate’), sàye m./sàye-sàye ‘purchase’ (< saya ‘buy’), shaye-shaye 
‘drinks’ (< sha ‘drink’), shirt m./shirye-shirye ‘plan, preparation, programme’ (< 


shirya ‘plan, prepare), shuka f./shike-shuke ‘plant, crop’ (< shuka ‘plant, 
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sow’), tande-tande ‘snacks, savouries’ (< tand ‘lick’), yaRi m./yaKe-yake 


‘war’ (< yaka ‘make war on’) 


Some singular nouns additionally operate regular plurals, e.g. mafarki m./ 
mafarkai (Class 10) ‘dream’, tambaya f./tambayoyi (Class 4) ‘question’, 
wahala f./wahaldli (Class 4) ‘trouble’, but usually without the distinctive sortal- 
frequentative value of the fully reduplicated Class 14 plurals. 

From a syntactic and semantic viewpoint, repetitive-frequentatives group into 
two classes—event-denoting and object-denoting. In their eventive function, they 
serve to individuate repeated occurrences of an event or activity, and as such may 
be considered semantically the nominal equivalent of “‘pluractional” verbs which 
denote a plurality of actions (see $7:7). Eventive repetitive-frequentatives occur 
in the same syntactic environments as other dynamic-activity nouns such as aiki 


‘work(ing)’ and magana ‘talk(ing)’), e.g. 


Following an Imperfective TAM 


suna tafiye-tafiye ‘they’re continually travelling around’ 
suna tàBe-tà6e ‘they are pilfering all the time’ 
manómi yana shüke-shüke 'the farmer is planting (various crops)' 


Complement of an aspectual verb 

ya farà kade-kade 'he started drumming' 

ta riKa dafe-dafe ‘she kept on cooking (various dishes)’ 
Complement of the general verb yi ‘do’ 

kai, mun yi ciye-ciye da shaye-shaye jiya! 


‘hey, we did some eating and drinking yesterday!’ 


They can also govern an object in a genitive construction, e.g. suna ta saye- 
sayen kaya ‘they are continually buying things/shopping’, sun dinga yà&e- 
yaKen jana ‘they kept on making war against each other’. When functioning as 
clause subjects, repetitive-frequentatives can control either masculine singular or, 


less commonly, plural concord, depending upon whether they are used to 
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describe an ongoing action as an indivisible event (2 singular concord), or a 
sequence of individuated events (2 plural concord for some speakers), though 


judgements are not always clearcut. Examples: 


büshe-büshén dà yaké yi [ya]3; burgé ni 

'the music he was playing impressed me' 

Cf. büshe-büshén dà yaké yi [sun]3p] burgé ni 

'the pieces of music he was playing impressed me' 

ràye-ràye [ya]3m yi kyau ‘the dancing was good’ 


Cf. raye-raye [sun]3p] yi kyau 'the dances were good' 


When occurring as non-dynamic, object-denoting common nouns, e.g. 
(concrete) gine-gine ‘buildings’, tóye-tóye ‘fried cakes’, (abstract) gyare-gyare 
‘revisions, corrections’, soke-soke ‘criticisms’, repetitive-frequentatives are 


plural count nouns controlling plural concord. Examples: 


dubi [wadàncán]p| gine-ginén ‘look at those buildings’ 
amma àkwai [wasu]p] gyare-gyare *but there are some corrections' 
ya sha soke-soke [masu]p| yawa ‘he suffered many criticisms’ 


shirye-shiryén dà kikà yi [suna]p] dà ban-sha’awa 


‘the programmes you’ve made are interesting’ 


Some repetetitive-frequentatives can function as either dynamic nouns or 


common count nouns, e.g. 


ana ta [sóke-sóken] gwamnati 

‘they (different factions) are criticizing the government’ 

Cf. [sóke-sókén] sun damé shi ‘the criticisms annoyed him’ 
manomi yana ta [shüke-shüke] ‘the farmer was planting’ 


Cf. [shüke-shüke] sun yi kyáu ‘the crops have done fine’ 
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3.16. Cross-class plural membership 


Because there is not always a neat match-up between singular nouns and their 
plural forms—although some pairings, e.g. Subclass la, are more predictable 
than others—many singulars allow alternative dialectal/idiolectal plurals. 


Examples: 


dilà m. ‘jackal’, pl. diloli/dilàle (= Classes 4/1), kwan6 m. ‘metal bowl’, pl. 
kwanoni/kwanuka (= 4/5), kwás m. ‘course (of study)’, pl. kwás-kwás/ 
kwasakwasai (= 13/10), làbàri m. ‘story, news’, pl. làbàrü/làbàrai (= 9/10), 
sadaka f. ‘concubine’, pl. sadakoki/sadaku (= 4/9), tudü m. ‘hill’, pl. 
tudduna/tiddai (= 5/10), idó m. ‘eye’, pl. idanduna/idand (= 5/3), tambaya f. 
‘question’, pl. tambayoyi/tambaye-tambaye (= 4/14) 


Note too the following double plurals from Subclasses 1c/1b where the second 
and more recent 1b variant is built on the outcome of syllable-final weakening in 


the singular: 


buzu m. ‘Tuareg’, pl. bugaje/büzàye, Þaunā f. ‘bush-cow, water buffalo’, pl. 


Dakàne/Baunàye, jüji m. ‘rubbish heap’, pl. jibajé/jujayé 


In a few cases, morphologically distinct plurals have for some speakers 


developed different but related meanings, e.g. 
dutsé m. ‘stone, rock, mountain’, pl. duwatsu (Class 3) ‘stones, rocks, 


mountains’ and duwàrwatsu (irreg. 3) ‘small stones, gravel’, sānā m. ‘name’, pl. 


stinayé (1b) ‘names’ and sinannaki (6) ‘naming ceremonies, names’ 


3.17. "Plurals-on-plurals" and plurals reanalyzed as singulars 


There are some plurals which are built on pre-existing plural stems, e.g. 
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Kiraruwa = pl. (Class 5c) of Kirdré pl. (Class 1a) ‘firewood sticks’, mazajé = 
pl. (la) of maza = pl. (11) of miji m. ‘husband, male’, matayé = pl. (1b) of 
mata = pl. (11) of mata/macé f. ‘woman, wife’, shanànnaki ‘cattle’ = pl. (6) of 
shànü = pl. (9) of sá/saniya m./f. ‘bull, cow’, idanuwa = pl. (5c) of idànü = pl. 
(3) of idó m. ‘eye’, ’ya’yayé = pl. (1b) of ’ya’ya ‘children’ = plural of dà/'yà 
m./f. ‘son/daughter’ 


Some plurals are based on original plurals (especially Class 11) which have been 


recategorized as singulars, e.g. 


duwàwü m. = pl. (Class 3) ‘buttocks’ (cf. WH duwai), gidàje = pl. (1a) of gida 
m. ‘house, compound’ = original (11) pl. (cf. WH gijé), itatuwa = pl. (5c) of 
itacé m. ‘tree, (fire)wood’ = pl. (1a) of icé m. ‘wood’, Kudajé = pl. (1a) of Kuda 
m. ‘fly’ = pl. (11) (cf. WH Kujé), ruwáye = pl. (1b) of ruwa m. ‘water’ = pl. 
(11), takalma = pl. (5d) of takalmi m. ‘shoe’ = pl. (8) (cf. WH takalme) 


3.18. Different singulars — homophonous plurals 


Some singular nouns which differ in tone and/or final vowel but share the same 


underlying base form can select homophonous plurals, e.g. 


dagi m. 'digging-stick' and dàgi m. ‘paw’ — same pl. dàgunà (Class 5a), garka 
f. ‘small garden’ and garké m. ‘herd’ > pl. garaka (2), gezà f. ‘type of shrub’ 
and gézà f. ‘mane, fringe’ pl. gezóji (4), komi m. ‘dug-out canoe’ and koma 


f. ‘fishing net’ > pl. komàye (1b) 


On the other hand, because plurals are sometimes predictable from the surface 
shape of the singular, segmentally identical but tonally distinct singulars often 


operate different plurals, e.g. 


gora f./goróri (4) ‘bamboo cane’ vs. górà m./goruna (5a) ‘large gourd’ 
turd m./türàye (1b) ‘small drum’ vs. türü m./tdruna (5a) 


or türra (2) ‘log, wooden stocks’ 
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3.19. Zero-plurals 


A number of common nouns operate zero plurals, i.e. they do not have 
morphologically distinct plurals, but are variable in that they can be either 
singular (the norm) or plural, though speaker judgements sometimes differ with 
regard to whether a given noun can operate plural concord. The singular/plural 


distinction shows up through agreement phenomena. Examples: 


ga [wannàn]sg [Karamaf |co [gadaF]so ‘look at this small duiker’ 
Cf. ga [wadannan]p| [Rananàn]p] [gadan]p| ‘look at these small duikers’ 
akwai [wani]sg [kwàlekwàle]so bàkin kógi 

‘there is a canoe by the side of the river’ 

Cf. akwai [wasu]p] [kwàlekwàle]p] bakin kogi 


‘there are some canoes by the side of the river’ 
Other (sometimes) zero-plural nouns are: 


àyàbà f. ‘banana’, badujala f. ‘trumpet, bugle’, bandéji m. ‘bandage’, 
barazana f. ‘threat’, Bari m. ‘miscarriage’, cikàs m. ‘problem, fault’, dama f. 
‘chance, opportunity’, gaDà f. ‘river-bank’, haraji m. ‘tax’, jàna'izà f. ‘funeral’, 
KoKari m. ‘effort’, labule m. ‘curtain’, lofé m. ‘pipe (smoking), mangwàřò m 


‘mango’, tán m. ‘ton’ 


Chapter 5 
Nominal and Adjectival Derivation 


1. Introduction 


Hausa has a sophisticated range of nominal derivatives, employing suffixes 
and/or prefixes, all of which add various kinds of lexical content to the stem, e.g. 
abstract nouns and agentives, names of people and languages, systems/ 
movements, nouns expressing mutuality, etc. Nouns generated by the relevant 
word-formation rules usually have specified gender. Almost all suffixes are 
vowel-initial and tone-integrating, extending their canonical tone grids over the 
domain of the entire word and replacing the stem-final vowel. Prefixes are not 
tone-integrating. Nominal compounds—also the product of word-formation 
processes—are also handled in this chapter, in addition to frozen reduplicated 
nouns and derived adjectives. See also Newman (1986a) and relevant chapters in 
Newman (2000). 


2. Suffixal Derivation 


Most of the derivational affixes in Hausa— Hausa 1s largely a suffixing 
language—are suffixes and they include: various categories of abstract nouns 
($2.1), nouns indicating mutuality/reciprocity ($2.2), politico-religious systems 
($2.3), associated characteristics ($2.4), and games ($2.5), "Abstract Nouns of 


Sensory Quality" ($2.6), and ideophonic sound/movement nouns ($2.7).! 





lHausa also has a number of petrified deverbal nominalizing suffixes, e.g. -k6/-k6 and the 
double suffix -mako. Examples of the derivational -k6/-k6 allomorphs (attached to H tone 
stems) are: baik6 ‘betrothal’ (< bai ‘give’), bīkò ‘trying to persuade runaway wife (or strikers) 
to return’ (< bi ‘follow’ with monoverbs lengthening the vowel to /i/ before the suffix), farko 
‘beginning, start’ (< fara ‘begin’), fifikó ‘superiority’ (< fi ‘exceed, be superior to’ with 
reduplication), 1k6 ‘power, control’ (< iyà ‘be able’), Rarko ‘durability’ (< Kara ‘increase’), 
ranko ‘retaliation’ (< rdma ‘retaliate’), tark6 ‘trap’ (< tarè ‘go to meet, intercept’). The 


Q1 
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2.1. Abstract nouns (-(VN)TA, -(VN)CI, and -(VN)TAKA) 


Hausa has a number of mainly tone-integrating suffixes (all probably related 
historically)—(1) -(VN)TA (= surface -(Vn)tà or -(Vn)tà), (2)  VN)cpH/HL (= 
-(an)ci or -(Vn)ci), and (3) -(VN)TAKA)LHL (= -(Vn)takà). These suffixes 
attach to the base form, i.e. stem minus final vowel, of common nouns and 
adjectives (and occasionally adverbs). See Newman (2000: chap. 1). The 
resulting nouns express various abstract notions, e.g. physical and behavioural 
characteristics, as well as languages and dialect terms. In some cases, a source 
word can operate more than one abstract suffix with little or no meaning 
difference, and there are dialectal and/or idiolectal differences in the choice. Use 
of the additional -Vn- element seems to be lexically specific, although many 
disyllabic source words select it and it is sometimes avoided if the final 
consonant of the source word is nasal. The V usually surfaces as /u/ if the stem- 
final vowel is /ü/ or /6/, or as /a/ (occasionally /i/) with any other vowel, or if the 
base word ends in a consonant or is polysyllabic (the V could be analyzed 
underlyingly as /a/ which may then be overridden by the stem-final vowel). With 
the all H -anci suffix the V is always /a/. Base-final /m/ usually undergoes 
homorganic assimilation to /n/ in syllable-final position before the abutting /t/ or 
/c/ of the suffix, e.g. Rarantà 'mean-spiritedness' « Karami ‘small’, Musulunci 


‘Islam’ < Müsülmi ‘Muslim’, jarüntakà ‘bravery’ < jarümi ‘brave (person)’. 


2.1.1.  -(VN)TA (= -(Vn)ta andlor -(Vn)tà) 
The feminine gender -(Vn)ta and/or -(Vn)tà suffixes are usually attached to 
adjectives describing human attributes, either physical or behavioural, and are 


often expressed by ‘-ship, -ness, etc.’ derivatives in English. These derivatives 











bimorphemic -mako suffix yields a (L)LHH noun and occurs in màimako ‘substitute’ (< 
maya Teplace’), sakamako ‘result’ (< sakà ‘recompense, pay back’), sàmmako ‘making an 
early start’ (?< sàuka ‘arrive’), tàimako ‘help’ (« taya ‘help’). 

Possible vestiges of an archaic *-ni derivational suffix are present in nouns such as 
dukkani ‘entirety’ (cf. dukka-n ‘all of), hàRifàni ‘certainty’ (cf. hàRiRà adv. ‘certainly’), 
tünàni ‘thinking’ (cf. tuna ‘remember’), rüd'àni ‘confusion’ (cf. rüdà ‘confuse’), sabani 
‘disagreement’ (cf. saBà ‘disagree (with)’). 
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display a variety of non-predictable surface tone patterns, with trisyllabic LLH 


and HHL especially common. Examples: 


LLH + -ta 


jàrüntà ‘bravery’ (« jarümi ‘brave (person)’) 


nagarta ‘good character’ (< nagari ‘person of good 


character’) 


LLH + -Vnta 
gürgüntà (= gurgunci) ‘lameness’ (« gurgü ‘lame (person)’) 
muginta ‘evil’ (< mügü ‘evil (person)’) 


(with short /u/ in the first syllable of the abstract noun) 


sabinta ‘newness’ (< sàbó ‘new’) 

zümüntà (= zumunci) ‘close relationship (< zumü ‘close friend’) 

HHL + -ta 

gajarta ‘shortness’ (< gajéré ‘short (person)’) 

kuturta ‘leprosy’ (< kuturü ‘leprous, leper’) 

KanKanta ‘smallness’ (« RànRané ‘small’) 

Rarantà ‘mean-spiritedness’ (< Karami ‘small’) 

malanta (= malanta) ‘scholarship’ (< malami ‘teacher’) 

HHL + -Vnta 

hütsantà ‘cantankerousness’ (< hütsü ‘cantankerous 
(person)’) 

siranta ‘thinness’ (< sififi ‘tall and thin’) 


See also LHL gwaninta ‘expertise, skill’ (< gwani ‘expert (person)’), bijinta 
‘courage’ (< bijimi ‘bull’), sarauta ‘being a ruler’ (< sarki ‘king, emir’), and 
LFH Kazanta ‘filthiness’ (< Kàzami ‘filthy’), in addition to variable tone 


disyllabic forms with the -ta suffix, e.g. bauta ‘slavery’ (< bawa ‘slave’), cuta 
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‘illness’ (< cīwò ‘disease’), máita ‘witchcraft’ (< mayé ‘witch’), wáutà = 


wawanci ‘stupidity’ (« wāwā ‘stupid (person)’). 


2.1.2. (VN)cI)H/ HL (= -(an)ci)H Or -(Vn)ci)HL) 

These suffixes are used to derive masculine abstract nouns denoting behavioural 
characteristics and practices, often associated with and derived from a noun 
indicating a location or group of humans. The all H tone -(an)ci variant 1s also 
used to derive language/dialect names. Both suffixes are tone-integrating, and 
differ minimally in the tone of the final -CI element, which can be either H -ci or 
L -ci. The choice of suffix seems to be lexically specific, except in the case of 
languages/dialects which only use all H -(an)ci, and with certain items both 
variants are attested as dialectal/idiolectal alternatives. With the all H -(an)ci 


derivative the expanded suffix with the intrusive -an- element is more frequent. 


Base + -(an)e)H 
(Kauye)HL ‘village’ + -anci)H — all H Kauyanci ‘naive behaviour 
(Karami)LHH ‘small’ + -ci)H — all H Karanci ‘shortage’ 


Other examples: 


Base + -anci)H 


birnanci ‘slick, urbane behaviour’ (< bifni ‘city’) 
fadanci ‘obsequious behaviour’ (< fada ‘court, palace’) 
fir'aunanci ‘ruthless tyrannical behaviour’ (< fif’auna ‘pharaoh’ 

y p 
ewaranci ‘incomprehensible speech’ (< Gwari ‘Gwari person’) 
kanikanci 'mechanics' (< makaniké ‘mechanic’) 
kwaminisanci ‘communism’ (< (dan) kwaminis ‘communist’) 
yawancl ‘majority’ (< yawa ‘abundance, quantity’) 
Base + .ci)H 
azanci (common) sense, wit’ (« azama ‘purpose, zeal’) 


ganganci ‘recklessness, carelessness’ (< gangan ‘intentionally, jokingly’) 
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The same -(an)ci suffix with all H tones is used to derive language and dialect 
names—Hausa ‘Hausa’, Ingilishi ‘English’, and buroka ‘(Nigerian) Pidgin 
English’ (< Eng. ‘broken’) are conspicuous exceptions. Examples: 


Barbarci ‘Kanuri language’ (cf. babarbaré ‘Kanuri person’), Bibisanci ‘BBC 
World Service Hausa’ (< Bibisi ‘BBC’), Bolanci ‘Bole language’ (cf. Bólàwa 
‘Bole people’), Buzanci “Tuareg language’ (< Buzu “Tuareg’), Faransanci 
‘French’ (< Faransà ‘France’), Filatanci = Fillanci ‘Fulani language’ (cf. 
Bafilatani ‘Fulani person’, Filani ‘Fulani people), Jamusanci ‘German’ (< 
Jamus ‘Germany’), Kananci ‘Kano (dialect of) Hausa’ (< Kano ‘Kano area’), 
Larabci ‘Arabic’ (cf. Larabawa ‘Arabs’), Sakkwatanci ‘Sokoto (dialect of) 
Hausa’ (« Sakkwato 'Sokoto area’), Türanci ‘English’ (« Türai ‘Europe’), 


Yarbanci ‘Yoruba language’ (cf. Yarbawa ‘Yoruba people’) 


Note too the generalized compass terms kudanci ‘southern area’ (« kudu 
‘south(wards)’), and (without the -n- element) gabashi ‘eastern area’ (< gabas 
‘east(wards)’, cf. gabasanci ‘behaviour of eastern people’), arewaci ‘northern 
area’ (« aréwa 'north(wards)), and yammaci ‘western area’ (« yamma 


‘west(wards)’). 


Base + -(Vn)c HL 

(ango)HH ‘bridegroom’ + -Vnei)HL — HHL angwanci ‘being a 
bridegroom’ 

(almajir)- HLH ‘pupil (Koranic + -c) HL = — —— HHHL almajifci ‘being a 
(Koranic) pupil’ 


Other examples (including some professions) include: 


Base + -Vnei) HL 
bébanci (= bébantaka) ‘being deaf and dumb’ (< bébé ‘deaf and dumb 
person’) 


bakunci ‘hospitality’ (< baK6 ‘stranger, guest’) 
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fankashalanci 


gatancl 


gurgunci (= gürgüntà) 


karuwanci 
kasuwanci 
kurunci (= kuruntà) 
Kabilanci 
miskilanci 

person’) 
muhimmanci 
shügabanci 


zumunci 


Base + -c1) HL 
adalci 


aminci 


àmintakà ‘intimacy’) 


bambanci 

jàhilci 

kadaici 

karimci 

kawaicl 

malanci (= malanta) 


mutunci 
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‘stupidity’ 

‘preferential treatment’ 
‘lameness’ 
‘prostitution’ 

‘trading’ 

‘deafness’ 

‘tribalism’ 


‘perverseness’ 


‘importance’ 
‘leadership’ 
‘friendship’ 


‘fairness, justice’ 


‘close friendship’ 


‘difference’ 
‘ignorance’ 
‘loneliness, solitude’ 


‘generosity’ 


‘reticence, tranquillity’ 


‘scholarship’ 


‘honour, decency’ 


being’, cf. mütüntakà ‘human nature’) 


(< fankashali ‘stupid (person)’) 
(< gata ‘pampering, indulging’) 
(« gurgü ‘lame (person)’) 

(< karuwa ‘prostitute’) 

(< kasuwa ‘market’) 

(< kurma ‘deaf (person)’) 

(< Kabila ‘ethnic group, tribe’) 


(< miskili ‘perverse, contrary 


(< mühimmi ‘important’) 
(« shugaba ‘leader’) 


(« zumü ‘close friend’) 


(< adali ‘fair person’) 


(< amini ‘close friend’, cf. 


(< bambam ‘different’) 

(< jahili ‘ignorant (person)’) 
(< kadai ‘only, alone’) 

(< kàrimi ‘generous (person)’) 
(< kawai ‘only, just’) 

(< malami ‘teacher’) 


(« mütüm ‘person, human 


There are also a few examples of -(Vn)ci attaching to overt plural nouns, e.g. 
fatauci (< *fatak-ci) ‘long-distance trading’ (< fataké ‘long-distance traders’), 


'yan'uwanci ‘brotherhood’ (< ’yan’uwa ‘brothers’). 


With some -(VN)CI derivatives, the two suffixes function as dialectal/idiolectal 


alternatives, e.g. (more common variant listed first) fadanci (= fadancl) ‘flattery, 
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obsequious behaviour, iskanci (= iskanci) ‘loose living’, gidadanci (= 
gidadancl) ‘country ways’, Karanci ‘shortage’ (Karanci/Rarantà = ‘pettiness’ in 


some dialects), Rauyanci (= Rauyancl) ‘naive behaviour’. 


2.1.3. -(VN)TAKA)-HL (= -(Vn)takà) LĦL) 
Abstract nouns with the tone-integrating suffix -(Vn)taka)LHL typically 


indicate personal attributes or states (occasionally professions). Examples: 


(dang) HL ‘family’ + -Vntakà) LHL —  LLHL dàngàntakà 


Telationship' 
(ma&wàbci) HLH ‘neighbour’ + -takà) LHL — — LLHL makwabtaka ‘being 


neighbours’ 


Other examples include: 
Base + -Vntaka)LHL (common) 


abokantaka ‘friendship’ (< abokyi ‘friend’) 
bébàntakà (= bébanci) ‘being deaf-mute’ (< bébé ‘deaf-mute’) 
dogontaka ‘tallness’ (< dogo ‘tall’) 
sabintaka (= sabinta) ‘newness’ (< sabo ‘new’) 
shégantaka ‘rudeness, insolence’ (< shégé ‘bastard’) 
yarantaka ‘childish behaviour’ (< pl. yárà ‘children’) 
'yàn'üwàntakà ‘brotherliness, family relations’ (< pl. 'yan'uwa 
‘brothers’) 


Base + -taka)LHL 

jaruntaka ‘bravery’ (< jarumi ‘brave (person)’) 
(= járuntà = jarünta) 

malantaka ‘teaching (profession) (< malàmi ‘teacher’) 

(= malanta = màlamanci) 

mütüntakà ‘human respect’ (< mütüm ‘man, person’) 


samartaka ‘youthfulness’ (< pl. samari ‘young men’) 
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2.2. Mutuality/reciprocity (-ayya )LAL andlor -ëC feniya )LHALH ) 


Derivative, mainly deverbal nouns expressing mutuality or reciprocity are formed 
with two feminine gender tone-integrating suffixes: left-spreading LHL tone 
-ayya and LHHLH -eCfeniya (where Cf is a copy of the stem-final consonant). 
(See Newman 2000: chap. 47.) Stem-final coronals, including the Cf copy, 
palatalize before the /ē/ vowels of the 6Cféniya suffix, e.g. gajéjéniya ‘joint 
inheritance’ < gada ‘inherit’. The choice of suffix is lexically conditioned in the 
main, though monoverbs select only -ayya, and some source words allow both 


suffixes. Examples: 


(tara)HL ‘collect’ + -ayya) -HL — LHL tarayya ‘federation, 
association’ 
(yarda)LH ‘agree’ + -eCféniya)-L-HHLH —  LHHLH yarjejeniya 


‘agreement’ 


Base + -ayya)LHL 
àurayyà 'intermarriage' (< aura ‘marry’) 


(= auratayya with -TA verbalizer) 


bügayyà ‘trading blows’ (< buga ‘hit’) 

cinikayya ‘inter-trading’ (< dynamic noun ciniki 
‘trading’) 

karbayya '(labourers) taking loads for one another’ (< kàrDa ‘take, receive’) 

sakayya ‘reward (for sth. good), (< saka ‘recompense’) 


punishment (for sth. bad)’ 


yakayya ‘mutual hostility, warfare’ (< yaRa ‘make war on’) 


Monoverbs insert an epenthetic /y/ glide before the -ayya suffix: 


biyayya ‘obedience, loyalty’ (< bi ‘follow, obey’) 
ciyayyà ‘eating together (pot-luck) (< ci eat) 
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jayayya ‘dispute, wrangling’ (< ja ‘pull’) 
jiyayyà ‘sood relations’ (< ji ‘feel, hear’) 
Riyayya ‘mutual hatred’ (< Ki ‘hate’) 
sóyayyà ‘mutual affection, love’ (< só ‘love’) 


Base + -éCgeniya) -HHLH (where Cf = copy of base-final consonant) 


bugégéniya ‘trading blows’ (< buga ‘hit’) 

(= bügayyà) 

gàjejeniya ‘several people inheriting’ (< gada ‘inherit’) 
karbebéniya ‘(labourers) taking loads (< karba ‘take, receive’) 


for one another’ (= kàrBayyà) 
rüngümemeéeniya ‘mutual embracing’ (< runguma ‘embrace’) 
yakekéniya ‘mutual hostility, warfare’ (< yàRà ‘make war on’) 


(= yaKayya) 


Some speakers geminate the Cf copy consonant, e.g. bügaggeniya = 
bügegeniyà ‘trading blows’ (with /e/ — /a/ shortening and centralization in the 


resulting closed syllable). 
2.3. Politico-religious systems, movements, etc. ( -iyyà) LHL ) 


This feminine suffix with a fixed, tone-integrating, LHL tone melody denotes, 
inter alia, a system, movement or era, often socio-political or religious (see 
Newman 2000: chap. 68). With the possible exception of diflomasiyya 
‘diplomacy’ (?« Eng.), all -iyyà nouns are borrowed from Arabic, along with the 


derivational suffix itself. Examples: 


Afabiyya ‘Arabic language’, dimóküràdiyyà ‘democracy’, Islamiyya ‘Islamic 
beliefs or calendar’, jahiliyya ‘the pre-Islamic dark ages, barbarism’, jam’iyya 
‘political party, group’, jamhufiyya ‘confederation’ (cf. jamhufiya ‘republic’), 


Kadiriyya ‘Qadiriyya Muslim sect’, kimiyya ‘science’, Mahadiyya ‘Mahdiyya 
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Muslim sect’, Mühàmmaàdiyyà ‘Muslim religion, Islamic traditions’, nàsariyyà 
‘western system (e.g. school), sdnadiyya ‘cause, reason’, ta’aziyya 
‘condolences’, tàrbiyyà '(religious) training, education, discipline’, Tijjaniyya 
‘Tijaniyya Muslim sect’, Usmaniyya ‘era of Usman Dan Fodiyo’ (reformist 


Fulani cleric and leader of the jihad in the early 19th century) 


Note too the following more recent creations using the same suffix: Bühàriyyà 
'Buhari regime' (2 Major-General Muhammadu Buhari, Nigerian military head 
of state, 1983-85), Sanusiyya ‘reign of Sir Muhammad Sanusi’ (Emir of Kano, 
1953-63, also a Muslim sect). 


2.4. Related characteristics (-au)LH) 


A LH tone-integrating masculine suffix -au, when attached to mainly verb stems, 


produces a class of derivative nominals which typically describe (often 
excessive) human personality traits or habits, e.g. hana ‘prevent’ + -au)LH _, 


hanau ‘skinflint’, manta ‘forget’ + -au)LH — mantau ‘forgetful person’ (cf. 
English ‘over/hyper-X’, etc.). In addition to deriving human nouns with a 
performative function, the word-formation rule can also be used to denote 
inanimate properties, end-products or states, or a concrete noun denoting the 
result of an action, e.g. kafau ‘deep mud’ (< kafé ‘become stuck’), zübau 
‘grinding stone’ (< zuba ‘pour into’), in addition to several other semantic 
categories (see below). Some -au formatives have specialized meanings which 
are not transparently relatable to the source verb (see Newman 2000: chap. 50). 


Other examples (some of which can also be proper names) are: 


dafau ‘poor quality meat’ (< dafa ‘cook’) 

fiddau delecb (« fid dà ‘throw away’) 
haKürau 'patient person' (< haKura ‘be patient’) 
jimrau = jurau ‘patient, stoic person’ (« jimré = jüré ‘endure’) 


makarau ‘person who is habitually late’ (< makara ‘be late’) 
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makalau ‘child who clings to mother (< maKala ‘attach to’) 

mannau ‘stuck fast (child to mother (< manna ‘stick sth. on’) 

nómau ‘successful farmer’ (« nomé ‘farm, hoe’) 

tafiyau ‘well-travelled person’ (< tafi < *tafiya ‘go/travel 
(to)’) 


Note too the noun-based -au derivatives àsifau ‘secretive person’ (< Asifi 
‘secret’), siyasau ‘political person’ (< siyasa ‘politics’), and tabarau ‘spectacles’ 
(« ?). 

The -au)LH suffix is also used to derive personal proper names and/or 


epithets for prominent, usually male, individuals, e.g. 


Bàrau = name for boy born after many of earlier siblings have died 
(< bari ‘leave’) 
Gagarau = ‘invincible’ (nickname for Abubakar, < gagara ‘be 


uncontrollable’) 


Ganau = name for boy born during new moon phase (?« gani ‘see’) 
Kétau = epithet for a barber (< kéta ‘cut through’) 
Korau = epithet of emir or official in charge of royal stables (< kórà ‘drive 


(animals)’) 
Kosau = name for child born at harvest time (< Rósà ‘be replete’) 
Sadau = name for child born after divorced mother has returned to 
husband (< sada ‘bring together’) 


Shékarau = name given to boy overdue at birth (« shékarà ‘spend a year’) 


See also Jatau = name for light-skinned boy (?< adj. ja ‘red’), Sallau = name 
given to boy born during a Muslim festival (nickname for Salihü, < noun salla 
‘prayer, religious festival’), and the place names Fànisau, Gusau (< ?). 


It is also be used to indicate paid-labour activities, e.g. 


aikatau ‘wage-labour’ (< aikata ‘do, work, perform’) 


dakau ‘pounding corn for payment’ (< daka ‘pound (corn)’) 
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dinkau ‘sewing for payment’ (< dinkà ‘sew’) 
nifau ‘grinding corn for payment’ (< nifà ‘grind’) 


wànkau ‘washing clothes for payment’ (« wanké ‘wash’) 


The above -au formations can function like dynamic-activity nouns, e.g. (with 
Imperfective TAM) tana àikàtau ‘she’s working for payment’. The -au suffix 


has also been used to create some more modern technical/grammatical terms: 


aikatau ‘verb’ (< aikata ‘do, work, perform’) 
dógàrau ‘relative (clause) (< dógarà ‘depend on’) 
hàddàsau  'causative' (« haddasa ‘cause’) 

kaikaitau ‘dative’ (< kaikaita ‘slant, tilt’) 
kàrDau ‘direct object’ (< kàrBa ‘accept, receive’) 


It also appears with some diseases and (usually harmful) insects and plants: 


büdau ‘butterfly’ (< büdé ‘open’) 
bugau ‘black-quarter disease’ (< buga ‘beat, hit’) 
busau ‘larva of digger-wasp; drying up of corn’ (< büsà ‘blow on’) 
sanKarau ‘cerebro-spinal meningitis’ (< sankaré ‘stiffen (upy) 
Shanyau ‘insect which eats stored grain’ (< shanya ‘spread out 

to dry’) 
tsidau ‘thorny weed’ (< tsai da ‘stop’) 
tünküdau ‘maggot which attacks bulrush-millet’ (< tunküda ‘push aside’) 


2.5. Deverbal nouns denoting games ( -e)H ) 


There is a closed set of specialized deverbal nouns with a tone-integrating, short 
vowel -e)H suffix, used mainly to denote games or contests, e.g. rige ‘competing 
to finish sth. first’ (« riga ‘reach somewhere first’), tsallake ‘jumping game’ (< 
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tsallaka ‘jump over’) (see Amfani 1984, and Newman 2000: chap. 30). These 


derivatives typically behave as autonomous (msg.) nouns. Examples: 


lalén ya isa ‘the (card) shuffle is enough’ (< lalé ‘shuffle (cards)’) 


ka ga dambén? ‘did you see the boxing?’ (< ?) 


Some can also function like verbal and dynamic-activity nouns, e.g. (with 
Imperfective TAMS): 


sunà dambe 'they are boxing' 


cake muké (yi) "we're playing darts' 





(= cake ‘game similar to darts’ < cakà ‘stab’) 


Some can govern genitival complements, suffixing the -n linker: 


Dàràyin suna yanken aljihu ‘the thieves are picking pockets’ 





(= yanke ‘pick-pocketing’ < yanka ‘cut’) 


muna rigen gama aikin ‘we are competing to finish the work first’ 


Other examples are: fashe ‘egg-breaking game’ (< fasa ‘break’), tsére ‘race’ (< 
tséré ‘run away’), zungure ‘gambling game’ (< zungura ‘poke’). Some of the 
deverbal nouns generated by the word-formation rule express negative, anti- 
social activities, e.g. goge ‘rubbing up against s’one (esp. female)’ (< gōgè ‘rub’), 
jagule ‘messing up food/place’ (< jagulà ‘mess up’), le&e ‘sneaking a look at 


s'one's work’ (< léKa ‘peep at’) (see also yanke ‘pick-pocketing’ above). 
2.6. “Abstract Nouns of Sensory Quality” (-i)H ) 


Parsons (1955: 376) defines "Abstract Nouns of Sensory Quality" (ANSQS) as 
signifying "qualities or attributes of people, animals, or things that are perceptible 
by one or more of the senses", e.g. (often equivalent to English ‘-ness’ 


derivatives) dadi 'pleasantness, niceness’, nauyl ‘heaviness’, tsami 'sourness, 
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acidity’, warl ‘stench’, zaKi ‘sweetness’, zurfi ‘depth’, etc. (see also Newman 
2000: chap. 2). ANSQs also operate their own derivative sensory adjectives, e.g. 
zazzafa ‘(very) hot’ and verbs, e.g. zafafa ‘heat up sth.’. There are 60 or more 
ANSQs with the same canonical form, some of which are now archaic: they are 
all disyllabic, have a heavy (CVV, CVC) first syllable, and attach a tone- 


integrating -1)H masculine suffix to the base, as follows: 


fad- + -i)H — HH fadi ‘width, breadth’ 
Sany- + -j)H — HH sanyi 'cold(ness)' 
dāt- + .)H —> HH daci ‘bitterness (e.g. kolanuts, medicine)’ 


(Notice that underlying coronals palatalize before the -i suffix, e.g. /t/ — /c/.) 


Because of their predictable morphosemantic uniformity, ANSQs are analyzable 
as derived nominals, even though most of them have no attested, independently- 
occurring stems (Newman 1986b: 253-54). Relatable stems are identifiable for a 
few ANSQs, however, e.g. daci ‘bitterness, sourness' (cf. d ata ‘bitter, tomato- 
like plant’), gwibi ‘viscosity’ (cf. gwiBà ‘sediment’), zafi ‘heat’ (cf. zuf(f)a ‘hot 
weather’), zaKi ‘sweetness’ (cf. zaKó ‘sweet cassava’). Other common examples 


are: 


danshi ‘dampness, moistness’, dari ‘cold, dry weather’, kaifi ‘sharpness’, Kanshi 
‘aroma, fragrance’, Karfi ‘strength, energy’, Kunci ‘narrowness, constrictedness’, 
Kwari ‘durability’, laushi ‘softness’, santsi ‘slipperiness, smoothness’, saufi 
‘lightness, easiness’, tauri ‘toughness, hardness’, tsarki ‘cleanliness, holiness’, 
yaufi ‘sliminess’. Note too d'óyi ‘stench’, kirki ‘goodness, kindness’, and muni 


‘ugliness, evil’ with irregular tones. 


ANSQs behave syntactically as nouns, e.g. as clausal subjects. When 
occurring as part of the complement they often translate as attributive adjectives, 
e.g. in postmodifying phrases formed with connective mai/masu, or as 


predicative adjectives in English. Examples: 
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zafi ya yi yawa ‘the heat is too much’ 
wannan akwati nauyi gàre shi ‘this box is really heavy’ 
(lit...heaviness in relation to 3m) 

ya sha magani mai d'àci ‘he drank bitter medicine’ 


wannan aiki yana da sauki ‘this work is easy’ 


Along with other abstract nouns, ANSQs also regularly occur as complements 


of the general verb yi ‘do’, again with an adjectival meaning, e.g. 


abinci zài yi sanyi ‘the food will go cold’ (...will do cold) 
ofis ya yi zafi ‘the office is (too) hot’ (...did heat) 
Cf. aikin nan ya yi kyau ‘this work is good’ (...did goodness) 


With an overt indirect object, the yi + ANSQ phrase often has a negative- 
excessive force, e.g. wannan akwati zai yi maka nauyi ‘this box will be too 
heavy for you’ (...will do IOM.2m heaviness). Cf. too Hausa ta yi masa wuya 
‘Hausa was too difficult for him’, with the non-ANSQ abstract noun wuya 
‘difficulty’, and abinci ya yi mini kàdan ‘the food is too little for me’, with the 
adverb kaàdan “a little’. 

There are also a number of common compound nouns with the structure 
[ANSQ.linker-noun], e.g. Rarfin-gwiwa ‘support’ (lit. strength.of-knee), 
taurin-kái ‘stubbornness’ (hardness.of-head), sanyin-zuciya ‘easy-goingness’ 
(cold.of-heart), zafin-nama ‘agility, quickness’ (hotness.of-flesh), zurfin-ciki 
‘secretiveness’ (depth.of-stomach). Note too the following (quasi-) compounds 
with the form [noun.linker-ANSQ] (= descriptive genitives): ruwan-sany1 ‘cold 
water (water.of-cold), ruwan-zafi ‘hot water’ (water.of-heat). (The 
corresponding mai + ANSQ phrases ruwa mai sanyi/zafi ‘water which is 
cold/hot’ do not have the intrinsic generic interpretation of the compounds.) 

ANSQs allow fully reduplicated forms, with a shortened final -1 vowel on 
each reduplicate, with a detensified ‘-ish’ meaning (the same rule is available for 


simple colour/size adjectives). Examples: sanyi-sanyi ‘coolishness’ (< sanyl 
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‘cold(ness)’), tsami-tsami ‘sourishness’ (< tsami ‘sourness’), zaKi-zaki 
‘sweetishness’ (< zaKi ‘sweetness’), zafi-zafi ‘warmth’ (< zafi ‘heat’). These 
reduplicates have a more limited syntactic distribution than their source 
ANSQs—they never occur as clausal subjects—and typically function as noun 


modifiers. Examples: 


ya sha lémo mai zaRi-zaki ‘he drank a sweetish soft drink’ 


abinci ya yi sanyi-sanyi ‘the food has gone coolish’ 


2.7. Ideophonic sound/movement nouns (-niya)-L-HH Or X x 2 )LL-HH ) 


There is a closed class of highly expressive ideophonic nouns denoting sounds 
and/or movements—Parsons’ (1963: 188, fn. 1) "Frequentative Dynamic 
Nouns'"—a subset of which utilizes a tone-integrating feminine suffix 
-niya)-L-HH, e, g. dàwàiniyà ‘struggling with a task’, hayaniya ‘hubbub’ (see 
also Newman 2000: chap. 35:86). The first two syllables of the quadrisyllabic 
output often have an iambic light-heavy structure. Cognate source words, if 
attested, are typically ideophones themselves (§15:7), e.g. balbalniya ‘bright 
burning of fire, light’ (cf. balbal idph. ‘burning bright’), rugdmniya ‘rumbling 
noise’ (cf. rugum idph. ‘noise of sth. rumbling, thudding, etc.’). Items in this 


class function like dynamic-activity nouns, e.g. 


yárà suna diriniya ‘the children are dilly-dallying’ 
(= predicative with an Imperfective TAM) 
sun yi hatsaniya ‘they quarrelled’ (= predicative object of yi ‘do’) 


hayaniya ta yi yawa ‘there’s too much hubbub’ (= clause subject) 
Other examples are: 
durumniya ‘looking hither and thither’ (cf. dürüm idph. ‘all confused’), 


garauniya ‘aimless wandering’ (cf. garari ‘aimless wandering’), kütsániya 


‘interference, meddlesomeness’ (cf. ktitsa ‘barge in’), Karauniya ‘rattling’ (cf. 
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Rarau ‘glass bangle’), Kiriniya ‘naughtiness’, walwalniya ‘sparkling, twinkling’ 


(cf. walwalal idph. ‘glossy, glistening’) 


Alongside some of the -niya derivatives there are some semantically and 
syntactically equivalent cognate ideophonic formations which consist of a fully 
reduplicated component with the same set overall LL-HH tone melody 
($15:7.1.4). The reduplicated disyllabic element has a light-heavy syllable 
structure (again parallel to the -niya derivatives). Examples (final -a = feminine, 


otherwise masculine): 


diri-diri = diriniya ‘dilly-dallying’, gidi-gidi = gidüniyà ‘being officious, 


£5 


busy-body', jalé-jalé = jaléniya ‘going here and there’, mütsü-mutsü = 
mütsüniyà ‘fidgeting’, waca-waca = wacaniya ‘squandering’, watsal-watsal = 


watsalniya ‘wriggling’ 


Some of these LL-HH derivatives do not have corresponding -niya formations, 
e.g. cükü-cukü ‘underhand dealing’, hada-hada ‘buying and selling’, (with 
CVC initial syllables) wàndàr-wandar ‘zigzagging’, zirgà-zirgà ‘going to and 


fro’. 


3. Prefixal Derivation 


There are two prefixal formations: derived nouns of agent, instrument and 
location using ma-, and "ethnonyms" with a bà- prefix. Both formations also 


utilize tone-integrating suffixes, with the marginal exception of some ethnonyms. 
3.1. Agential, instrumental and locative nouns formed with the prefix ma- 


In keeping with a number of Afroasiatic (including Chadic) languages 
(Greenberg 1963), Hausa uses a nominalizing ma- prefix to derive agential, e.g. 
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maféri ‘blacksmith’, instrumental, e.g. mabüd'i ‘opener, key’, and locative 
nouns, e.g. makafanta ‘school’, usually from underlying verbs. The word- 
formation rule uses a lexically H tone ma- prefix plus tone-integrating vocalic 


suffixes, 1.e. circumfixes. See also McIntyre (1988a, b, 1995), Parsons (1963), 
and especially Newman (2000: chap. 7). 


3.1.1. | Agential nouns (ma-X-i)--H 

Masculine singular deverbal agentials have the form ma- plus a suffix 4) -H, 
with the initial L tone spreading leftwards over the stem. Feminine singulars have 
a suffix -iya) HLH (H spreads left), and the plural forms use a suffix -a)LH (L 
spreads left as in the masculine). Coronal consonants automatically palatalize 
before the -i/iya suffixes. Agentials typically denote the volitional (human) agent 
of a verbal activity, e.g. a profession, but it can also describe a human 
characteristic. in which case the ma- form also normally functions as an adjective 
(see below). With some agentials, the semantic connection with the underlying 


base is more opaque. 


Table 4. Agential nouns 


Verb stem Masculine Feminine Plural 

ma-X-7)L-H ma-X-iya)HLH ma-X-a)LH 
haifa ‘give birth to’ mahaifi mahaifiya mahaifa ‘parent’ 
tashi ‘get/grow up’ matashi matashiya matasa ‘adolescent’ 
rubuta ‘write’ marübüci marubuciya marubuta ‘writer’ 
haukàce ‘go mad mahaukaci mahaukaciya mahaukata ‘mad (person) 


With grade 0 monoverbs, a transitional /y/ glide is inserted between the full stem 
and the suffix, e.g. (m./f./pl. mabiyi/mabiyiya/mabiya ‘follower’ (< bi 
follow"), mashayi/mashayiya/mashaya ‘drinker, smoker (heavy)’ (< sha 
‘drink’), masoyi/masoylya/masoya ‘lover’ (< sõ love). 

For socio-cultural reasons, some agential nouns are restricted to being either 
masculine or feminine gender, e.g. (masc. only) mafarauci ‘hunter’, mahàuci 


‘butcher’, mahüküncti ‘judge, administrator’, makiyay! ‘herdsman’, manómi 
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farmer, mayaKi ‘warrior’, (fem. only) magüdiyà ‘woman who ululates’, 
makitsivà ‘woman’s hairdresser’, makulliya ‘concubine’. 

A number of ma- agentials are built on verbs which are themselves denominal 
derivatives formed with the -TA verbalizer suffix, e.g. matségunci ‘gossiper’ (< 
tsegünta ‘gossip (to) < tsegümi ‘gossip’), matsiyaci ‘poor person’ (< tsiyata 
‘be(come) poor’ < tsiya ‘poverty’), majiyyaci ‘nurse, patient’ (< jiyyata ‘nurse’ 
< jiyya ‘nursing’). (Notice that this last ma- formation can denote either the agent 
= ‘nurse’ or affected person = ‘patient’.) In a few cases, the agential is not 
synchronically relatable to any extant verb, e.g. maKwabcli ‘neighbour’, and 
some are derived from nominal bases, e.g. matsafi ‘magician’ (< tsafi ‘magic’). 
A few fully lexicalized ma- formations operate plurals other than final -à, e.g. 
maciji ‘snake’ (Class 10) pl. màcizai (lit. biter, < cizà ‘bite’). 

Some transitive-based ma- agentials can take overt genitival objects with the 


linker, some of which are collocational. Examples: 


mabiyin àddinin Kifista ‘Christian’ (lit. follower.of religion.of Christian), 
makàshin kudi ‘spendthrift (killer.of money), manémin labafai ‘reporter’ 
(seeker.of news), maginin tukunya ‘potter’ (builder.of pot), masànin kimiyya 
‘scientist’ (knower.of science), mashàyin wiwi ‘a marijuana smoker’ (smoker.of 


marijuana), masóyin naman kifi ‘a lover of fish’ (lover.of meat.of fish) 


Some (but not all) speakers also allow feminine ma- formations with genitive 
objects, e.g. mabiylyar àddinin Kiristà ‘Christian (f.), mashayiyar wiwi ‘a 
marijuana smoker (f.)’, madinkiyar riguna ‘a dress-maker (f.)’. With plural 
agentials followed by an object, a direct juxtaposition construction with no overt 
linker is often preferred (sometimes required), e.g. mabiya àddinin Kiristà 
‘Christians’, magina tukunya ‘potters’, makasa kudi ‘spendthrifts’, manema 
labarai ‘reporters’, masana kimiyya ‘scientists’. 

There are also a small number of so-called "short form” agentials which are 
formed with the ma- prefix followed by a L tone, heavy syllable CVV verb stem 
(occasionally CVC). Most are based on monosyllabic stems, including grO 


monoverbs, e.g. bi ‘follow’, and (less commonly) truncated gr5 verbs, e.g. ba da 
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‘give (away)’. These invariant short form agentials are restricted to use with a 
following collocational object with no linker, and most, if not all, are analyzable 
as compounds. They are grammatically singular (usually masculine), with 


speakers switching to the full agentials in the plural. Examples: 


mabi-sarki ‘follower of the emir’ (< bi ‘follow’) 
maci-na-wüyà ‘kingfisher’ (lit. eater-that of-difficulty, < ci ‘eat’) 


maga-takafda ‘scribe’ (one who sees-paper, < gani ‘see’) 


mafi-gudü ‘brave person who refuses to run away’ (« Ki ‘refuse’) 
majé-hajji ‘person who dies on the Hajj pilgrimage’ (< je ‘go to’) 
masha-ruwa ‘rainbow’ (drinker-rain, < sha ‘drink’) 


mabà-dà-nóonó ‘wet nurse’ (giver-breast/milk, < bà da ‘give (away)’) 


Several short form ma- agentials are frozen single-word compounds which have 
developed specific grammatical functions. The agential masó (< só ‘love, like, 
want’), for example, is used to indicate intermediate compass directions, e.g. 
kudü masó yámma ‘southwest’ (lit. south liker (of) west), aréwa masó gabas 
‘northeast’ (north liker (of) east). Agential mafi (pl. mafiya, < fi ‘surpass, 
exceed’) behaves as a quantifier in comparative/superlative constructions, e.g. 
Audü ne mafi tsawō ‘Audu is the taller/tallest', 'yan-wàsa mafiya kyáu ‘the 
best players’ (with no linker as above). And the formative maras (pl. marasa, < 
rasa ‘lack, be without’) functions as a syntactic link element in phrasal adjectival 
modifiers, where it is the negative equivalent of mai/masu, e.g. yàró maràs 
kunya ‘a shameless boy’ (boy lacker (of) shame), mutané marasa lafiya 
‘unhealthy people’. 

Some ma- formatives—often those built on intransitive verbs and denoting 
typically human characteristics—can also be exploited as adjectival modifiers 
(pre- or post-head), e.g. wani maKaryaci ‘a liar’ vs. wani maKaryacin yaró ‘a 
liar of a boy = a lying boy’, wadànnán mahaukata ‘these madmen’ vs. wasu 


samari mahaukata ‘some crazy youths’. Further examples (msg. forms) are: 
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makamanci adj./n. ‘similar, similarity, makwad aici adj./n. ‘greedy, glutton’, 
mafétàci adj./n. ‘wicked (person)', malalaci adj./n. ‘lazy, lazybones', marigàyi 
adj./n. ‘deceased (person)’, marOwaci adj./n. ‘stingy, miser’, matabbaci adj./n. 
‘reliable (person), matsakaici adj./n. 'average-sized (person)’, matsiwaci adj./n. 


‘insolent (person)’, matsiyaci adj./n. ‘poor, pauper’ 


Some ma- formations with agential morphology have become fully lexicalized 
nouns with distinctive non-agential meanings, e.g. madàci ‘mahogany tree’ (cf. 
dācī ‘bitterness’), (with feminine suffixes) maKarKashiya ‘plot’ (cf. KarKashi 


‘underside’), masaniya ‘knowledge’ (cf. sani ‘know’). 


3.1.2. Instrumental nouns (ma-X-i)H ) 
Deverbal instrumental nouns have a masculine singular form ma- plus a suffix -i 


with all H tones, e.g. 


madógari ‘prop’ (< dógàrà ‘lean on’), mad'óri ‘wooden splint’ (< dora ‘set 
broken limb’), magógi ‘brush’ (< gógé ‘brush’), magwaji ‘measuring rod’ (< 
gwada ‘measure’), majayl ‘girth strap for horse’ (< ja ‘pull’, with epenthetic 


/y/), masassabi ‘harvesting tool’ (< sassabé ‘clear land’) 


The /a/ in the ma- prefix often harmonizes/assimilates to /u/ if the following verb 
stem contains /u(u)/, e.g. mabüdi = mubuüdi ‘opener, key’ (< budé ‘open’), 
makulli = mukulli ‘key’ (< kullé ‘lock’), murfi < marufi ‘cover’ (< rufé 
'COVer ). 

Instrumental plurals are formed with the Class 10 suffix -ai with a fixed LH 
tone grid, e.g. mabüdi/màbüdai ‘opener, key’, magogi/magogai ‘brush’, 
makami/makamai ‘weapon’, mataki/matakai ‘step’, masassabi/masassabai 


‘harvesting tool’. 


3.1.3. Locative nouns (ma-X-à/i)) 
Deverbal locative ‘place of X-ing' nouns use the ma- prefix plus a feminine 


singular suffix -a or (less frequently) masculine -1, with all H tones, e.g. 
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Final -a 

maciya ‘small roadside place (for snacks)’ (< ci ‘eat’), makaranta ‘school’ (< 
karànta ‘read’), makéra ‘smithy, forge’ (< Kéra ‘smith, forge’), mararraba 
‘fork in road’ (< pluractional rarraba ‘divide up’), marina ‘dye-place, dye-pit’ 
(< rina ‘dye’), masana’anta ‘factory’ (< non-occurring -TA verb, cf. sana’a 
‘trade, profession’), mashaya ‘drinking place, bar’ (< sha ‘drink’), matata ‘(oil) 
refinery’ (< tacé ‘refine, filter’), mayanka ‘slaughterhouse’ (< yanka ‘slaughter, 


cut’) 


Final -1 

masallaci ‘mosque’ (< sallata ‘perform prayer), masauki ‘lodging place’ (< 
sàuka ‘lodge, stay’), mashékari ‘place where dry season is spent’ (« shékara 
‘spend a year’), mashigi ‘opening’ (< shiga ‘go in’), mazauni ‘seat, dwelling 


place’ (< zauna ‘sit, reside’) 


In a few cases, final -a and final -I variants coexist, e.g. magama = magami 
‘meeting place’ (« gama ‘join’), magangara = magangari ‘downhill path’ (« 
gangara ‘roll down’). 

Plurals of locative singulars ending in -1, like final -1 instrumentals, take the 
Class 10 -ai)LH suffix, e.g. masallaci/masallatai ‘mosque’, masauki/ 
masaukai ‘lodging place’, matsayi/matsayai ‘place to stand, position, status’, 
mazauni/mazaunai ‘seat, dwelling place’. Locationals ending in -a take the 
same Class 10 -ai) -H plural suffix and/or the Class 9 -ü)L-H suffix depending 


on the speaker. Examples: 


maciya/maciyai = maciyu ‘roadside eating place’, mafaka/mafakai ‘refuge, 
shelter, makaranta/màkàràntü ‘school’, makéra/maKéru ‘smithy, forge’, 
marina/marinai = màrinu ‘dyepit’, masana’anta/masana’antu ‘factory’, 
mashayda/mashayt ‘drinking place, bar’, matata/matatu ‘(oil) refinery’, 


mayanka/mayanku ‘slaughterhouse’ 
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3.2. Ethnonyms (“persons from X”) formed with the prefix bà- 


The other derivational process entailing both prefixation and suffixation 
generates so-called "ethnonyms", a cover-term used for bà- prefixed (singular) 
nouns formed from place names which mainly denote a person’s ethnicity or 
origin, in addition to profession, social status or personal attributes. Some of the 


more common ethnonyms are: 


masculine feminine plural (without the ba- prefix) 
Bà'amirké Bà'amirkiyà Amirkawa ‘American’ 

(cf. Amirkà ‘America’) 

bàdükü dükàwa ‘leather-worker’ 
(cf. dükanci ‘leather-working’) 

bàfade bafadiya fadawa ‘courtier’ (cf. fada ‘palace’) 
Bàfaranshé Bàfaranshiya  Fařansāwā ‘French’ 

(cf. Fàřansà ‘France’) 

Bàhaushé Bahaushiya Hausawa ‘Hausa person’ 
(cf. Hausa ‘Hausa area’) 

Bajamushé Bajamushiya Jamusawa ‘German’ 


(cf. Jamus ‘Germany’) 


Bajapané Bajapaniya Japanawa ‘Japanese’ (cf. Japan ‘Japan’) 
bàRauyé bàRauyiya Kauyawa ‘villager’ (cf. Kauyé ‘village’) 
Balarabé Balarabiya Larfabawa ‘Arab’ 

Bàsakkwacé  Basakkwaciya Sakkwatawa ‘Sokoto person’ 


(cf. Sakkwato ‘Sokoto area’) 
Baturé Bàtüriyà Turawa ‘European’ 
(cf. Türai ‘Europe’) 


Bayarabé Bàyarabiyà Yarabawa ‘Yoruba’ 


The singular is composed of a set L tone bà- prefix followed by the stem 


indicating the ethnic group, language, geographical location, etc., plus a suffix. 
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(See Newman 1984 and Newman 2000: chap. 24 for details, including 
exceptions to the general rules outlined here.) Masculine singular ethnonyms 
usually replace the stem-final nucleus with a tone-integrating suffix -e) with HL 
tones, i.e. the initial H spreads left over the stem, and any preceding coronals 


automatically palatalize, e.g. 


Bàhaushé 'Hausa man' = (bà)L«(haush«à)HL (< Hausa ‘Hausa-area’) 
Bàkatsiné ‘Katsina man’ = (ba)ls(katsin+é)HL (< Katsina ‘Katsina’) 
Bàtüré ‘European man’ = (bà)L«(tür.-à)HL (< Türai ‘Europe’) 


Some masculine ethnonyms simply retain the stem-final vowel or variant thereof, 
occasionally as an alternative to the final -è form, e.g. Bàkanó = Bakané ‘Kano 
man’ (< Kanó ‘Kano’), bahago ‘left-handed man’ (< hagu ‘left’, with low-level 
/u/ — /d/ adjustment), bafada = bafadé ‘courtier’ (< fada ‘palace’). A handful 
of ethnonyms add a H tone suffix -1, usually preserving the lexical stem tones 
and final consonant if any, e.g. Badauri ‘Daura man’ (< Daura ‘Daura’), 
baduniyi ‘worldly man’ (< düniyà ‘world’), Bagobiri ‘Gobir man’ (< Gobif 
‘Gobir’), Bagwari ‘Gwari man’ (< Gwari ‘Gwari’), Bamasari ‘Egyptian man’ 
(< Masar ‘Egypt’), Bazazzagi ‘Zaria man’ (< *Zagzag ‘Zaria’). 

The corresponding feminine singular adds -a to the masculine stem, 


producing the following surface outputs: 


canonical final -è + -a — -iya, e.g. Bà'amirke/Bà'amirklya ‘American man/ 
woman’, Bàhaushé/Bàhaushiya ‘Hausa man/woman’, bafadé/bafadiya 
‘courtier (m./f.)’, Bàlarabé/Bàlarabiyà ‘Arab man/woman’, Baturé/Baturiya 
‘European man/woman’ 

-ò + -à > -lwa, e.g. Bàkanó/Bàkanüwá ‘Kano man/woman’, bàhagó/ 


bahaguwa ‘left-handed man/woman’ 


Some final -1 ethnonyms simply replace the stem-final vowel with -a to form the 


feminine, e.g. Badauri/Badaura ‘Daura man/woman’, Bàgóbiri/Bàgóbirà 
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‘Gobir man/woman’, Bamasari/Bamasara ‘Egyptian man/woman’, bàzawaàri/ 
bazawara ‘divorcee (m./f.)’ (note too Bafillacé/Bafillata ‘Fulani man/woman’). 
(The feminine ethnonym Bàgobirà ‘Gobir woman’ is also used as a common 
noun to denote a type of Mercedes car with a grill similar to Gobir-style facial 
markings.) In Western Hausa -a is the regular feminine suffix, e.g. 
Bàkatsiné/Bàkatsinà ‘Katsina man/woman’, Basakkwacé/Basakkwata 
‘Sokoto man/woman’. 

Plural ethnonyms usually attach a Class 12 tone-integrating -àwa)H or 
-awa)LLH suffix, i.e. without the bà- prefix. Trisyllabic LLH plurals are 
typically built on source stems with an initial heavy syllable, and stems without 


these syllabic properties inflect with the all H plural variant. Examples: 


LLH plural: bafadé/fadawa 'courtier(s), Bàhaushé/Hàusáà wa ‘Hausa 
person(s)’, Bàkurdé/Kürdàwa 'Kurd(s), bakauyé/Kauyawa ‘villager(s)’, 


Baturé/Turawa (also all H Tarawa) ‘European(s)’ 


All H plural: Bagobiri/Gobifawa ‘Gobir person(s)’, Bagumalé/Gumalawa 
‘Gumel person(s)’, Bakano/Kanawa ‘Kano person(s)’, Bàyarabé/Yarabàáwaà 


‘Yoruba person(s)’ 


The ba- singular = -awa plural correspondence is given to lexical exceptions, 
and there are singular ethnonyms with plurals other than -awa, e.g. 
Bàbarbare/Barébari (= Class 7 plural) ‘Kanuri(s)’, Bafillacé/Filani ‘Fulani(s)’, 
bàhagó/bàhàgwai (Class 10) ‘left-handed person(s)’ (with ba- prefix retained 
in the plural). Conversely, there are -awa plurals without a matching ba- 
singular, e.g. annabi/annabawa ‘prophet(s)’, talaka/talakawa ‘commoner(s)’, 
yari/yarawa ‘head jailor(s)’, mütumin Rasha/Rashawa ‘Russian(s)’. 

An additional means of expressing ethnonyms—sometimes as an obligatory 
alternative to a ba- formation—is to use a genitive phrase composed of either 
mütumin m./mütüniyar f./mutanen pl. ‘man/woman/people of’, or dan 


m./'yar f./yan pl. 'son/daughter/children of’, followed by the place name (dan 
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etc. can also be followed by Kasaf ‘country of). Examples (continents, 


countries): 


mütumin/mütüniyar/mutàánen Afirkà 'African(s), mütumin/mütüniyar/ 
mutanen Kyanadà 'Canadian(s), mütumin/mütüniyar/mutànen Gana 
'Ghanaian(s), mütumin/mütuüniyar/mutanen Zambiya ‘Zambian(s)’, 
dan/'yar/yan Amirkà 'American(s), dan/'yar/yan Ingilà ‘English’, 


^M é 


dan/'yar/yan (Kasar) Italiya ‘Ttalian(s)’, dan/'yar/yan Nijár ‘person(s) from 


tee we P 


Niger’, dan/'yar/'yan Nijériya ‘Nigerian(s)’ 


The same phrasal construction is also used with some major towns and cities in 
the Hausa-speaking area, e.g. dan/mütumin Bauci ‘Bauchi person’, 
dan/mütumin Kaduna ‘Kaduna person’, dan/mütumin Malumfashi 
‘Malumfashi person’. 

Plurals based on eponymous personal names, common nouns or locations, 
and indicating ‘group followers, clans’, use the all H -awa suffix (some are also 


toponyms), e.g. 


Adamawa = name of region (< Adamü ‘Adam’), GObifawa = ward in Kano 
City (< Góbir = Gobir area), Jahunawa = Jahunawa clan (< Jáhün = Jahun 
area), Musawa ‘followers of Musa (Musa)’, Na’ibawa = town (< na'ibi 
'deputy), Sandsawa ‘followers of the former Emir of Kano Sanusi (Sanusi)’, 
Tamburawa = town near Kano City (< tambura pl. ‘royal drums’), Wudilawa 
= ward in Kano City (< Wüdil = Wudil area), Yolawa (with initial /y/) = 


Yolawa clan (« 'Yolà = Yola area) 


Some ethnonyms can also function as adjectival modifiers, in which case they 
often have a specialized meaning and are sometimes collocational, e.g. 
ba’azbinén dóki ‘Azben horse’ (cf. Ba’azbiné ‘Azben man’), babarbariyar 
wuka ‘type of knife from Borno’ (cf. Babarbariya ‘(Kanuri) woman from 


Borno’). 
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4. Nominal Compounding 


Nominal compounding in Hausa is a rich morphological process (Ahmad 1994, 
Newman 2000: chap. 16). Compounds are internally complex single words made 
up of two or more recognizable lexical elements, which function as indivisible 
morphosyntactic units. From a syntactic point of view, Hausa compound 
formations behave mainly as nouns, e.g. (clause subject) gidan-sauro ya yi 
tsada ‘the mosquito net is expensive’ (= house.of-mosquito). There are some 
compound adjectives, however, e.g. motóci ruwan-azurfa ‘metallic/silver cars’ 
(= colour.of-silver), and adverbs, e.g. washégari suka tashi ‘the following day 
they left’ (= clear + town). Compounds are the output of various combinations of 
syntactic categories, following normal word-order rules (see §11). 

The key features of compounds include lexical integrity, i.e. the members 
which constitute the compound remain non-changeable and non-substitutable, in 
addition to varying degrees of non-compositional meaning, i.e. some compounds 
are semantically transparent, whereas others are semantically opaque. With some 
structural subtypes, the input elements of the compound remain unchanged, 
whereas other compound types have their own phonological characteristics. See 
also Galadanci (1972, 1969), Gouffé (1965, 1975a, 1981a), Rufa’i (1979), and 
Wysocka (1989). As with English, the system is scalar, ranging from phrases to 
fused compounds. The orthographic representation of Hausa compounds is also 
erratic and they are indicated here with linking hyphens for the sake of clarity and 


consistency. 


4.1. Structure and phonology 


A nominal compound may be endocentric, in which case it has the same syntactic 
function as its head. Endocentric compounds typically have the structure [noun 
or (de)verbal noun + -n/-F linker ‘of’ + noun or adverb], in which case they are 


left-headed, e.g. (see below for gender assigment): 
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[N-of-N]N 

[[àboki-n]N-[aFrziki]N]N ‘business-partner, colleague’ (friend-of-wealth) 
[[riga-F]N-[nonó]N]N ‘brassière’ (shirt-of-breast) 

See also: 


abokin-wasa ‘playmate’ (friend.of-play), bàtüren-gónà ‘agricultural extension 
worker’ (European.of-farm), ciwón-ciki ‘stomach-ache’ (illness.of-stomach), 
fitilàr-Rwai ‘hurricane lamp’ (lamp.of-egg), hùlaf-kwānò ‘crash helmet’ 
(hat.of-metal bowl), idón-sani ‘acquaintance’ (eye.of-knowing), kàren-motà 
‘truck driver's mate’ (dog.of-car), makarantar-àllo ‘Koranic school’ (school.of- 
wooden slate), mán-fetür ‘petrol’ (oil.of-petrol), taurin-kái ‘stubbornness’ 
(hardness.of-head) 


An especially productive type of N-of-N compound is formed with the word 
dan ‘son of (f. ’yar, pl. ' yan), indicating a person associated with a profession, 


activity, or place of origin. Examples: 


dan-Adàm ‘human being’ (son.of-Adam), dan-gàri ‘townsman, local’ (son.of- 
town), dan-giyà ‘heavy drinker’ (son.of-beer), dan-iskà 'irresponsible/flakey 
person’ (son.of-wind), dan-kasuwa ‘businessman, trader’ (son.of-market), dan- 
Katsina ‘Katsina man’ (son.of-Katsina), dan-ldwadi ‘homosexual’ (son.of- 
sodomy), d'an-sàndà ‘policeman’ (son.of-stick), dan-wasa ‘player’ (son.of- 
playing), 'yar-Rauyé ‘village woman’ (daughter.of-village), 'yar-Rwaàya ‘drug- 
user (f.)’ (daughter.of-pill/drug), *’yan-siyasa ‘politicians’ (children.of-politics), 


(with numeral) ’yan-biyu ‘twins’ (children.of-two) 


Occasionally, the second noun can also be overtly plural, e.g. 'yan-jàridü 
‘newspaper reporters’ (children.of-newspapers, cf. dan-jàridà sg.). The 
formative dan can also be prefixed to other structural subtypes of compound, 


e.g. dan-fasa-Kwauri ‘smuggler’ (son.of-break-shin), dan-gudun-hijira 
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‘refugee’ (son.of-running.of-flight), d'an-a-ca6a ‘motor-bike carrier/courier’ 
(son.of-one-crash). Some of the dan etc. compounds have more specialized and 
sometimes opaque meanings, usually denoting nonpersonal referents, and the 
second component can be adverbial (see also below), e.g. d'an-itàce 'fruit 
(son.of-tree), dan-kunne ‘earring’ (son.of-on ear), dan-tsaka ‘clitoris’ (son.of- 
in middle), ’yan-baka ‘tribal markings near mouth’ (children.of-on mouth), "yar- 
shàrà ‘type of open-sided gown’ (daughter.of-sweeping), 'yar-ràni ‘smallpox’ 


(daughter.of-in dry season). 


[VN-of-NIN 
[[ci-n] vN-[raàilN]N ‘boredom’ (eating-of-mind) 
[[sSó-n] vN-Tkái ININ ‘selfishness’ (loving-of-self) 


See also: 


bin-mata ‘womanizing’ (following.of-women), bacin-rai ‘sadness’ (spoiling.of- 
mind), cin-àmànà ‘treachery’ (eating.of-trust), gudün-duniyà ‘humility’ 
(running from.of-world), ján-rágo ‘snoring’ (pulling.of-ram), jüyin-mulki 
‘coup d'état’ (changing.of-rule), shán-dàbge ‘luxurious living’ (drinking.of- 
chicken stew), tashin-hankali ‘disturbance’ (rising.of-sense), zuwàn-kái 


‘ejaculation’ (coming.of-self) 


[N-of-Adv]N 
[[jirgi-n]N-[samà]Adv]N ‘aeroplane’ (vehicle-of-above) 
[[fitsari-n]N-[kwance]AdvIN ‘bed-wetting’ (urinating-of-lying down) 


Also: jirgin-ruwa ‘ship, boat’ (vehicle.of-in water), kishin-züci ‘ambition, 


drive’ (desire.of-in heart), mugun-dawa ‘wart-hog’ (evil one.of-in bush). 


[VN-of-Adv]N 
[hànge-n]|vyN-[nesà]Adv]N ‘foresight’ (espying-of-afar) 
[[gudü-n]VN-[dawà]AdvIN ‘diarrhoea’ (running-of-in bush) 
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Also: saRàr-züci ‘deep thought’ (weaving.of-in heart), yin-hannu ‘handmade’ 
(making.of-by hand). 


Right-headed compound nouns with the fixed internal structure [adjective 


(often a colour term) + linker -n/-F + noun] are also common, e.g. 


[Adj-of-N]N 
[[baKRi-n] Adj- (Karfé]NIN ‘iron’ (black-of-metal) 
([fara-r] Adj-[hülà]N]N ‘civilian’ (white-of-cap) 


Note also: 


baKaf-fata ‘black-skinned person’ (black.of-skin), baKin-jini ‘unpopularity’ 
(black.of-blood), farin-ciki ‘happiness’ (white.of-stomach), farar-Kasa 
‘whitewash’ (white.of-earth), jan-aiki ‘hard work’ (red.of-work), mügün-bàki 
‘curse’ (evil.of-mouth), mügün-da ‘thief’ (evil.of-son), mügüwar-'yà ‘prostitute’ 


(evil.of-daughter) (pl. miyagun-’ya’ya or miyágun-yárà) 


Occasionally, the leftmost or rightmost component is an ideophone, e.g. 
KyalKyal-banza ‘glossy fabric’ (glittering-useless), ganin-Kwaf ‘curiosity’ 
(looking.of-Rwaf which describes look of curiosity), garin-bud'us ‘finely 
ground flour’ (flour.of-budus which emphasizes fineness). 

Some nominal compounds have distinctive phonological features, usually 
involving tone and/or vowel length depending upon the subtype. One major 
group of phonologically-marked compounds has L tone(s) on the first word and 
a short final vowel on the second word (often a noun). The leftmost constituent 
is typically a verb, but there are some noun- and adjective-initial examples. The 
common verb-headed subtype is exocentric and has the structure V[T, tone] + X, 
where X is a direct object noun or complement of a prepositional da ‘with’ 
phrase, or an adverbial complement of some kind. Examples: 


“The final short vowel on the rightmost noun is presumably a retention of the historically 
original short vowel. 
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[VIL tone] + XIN 


Grade 0 (Ci monoverbs lengthen the vowel), e.g. 


bà-tòyi ‘spirit that spits fire’ (give-burn, cf. ba ‘give’, toyi ‘something burnt’), 
bi-bango ‘leak down wall’ (follow-wall, cf. bi ‘follow’, bango ‘wall’), ci-ràni 
‘dry-season migrant work’ (eat-dry season, cf. ci ‘eat’, rdni ‘dry season’), sha- 
jini ‘type of herbal medicine’ (drink-blood, cf. sha ‘drink’, jini ‘blood’), riga- 


kafi ‘prevention’ (precede-securing, cf. riga ‘precede’, kafi ‘securing’) 


Grade 1 (verb-final short -a before direct object noun, otherwise -à), e.g. 


Amsa-kuwwa ‘echo’ (answer-shouting, cf. amsa ‘answer’, kuwwa ‘shout(ing)’), 
duba-gari ‘sanitary inspector’ (inspect-town, cf. dübà ‘inspect’, gàri ‘town’), 
fasa-Kwauri ‘smuggling’ (break-shin, cf. fasa ‘break’, Kwauri ‘shin’), gigita- 
bami ‘puzzle’ (confuse-novice, cf. gigita ‘confuse’, bami ‘novice’), hana-salla 
‘baseball cap’ (prevent-prayer, cf. hana ‘prevent’, salla ‘prayer’), koma-baya 
‘retrograde step’ (return-behind, cf. k6ma ‘return’, baya ‘behind’), raba-daidai 


‘equal share’ (divide-exactly, cf. raba ‘divide’, daidai ‘exactly’) 


Note too irregular (but common) dafa-duka ‘jollof rice; Peugeot wagon’ (cook- 
all, cf. dafà ‘cook’, duka ‘all’) with a long final vowel on the verb, and gagara- 
gasa ‘outstanding’ (defy-competition, cf. gasa ‘competition’), where the verb 
appearing as grl in the compound only occurs as gr2 gagara ‘defy’ 


synchronically. 

Grade 3 verbs also lengthen their final vowel, e.g. 
tafi-da-malaminka ‘textbook with footnotes’ (go-with-your teacher, cf. tafi da 
‘so with’), tümà-dà-gayyà ‘biting black ant’ (jump-with-annoying act, cf. tüma 


‘jump’, gayya ‘annoying act’) 


Grade 5 verbs occur with the apocopated monosyllabic form, e.g. 
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bàd-dà-kàma ‘disguise’ (lose-appearance, cf. Bad dà ‘lose’, Kama ‘appearance’), 
fid-da-sartsé ‘type of shrub’ (remove-splinter, cf. fid da ‘remove’, sartsé 


‘splinter’) 
[N/Adj[L tone] + linker + NIN 


Some nominal compounds with the structure [noun or adjective + linker + noun] 
have the same special phonology—LL on the first element and a short final 
vowel on the compound, e.g. gashin-baki ‘moustache’ (cf. gashi ‘hair’, bàki 
mouth"), farin-shiga ‘novice, newcomer’ (cf. fari ‘beginning’, shiga ‘entry’), 
jan-baki ‘lipstick’ (cf. ja ‘red’, baki ‘mouth’), sábón shiga ‘recruit, newcomer’ 


(cf. sabo ‘new’, shiga ‘entry’). 


Some compounds are sentential, made up of an Imperative verb followed by 
an overt object or complement (as above). Examples (length of final vowel 


variable): 


ba-ta-kashi ‘fight’ (give-her-shit), bàr-ni-dà-mügü ‘adolescent pimples’ (leave- 
me-with-ugliness), (reduplicative) jita-jita ‘rumour’ (hear it-hear it), malàm- 
büdà-manà-littàfi ‘butterfly’ (teacher-open-for us-book), shiga-dà-àlwàlarkà 


'station-wagon taxi' (enter-with-your ablutions) 


An Imperative form verb—typically though not exclusively in initial position— 
can be followed by another verb in the Imperative or Subjunctive TAM, often 


without an object. Examples: 


mulkin-kama-karya ‘totalitarian rule’ (rule.of-take-break), tsügüni-tàshi 
‘struggle’ (squat-get up), zari-ruga ‘rugby’ (grab-run), fadi-kà-mutu 
‘chinaware’ (fall-you-die), ja-in-ja ‘dispute’ (pull-I-pull), dan-sari-ka-noké 
‘guerrilla fighter’ (son.of-strike-you-pull back) 

(The final -i on these Imperative forms is probably an archaic Imperative 


suffix.) 
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Other sentential compounds consist of a TAM 4 finite verb (4 object), e.g. 
(Subjunctive TAM) a-ci-balbal ‘oil-lamp’ (one-eat-bàlbàl which describes a 
flickering flame), kü-taré ‘thief’ (you-intercept), (Perfective) dà-nà-sani ‘regret’ 
Gf only-I had-known), ka-fi-malam ‘herbal drug’ (you-exceed-teacher), 
(Rhetorical) RaRà-nikà-yi ‘dilemma, Catch 22’ (how-I-do). A few compounds 
simply consist of the basic finite verb without any overt TAM, followed by a 
noun object, with lexical tone and vowel length preserved, e.g. sá-hannu 
‘signature’ (put-hand). 

A subset of compounds are phrasal, often involving coordinate units linked 
with da ‘and, with’, e.g. ci-da-cét6 ‘fraud by trusted person’ (eating-and- 
rescuing), mace-da-goyo ‘fastener (on garment)’ (woman-with-baby on back), 
yaki-da-jahilci ‘adult literacy programme’ (war-with-ignorance). The linking 
element can be the negative existential ba ‘there is not, without’, e.g. kanari-ba- 
keji ‘modern prostitute’ (canary-there is not-cage), Ladi-bá-duwaàwuü ‘Mini 
Morris car’ (Ladi-there is not-buttocks). Others involve direct juxtaposition of 
coordinate nouns, some of which display the distinctive initial LL tones plus 
short final vowel pattern, e.g. bindiga-dadi ‘trigger-happy’ (gun-enjoyment), 
kama-sauti ‘homophone’ (likeness-sound, cf. kama ‘likeness’, sauti ‘sound’), 
mata-maza ‘hermaphrodite’ (women-men, cf. mata ‘women’, maza ‘men’), 
taba-gari ‘snuff’ (cigarette-powder). Note too the following loanwords from 
English where the component parts are juxtaposed: caji-6fis ‘charge-office’, 
darakta-janar ‘director general’, fasà-ófis ‘post office’. 

There are also a small number of “short form” ma-prefixed agentials which 
are compound formations, e.g. maci-na-wuya ‘kingfisher’ (eater-that of- 
difficulty), maga-takafda ‘scribe’ (one who sees-paper), masha-ruwa 
‘rainbow’ (drinker-rain). See also compound masó (lit. liker) used in compass 
directions, the comparative/superlative quantifier mafi (exceeder), and the link 
element maras (one who lacks). 

A number of high-frequency items, mainly nouns, which were originally 
compounds are now monomorphemic single words (written without a hyphen). 


Examples: 
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abinci ‘food’ (thing.of eat), dan’uwa ‘brother, cousin, close friend’ (son.of 
mother), jagora ‘guide, leader’ (pull cane), Kishirwa ‘thirst’ (craving water, cf. 
Kishi ‘craving’, ruwa ‘water’), maigida ‘household-head’ (possessor of house), 
sadakà ‘concubine’ (put in room), shékaranjiya adv. ‘the day before 
yesterday’ (day before + yesterday), shugaba ‘leader, head’ (enter in front, cf. 
shiga ‘enter’, gaba ‘in front), übangiji ‘master, God’ (father.of home), 
uwargida ‘senior wife’ (mother.of home), ’yammata ‘girls, young women’ 


(children.of women) 


As with common nouns, some of these fused compounds, especially those 


denoting persons, can undergo further derivation or inflection. Examples: 


(sg./pl. sàádakà > sàd'àkü or sàádakoki ‘concubine(s)’, shUgaba > shugabanni 
‘leader(s)’, jagora ‘guide, leader’ > jagOranci ‘guidance, leadership’ and 
jagoranta ‘to guide, lead’, màigidà ‘household-head’ > magiddnci 
‘householder’, 'yan'uwa ‘brothers’ > 'yan'uwanci and 'yàn'üwantakà 
‘brotherhood’ (note too that jágórà and shügàba also have long final vowels 


like most common nouns). 


A number of simplex words are (compound) loanwords from English: 


birkila ‘bricklayer’, cingám 'chewing-gum', faskila ‘first-class (ticket)’, hedigél 
‘headgirl’, hedimasta ‘headmaster’, hélümà ‘headman’, iyakwamanda ‘air 
commander’, kaboyi ‘cowboy’, làmbàwán ‘first-class (degree)’ (< ‘number 
one’), lasifika ‘loudspeaker’, süküddirebà ‘screwdriver’, wanwé ‘one-way 


street’. 


4.2. Compound gender and number 


With compound NPs of the form N.of-N (left-headed) or Adj.of-N (right- 
headed), the compound takes the gender of the head N(oun). Examples: 
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[[fitilàr |¢-[Kwai]m If [[kàren]m-[motà]flm 

lamp.of-egg ‘hurricane lamp’ dog.of-car ‘truck driver’s mate’ 
[[farar]ft-[Rayà)f]f [[jàn]m-[bàki]m]m 

white.of-thorn ‘gum arabic tree’ —red.of-mouth ‘lipstick’ 

[cin ]m-[àmànà]f]m [[kamün]m-[Rafà]ftlm 
eating.of-trust ‘treachery’ holding.of-foot ‘lobbying’ 


Although grammatical gender shows up on gender targets, e.g. fitilàr-Rwai [cé]f 
‘it’s a hurricane lamp’, the gender of the enclitic linker and definite determiner is 
usually locally determined by the rightmost noun, e.g. kàaren-motàrsà ‘his 
(driving) mate’ (with fem. -F linker), ina fitilar-Kwan? ‘where’s the hurricane 
lamp?’ (with masc. >n determiner). The fused simplex word dan’uwa m. 
‘brother, cousin, close friend’ (son.of mother), however, takes the masculine -n 
linker even though the final component ’uwa ‘mother’ of the compound is 
feminine, e.g. dan’uwanta ‘her brother’. 

Some compounds, like common nouns, get their gender by semantic analogy 


with the intrinsic gender of an already existing generic referent. Examples: 


a-ci-balbal f. ‘oil lamp’ (one-eat-flickering, cf. fitilà f. lamp") 

gàidà-yàya m. ‘type of dish’ (greet-elder sister, cf. kwánó m. ‘dish, bowl’) 
hànà-sallà f. ‘baseball cap’ (prevent-prayer, cf. hula f. ‘cap’) 
KyalKyal-banza m. ‘glossy material’ (glittering-useless, cf. yadi m. ‘material, 


fabric’) 


As with common nouns denoting human referents, overt gender on compounds 


correlates with natural gender (not phonological shape). Examples: 


(male = masc. gender) ab6kin-afziki m. ‘business-partner, colleague’, dan'uwa 
m. ‘brother, cousin, close friend’, dan-bindiga-dadi m. ‘gunman’, karen-mota 
m. ‘truck driver’s mate’ 

(female = fem. gender) kànàri-bá-keji f. ‘modern prostitute’, uwargida f. 


‘senior wife’, 'yar-Rauyé f. ‘village woman’, ’yar-Kwaya f. ‘drug-user (f.)’ 
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Some compounds are sex-neutral epicine, e.g. barbara¥-yanyawa m./f. ‘mixed 
race person’, Bàtà-gàri m./f. ‘criminal, undesirable element’, dàraktà-janàr 
m./f. ‘director general’, farar-hula m./f. ‘civilian’, idón-sani m./f. ‘acquaintance’, 
shugaba m./f. ‘leader, head’, tattaba-kunne m./f. ‘great grandchild’, duba-gari 
m./f. ‘sanitary inspector’. In cases where gender cannot be assigned on semantic 
grounds, e.g. with verb-headed compounds, the compound will take default 
masculine gender, e.g. had-da-kama m. ‘disguise’ (lose-appearance), kau-da- 
bara m. ‘charm against attack’ (avert-aim), fasa-Rwauri m. ‘smuggling’ (break- 
shin), tsai-da-magana m. ‘hair under lower lip’ (stop-talk). 

Most compounds, unless fused single words or dan-compounds as above, 
do not have morphological plurals, though plurality shows up on agreement 
targets, e.g. [wannàn]sg idon-sani ‘this acquaintance’ vs. [wad annan |p] idon- 
sani ‘these acquaintances’, [wani sabon]sg gidan-sauro ‘a new mosquito net’ 
vs. [wasu sabbin |p] gidan-sauro ‘some new mosquito nets’. A few compound 
nouns with the structure N.of-N pluralize internally by marking plurality on the 
leftmost noun, e.g. àbokin-arziki/abokan-arziki ‘business-partner(s)’, àbokin- 
zama/abokan-zama ‘live-in partner(s)’, rigar-ruwa/rigunàn-ruwa 
‘raincoat(s)’. Note too tashin-hankali/tashe-tashen-hankula ‘disturbance(s)’ 
where both elements pluralize. Some Adj.of-N compounds pluralize the initial 
adjective, e.g. baRar-fata/baRaRen-fatà ‘black-skinned person(s)’, farar-hula/ 
fararen-hula 'civilian(s), and some loose compounds pluralize both 
components, e.g. babbaf-riga/manyan-riguna ‘full gown(s)’, mügün-dà/ 


mugayen-’ya-’ya 'thief/thieves'. 


4.3. Ban-compounds 


The formative ban ‘giving (of)’ (cf. ba ‘give’) appears as the initial member in a 
number of common nominal compounds where the second element is a noun, 


and the compound itself usually has an abstract meaning.? Examples: 


?Etymologically, ban could derive from a fused Imperative phrase bà-ni containing either a 
lsg pronoun, i.e. ‘give me!’ (Jaggar 1992a: 36), or an archaic 3m pronoun, i.e. ‘give him!’ 
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ban-dàriyà ‘amusement’ (ban-laughter), ban-gaskiya ‘trust, honesty’ (ban- 
truth), ban-girma ‘respect, deference’ (ban-importance), ban-hannu 
‘handshake’ (ban-hand), ban-haushi ‘irritation, anger’ (ban-anger), ban-kashi 
‘argument’ (ban-shit), ban-kwana ‘goodbye’ (ban-day), ban-mamakI ‘surprise’ 
(ban-surprise), ban-sha’awa ‘interest’ (ban-interest), ban-tausayi ‘pity, 


sympathy’ (ban-pity), ban-tsóro ‘fear’ (ban-fear) 


Ban-compounds occur in a variety of predicate constructions, and often 
correspond to predicative adjectives in English. These include: (1) following an 
Imperfective TAM + da possessive phrase, e.g. wannàn labari yanà dà ban- 
dariya ‘this story is amusing’ (lit... is with ban-laughter); (2) following 
mai/masu ‘possessor(s) of’, e.g. (equational) abu né mai ban-sha’awa ‘it’s an 
interesting thing’. They can also occur in phrasal verbs headed by yi ‘do’, e.g. 
mun yi ban-kwana (da ita) ‘we said goodbye (to her), ya yi ban-hannu dà 


ni ‘he shook my hand’. 


5. Frozen Reduplicated Nouns 


Hausa has a large number of remnant reduplicated nouns, occasionally 
adjectives, which are the output of erstwhile derivational rules—and so are 
handled here with other derived nouns—but which synchronically are simple 
lexical forms. These fully frozen items entail either: (1) reduplication of the final 
two syllables or final syllable of the underlying non-occurring stem; or (2) 
complete reduplication of the stem. See Newman (2000: chap. 62:$3), from 


where much of this discussion 1s taken. 
5.1]. Reduplication of stem syllable(s) 


Many of these vestigial forms are historically derived by left-to-right 


reduplication of the last two syllables of the source stem, which can itself be 


(Newman 2000: chap. 5:84), or could represent a frozen verbal noun - linker formation 
(Abraham 1959b: 35). 
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disyllabic, and deletion of the stem-final, originally short vowel, e.g. awarwaro 
< *awaro + waro ‘metal bracelet’, diddufa < *dufa + dufa ‘white ibis’. 








Semantically, this derivational word class contains, inter alia, a number of nouns 
denoting animals, birds, insects and plants, and the rule has various segmental 
and tonal consequences for the vowel nucleus and coda consonant in the 
reduplicated antepenultimate CVC syllable. 

Following final vowel syncope, long vowels automatically shorten in the 


resulting closed syllable, with /e/ and /0/ also centralizing to /a/, e.g. 


balbéla «  *bela + béla ‘cattle egret’ 
dáddoókà < *doka + dokà ‘waterbuck’ 
kwárkwasa < *kwasa + kwasa ‘driver ant’ 


The CVC coda consonant either undergoes homorganic assimilation to the 
following consonant if nasal, or rhotacizes if a coronal obstruent, or if velar or 


labial geminates with a following consonant. Examples: 


kankana [kankana] < *kana + kana ‘water-melon’ 
gwařgwādā < *gwada + gwada ‘male lizard’ 
kwarkwata < *kwata+kwata ‘louse, lice’ 
fiffiké « *fike + fike ‘wing’ 
gaggafa « *gafa + gafa ‘bateleur eagle’ 


Tone is normally reduplicated together with the segmentals. A H-L on the CVC 


reduplicate surfaces as a Fall, and a L-H simplifies to H. Examples: 


(all H) 

awarwaro < *“awaro + waro ‘metal bracelet’ 
furfura < *fura + fura ‘grey hair 
gaggafa < *gafa + gafa ‘bateleur eagle’ 
(F-H-L) 

bálbelà « *béla + belà ‘cattle egret’ 


düddurü < *durü + durü 'small stream' 
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tsáttsewà < *tséwa + tsewà ‘swift, swallow’ 

(H-L-H) 

bambàmi < *bami+bami ‘upper part of deleb palm’ 
jinjiri < *jiri + jiri ‘baby’ 

(with /r/ — /n/ replacement) 


tsattsagi < *tsagi+tsagi ‘type of shrub’ 


Reduplicates with L-L-H tones derive from source nouns which originally ended 
in L-L tones and which, subsequent to final vowel lengthening, changed to final 
L-H via the rule of "Low Tone Raising" (§2:5). Examples: 


hünhünà < *hünhünà <  *hünà + hina fungus, mildew' 
gàngàmó < *gàngàmó < *gamd+gamd ‘turmeric’ 
wàlwàlā < *wàlwàlà < *wàlà + wala ‘cheerful disposition’ 


There are also a few miscellaneous lexical tone patterns on CVC reduplicates 
which are not derivable by any tone-copying rule, e.g. (L-H-L) kàrkazà 
‘industrious person’, kyànkyasò ‘cockroach’, KanKané ‘small’, (L-H-H) 
daddawa ‘locust-bean cake’, kunkurt ‘tortoise’, sànsani ‘war camp’. 

Another subclass of reduplicates involves rightwards copying of the second 
(final) syllable of the underlying stem, with a long vowel, and a fixed L-H-L tone 
melody on the output. Some are descriptive nouns/adjectives denoting often 
negative-defective physical or mental traits, and they inflect for number with a 
Class 10 -ai suffix, and gender, e.g. daKiKi m., dakiKiya f., dakiRai pl. ‘stupid 
(person)’, jololó m., jólolüwa f., jololai pl. ‘tall and lanky (person). Further 


(msg.) examples are: 


bushasha ‘luxurious living’, büzüzü ‘dung beetle’, dósosó ‘ugly looking’, hülül 


7 


m | 


‘immoral’, jariri ‘infant’, ts61616 ‘tall and skinny’. Note too common shashas 


‘stupid (person)’, and süsüsü ‘silly (person)’ with H-L-H tones. 
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There is also a small category of reduplicated nouns with a fully-specified, tone- 
integrating final -è and H-H-L tones, e.g. (many are paired items) diddigé ‘heel’, 


fiffiké ‘wing’, girgijé ‘rain cloud’, shisshiké ‘pillar’, zuzzuge ‘bellows’. 
5.2. Full reduplication (X x 2) 


Fully reduplicated frozen nouns, some of them denoting insects, display a variety 


of tone patterns. Examples: 


Stem tones copied (with final short vowel): gizó-gizó ‘spider’, RoRi-RoRfi 
‘praying mantis’, talotalo ‘turkey’ 


Heterotonic (C-final): balam-balam ‘balloon’, nyam-nyam ‘cannibal’ 


One subclass of segmentally identical quadrisyllabic reduplicates has LL-HL 
tones with final -a(a) on each component, the vowel length being determined by 
weight polarity—(1) short -a if the preceding syllable is heavy, and (2) long -a if 
it is light. Semantically, nouns in this group typically have the meaning of 
‘associated with/like X’, where X = source (often concrete) noun, and the gender 


of the reduplicate is essentially unpredictable. Examples: 


1. baba-baba m. ‘type of indigo’ (< baba ‘indigo’), bókó-bokó m. ‘fraudulent 
behaviour’ (= final -o < bōkò ‘fraud, western education’), hanta-hanta f. 
‘talking nasally’ (< hanci ‘nose’), langa-langa m. ‘metal strips for bales’ (?< 
lànga(a) ‘metal dish’), rana-rana m./f. ‘daytime activity’ (< ranà ‘day’), zanga- 
zanga f. ‘demonstration’ (?< zangó ‘camping area’) 

2. jinà-jinà f. ‘weed with red juice’ (< jini ‘blood’), Ràsà-Rasà m./f. ‘corn 
sweepings’ (< Rasá ‘earth, ground’), màzà-mazà m./f. ‘courageous, masculine, 
energetic person’ (< mazā ‘males’), rama-rama f. ‘jute’ (< rama ‘Indian hemp’), 
rüwá-ruwáà f. ‘unripe corn/peanuts’ (< ruwa ‘water’), wütà-wutà f. ‘red weed’ 


(< wuta ‘fire’) 


Some of these reduplicates can also function as adjectives or adverbs, e.g. 
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wannan aiki rana-rana ne ‘this work is daytime work’ 
ya yi hàntà-hantàr magana ‘he made a nasal noise/utterance’ 
suna fitówa damfa-damfa ‘they are coming out in a crowd’ 


6. Derived Adjectives 


This section describes derivational rules of affixation, reduplication, and 
compounding which are restricted to generating adjectives only (see also 
Newman 2000: chap. 4). There are nine major categories of derived adjectives: 
past participial adjectives ($6.1), diminutive ideophonic adjectives (§6.2), 
"negative-defective" adjectives ($6.3), augmentative adjectives (86.4), intensive 
sensory adjectives ($6.5), compound adjectives ($6.6), and fully-reduplicated 
adjectives ($6.7). Some agential formations ($6.8) and ethnonyms ($6.9) can 
also function as adjectives. (See $4 for the morphology of simple adjectives and 


$9:3 for adjectival modification of nouns.) 
6.1. Past participial adjectives (-aC fC fë j) HH, 


The vast majority of resultative past participial adjectives (PPAs) are derived 
from both transitive (mainly) and intransitive verbs. (Exceptions are lafiyayyé 
‘healthy’ < lafiya ‘health’ and gantalallé ‘aimless’ < gantali ‘aimless 
wandering’.) PPAs replace the final vowel of the underlying verb with a fixed 
LHH tone-integrating (msg.) suffix -aCfCfe, where CfCf is a geminate copy of 
the final consonant of the source verb which palatalizes if coronal, e.g. LHH 
cikakke ‘full, filled, complete, sufficient’ (« cika ‘fill’), LHH isasshé ‘enough, 
sufficient’ (< isa ‘be enough’). The rule for forming the feminine is regular, 
changing masculine -e to -iyà, e.g. cikakkiya, and the Class 9 plural attaches a 
tone-integrating LH suffix -u to the stem, e.g. LLH cikakku. Monoverbs insert 
an epenthetic -y- glide before the PPA suffix, e.g. fiyayye m., fiyayyiya f., 
fiyayyu pl. ‘important’ (< fi ‘exceed, surpass’), jayayyé m., jayayyiya f., 
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jayayyu pl. ‘stretched, pulled’ (< ja ‘pull’). See also Carnochan (1957), Parsons 
(1963), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 3). 


Table 5. Past participial adjectives 


Verb stem Masculine Feminine Plural 

-aCpCpe)LHH iya (o wy)LH 
bi ‘follow’ biyayyé biyayyiya biyayyu ‘disciplined’ 
dafa ‘cook’ dafaffe dafaffiya dafaffu ‘cooked’ 
rubüta ‘write’ fributaccé rübütacciyà frubutatta ‘written’ 


Other examples are: 


amintaccé m., amintacciya f., àmintàttü pl. ‘trustworthy’ (« àmintà dà ‘trust’) 

fitaccé m., fitacciya f., fitàttü pl. ‘outstanding, superior’ (< fita ‘go out’) 

gyararré m., gyararriya f., gyararru pl. ‘repaired’ (< gyárà ‘repair, fix’) 
dilapidated’ (< kwararraBe ‘become decrepit, dilapidated’) 

mataccé m., matacciya f., matattu pl. ‘dead’ (< *mat-, cf. mutu ‘die’) 

niKakké m., niKakKiya f., niKaKKU pl. ‘ground’ (< nika ‘grind’) 

tababibe m., tababbiya f., tababbu pl. ‘deranged (touched) (< taba ‘touch’) 

Note too gajiyayye m., gàjiyayya f. (f. = -a not -iya), gajiyayyu pl. ‘tired, 


destitute’ (< original *gajiya ‘be tired"). 


PPAs, like simple adjectives, may attributively premodify (with the -n/-r/-n 


genitive linker) or postmodify a head noun. Examples: 


wani cikakken bayani 'a full explanation' 
wata cikakkiyar tukunya 'a full cooking pot 
wasu cikàkkun tukwané ‘full cooking pots’ 
wata motà kwararrababbiva 'a dilapidated car (old banger)' 


bà Frübütaccen harshé ba né ‘it’s not a written language’ 
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PPAs can also occur as modifiers in equational predicates: 


si Rwàràrrü né ‘they are expert’ 


kwalàben nan fàsàssü né 'these bottles are broken' 





Post-head PPAs can also be part of a modifying participial adjectival phrase, e.g. 
kéji [ginanné jikin bango] ‘a cage built into the wall’, littafi [nàd'ad'd'e à 
takarda] ‘a book wrapped up in paper’, though this usage is considered 


marginal by some speakers who prefer a relative clause or stative construction, 
6.2. Diminutive ideophonic adjectives (CyiC 2iC 27) LAL) 


These adjectives denote the physically diminutive attributes of persons, places or 
objects, e.g. ‘small, tiny, teeny, short, skinny, slim, narrow, slender, light, etc.’. 
They are also typically used as expressions of contempt, e.g. to belittle the size of 
something or someone. Diminutive adjectives are highly expressive 
phonaesthetic-ideophonic words, and are formed as follows. The masculine 
singular has the shape C11C21C21 (C2 and /i/ are copied) with LHL tones, e.g. 


—— — — om 


— — —M— 8 


The plural formation is CiCi x 2)H-H, and is formed by reduplication—with a 
shortened medial vowel /i/, producing an iambic light-heavy structure—together 
with assignment of a set all H tone melody, e.g. siri-siri pl. (also Class 2 sirara 


and Class 10 plural sirárai). Other examples are: 


fititi m., fititiya f., fiti-fiti pl. 'skimpy' 
minini m., mininiyà f., mini-mini pl. ‘tiny and round’ 
mitsitsi m., mitsitsiya f., mitsi-mitsi pl. ‘miniscule’ 


tsigigi m., tsigigiyà f., tsigi-tsigi pl. ‘stumpy’ 


Many diminutive adjectives have related all H tone, segmentally identical, 


ideophonic formations, some of which can also be used as (msg. only) 
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—~—~ — 


is also one common diminutive adjective—mitsill ‘tiny —with a CiCiCi shape 
with all H tones, which forms its feminine mitsila by adding -à, and its plural 
mitsil-mitsil by fully reduplicating the CVCVC- base. Note too tsigil, pl. tsigil- 
tsigil ‘very small’. | 
Diminutive adjectives can either pre- or postmodify their NP heads, though 
the heavier reduplicated plurals are usually posthead. They often co-occur 
additionally with the (m./f./pl.) dan/yar/yan diminutive premodifier. As 
posthead modifiers, they are often expanded and reinforced with a prepositional 
phrase consisting of da ‘with’ plus independent pronoun (coreferential with the 


head). Examples: 


wani (dan) fititin yaró ‘a wee small boy’ 
wata àlbasà (yaf) mininiyà (da ita) ‘a tiny round onion’ 
wasu yara (yan) tsigi-tsigi (da sū) ‘some wee tiny children’ 


6.3. "Negative-defective" adjectives (CV(V)-C iVVjC iVVj ) 


This a small group of trisyllabic words whose reduplicated final and penultimate 
syllables are segmentally identical, 1.e. CjV VjCiV Vj (where Cj and Vj = 
identical). These frozen reduplicated forms have no related stems synchronically, 
and so are not strictly speaking "derivative", but they are handled here because 
they are partially analogous in shape to the derivational output of the above 
diminutive adjective rule, e.g. with respect to segmental-copying and tones, and 
also because of their highly expressive meanings. Although many of them 
function primarily as nouns, some of them do have adjectival usages. These 
items form their feminines in a regular fashion, many operate Class 10 final -ai 
plurals, and the masculine singular usually has LHL tones. They typically denote 


negative-defective physical or mental traits. Examples: 


dakiki m., dàfiRiya f., dakiKai pl. 'dull, senseless (person)' 


dósósó m., dósosüwá f., dósósai pl. ‘ugly, grubby (person)’ 
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gabubu m., gáDüDüwa f., gåbùbai pl. ‘stupid (person) 

jóloló m., jólolüwa f., jololai pl. ‘tall and lanky (person)’ 
labubu m., làbübùwā f., là6üfai pl. ‘shapeless, soggy, newborn’ 
ts61616 m., tsòlölùwā f., tsólólai pl. ‘tall and skinny (person)’ 


All three syllables can be segmentally identical with HLH tones: 


shashasha m./f., shashashai pl. ‘witless, foolish (person)’ 


süsüsü m., süsüsai pl. 'silly (person)' 


When functioning as adjectives, they may attributively premodify (with the 
linker) or postmodify a head noun, in which case they can be reinforced with a 


dà + pronoun prepositional phrase. Examples: 


wani làábübün tuwo ‘some soggy tuwo (food)’ 
wani süsüsun yar6 ‘a silly boy’ 
wasu shashashan samari ‘some idiotic youths’ 


wata yarinya tsololüwa (da ita) ‘a tall skinny girl’ 
6.4. Augmentative adjectives (-i)H, -EC fe) HL. etc.) 


So-called "augmentative" adjectives are highly expressive, phonaesthetic 
modifiers used to describe excessive meanings. They often relate echoically to 
the physical size or shape of persons, locations or things, and correspond to 
English ‘gigantic, enormous, gargantuan, humongous, etc.'. Augmentatives are 
often collocational with their heads, and occur almost exclusively as adjectives. 
In terms of their phonology and semantics, they overlap considerably with 
ideophones ($15:7). See Abraham (1934: 44-45), Mijinguini (1986), Parsons 
(1963: 192-95), and especially R. M. Newman (1988) and Newman (2000: 
chap. 11). 

Augmentative adjectives are all polysyllabic, and are built on bases of the 
shape CVVC-/CVCC- (monosyllabic) or CVCCVC- (disyllabic), i.e. with heavy 


initial syllables. With a few exceptions, e.g. shimfided'é m. ‘extensive’ (cf. 
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shimfidà ‘spread out’), shamBareriya f. ‘buxom, bosomy’ (cf. shambàra 
‘spread’), the underlying bases do not occur independently. Some augmentative 
adjectives have related ideophonic adverbs ($15:7) and exclamatory (§11:9.1) 
forms. 

There are three morphological subtypes with fixed tone patterns and final 
vowels: (1) those ending in DH, e.g. gungumi m. 'very tall and broad (person, 
tree)’ (= the "A-type"); (2) those with the suffix -eCpée)HL, e.g. fird'edé m. 
‘huge (animal)’ (= the “B-type’’); and (3) those with a suffix -DLHLH, e.g. 
fankankami m. ‘very broad’ (= the "C-type"). Speakers sometimes differ with 


regard to the preferred patterns. 


6.4.1. A-type (CVCCVC- + -i)H ) 

This subtype, available to (fictional) augmentative roots with a heavy initial CVC 
syllable, is formed by adding a masculine tone-integrating -i)H suffix to a 
consonant-final base, e.g. Sangami ‘enormous’. (A-type augmentatives also 
operate quadrisyllabic B-types, e.g. sangami = (B-type) sangamemé.) The 
corresponding feminine is formed according to regular rules of feminine 
inflection by simply replacing the final -i with -à, e.g. sangami m. > sangama 
f. A-type, like B-type, plurals are of the form -a x 2)H-L ie. the entire segmental 
CVCCVC- base is reduplicated, a suffix -a is attached to each component and a 
fixed H-L tone melody is imposed on the output (the first component is all H 
tone, the second all L), e.g. sangami m. — sangama-sangama pl. (The plural 
output 1s phonotactically unusual in tolerating final LL tones and a long final 


vowel.) Examples: 


fankami (= B-type fankamémé) m., fankama f., fankama-fankama pl. 
‘very broad’ 

gandami (= gandamémeé) m., gandama f., gandama-gandama pl. ‘long and 
strong (e.g. knife, sword)’ 

gungumi m., gunguma f., gunguma-ginguma pl. ‘tall and broad (e.g. person, 


tree)' 
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santali (= santalélé) m., santala f., santalà-sàntàlà pl. ‘tall, svelte and 
curvaceous (e.g. woman)’ 

shartafi (= shaftabébe) m., shartaba f., shartabà-shàrtàDà pl. ‘long and 
sharp’ 

zunguri (= zunguréré) m., zungurà f., zungura-zingura pl. ‘tall, long (e.g. 


person, car)’ 


6.4.2. B-type (CVVC- or CVCC- + -eCfé)HE) 

This is the most common subclass of augmentative adjective and is formed by 
attaching a masculine tone-integrating suffix -éCf£&)HL (where Cp =a copy of 
the final consonant of the base), e.g. fird'ed'é m. ‘huge (animal)’. The feminine 
forms are regular, i.e. final L -è — -iya, e.g. fird'edé m. > fird'ediyà f. The B- 
type plurals are formed, as the A-type, by base-reduplication and suffixation of 


-à, Le. -à x 2)H-L (palatal coronals depalatalize before the suffix), e.g. fird'ed'é 
m. > fird'à-firdà pl. Further examples are: 


makéké m., makékiya f., máàkà-màkà pl. ‘long and wide (building, farm)’ 
ribdédà m., ribdédiya f., ribd'à-ribdà pl. ‘huge’ 
rüsheshé m., rüsheshiyà f. rüsáà-rüsà pl. ^ ‘enormous’ 


zabgegé m., zabgégiya f., zabga-zabga pl. ‘tall, beautiful (esp. woman)’ 


Some CVCC- bases appear to infix a -VC- element before the masculine and 
feminine augmentative suffixes, where the V is a copy of the base vowel and the 
C is usually a sonorant, often /m/. Examples (the infix is not always present in 


the plural): 


fankamemé m., fankamemiyaà f., fankama-fankama pl. ‘very broad’ 

firdimemé (= firdedé) m., fird'imemiyaà f., firda-firdà pl. ‘huge (animal)' 

luntsumemé m., luntsumémiya f., luntsumà-lüntsümáà pl. ‘plump, ripe (fruit, 
girl) 


santalelé m., santaleliyà f., santala-santala pl. ‘thin, svelte, curvaceous’ 
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Some CVCCVC- bases where the final consonant is /r/ allow an alternative 
expanded -m- variant without the copy vowel, e.g. famfarmémé = famfaréré 


m. ‘spacious’, zungurmémé = zunguréré m. ‘tall, long’. 


6.4.3. C-type (X-CVC x 2.i)LHLH) 

This independent subtype is a more restricted four- or five-syllable augmentative 
formation with a masculine tone-integrating X-CVC x 2-  HLH suffix. The 
heavy antepenult CVC syllable is a copy of the following CVC sequence and the 
internal vowels in the output are often identical, e.g. wangangami m. ‘extensive’, 
buguzunzumi m. ‘big and awkward’. Coronals palatalize before the -ï and the 
final C in the reduplicated antepenultimate CVC undergoes regular changes, e.g. 
assimilation, in position before the abutting C, e.g. küduddushi (< 
*kudusdusl) ‘short and stout’, shinkinkimi (< *shinkimkimr) feeble-minded'. 
C-type augmentative adjectives are also used to denote shortness or feebleness, 
unlike most of the A- and B-types. The feminine is straightforwardly formed by 
replacing the masculine final -1 with -a, e.g. shinkinkima f., and the plural is 
formed with a Class 10 suffix -ai)-H, e.g. shinkinkimai pl. Further examples 


(often denoting animate referents) are: 


x 
X —— = 


càkurküri m., cakurkürà f., cákürkürai pl. ‘short and slight’ 

fankankami (= A-type fankami = B-type fankamémé) m., fankankama f., 
fankankamai pl. ‘broad and flat’ 

kududdushi m., kududdusa f., küdüddüsai pl. ‘short and stout’ 

wangangami (= A-type wangami = B-type wangamémé) m., wangangama f., 


wangaàngamai pl. ‘extensive’ 


Note too the following near canonical C-type augmentatives, both principally 


nominal, where the antepenult syllable is heavy -Ca- but not a copy: kidahumi 
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m., kidahümaá f., kidahümai pl. ‘country yokel', zà&aRàri m., zàRākàřā f., 
zàRaRàrai pl. ‘meddlesome (person), know-it-all’. 


6.4.4. Syntactic functions 


Some speakers can use A-type augmentatives as prehead (with the linker) or 
posthead modifiers. Examples: 


ga wata santalar yàrinyà = gà wata yarinya santala! 
‘there’s a tall shapely girl!’ 
gà wani gandamin takóbi = ga wani takóbi gandami! 


‘there’s a strong sword!’ 


This adjectival usage is marginal for many speakers, however, for whom the A- 
types behave syntactically more like heads of elliptical NPs, e.g. ga santala! 
‘there’s a tall shapely one!’, gà gandami! ‘there’s a strong one!’. B- and C-type 
augmentatives, on the other hand, function exclusively as NP modifiers. They 


usually premodify their heads (with the linker), but can occur posthead. 
Examples: 


wani ringimemen kai 'a massive great head' 
wata gabjejiyar sanda ‘a bloody great stick’ 
wani firdédeén doki = wani doki firdedé 'a gigantic horse' 
wani shinkinkimin mütüm - wani mütüm shinkinkimi 

'a feeble-minded man' 

wasu càkürküran mutané = wasu mutàne cákürkürai 


‘short and slight people’ 


If used postnominally, both A- and B-type adjectives can be, and often are, 
extended with the emphatic da + independent pronoun phrase, e.g. wata 
yarinya santala = santaléliya da ita ‘a really shapely girl’. Fully reduplicated 


plurals of A- and B-type augmentatives are generally placed, as phonologically 
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heavy items, in the posthead slot, e.g. wasu mótóci zungura-zungura (da sū) 
‘some stretch limos (long cars)’, wasu dawaki firda-firdà (da sū) ‘some 


enormous horses’. 


6.4.5. . Reduplicated augmentative adjectives 

There are two adjectival formations related in morphosyntax and meaning to 
prototypical augmentatives, both of which involve reduplication (full in the case 
of the plural forms). The first type is the output of a -CVC x 2)L rule for the 
(m./f.) singular, i.e. the final CVC syllable of the underlying base, which usually 
has identical vowels, is reduplicated and assigned an all L tone melody, e.g. 
fankankam m./f. ‘wide, extensive’ (cf. B-type augmentative fankamemé and 
fictional base *fankam-). The plural involves full reduplication of the base and 
an overall H-L tone pattern (the first component has all H and the second all L 
tones), e.g. fankam-fankam pl. (Some of these reduplicated formations have 
related ideophonic-adverbial usages, see §15:7). Examples: 


bügüzünzüm m./f., buguzum-bügüzüm pl. ‘fat and ungainly’ 

(cf. C-type buguzunzumi) 

cákürkuür m./f., cakur-càkür pl. ‘short and slight’ 

(cf. C-type cakurkufi) 

dankwalkwal m./f., danKwal-dankwal pl. ‘large and round (hen)’ 


(cf. B-type dan&walelé) 


The second ideophonic-like type is intrinsically plural and has the invariant 
quadrisyllabic form CVCVV x 2)H-L ie. a fully reduplicated structure, with 
usually identical vowels and an 1ambic light-heavy structure, and with all H tone 


on the first and all L on the second reduplicate. Examples: 


buzü-büzü pl. ‘hairy and dishevelled (beard, hair)’ 
Bald-6alo pl. ‘large and round (kolanut)’ 
dara-dara pl. ‘bulging (eyes)’ 

horó-hóró pl. ‘very wide (nostrils)’ 


tsalà-tsàlà pl. ‘long and skinny (legs)’ 
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These reduplicated augmentatives, like A- and B-type plural reduplicates, 
function syntactically as posthead attributive modifiers, optionally reinforced 


with a da + coreferential pronoun prepositional phrase. Examples: 


na sàyi wata kaza dankwalkwal ‘I bought a big fat hen’ 

yana da ciki bündündüm ‘he has a big pot-belly’ 

yana da idant &wala-Rwaàlà ‘he has bulging, protruding eyes’ 
wasu Kurarraji hulü-hülü (da sü) ‘some big pimples’ 


6.5. Intensive sensory adjectives (CVC-X-ā) LHH) 


These three-syllable adjectives are derived from, and often intensify the meaning 
of, a lexical subset of “Abstract Nouns of Sensory Quality" (ANSQs, $2.6). See 
also Newman (2000: chap. 2). (In the glosses below I have used the adverb 
‘very to capture the intensifying entailment which is present for many, though 
not all, speakers.) In the masculine singular, the base CVC- is prefixally copied 
before the ANSQ base (X) itself, and a fixed tone-integrating suffix -a)LHH is 
added. Thus, from the source ANSQ zafi ‘heat’, we get LHH zazzafa ‘very hot’ 
< zaf-zaf-a, with automatic CVVC — CVC shortening in the initial closed 
syllable and assimilation/gemination of coda C2 with C3. The masculine and 
feminine forms fall together. and the isomorphic feminine singular vacuously 
replaces the final vowel of the masculine with the inflectional suffix -a, e.g. 
zazzafa (m.) — zazzafa (f.). The distinction is overtly realized on gender targets, 
e.g. the enclitic linker in zazzafan ruwa m. ‘very hot water’ vs. zazzafar Kasa f. 
‘a very hot country’. Plural intensive sensory adjectives attach a Class 2 tone- 
integrating suffix -aCfa) HLH to the base, where Cf is a copy of the base-final 
ANSQ consonant, e.g. HLH zafafa (= zaf-àfa). Other examples (there are 


speaker differences in acceptability) include: 


faffada, pl. fadada ‘very broad’ (« fadi ‘width, breadth, area’) 
kakkausa, pl. kausasa ‘very rough’ (< kaushi ‘roughness’) 


KakKarfa, pl. Karfafa ‘very strong’ (< Karfi ‘strength’) 
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tsattsaura, pl. tsaurara ‘very tight, strict’ (< tsauri ‘hardness, tightness’) 


zazzaka, pl. zakaka ‘very sweet’ (< zaKi ‘sweetness’) 


There are also two nouns with the equivalent semantics, but not the canonical 
final -1 HH ANSQ morphology, which operate common derivative intensive 
adjectives: kyakkyawa (pl. kyawawa) ‘very beautiful’ (< kyáu ‘beauty’), and 
mümmoünà (pl. manana) ‘very ugly, evil, serious’ (< muni ‘ugliness, evil’). 
Intensive sensory adjectives can function either as pre- or posthead attributive 


modifiers, or predicatively. Examples: 


yana da kàkkausar murya ‘he has a rough-sounding voice’ 
kürkukü mai tsauraran matakan tsàro ‘maximum security prison’ 

(lit. prison with strict.of steps.of security) 

wata yarinya kyakkyawa ‘a really beautiful girl’ 


wannan yarinya kyakkyawa cé ‘this girl is really beautiful’ 


Adjectival notions can also be expressed with posthead mai (pl. masu) + ANSQ 
phrases, for which corresponding intensive sensory adjectives are not always 
available, e.g. takarda mai sulbi ‘a smooth piece of paper’ (cf. sulbi 


‘smoothness’), hanyóyi masu santsi ‘slippery roads’ (cf. santsi ‘slipperiness’). 


6.6. Compound adjectives 


Ahmad (1994: 115ff.) distinguishes two categories of exocentric compound 
adjectives formed with the genitive linker: (1) those denoting non-primary colour 
terms, containing the noun ruwan ‘colour (water).of plus a concrete noun, e.g. 
ruwan-goro ‘orange-coloured’ (colour.of-kolanut); and (2) a small class 
describing mainly physical and mental conditions, typically comprising a verbal 
form (verb or verbal noun) of some kind and usually with a noun object, e.g. 


dükàn-iskà ‘mentally ill’ (beating.of-spirit/jinn). Examples: 
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1. ruwan + noun 
ruwan-azufrfa ‘metallic’ (colour.of-silver), ruwan-hódà ‘pink’ (colour.of- 
powder), ruwan-Kasa ‘brown’ (colour.of-earth), ruwan-toka ‘grey’ (colour.of- 


ashes), ruwan-zinaré ‘gold-coloured’ (colour.of-gold) 


2. verbal element (+ noun) 
awon-igiya ‘very long/tall’ (measuring.of-rope), dinkin-kéke 'machine-sewn' 
(sewing.of-machine), gama-gari ‘common, everyday’ (unite-town), taba-kà- 
ldshé ‘insufficient (e.g. tasty food)’ (taste-you-lick), tashin-Kauyé ‘ill- 
mannered, boorish’ (growing up.of-village), wankan-tarwada 'medium- 


complexioned' (washing.of-mudfish) 


Compound adjectives, like similarly heavy reduplicates, only occur as posthead 


attributive or predicative modifiers, and are gender/number-neutral. Examples: 


wata mota ruwan-azürfa 'a metallic-coloured car' 
wasu samari tashin-Rauyé ‘some ill-mannered youths’ 
wannan sina gama-gari né ‘this name is common’ 


6.7. Fully-reduplicated adjectives (stem-V x 2) 


There are two types of adjectival formation which involve shortening of the final 
vowel and full reduplication—reduplicated denominal "X-like", "X-y" 


adjectives and "X-ish" adjectives. 


6.7.1. Reduplicated denominal adjectives ("X-like", "X-y") 
This reduplication and final vowel shortening rule is used by mainly singular (m. 
or f.) concrete nouns to derive adjectives with the meaning "characterized by/like 


X" (where X represents the source noun). Examples: 


gari-gari ‘powdery’ (< gari ‘flour’) 


gishiri-gishiri ‘salty’ (< gishirī ‘salt’) 
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Kofa-Kofa ‘door-like (opening)! (< Rofà ‘door(way)’) 
ruwa-ruwa ‘watery? (< ruwa ‘water’) 
tsakuwa-tsakuwa ‘grainy, stony (e.g. rice) (< tsakuwa ‘stone, gravel’) 


yashi-yashi ‘sandy’ (< yashi ‘sand’) 


Items in this class are gender-number invariant and typically function, like other 


reduplicates, as attributive posthead modifiers. Examples: 


shinkafa tsakuwa-tsakuwa ‘grainy, stony rice’ 


madara ruwa-ruwa ‘skimmed milk’ 


Some typically eventive-dynamic nouns retain their nominal status following 


application of the rule. Examples: 


barci-barci ‘a nap’ (< barci ‘sleep(ing)’), kàràtu-kàrátu ‘a bit of studying’ (< 
karatu ‘studying’), RóRari-RóRari ‘a bit of an effort’ (< ROKari ‘effort’), 
magana-magana ‘a brief discussion’ (« magana ‘discussion’), musü-musü ‘a 
slight argument’ (< musü ‘argument’), ziyara-ziyara ‘a quick visit’ (< ziyarà 


visit") 


Semantically, this subset could be viewed as similar to either reduplicated ("type 
of") nouns with LL-HL tones, e.g. bókó-bokoó ‘fraud’ (< bokó ‘fraud, western 
education’, $5.2), or comparable to the attenuated "X-i1sh" adjectives described 


below. 


6.7.2.  Reduplicated adjectives ("X-ish") 

some adjectives, both simple and derived, and typically denoting colours or 
physical attributes, allow fully-reduplicated forms with a short final vowel on 
each component, including the inflected feminine and plural forms. These fully- 
reduplicated adjectives have a detensified/attenuated meaning, equivalent to 


English "X-ish". Examples (simple): 
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babba-babba m./f., mánya-mánya pl. ‘biggish’ 
(< babba m./f., manya pl. ‘big’) 

baKi-baKi m., baKa-baKa f., baKaRe-baRàRe pl. ‘blackish, grey’ 
(< bafi m., baka f., baka pl. ‘black’) 

dógo-dógo m., déguwa-déguwa f., dégwaye-dogwaye pl. ‘tallish’ 
(< d6go m., doguwa f., ddgwayé pl. ‘tall’) 

danye-danye m., danya-danya f., danyu-danyu pl. 'rawish' 
(< danye m., danya f., dànyu pl. ‘raw, fresh’) 

fari-fari m., fara-fara f., faráre-faràre pl. ‘whitish, off-white’ 
(< fari m., farà f., fararé pl. white") 

gàjere-gàjere m., gajéra-gajéra f., gàjéru-gàjéru pl. ‘shortish’ 
(< gàjere m., gajéra f., gàjérü pl. ‘short’) 

jaja-jaja m./f. (with reduplicated base), jajaye-jajaye pl. ‘reddish’ 
(< ja m./f., jajayé pl. Ted 

shüdi-shüdi m., shüdiya-shüdiya f., shidda-shid da pl. ‘light blue, bluish’ 
(< shüd'i m., shüdiyà f., shdd dà pl. ‘dark blue’) 


The same rule can be used for some derivative adjectives, e.g. (past participial) 
soyayyiya-sóyayyiya f. ‘slightly roasted’ (< sóyayyiya f. ‘roasted’), tababbe- 
tàbabbe m. ‘a bit crazy’ (< tababbe m. ‘crazy’), (ma-agential) mahaukata- 
mahaukata pl. ‘a bit mad’ (< mahaukata pl. ‘mad’). 

Like other heavy reduplicated adjectives, members of this set usually function 
as posthead modifiers, and speakers will often insert an additional diminutive 


modifier (m./f./pl.) dan/’yaf/’yan in position before the attenuated adjective, e.g. 


wata riga ("yar) fara-fara 'an off-white gown' 
wasu rigunà (yan) jajaye-jajaye 'some reddish gowns' 
wani mütüm (dan) mahaukaci-mahaukaci ‘a slightly crazy man’ 
nàmà danye-danye ‘rawish meat’ 


wani doki ba&i-bafi ‘a blackish horse’ 
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There is also a related set of reduplicated adjectives which, though derived 
from source nominals, denote semantically attenuated colours and so are included 
here, e.g. (invariant) Rasa-Rasa ‘brownish’ (< Kasa ‘earth, land’), tóka-tóka 
‘greyish’ (< tókà ‘ashes’). Compound colour adjectives simply copy the second 
member of the compound to create the attenuated form, e.g. ruwan-Kasa-Kasa 
‘brownish’ (< ruwan-Kasa ‘brown’), ruwan-hoda-hoda ‘pinkish’ (< ruwan- 
hodà ‘pink’). Also handled here, on morphosemantic grounds, are Abstract 


Nouns of Sensory Quality (ANSQs) which can also undergo the same rule, e.g. 


sanyi-sanyi ‘coldish’ (< sanyi ‘cold’) 

tauri-tauri ‘kind of tough’ (< tauri ‘toughness’) 
zafi-zafi ‘warmish’ (< zafi ‘heat’) 

zaKi-zaki ‘sweetish’ (< zaKi ‘sweetness’) 


dümi-dümi ‘lukewarm’ (< tonally irregular dümi ‘warmth’) 


The invariant outputs remain syntactically nominal, however (though adjectival in 
English), e.g. 


abinci ya yi Sanyi-sanyi ‘the food has gone a bit cold’ 
(lit. food 3m.PF do coldish(ness)) 
dà zafi-zafi yau ts warmish today’ (there is warmish(ness) today) 


magani mai daci-daci ‘kind of bitter medicine’ 
6.6. Agential adjectives (ma-X-i) 


Some deverbal agential formations (§3.1.1) of the (msg.) shape ma-X-1 with H- 
(L)-L-H tones can also act, sometimes principally or exclusively, as adjectival 
modifiers, e.g. mahaukacin karé ‘a mad dog’ (cf. gà mahaukacin 'there's the 
madman’), mawüyàcin al’amafi ‘a difficult matter’ (= adjectival only). Agential 


adjectives occur prehead (with the linker) or posthead. Examples: 


wani malalacin yārò = wani yaro malalaci ‘a lazy boy’ 


wata maKétaciyaf yarinya = wata yarinya makétaciya ‘a wicked girl’ 
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wasu makwadaitan mutané = wasu mutané makwadaita 


‘some greedy people’ 


Note too the adjectives madaidaici ‘average, medium-sized’, mafad’aci ‘vicious’, 
mataKaici ‘restricted’. The ma- agential adjective marigayl ‘deceased, late’ (< 
rigaya ‘precede’) is unusual in that it occurs in direct apposition with its 
juxtaposed head, even if in prehead position, e.g. marigàyi Sarkin Kano = 


Sarkin Kano marigayi ‘the late Emir of Kano’. 
6.9. Ethnonymic adjectives (ba-) 


Some ethnonyms formed with the singular prefix ba-, and used to denote a 
person’s ethnicity, origin, profession, social status, etc. ($3.2), can also be used 
as adjectives, sometimes with a fixed extended meaning. Examples (usually 


prehead): 


bàfadiyar magana ‘sycophantic talk’ 

(cf. wata bafadiya ‘a female courtier’) 
bàfaranshiyar miya ‘French dressing’ 

(cf. Bafaranshiya ‘French woman’) 
bagidajén mütüm ‘a simpleton of a man’ 

(cf. bagidaja ‘simpleton’ < pl. gidàjé ‘houses’) 
bàhàgwan cfalibai ‘left-handed students’ 

(cf. bahagwai ‘left-handed people’) 
balarabiyar shékarà ‘the Arabic/Muslim year (354 days)’ 
(cf. ita Balafabiya cè ‘she’s an Arab woman’) 
gidadawan mutané ‘unsophisticated people’ 


(cf. wasu gidadawa ‘some country bumpkins’) 


Chapter 6 
Tense, Aspect, Mood (TAM) System 


1. An Overview of the TAM System 


A key feature of Hausa tense-aspect syntax is the fact that, with the exception of 
the Imperative, the verb as such does not inflect for tense, aspect, and modality, 
nor for person/number. (The Imperative itself is considered along with other 
simple sentence types in §11:4.) Instead, the inflectional categories of subject- 
agreement plus tense, aspect and mood (TAM) are represented in an obligatory 
second-position string of affixes and clitics, here referred to as the "person- 
aspect complex” (PAC), e.g. yára [sun]pAc dawo ‘the children [3pl.PF]pAC 
have returned' (see also Newman 2000: chap. 70). (With Imperfective TAMs the 
verb occurs as part of a nonfinite VP, but the TAM is still marked on the PAC.) 
The preverbal PAC (=INFL in modern syntactic theory) consists of two 
elements—a subject-agreement pronoun (SAP) which reads the features of 
person, number and singular gender off its coreferential subject-controller (= 
syntactic agreement), and a TAM-marker. The PAC su-kan ‘they-HAB’, for 
example, is made up of the 3pl SAP su + Habitual TAM -kan. The controlling 
3rd person subject may be overtly expressed together with the PAC, e.g. (lexical 
NP subject) àbokinà [yana] koyon Hausa ‘my friend [3m.IMPF] is learning 
Hausa’, or it can be a null argument, e.g. Ø [yanà] koyon Hausa ‘Ø [3m.IMPF] 
is learning Hausa’. Since there 1s no syntactic requirement that verbal sentences 
contain overt subjects, Hausa is thus analyzable as a “null-subject” language. 

For various treatments of the Hausa TAM system, see: Bagari (1987: chap. 2), 
Gouffé (1963/66, 1964, 1966/67, 1967/68, 1968/69), Jungraithmayr 
(1968/69), Klingenheben (1928/29), Newman & Schuh (1974), Parsons 
(1960b, 1981: 292-99), Schubert (1971/72), Schuh (n.d.), Wolff (1993: chap. 
3), Zima (1967, 1969, 1976), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 70). 
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The prototypical order of elements in the PAC is a SAP attached to a following 
TAM-marker (= single orthographic word), e.g. (all 3pl) Habitual su-kàn, 
Imperfective su-nà. Exceptions are the two-word periphrastic-like Future 
construction, e.g. [za su] tàfi yanzu ‘they will go now’, and the cognate Allative 
paradigm, e.g. [za su] gida 'they're off home’, where this linear order is 
reversed. The tone on the SAP is H, i.e. polar to a following L tone TAM-marker, 
e.g. H-L su-nà (Imperfective), H-L su-kàn (Habitual). If the SAP is not 
followed by any overt TAM-marker, it takes a default L tone, e.g. (Subjunctive) 
su, (Future) za su. 

Some of the inflectional affirmative PAC strings are clearly segmentable, e.g. 
Imperfective su-na, Habitual su-kan, and the SAP in these TAMs can be omitted 
in certain environments, e.g. (with overt subject) Audü [Ó-nà]iMpr zuwa 
masallaci kullum ‘Audu goes to the mosque all the time’ (see relevant $$ below 
for details). Some PACs, on the other hand, are polysynthetic, involving an 
adjustment of the tone or vowel length on the SAP, e.g. singular forms of the 
Perfective na (1sg), ta (3f), etc. In the Subjunctive, e.g. (3f) ta, the TAM-marker 
is phonologically zero. ! 


The normative configuration is schematized as follows: 


S 
Subject PAC VP 
overt Audu yā fita 
Audu 3m.PF go out 


‘Audu went out’ 
null Ø yana koyà mini Hausa 
3m.IMPF teach to.1sg Hausa 


‘he is teaching Hausa to me’ 


lSee Newman & Schuh (1974) and Wolff (1993: chap. 3) for the historical background to the 
evolution of the Hausa tense-aspect and mood system. 
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There are 16 formally distinct TAM paradigms, 11 affirmative and five 
negative, and they are organized into three syntactically-determined categories— 
general, focus and negative (see relevant §§ below for complete sets). The 
general system subsumes affirmative verbal clauses, e.g. [nà]pr samu aiki ‘I’ve 
got a job’, [yanà]rMpr karatu ‘he is studying’, [mu]syn tàfi yànzu "let's go 
now’, and yes-no questions have the same syntax as declaratives, e.g. [za ki]FUT 
z0? ‘will you come?'. Each paradigm comprises eight subject-agreement 
pronouns, all of them variants of the eight core forms operating in the non-TAM 
pronoun categories (independent, object pronouns, etc., $10),2 plus the 4pl 
Impersonal subject pronoun ‘one, they’ which is used in tensed clauses without 
an overt subject ($17). 

The focus category includes affirmative TAMs occurring in syntactic contexts 
where constituents are frontshifted to the focus position to the left of the TAM 
and verb, e.g. focus, relativization, wh-interrogation ($12), and wh-ever 
constructions ($14:3.3.4). Some specific TAMs, e.g. the Focus Imperfective and 
Rhetorical, are restricted to focus environments only. The Focus Perfective, 
Habitual, Future and Allative all occur in both focus and general contexts (= 
narrative sequences for the Focus Perfective). The Potential and Subjunctive 
cannot be used in focus environments, where the regular Future is used instead. 


Examples of various TAMs in focus environments are: 


Audü ne [ya]roc.pr tàfi kànti ‘it’s Audu who's gone to the shop’ 
Audu COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF go to shop 

gà moótàr dà [sukà]roc.pr saya ‘here is the car that they bought’ 
PRESENT car.DD(f) REL 3pl.FOC-PF buy 

wa [kaké]EFOC-IMPF.] néma? ‘whom are you looking for?’ 
who 2m.FOC-IMPF-1 look for. VN 

kai né [kaké]goC.IMPr-] biyàn àlbáshi? ‘is it you who pays the wages?’ 





2Newman & Schuh (1974: 9) reconstruct the following subject-agreement pronoun paradigm 
for Proto-Hausa: (1sg) *ni, (2m) *ka, (2f) *ki, (3m) *si, (3f) *tà, (1pl) *mu, (2pl) *kü, (pl) 
*su. Cf. the proto-paradigm for the H tone "strong object pronouns"—(1sg) *ni, (2m) *ka, 
(2f) *ki, (3m) *si, (3f) *ta, (1pl) *mu, (2pl) *ku, (3pl) *su (Newman 1979b: 183). 
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wà [yakè]FOC-IMPF-2 dà mōtà nân? ‘who has a car here? 
komé [kikè]FOC-IMPpF-1 sô zân bà ki ‘whatever you want I’ll give you’ 
abübuwàn dà [sukà]g HET iyà faruwa nan gàba 


'the things that can happen in future' 


wa [zái]puT iyà yin wannàn? ‘who will be able to do this?’ 
ya sàmu dabaraf dà [zà tà]pvT yi 'he's got a plan that will work' 
ina [zâ ka]AL LAT? "where are you off to?' 

hakà [mukàn]pHAB yi à nan garin 'that's what we do in this town' 


The basic syntactic cut is between Imperfective TAMs and other non- 
Imperfective TAMs, i.e. the Perfective, Focus Perfective, Negative Perfective, 
Future, Potential, Habitual, Rhetorical, and Subjunctive TAMs. Imperfective 
TAMs take either verbal predicates with a nonfinite VP, or non-verbal statival 
predicates. Nonfinite VPs can contain a verbal noun (VN), e.g. Audü 
[yanà]3m.IMPF [kintsawa]vn ‘Audu is getting ready’, mé [yaké]3m.FOC-IMPE 
[damunki]lyn? ‘what’s bothering you?', [bà ta]NEG 3f.1MPF [sô]yyn ‘she 
doesn't want (it) (see also $8 for verbal nouns and infinitive phrases). Non- 
verbal Imperfective TAM sentences can contain a locative predicate, e.g. [ba 
yàlNEG 3m.IMPF [nan] ‘he’s not here/around’, a stative predicate, e.g. 
[yanà]3m IMPr [zàune]srAT a Kofa ‘he’s sitting by the door’, or a possessive 
HAVE predicate, e.g. [yana]3m.impr [da mata hudu] ‘he has four wives’ 
(lit...with wives four). 

Other non-Imperfective TAM forms are used in predicates containing a finite 
VP headed by a finite verb (V), e.g. (Perfective) na [sha]y ruwa ‘I’ve drunk 
some water’, (Focus Perfective) gà rigár dà na [saya]y 'here's the gown that I 
bought’, (Negative Future) bà zân [sayi]y wannan ba ‘I won't buy this one’, 
(Habitual) haka akan [yi]y ‘that’s what one does’, (Subjunctive) ka [gai da]v 
gida ‘greet the (members of the) household’, (Rhetorical) wa yaka [iya]y haka? 
‘who could possibly do this?’. 

A subset of the non-Imperfective TAMs can also express modality, e.g. 


commitment to factuality, probability, uncertainty, obligation, permission, 
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responsibility, etc. The Subjunctive, for example, is essentially a modal category, 
but varying degrees of modality can also be expressed by the Future, Potential 
and Rhetorical TAMs (see relevant §§ below). 

With the exception of the Future, e.g. (3pl) zà su (= orthographic za su), and 
Allative zá su (= za su), the SAP and following TAM-marker are normally 
written as single words, e.g. (Focus Perfective) suka (= orthographic suka), 
(Focus Imperfective) suké (= suke), (Habitual) sukàn (= sukan), etc. 
Evidence from modal particle and quantifier placement shows that the PAC 
constitutes a separate lexeme (and not a clitic-like element), e.g. [sun]pAc küwa 
[zó]vy ‘they certainly came’, [yalpAc dan [tàimàke]y ni ‘he helped me a little’. 

The negative sub-system comprises all negative verbal clauses, both general 
and focus. The initial negative marker occurs immediately before the PAC and to 


the right of an overt subject (see relevant $8 below for details). Examples: 


Negative Perfective: 

léburorin bà sù gama aikin ba ‘the labourers haven't finished the work’ 
labourers.DD(pl) NEG 3pl.PF finish work.DD(m) NEG 

su-wané né bà sù gama aikin ba? "who (pl) haven't finished the work?’ 
3pl-who COP(pl) NEG 3pl.PF finish work.DD(m) NEG 

Negative Imperfective: 

bà nà són wannàn ‘I don't want this one’ 

NEG 1sg.IMPF want.VN.of this one 

ita cé bà yà só ‘she is the one he doesn't like’ 

3f COP(f) NEG 3m.IMPF like. VN 

Negative Future: 

bà za sù zó ba 'they won't come' 

NEG FUT 3pl come NEG 

don mé bà zà sü zó ba? ‘why won't they come?’ 


why NEG FUT 3pl come NEG 


To form the negative, some TAM paradigms simply use the general forms 


bracketed by the discontinuous negative functors ba(a)...ba (where bà(a) = 
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short bà or long bà depending upon the speaker), e.g. (Negative Future) bà(a) 
Za Su ZO ba ‘they will not come’ (cf. Future za su zo ‘they will come’), (Negative 
Habitual) ba(a) sukàn zo kullum ba ‘they don't always come’ (cf. Habitual 
sukan zó kullum ‘they always come’). Other negative sets use TAMs which are 
formally distinct from the corresponding general and focus forms, e.g. yara 
[suna],;mpr karatu ‘the children are studying’, ind yárà [suké]FOC-IMPF 
karatu? ‘where are the children studying?’, yara [bà sà]NEo-IMPr kàřàtū ‘the 
children are not studying’. If the leftmost negative marker in the split ba(a)...ba 
configuration is the short ba variant, it phonologically fuses with the following 
SAP, e.g. Negative Perfective ba-ka...ba (2m), ba-ta...ba (3f), etc. The initial 
long vowel ba variant is a separate element, e.g. (Negative Habitual) ba 
sukan...ba, and use of the ba...ba negative pairing—the same markers used to 
negate non-tensed equational constructions—is possible with the Future, 
Allative, Habitual and Potential TAMs. Table 6 presents the various TAM 
categories, affirmative and negative paradigms, exemplified with the third person 


plural forms (see relevant $$ below for the full paradigms). 


Table 6. Hausa tense, aspect and mood paradigms (affirmative and negative) 


General Focus Negative 
Perfective sun suka ba su...ba 
Imperfective suna suké (FOC-IMPF-1) basa 
(+ verbal pred.) 
Imperfective suna suké (FOC-IMPF-2) basa 
(+ non-verbal pred.) Neg-HAVE ba su 
Subjunctive su kada su 
Habitual sukan sukan ba(a) sukan...ba 
Potential sa bà(a) sá...ba 
Rhetorical sukà 
Future za su za su ba(a) za su...ba 
Allative za su za su ba(a) za su...ba 


In Hausa orthography, the negative markers are written as separate words 


(contracted NEG-PAC variants such as 1sg Negative Perfective ban excepted), 
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e.g. (Negative Perfective) ba su zo ba ‘they did not come’, (Negative Future) ba 
za su zo ba ‘they will not come’, (Negative Imperfective) ba sa zuwa ‘they are 


not coming’, etc.? (See $11:5-6 for negation of verbal and non-verbal sentences.) 


2. Tense and Aspect 


The cover-term "tense-aspect" is used throughout this book since it is not 
always possible to maintain a rigorous distinction between “tense”, a temporal 
deictic category which locates a given situation in relation to a specified time- 
point (usually the moment of speaking), and "aspect", which expresses 
"different ways of viewing the internal temporal constituency of a situation" 
(Comrie 1976: chap. 1). Aspect thus refers to the manner in which a temporal 
event is viewed by the speaker, indicating that a situation has been completed, 1s 
in the process of being completed (durative), or has yet to begin. (The 
lexicalization of such distinctions, i.e. the inherent property of a situation, is 
sometimes referred to as "Aktionsart".) The two categories in fact overlap 
considerably, and the tense-aspect system entails a complex interaction of 
completive, durational and temporal components. 

The basic binary distinction in Hausa, as in many languages with aspectual 
systems, is between the Perfective ($3) and Imperfective ($6) TAMs. Comrie 
(1976) defines "perfectivity" as viewing a situation externally, with no reference 
to its internal temporal shape, whereas "imperfectivity" allows the internal 
viewing of a situation and explicitly encodes its internal temporal structure. The 
Perfective thus denotes single phase completeness and encapsulates the 
beginning and end of the situation (= completed action), while the Imperfective 
denotes incompleteness and concentrates on the intervening phase, leaving the 


endpoint unspecified (2 incompleted action). 





3See Newman (19712) for an account of the historical development of the Hausa negative 
markers, and also Eulenberg (1971). 
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Hausa differs from tense-dominated languages like English in that the relevant 
time-reference point can be other than the actual "here and now" moment of 
speaking. For example, a Future TAM may be used with reference to past time, 
denoting an event/action projected to take place after the specified past time- 
point, e.g. (time-point established by a deictic time adverb) jiyà warhaka 
[zái]EUT.3m dàwoó kè nan ‘yesterday at this time he was about to/was going to 
return' (yesterday at this time FUT.3m return it is), where the event time is 
posterior to the reference time. And the Imperfective TAM sentence 
[yanà]3m 1MPr cin àbinci (3m.IMPF eat.VN.of food) is translatable as either ‘he 
is eating' or 'he was eating' depending on the contextual time reference, though 
the default would be the time of speaking. Similarly, the Perfective is used in an 
antecedent open conditional clause to describe an anterior event already 
completed in relation to the consequent matrix clause event, even if the absolute 
time-reference 1s in the future and not the moment of speaking, e.g. idan 
[kin]2¢ pp kāwð aikin gobe, zân duba shi ‘if you bring (lit. have brought) the 


work tomorrow, I'll look at it’ (= future open conditional). 


3. Perfective 


Table 7 gives the affirmative Perfective paradigm as used in general (non-focus) 


contexts, exemplified with the finite form of the verb tafi ‘go’: 


Table 7. Perfective 


Sg. pl. 
1 na tafi 1 mun tafi 
2m. katafi 2 kun tafi 


2f. kin tàfi 
3m. yatafi 3 sun tafi 
3f. ta tafi 

4 an tàfi 
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3.1. Forms 


The Perfective consists of fused SAP + TAM forms, producing an PAC with a 
single bimoraic syllable (CVV or CVC) and a H tone. The plural forms, 
segmentable as mu-n, ku-n, su-n, a-n, all contain an archaic Chadic -n 
pluralizing suffix; and the final -n of the 2f form kin (ki-n) derives from an old 
2f Afroasiatic marker *-m (Newman 1980a, Newman & Schuh 1974). 


3.2. Functions 


Semantically, the Perfective (= “Completive’ (Newman 2000: chap. 70), 
"General Past", etc.) expresses notions of anteriority, completion, result-state, 
temporal limitation, etc., with the beginning and end of the situation perceived 
externally in its totality, regardless of any internal temporal contrasts. Outside the 
specific domain of integrated narrative sequences and focus constructions, where 
the more restrictive Focus Perfective is employed ($4), the canonical use of the 
Perfective 1s to report anterior, completed past-time events in non-complex, often 
monoclausal, affirmative statements, where the deictic notion “past” is relative to 
a given time-point. Unless there is a context to the contrary, the reference time 
defaults to the moment of speaking, and, depending on the context, the Perfective 
TAM can be translated by both a simple past (‘ate’, etc.) or present perfect (has 
eaten', etc.) in English (see also Jungraithmayr & Munkaila 1985, and Schubert 
1971/72). Examples: 


na ci goro ‘I ate/have eaten a kolanut’ 

lsg.PF eat kolanut 

sun iso ‘they (have) arrived’ 

3pl.PF arrive 

kin gama aikin? ‘have you finished/did you finish the work?’ 


bàfi sun zó 'the guests have come/came' 
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A string of past-event clauses, including conjoined and complement clauses, can 
be expressed with Perfective TAMs, e.g. in reportatative journalistic contexts 


(more specific punctual events use the Focus Perfective): 


wani dan-jàridà [ya]3 pp fadà wa gidan Fédiyon BBC céwa harkokin 
ciniki [sun]3p].pr tsayà cik à yawancin Rasár. [An]4p].pr tsai dà 
yawancin harkokin ciniki [an]4p].pr kuma rufe shaguna 

‘A reporter [3m.PF] has told BBC radio that trading [3pl.PF] has ground to a 
halt in most of the country. Most trading [4pl.PF] has been stopped and 
shops [4pl.PF] have been closed' 

ràhótànnin [sun]3p].pr nünà céwa tashe-tashen hankulan àddini 
[sun]3pi.PF jàwó mutuwàr mutané dà dama 

'the reports [3pl.PF] indicate that the religious disturbances [3pl.PF] caused the 
deaths of many people' 

bài fito fili [yà]3y;.pr bayyànà tàkàrdün dà yaké magana à kái ba, amma 
jàridü [sun]3p].pPr sha bugà sharhi à kán... 

'he didn't come out and [3m.PF] reveal the documents he was referring to, but 
newspapers [3pl.PF] have published many comments on...’ 


[sun]3p].pr yün&urà [sun]3pi pr tafi [mun]1p].pr sami kudi [mun]]p].pr ci 





àbinci [mun]jpi.pr more 
‘[3pl.PF] they have made an effort and [3pl.PF] have gone and [1pl.PF] we 
have got some money and [1pl.PF] have eaten and [1pl.PF] have enjoyed 


ourselves' 


The Perfective also functions to express “stage-directions”’: 


yara [sun]3pj.pr tashi [sun]3p|.pr fita ‘the children get up and leave’ 
[ta]3¢ pr karba [tà]3f. pr cê... ‘she accepts (it) and says...’ 


The Perfective has "relative tense" functions, i.e. it can be used in contexts 


where the established time-point is other than the time of speaking. If the event 
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time expressed by the Perfective is anterior to a time point in the future, for 


example, it translates as an English future perfect ‘will have’. Examples: 


gobe wàrhakà sun iso 
‘by this time tomorrow they will have (have) arrived’ 
dà kin ga gidan sarki, kin kai wurin 


‘as soon as you see the emir's palace you will have (have) reached the place’ 


The Perfective can also express imminent future events involving motion-verbs: 


tò na tàshi ‘OK, I’m off (...have left) 


tó mun gudü kè nan 'OK, we're away then’ (...have run away) 





If the event time is anterior to an already established past time locus, the 
Perfective functions like an English pluperfect, and typically follows a punctual 
narrative-tracking Focus Perfective TAM, e.g. 


mukà je bikin wani àbokinmü...shi kè nan, mun je can wani Kauyé... 





"we went to the party of a friend of ours...OK, we had gone far away to a 


Village...’ 


The Perfective fulfills a similar relative tense function in subordinate conditional 
clauses, where it is used to describe an anterior event already completed in 
relation to the matrix clause event, even if the absolute time-reference is in the 
future, i.e. not the moment of speaking, and where English typically uses a 


simple present. Examples (open conditionals): 


idan sun taimaké ni, zán iyà zuwà jami’a 
4f they help (have helped) me, I'll be able to go to university' 
kana iyà shigà idan ka biyà ni kudin 


‘you can go in if/when you pay (have paid) me the money’ 
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The Perfective also regularly occurs with temporal and causal subordinators: 


bayan sun dàwo gida, sai sù hütà 

‘after they return/have returned home, they rest’ 

bayan na fara aiki sósai, sai aka türà ni Kano 

‘after I had started the job proper, I was transferred to Kano’ 
na ji dadi don an biya ni àlbáshi 


‘I was happy because I'd been paid my wages’ 


It is also used in counterfactual-conditional and concessive clauses, where the 
more specific Focus Perfective TAM would be incompatible with the irrealis 


semantics. Examples: 


(in) dà na ci jarràbáwaà da na shiga jami'à 

‘if I had passed the exam I would have entered university’ 
kó ya matsà min, bà zán ba shi kudin ba 

'even if he pressures me, I won't give him the money' 
kanà iyà gàné shi kó yà canzà muryàrsà 


‘you can recognize him even if he changes his voice’ 


Note too the future-time irrealis use of dà (zaraf) ‘as soon as’ + Perfective, e.g. 
dà (zaraf) kin jé tasha, ki sàyi tikiti ‘as soon as you get to (have got to) the 
station, buy a ticket’. 

In addition to expressing completed anterior action with active verbs, the 
Perfective is also used with stative verbs denoting aspectually stative, present 
context situations. (Stative notions can also be expressed adverbially by 
"adverbial statives", $15:2.1.5.) These stative verbs include entry-into-a-state 
and performative verbs, and are again translatable with an English present tense 
(see also Schuh 1998: 154ff. on stative verbs in Miya). Examples: 


yara sun gaji ‘the children are tired’ 


children 3pl.PF be tired 
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kin gané shi? ‘do you recognize him?’ 


2f.PF recognize 3m 


na Ki ‘T refuse’ 

ka ji ko? ‘you understand/hear or what?’ 
mun san sü ‘we know them’ 

na fahinta ‘I understand’ 

ya yi yawa ‘it’s too much’ 

na rantsé zân fàdi gaskiya ‘I swear I'll tell the truth’ 

na fi tà tsawo Tm taller than her’ 

(lit. Isg.PF exceed 3f height) 

nà sábà dà ganinsà ‘I’m used to seeing him’ 

na kusa gama aikin ‘Tm close to finishing the work’ 
ta isa aure ‘she’s ready for marriage’ 


Complement-taking verbs (§13) often occur with an empty 3m Perfective TAM 
ya which expresses an existing and ongoing state, where English would 


normally use a present tense verb. Examples: 


ya kyautu ka daw6 gobe ‘it’s better you return tomorrow’ 

ya wàjabtà gà Müsülmi da ya yi sallà kullum 

‘it 1s incumbent on a Muslim to pray every day’ 

yà yiwu sun rigà sun zó ‘it’s possible they have already come’ 
ya kàmatà mutànen nan sù gyara halinsü 


‘it is appropriate/fitting these men improve their behaviour’ 


The Perfective can also map generic timeless propositions with no reference to a 


specific time-point, including proverbs. Examples: 


kogin Kwara ya ratsa RKasar Nijár ya shiga Nijeriyà ta aréwa 
‘the river Niger passes through Niger and enters northern Nigeria’ 
banza ta kori wofi ‘like thwarted like’ 


(lit. worthless(ness) 3f.PF drive away useless(ness)) 
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4. Focus Perfective 


Table 8 gives the affirmative Focus Perfective paradigm, exemplified with the 


finite form of the verb tafi ‘go’: 


Table 8. Focus Perfective 


Sg. pl. 

1 na tàfi 1 mukà tàfi 
2m. katafi 2 kukà tàfi 
2f kika tafi 
3m. yatafi 3 suka tafi 
3f. ta tafi 

4 aka tafi 


4.1. Forms 


The SAP in the Focus Perfective paradigm has a short vowel (light CV syllable) 
with a H tone, 1.e. polar to the bound -ka TAM-marker. (The TAM-morpheme 
itself is a reflex of the historically original Proto-Chadic *-kà/kà Perfective 


marker which has been lost in the singular except for 2f ki-ka.) 


4.2. Functions 


Although the precise semantic differences between the affirmative Perfective and 
Focus Perfective TAMs remain to be worked out, a key distinguishing deictic 
characteristic is that the Focus Perfective (= Newman's 2000: chap. 70 
"Preterite") is exploited to map specific/definite events or situations which have 
been realized in the past. This includes syntactic focus contexts in which 


constituents are frontshifted, e.g. in focus, relativization, wh-interrogation, and 
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wh-ever constructions, where the Focus Perfective obligatorily replaces the 


(general) Perfective.4 Examples (see §12 for details): 


shi né muka gani ‘it’s him we saw’ 

3m COP(m) 1pl.FOC-PF see 

bà màtarsà ce ta mutt ba, tsohuwarsà ce 

NEG wife.of.3m COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF die NEG mother.of.3m COP(f) 


‘it wasn't his wife that died, it was his mother’ 


ga rigár dà na saya ‘here’s the gown that I [1sg.FOC-PF] bought’ 
sa ta indà na gaya maka ‘put it where I [1sg.FOC-PF] told you’ 
yaushé ka iso? ‘when did you [2m.FOC-PF] arrive?’ 

nawa né kika ba shi? ‘how much did you [2f.FOC-PF] give him?’ 





komé suka gaya mini, ban damu ba 





‘whatever (it 1s) they [3pl.FOC-PF] said to me, I wasn’t worried’ 


Because the Focus Perfective is used to express specific, punctual events, it is 
also the main marker of foregrounded material in historical narrative sequences, 
where it tracks single-occurrence, chronologically-sequenced events in the past 
and so often corresponds to the simple past in English, e.g. (a fragment from a 


personal *brush-with-death" narrative):> 


4My choice of the semantic cover-term FOCUS to designate both the Focus Perfective and 

Focus Imperfective ($§7, 8) TAMs differs from the conventional, but I believe misleading, 

labels “Relative Perfective/Completive, etc.” and "Relative Imperfective/Continuative, etc. "— 

so called because they replace the corresponding general TAMs in relative clauses. Use of the 

unitary term FOCUS, in preference to "relative", has the advantage of capturing a specific 

semantic feature which encompasses a set of related focus constructions, and also avoids 
otential confusion with the notion "relative tense". 

The functional restriction of the Focus Perfective TAM to focus environments and narrative 
discourse is not accidental. Bagari (1976, 1987: 81ff.) proposes that the Focus Perfective 
serves to encode a situation which is “presupposed”’ in the sense that the speaker presupposes 
that the completed (perfective) situation is specifically known to the hearer. In the same vein, 
Schuh (n.d.:14) claims that the Focus Perfective is used when the speaker has a specific time 
and/or place in mind when the actualized event took place, and also presupposes that the hearer 
shares this assumption, much like the “Definite Past" in English—cf. McConvell’s (1977) use 
of the term "Definite Perfect". Use of the definite/specific Focus Perfective, serves, therefore, 
to narrow down the temporality of the discrete, actualized events of the historical narrative, all 
of which have a clear and specific end result (2 telic). See also Jaggar (1998) for claims that 
the semantic specificity of the Focus Perfective explains its functional distribution in narrative 
discourse as well as focus environments. 
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..muka büde Rofàr motàr, muka yi sauri, sai wani mütüm ya būďè 








min...muka yi sauri, mukà je, muka budé... 

‘we [1pl.FOC-PF] opened the car door and [1pl.FOC-PF] moved quickly, 
then some man [3m.FOC-PF] opened (it) for me...and we [1pl.FOC-PF] 
moved quickly and [1pl.FOC-PF] went and [1pl.FOC-PF] opened (it)... 








...t6 indà màtsalàr ta fara tashi shi né bàyán dà suka cinyé macijin sai 


wadànnán mutané suka fara jin wani abd na murdà musü cikin 





cikkunansu...daga nan kuma sai suka shiga yin amai... 

‘...OK where the problem [3f.FOC-PF] started was that after they ate up the 
snake then these men [3pl.FOC-PF] started to feel something twisting the 
inside of their stomachs...then they [3pl.FOC-PF] started to vomit... 

washégari sai suka tashi suka bar garin 


‘then next day they [3pl.FOC-PF] got up and [3pl.FOC-PF] left the town’ 








A number of complex subordinators formed with the relativizer da, including 
adnominal relative formations, regularly initiate past-time narrative sequences 
and so use narrative-tracking Focus Perfective TAMs, e.g. bayan da ‘after’, ko 
da ‘as soon as’, (lokàcin) da ‘when’, sa'àd/sa'àn dà (= sáddà/sándà) ‘when’. 
These subordinators contribute to the cohesion of the narrative discourse, often 
reaffirming or repeating a preceding or presupposed event. The correlative 
endpoint conjunction sai ‘then’ is regularly used in the subsequent Focus 
Perfective clause. Examples: 


-wi 


lókàcin da suka dàwó sai muka gaya musù labarin 








‘when they returned then we told them the news’ 
kō dà muka fahinci ba zai yiwu ba, sai muka dànganà 
‘as soon as we realized it wouldn't be possible, then we resigned ourselves’ 


da gari ya wayé, sai suka tashi 





‘when dawn broke, they then left’ 
sáddà ta bar makafranta sai ta yi aure 


‘when she left school she then got married’ 
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bayán da suka dawo dàgà Amirka, sai suka yi magana da 'yan-jàridü 


‘after they returned from the USA, they then talked with journalists’ 


The Focus Perfective can also be used in open conditionals to describe an event 
already completed or state obtaining in relation to the consequent matrix clause 
event, e.g. idan kikà kintsa, sai mu tafi ‘if you're ready (have got ready), let's 





go’, aS a near synonymous alternative to the Perfective, i.e. idan kin kintsa, sai 
mu tafi. 

A common narrative strategy uses an initial circumstantial clause with a 
backgrounding Imperfective TAM, followed by a Focus Perfective for 


simultaneous climactic effect: 


ina zaune ina kallon talabijin, sai aka dáuke mana wuta 
'] was sitting watching television, when the lights went out on us’ 
àkwai wata mótà tana gaba, sai ya zó ya ficé mu 


'there was a car in front, then he (the other driver) came and overtook us' 


Alternatively, the Focus Perfective can set a time-frame during which another 


narrative event simultaneously takes place: 


sáddà muka gan shi, yanà zàune bakin hanya 
"when we saw him, he was sitting by the side of the road' 


yayin dà mukà isd, ana ruwa ‘when we arrived, it was raining’ 


The Focus Perfective can also follow a clause with a Future TAM to express an 
imminent "future-in-the-past" construction, typically delimited by the phrasal 


restrictor ke nan ‘that is’. Examples: 


zán fita ké nan sai aka fara ruwa 
‘I was about to go out when it started raining’ 
zái yi magana dà 'yan-jàridü kê nan sai ’yan-sanda suka iso 


‘he was on the point of talking to journalists when the police arrived’ 
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5. Negative Perfective 


Table 9 gives the Negative Perfective paradigm, exemplified with the finite verb 
tafi ‘go’: 


Table 9. Negative Perfective 


sg. pl. 

l bàn tàfi ba 1 bà mu tafi ba 
2m. bakatafiba 2 bà ku tafi ba 
2f.  bàkitàfi ba 
3m. bài tafi ba 3 ba su tafi ba 
3f. ba ta tafi ba 

4 baa tafi ba 


5.1. Forms 


There is only one negative paradigm for both the (general) Perfective and Focus 
Perfective sets. The Negative Perfective surrounds the finite clause subject- 
agreement pronoun and predicate with the discontinuous clausal negative 
markers bà...ba, the initial bà following any overt subject NP, the second ba 
usually occurring in clause-final position. The Negative Perfective has different 
subject-agreement pronouns from those occurring in the affirmative sets—they 
have a light (CV) syllable and a default L tone with a @ TAM-marker. (This set is 
a reflex of the historically basic, unmarked proto-paradigm or ““Grundaspekt”’, 
see Newman & Schuh 1974). The initial short-vowel, L tone negative morpheme 
bà cliticizes to the following SAP (written separately in the orthography), e.g. 
ba-ka (2m), bà-tà (3f), etc., and the 1st and 3rd person masculine singular 
forms contract to bàn (« bà-nà) and bài (« bà-yà) respectively. 


5.2. Functions 


The Negative Perfective 1s used to express negative assertions in main clauses 


(including yes-no questions): 
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Halima bà ta kawo kudi ba ‘Halima didn't bring the money’ 
Halima NEG 3f.PF bring money NEG 
bàn gama aikin ba ‘T haven't finished the work’ 


NEG. 1sg.PF finish work.DD(m) NEG 


har yànzu ba ka gama ba? ‘haven’t you finished yet?’ 

bai kamata ka yi haka ba ‘it is not fitting that you do that’ 

ban damu da na sadu da ita ba ‘I’m not bothered about meeting her’ 
yaran ba sù zo ba jiya ‘the children didn’t come yesterday’ 


(Notice that time-adverbs can follow the second ba.) 
..sukà fadà cikin rami, sai motar ta kafè, amma ba tà jüyà ba 


‘they fell into a hole, then the car got stuck, but it didn’t roll over’ 


Examples of the Negative Perfective in contexts which would, if affirmative, 


require a Focus Perfective TAM (i.e. focus, wh-questions, relative clauses) are: 


Audü né bài zó aji ba ‘it’s Audu who didn't come to class’ 
àkwai wanda ba ka sani ba à nan? 

‘is there anyone that you don’t know here?’ 

ina wadanda ba sù ci ba? ‘where are the ones who didn’t pass?’ 


su-wà ba sù kàwo aikinsü ba? ‘who haven't brought their work?’ 


In a chain of coordinate negative clauses, the closing negator ba appears at the 
end of, and scopes, the entire conjoint sentence, and non-initial clauses can take 


either the Perfective or Focus Perfective TAM if syntactically required. Examples: 


ba mù je mun kalli fim ba ‘we didn’t go see the film’ 
NEG Ipl.PF go Ipl.PF see film NEG 

bà tà tàshi [ta]pr zo ba 'she hasn't got up and come? 
Mamman né bài zó aji [ya]poc-pr dàuki jařřàbâwā ba 


‘it was Mamman who didn't come to class and take the exam’ 
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A Perfective TAM clause can be bracketed and scoped by the negative equational 


markers ba (wai)...ba ‘it’s not (the case) that...’ to reinforce a negative assertion: 


ba wai matata [tà]prp tàfi yaji ba ‘it’s not that my wife has left in a huff 


ba wai [nà]pr yi niyyàr komawa ba ‘it’s not the case that I plan to return’ 


The Negative Perfective can also express context-sensitive past perfect and 


future perfect meanings: 


sáddà suka tàru bà mù isó ba "when they met we hadn't arrived' 
ka san in babu kudi, lokàcin Bello zái zo, Amma bàn saya masa kome ba 
‘you know that if there's no money, Bello's turn will come, but I will not have 


(have not) bought anything for him' 


It also regularly occurs in subordinate clauses: 


yà gayà mini bà sü isó ba ‘he told me they hadn't arrived’ 
idan ba mù sāmu gidà ba, za mù sha wahala 

‘if we don't get a house, we'll be in trouble’ 

ku tashi tun bà sü gan ku ba ‘leave before they see you’ 

ina jin yunwa don ban ci abinci ba ‘I’m hungry because I haven't eaten’ 
(in) dà bài Bad dà kama ba, dà bài tséré ba 


‘if he hadn't disguised himself, he would not have escaped’ 


6. Imperfective 


Table 10 gives the affirmative Imperfective paradigm, illustrated with the 


nonfinite verbal noun zuwa ‘coming’: 
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Table 10. Imperfective 


Sg. pl. 

1 ina zuwà 1 muna zuwà 
2m. kanà zuwa 2 kuna zuwà 
2f. kina zuwà 

3m. yana zuwa 3 sunà zuwà 

3f. tana zuwa 


4 anà zuwa 
6.1. Forms 


The Imperfective person-aspect complex is morphologically divisible and 
consists of a H polar tone, light (CV) syllable SAP, attached to an overt 
inflectional L tone -nà TAM-marker, e.g. (1sg) i-na (= ['nnà]), (3f) ta-nà, etc. 
As is the case with some other PACs containing a consonant-initial TAM-marker, 
the 3rd person SAP is deletable with an expressed subject, e.g. Audü (ya)nà 
kintsawà ‘Audu is getting ready’. 


6.2. Functions 


The affirmative Imperfective, as well as the Focus Imperfective and Negative 


Imperfective TAMS, occurs with both verbal and non-verbal predicates. 


6.2.1. Verbal predicates 
In verbal constructions, where the verb would appear in its finite form with other 
TAMs, the Imperfective occurs with either: (1) a nonfinite verbal noun, e.g. 
[yana]{mpr [zuwalvn ‘he is coming’ (in some cases the form used is identical 
to the finite verb); or (2) a dynamic-activity noun, e.g. [sunà]twpr [(yin)]vN 
magana ‘they are talking’ (with optional verbal noun yin ‘doing’). 

When occurring with predicates containing a verbal or dynamic noun, the 
Imperfective encompasses the tense-aspect dimensions of both durativity (action- 


in-progress) and habituality, and is used to highlight the internal time-structuring 
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of the situation relative to a given time-point. (The Imperfective is also variously 
known as the "Continuative", "Progressive", and (Newman 2000: chap. 70) 
"Continuous ".) The default time locus is the speech time (= English present 


‘ 


progressive “is X-ing’’), but a context-sensitive past construal (= past 
progressive "was X-ing’’, usually with a past-time adverb), or future 
interpretation (“will be X-ing", usually with a future-time adverb) is possible. 
Whereas the Perfective encapsulates the beginning and end of a single-phase 
situation (= completed action), the Imperfective denotes an ongoing situation 
with changes of phase, leaving the endpoint unspecified (= incompleted action). 


Examples of the Imperfective expressing durativity are: 


ina kallon wàsan Kwallo Tm watching the (soccer) game’ 
1sg.IMPF watch.VN.of game.of ball 

à lokacin ina kallon wasan Kwallo 

at time.DD(m) 1sg.IMPF watch.VN.of game.of ball 


‘at the time I was watching the (soccer) game’ 


kina ji? ‘are you listening?’ 

kana aiki góbe? ‘are you/will you be working tomorrow?’ 
ina karàntà jàridàr ‘I’m reading the newspaper’ 

yana kintsawa ‘he is getting ready’ 

ana kiranka ‘you’re being called’ 

ina zuwà Tm coming/on my way’ 


(= imminent future event with zo ‘come’) 
tana dafa abincin rana ‘she’s cooking lunch’ 


(also = habitual ‘she cooks lunch’, see below) 


In narrative sequences, the durative Imperfective often occurs in circumstantial 
clauses where it expresses an ongoing activity which overlaps with the backbone 
Focus Perfective-tracked narrative events (the switch to a focus TAM in narrative 


only applies to the Perfective). Examples: 


sai mukà je muka tsayà à bakin hanyà, duk gàbanmü yana fadüwa 


'then we went and stopped by the side of the road, our hearts fluttering' 
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yana shiga cikin gida sai ’yan-sanda suka kama shi 

‘he was entering the house when the police arrested him’ 

Note too: yana tàfiyà yana shan sigàri sai ya ga wani mütüm 

'he was going along smoking a cigarette when he saw a man' 

where the sequence of Imperfective TAMs expresses a chain of simultaneous 


events. 


The Imperfective also regularly indicates non-durative iterative-habitual actions, 


present or past time. Examples: 


yárán sunà jifàn birai dà duwatsu 

'the children throw stones at the monkeys' 

yana zuwa Ofis da safe ‘he comes to the office in the morning’ 
dá yanà zuwa Ofis dà safe 


‘(formerly) he used to come to the office in the morning’ 


It is also used to express timeless generic situations: 


à Rasar Hausa damina tana zuwa bayan bazara 
‘in Hausaland the rainy season comes after the hot season’ 
düniyà tana jiyawa sau daya kowàce rana 


‘the earth revolves once every day’ 


The 3rd person sg./pl. subject-agreement pronoun can be dropped in the 
Imperfective if the coreferential subject NP is overtly expressed (Jaggar 1985: 
114ff., Tuller 1986, 1989). Examples: 


yárán [O-nà] jifan birai dà duwatsu 
'the children throw stones at the monkeys' 
Musa [@-na] dafà àbinci ‘Musa is cooking the food’ 


manomin [@-na] hüd'ar doyà 'the farmer is banking up yams' 
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SAP-deletion is also possible in successive same-subject coordinate clauses with 
a durative sense, in which case the non-initial clause has no overt subject. 
Deletion of both SAPs seems to be especially common if the initial predicate is 


not complex (heavy). Examples: 


Audt [@-na] can [@-na] fama dà washin wuka 
‘Audu was there struggling to sharpen the knife’ 
dàlibai [O-nà] nan [O-nà] zanga-zanga 


‘the students are there demonstrating’ 


In a sequence of tightly conjoined, typically habitual clauses, the Imperfective 
TAM is usually replaced by the default Neutral L tone TAM-less SAP in all non- 


initial finite verb clauses ($12). Examples: 


[yanà]rIMPr tashi dà àsübá, [ya @-TAM]NEUT yi wanka, [ya @-TAM]NEUT 
tafi salla 

‘he gets up at dawn, washes and goes to pray’ 

makéran Tamburawa [na][ pr zuwa Kano kowàce ran Jumma'à 
[sù O-TAM]NEUT kai kayan Kira kasuwa [sù @-TAM]NEUT sayar 

‘the blacksmiths of Tamburawa go to Kano every Friday and take metal 


products and sell’ 


With Imperfective TAMs, the predicate head can also be a dynamic-activity 
noun preceded by the general verb yi ‘do’ which optionally surfaces in the verbo- 
nominal form yin ('doing.of' < yi+-n linker). Their cooccurrence with 
Imperfective TAMs and the optional deletion of the semantically redundant yin 
verbal noun is attributable to the fact that these action-in-progress dynamic 
nouns, e.g. ‘sing, play, dance, sleep, cry, smile, laugh, pray, think, work, etc.’, 
are aspectually durative and non-telic (with no inherent endpoint). Examples 


(with yin in parentheses): 


kana (yin) azümi? ‘are you fasting?’ 


(lit. 2m.IMPF (doing.of) fast) 
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Audü na (yin) sallà yànzu ‘Audu is praying at the moment’ 

muna (yin) magana ‘we are talking’ 

yárà suna (yin) wasa ‘the children are playing’ 

tana (yin) al’ada ‘she is menstruating’ (lit. ‘custom, habit’) 


dá sunà (yin) bakin ciki game dà wannan 

‘they used to be unhappy about this’ 

ana (yin) sallama ‘someone is asking permission to enter’ 
yànzu Móhammeéd yana (yin) malanta à Jami'àr Maidugifi 

‘now Mohammed is teaching at the University of Maiduguri’ 

sunà (yin) tafiye-tafiye 'they are travelling around' 

sunà (yin) kade-kade ‘they are drumming’ 


(The last two dynamic nouns are deverbal repetitive-frequentative formations.) 


6.2.2. Non-verbal stative predicates 
Non-verbal stative constructions—often expressed by copular verbs cross- 
linguistically—describe a state of affairs and use an Imperfective TAM with one 


of four possible predicate types (see $11:6.2 for more details). These are: 


l. Possessive HAVE (with X’) sentences consisting of an Imperfective TAM + 
preposition da ‘with’ + noun (concrete or abstract), e.g. Audü na [dà kudi] 
‘Audu has money’ (Audu IMPF with money), yana [dà nauyi] ‘it is heavy’ 
(3m.IMPF with heaviness). 

2. Imperfective TAM + stationary locative predicate, e.g. (adverb or prepositional 
phrase) yana [ciki] ‘it’s inside’, sunà [kân kujérà] ‘they're on top of the 
chair’, tàkàrdün sunà [nan] ‘the papers are here’. 

3. Imperfective TAM + deverbal stative adverb, e.g. yana [zaune] ‘he’s sitting 
down’, Bintà tana [riKe dà jaka] ‘Binta is holding a bag’. 

4. Equational-like expressions consisting of an Imperfective TAM + complement 
(often human-denoting) common noun or adjective, e.g. (affirmative only) 


ina [yaró] à lokacin ‘I was a boy at the time’, yanà [Ràrami] ‘he is small’. 
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7. Focus Imperfective-1 


Table 11 gives the Focus Imperfective-1 paradigm with the nonfinite verbal noun 


zuwa ‘coming’: 
Table 11. Focus Imperfective-1 


sg. pl. 

1 naké zuwa 1  muke zuwa 
2m. kakézuwà 2  kuké zuwa 
2f. | kiké zuwa 
3m. yaké zuwa 3 suké zuwa 
3f.  také zuwà 

4  aké zuwa 


7.1. Forms 


The Focus Imperfective-1 set has the same H (polar) tone, light syllable (CV) 
subject-agreement pronoun as the Imperfective, again deletable with an overt 
subject, followed by a L tone, heavy (CVV) syllable TAM-marker -ké, e.g. (1sg) 
na-ké, (3f) ta-ke, etc. The -ké TAM-morpheme corresponds to -kà in WH 
(Gouffé 1966/67), and is minimally distinct from the short vowel Focus 
Imperfective-2 -ké allomorph used with non-verbal predicates (see R. M. 
Newman 1976 for details). 


7.2. Functions 


The -ké Focus Imperfective-1 substitutes for the (general) Imperfective with 
verbal and dynamic-activity predicates in the same syntactically-conditioned 
affirmative focus environments—focus, relativization, wh-interrogation, and wh- 
ever constructions—as activate the Focus Perfective TAM (§4). Examples (with 


verbal noun, verbal and dynamic noun predicates, see $12 for details): 


aiki naké néma ‘it’s work I’m looking for’ 


work Isg.FOC-IMPF-1 look for.VN 
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wa (ya)ké koyar dà Hausa bana? ‘who is teaching Hausa this year?’ 


who (3m)FOC-IMPF-1 teach Hausa this year 











ga yarinyar dà naké sô ‘there is the girl I love’ 
mé kiké dafaw ‘what are you cooking?’ 
kómé kiké sô zân bà ki "whatever you want I'll give you’ 
wacé cé (ta)ké (yin) sürütü? ‘who is chattering?’ 
barci yaké (yi) ‘he’s sleeping’ 


The -ké Focus Imperfective-1 TAM, in addition to the -ké Focus Imperfective-2 
TAM (§8), can also be used with non-verbal predicates containing a locative 


prepositional phrase headed by a genitive (noun.of) preposition. Examples: 





su-wa suké(e) cikin kanti? ‘who are in the shop?’ 
mótàtà cé také(e) gaban gida ‘it’s my car that’s in front of the house’ 
ka ga motar da také(e) gindin waccàn kükà? 


'do you see the car that is under that baobab tree?' 


Some speakers allow the long -ké allomorph with stative and stationary locative 
predicates, though the -kè Focus Imperfective-2 form is probably more common 
here ($8). Examples: 


wa yaké(e) zàune cán? "who's sitting over there?' 


jàkár dà taka(e 








'the bag that contained drugs' 


yaran dà suké(e) makaranta yànzu ‘the children who are at school now’ 
yaron da yake(e) can Ingila ‘the boy who is there in England’ 


The subject-agreement pronoun (any person) is commonly dropped with 


overt subjects in syntactic contexts requiring a -ké Focus Imperfective-1 TAM. 
Examples: 


yarinyàr da [O-ké] sónkà 'the girl who likes you' 
girl.DD(f) REL [-FOC-IMPF-1] like. VN.of.2m 
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abin da [O-ké] damuna shi né... ‘what’s bothering me is...’ 
ke da [O-ké] céwa bà haka ba ne? ‘you who are saying this is not so?’ 
wa [Ø-kè] zuwà? ‘who’s coming?’ 


Note that the overt subject does not have to be in position immediately before the 
TAM for SAP-drop to apply, e.g. Audü ne [O-ké] zuwa nan kullum ‘it’s Audu 


who comes here regularly’. 


8. Focus Imperfective-2 


Table 12 gives the SH Focus Imperfective-2 paradigm, exemplified with the 


non-verbal possessive (‘be with’) predicate dà motà ‘with car’: 


Table 12. Focus Imperfective-2 


Sg. pl. 

1 nakè dà mótà 1  mukè dà motà 
2m. kaké dà mota 2  kuké dà mota 
2T: kikè dà motà 
3m. yaké dà mótà 3  sukè dà mótà 
3f.  také dà mota 

4 ake dà mota 


ó.l. Forms 


The Focus Imperfective-2 set has the same H (polar) tone, monomoraic (CV) 
subject-agreement pronoun as the Imperfective, followed by a L tone, /ight (CV) 
syllable TAM-marker -ke, e.g. (1sg) na-ke, (3f) ta-ke, etc. If the SAP 1s omitted 
with an overt subject, the TAM-marker lengthens to /-ké/, making it identical with 
the Focus Imperfective-1 marker, e.g. Musa né [ya-ké] dà sabuwar mota —> 
Musa ne [-ké] dà sabuwar motà ‘it’s Musa who has a new car’. (Cf. the 
Focus Imperfective-1 TAM in Masa né [(ya)ké] sayar dà motoci ‘it’s Musa 


who is selling cars’, i.e. with a verbal predicate.) 
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6.2. Functions 
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The general rule is that the -ké Focus Imperfective-2 allomorph replaces the 


general Imperfective in affirmative focus constructions (focus, wh-questions, 


relative clauses) containing non-verbal predicates (see R. M. Newman 1976). 


The predicate can be headed by a core preposition, e.g. à ‘in, at, on, etc.’, or da 


‘with’ (= possessive HAVE). Examples: 


hodàr kókén, wadda take à nànnàde cikin fóbà... 


powder.of cocaine RELPRO(f) 3f.FOC-IMPF-2 at wrap.STAT in condom 





‘the cocaine, which was wrapped up in a condom...’ 








"who are with (supporting) him?’ 
‘who has a car here?’ 


‘it’s his wife who is quarrelsome’ 


The -ké Focus Imperfective-2 is also used if the non-verbal predicate is extracted 


and frontshifted under focus: 


zaune sukeé 


t 





they're sitting down’ 


at sit down.STAT 3pl.FOC-IMPF-2 


bà à tsàye také ba 
can yaké 
da gangan kake 


à cikin akwati yaké 


'she's not standing up' 
‘he’s over there’ 
‘you're joking’ 


‘its in the box 


It also occurs in wh-questions and relative clauses: 


ina yárán sukè yanzu? 





na san inda také 





‘where are the children now?’ 


‘I know where she is’ 


With stative and stationary locative (including genitive preposition-headed) 


predicates, the -ke Focus Imperfective-2 variant is the norm in SH: 
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Dàràyi dà suké tafe da wuka ‘thieves who carry a knife’ 


thieves REL 3pl.FOC-IMPF-2 travel.STAT with knife 


jàkà cé yaké rife dà ita ‘it’s a bag he's holding’ 

mutànén dà suké masallaci 'the people who are at the mosque' 
yarinyar dà take gida yànzu ‘the girl who is at home now’ 
su-wà suké cikin kànti? ‘who are in the shop?’ 





The -ké Focus Imperfective-2 form is used in relative clauses which contain 


embedded non-verbal equational, existential and presentative clauses: 


yarinyar [dà také ita 'yar sakandaré ce] 

girl. DD(f) REL 3f.FOC-IMPF-2 3f daughter.of secondary COP(f) 

‘a girl who is a secondary school student’ 

kada ka sayi motàr [dà take tsohuwa] 

‘don’t buy a car that [3f.FOC-IMPF-2] is old’ (= predicative adjective) 

dakin [da yaké àkwai zafi dà yawà] ‘a room which is too hot’ 

(lit...REL 3m.FOC-IMPF-2 there is heat much) 

irin shafiyyancin [dà yaké gà shi ya ci wa malaminsa àmānà] 

'the kind of shameless behaviour whereby [3m.FOC-IMPF-2] there he is he has 
betrayed his teacher's trust’ 

Note too: lokàcin [dà naké malàmi] 

‘when (the time that) I [lsg.FOC-IMPF-2] was a teacher’ 


(= simple adnominal relative clause) 


It also occurs as a dummy 3m pro-relative element in some complex 


subordinators: 


[ko dà yaké] haka ne, bàn yarda ba 

even though so COP(m) NEG.1sg.PF agree NEG 
'even though that is so, I don't agree' 

[tun dà yaké] kin kaw6 takàrdár, sai mà dübà 


‘since you've brought the paper, let's look (at it)’ 
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[duk dà yaké] an yi ruwa jiya, sun yi aiki à gona 


‘even though it rained yesterday, they worked on the farm’ 


Examples of SAP-deletion with the TAM-marker then surfacing as long -ké, 


whatever the predicate type, are: 


ni [O-ké] dà wannàn ‘this is mine’ 

(1sg FOC-IMPF-1 with this) 

lokacin da Nijeriyà [O-ké] dà kudi ‘when Nigeria was rich’ 
(...FOC-IMPF-1 with money) 

gawawwakin dà [O-ké] à warwatse bakin hanya 


‘the corpses that were scattered by the roadside’ (...FOC-IMPF-1 at scattered...) 


9. Negative Imperfective (ba...) and Negative-HAVE Imperfective (bâ...) 


Standard Kano Hausa has two negative sets in the Imperfective, the choice of 
which is determined by the predicate type. If the predicate is possessive dà- 
headed, then the special Negative-HAVE paradigm is used, exemplified in the 
frame [dà motà] ‘with (has) car’ in Table 13. In all other contexts, the Negative 
Imperfective is selected, illustrated with the verbal noun zuwà 'coming' in Table 
13. 


Table 13. Negative Imperfective and Negative-HAVE Imperfective 


Negative Imperfective Negative-HAVE Imperfective 


lsg. ba nà/bán zuwa bá ni/bán dà motà 

2m. baka zuwa bá ka da motà 

2f. bà kyà zuwà bá ki dà motà 

3m. ba yà/bái zuwa bá shi/bá ya/bái dà motà 
af bà tà zuwa bá ta dà motà 

lpl. ba mà zuwa bá mu dà motà 

2pl. ba kwà zuwa bá ku dà motà 

3pl. basa zuwa bá su da motà 


4pl. baa zuwa bá a dà mótà 
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9.1. Forms of the Negative Imperfective and Negative-HAVE Imperfective 


The Negative Imperfective uses a single H tone, long vowel negative morpheme 
bà plus a long vowel L tone person-aspect complex containing a TAM suffix -à, 
e.g. ba-sa zuwà ‘they are not coming’ (= orthographically separate words). The 
-À morpheme is also the TAM-marker for the Potential ($15). The 2f kya and 2pl 
kwa forms derive respectively from ki [kyi] + -à and ku [kwu] + -à sequences. 
The 1sg bà-nà and 3m ba-ya negative + PAC sequences optionally contract to 
bán and bái. 

With Negative-HAVE dà-marked predicates, the required paradigm uses a 
Falling tone negative marker bá plus a H tone, short vowel enclitic pronoun, e.g. 
bá-su dà kudi ‘they don’t have any money’ (= orthographically separate 
words), with optional contraction and deletion of the final H tone in the 1sg (ba- 
ni — bán) and 3m (bá-ya — bai). (The quasi-TAM Negative-HAVE 
configuration is probably an extended usage of the negative existential functor 
bá plus H tone object pronoun construction.) In some WH dialects, the 
Negative-HAVE set is used with verbal (noun) predicates, e.g. bá ya shán giyà 
‘he doesn't drink (beer)’ (= SH Negative Imperfective bà ya shan giyà). 


9.2. Functions of the Negative Imperfective and Negative-HAVE Imperfective 


The Negative Imperfective expresses the continuing non-realization of an event 
or state—(default) present, past or (less commonly) future time—and it often has 
a negative progressive value. It functions as the negative for both the (general) 
Imperfective and Focus Imperfective TAMs in all syntactic contexts with the 


exception of SH possessive HAVE predicates (see below). Examples: 


bà nà jin yunwà Tm not hungry’ 

NEG 1sg.IMPF feel. VN.of hunger 

bà ya wasa ‘he’s serious (not playing)’ 
NEG 3m.IMPF playing 


Audü ba ya nan à lokàcin ‘Audu wasn’t there at the time’ 
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góbe warhaka bà na nan ‘this time tomorrow I won't be here’ 

ita cé bà na sô ‘it’s her I don't like’ 

mütumin ba ya dàuke dà kome ‘the man wasn't carrying anything’ 
'yan-siyásàn dà bà sa tsare 'the politicians who are not imprisoned' 
rigár bà tà cikin akwati ‘the gown isn't in the box’ 

don mé bà kà azümi? ‘why aren't you fasting?’ 

àbin dà bà tà só ké nan ‘that’s what she doesn’t want’ 

bà na aiki góbe ‘Tm not working tomorrow’ 


It can also express the habitual non-realization of an event/activity (and for some 


speakers functions as the negative of the Habitual TAM, $10). Examples: 


ba na shan taba ‘I don't smoke (tobacco)’ 

don mé ba kya zuwa makaranta? ‘why don’t you go to school?’ 
shi né ba ya salla ‘he is the one who doesn’t pray’ 
ba ya tafe dà wuka ‘he doesn’t carry a knife’ 


haka kuma ba a kama kifi a rafin don fa ko... 

‘so too fish aren’t caught in the stream because even if...’ 
yanzu bà tà magana in tana cin àbinci 

‘nowadays she doesn’t talk when she’s eating’ 


(= simultaneous same-subject Negative Imperfective + Imperfective) 


Examples of the SH Negative-HAVE + da-marked predicates, with concrete 


and abstract noun complements, are: 


bán da kome ‘I don't have anything’ 
NEG.1sg with everything 

bá ka dà bizà? 'don't you have a visa?' 
NEG 2m with visa 

mütumin da ba shi dà aure ‘a man who isn't married’ 


Kande bá ta dà lafiya ‘Kande is sick’ (lit...NEG 3f with health) 
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Gàmbo né bá shi dà mota ‘it’s Gambo who doesn't have a car’ 
yarona bá shi dà Karfi ‘my boy isn't strong’ 

(...NEG 3m with strength) 

yarinyàr nan ba ta dà kunyà ‘this girl has no shame’ 


ba ku dà hankali ‘you have no sense’ 


In some dialects the Negative Imperfective paradigm can occur with possessive- 
HAVE da-predicates, as an alternative to the more common ba + H tone pronoun 
construction, e.g. ba ya dà nauyi ‘it isn’t heavy’ (= SH bá shi da nauy?), bà ta 


da motà ‘she doesn't have a car’ (= SH bá ta dà motà). 


10. Habitual and Negative Habitual 


The Habitual and Negative Habitual TAMs are illustrated with the finite verb yi 
'do, make' in Table 14: 


Table 14. Habitual and Negative Habitual 


Habitual Negative Habitual 
İsg. nakan/nikan yi bà(a) nakàn/nikàn yi ba 
2m. kakàn yi bà(a) kakàn yi ba 
21. kikàn yi bà(a) kikàn yi ba 
3m. yakan yi ba(a) yakan yi ba 
3f. takàn yi bà(a) takàn yi ba 
lpl. mukàn yi bà(a) mukàn yi ba 
2pl. kukàn yi bà(a) kukàn yi ba 
3pl. sukàn yi bà(a) sukàn yi ba 
4pl. akàn yi bà(a) akàn yi ba 
10.1. Forms 


The Habitual consists of a H (polar) tone CV subject-agreement pronoun, 
deletable with an overt subject in the affirmative, attached to a L tone TAM-suffix 


-kan, e.g. (1sg) na-kàn or ni-kàn, (3f) ta-kàn, etc. (= single orthographic 
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words). Although described here as a suffix, modal particle placement in such 
examples as [ya kò kan] je masallaci kullum ‘and he goes to the mosque 
regularly’ indicates that, for some speakers at least, the -kan element is 
separable. The Negative Habitual parallels the Negative Future ($13), Negative 
Allative (§14), and Negative Potential (§15) paradigms in using either ba...ba 
(with initial proclitic ba-) or ba...ba, depending upon the speaker, though the 
initial long vowel ba variant is probably the more common pattern in SH. Some 
speakers prefer to switch to the Negative Imperfective paradigm to express a 


negative habitual meaning. 


10.2. Functions 


The Habitual is used to encode activities/events, present and past, with a habitual, 
customary time-reference—and so overlaps partially with the Imperfective—but 
can also express sporadic actions. It is freely used in general and focus (focus, 


wh-question, relative clause) contexts. Examples: 


akan sàmü à kasuwa ‘it’s usually found in the market’ 
4pl.HAB find in market 

nakàn je masallaci kowacé Jumma'à, amma yáu... 

Isg.HAB go mosque every Friday but today 

‘I go to the mosque every Friday, but today...’ 

dá yakan sha giyà, Amma yànzu ya dainà 

‘he used to drink alcohol before, but now he's stopped’ 

(= ‘used to...’ with past-time reference) 


sukan tashi da Karfé bakwai ‘they get up at 7 o’clock’ 





ba yakàn ci irin wannàn àbinci kullum ba 
‘he doesn’t eat this kind of food all the time’ 
bà fa nakan tafi makarantà ba kullum 

‘I certainly don’t go to school always’ 


(with light modal particle fa inserted between negative ba and PAC) 
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shi né dalibin dà yakan yi sürütü cikin aji 
‘he is the student who chatters in class’ 
hakà mukan yi à nan gàrin 'that's what we do here in this town' 


-~ = 


wàcè irin dabara kukàn yi? ‘what kind of plan do you adopt?’ 


Because the Habitual expresses customary activities which are sporadic and 


intermittent, it combines freely with time-adverbs expressing irregular frequency: 


nakan jé coci lokaci lokàci ‘I go to church from time to time’ 


—- P — 


takan sha taba lokàci lokàci ‘she smokes from time to time’ 


SAP-deletion is common in the affirmative paradigm with an overt subject: 


yaron dà [@-kan] yi haka, ya kamata à bugà masa tsawa 

‘a boy who does this should be scolded’ 

bàki [O-kàn] yanka wuyà ‘think before you speak’ 
(lit. mouth @-HAB cut throat) 


ni [O-kàn] déb6 ruwa ‘it’s Z who draws the water’ 


In coordinate clauses the Habitual is replaced by the default L tone TAM-less 


Neutral marker (§12) in non-initial clauses: 
ran Lahadi [takàn]H AB tashi da wuri, [tà ÓO-TAM]NEUT ci ado, 


[tà O-TAM]NEUT dàuki tàsí, (tà O-TAM]NEUT tafi cóci 


'on Sunday she gets up early, gets dressed up, takes a taxi, and goes to church' 


11. Subjunctive and Negative Subjunctive 


Table 15 illustrates the Subjunctive and Negative Subjunctive paradigms with the 


finite verb tafi ‘go’: 
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Table 15. Subjunctive and Negative Subjunctive 


Subjunctive Negative Subjunctive 


1sg. in/nà tafi kada in/nà tafi 
2m. kà tàfi kadà kà tàfi 
2f: kì tàfi kadà kì tàfi 
3m. yà tàfi kadà yà tàfi 
3f. tà tàfi kadà tà tàfi 
Ipl. mu tafi kada mu tàfi 
2pl. ku tafi kada ku tafi 
3pl. su tafi kada su tafi 
Apl. a tafi kada a tafi 
Ill. Forms 


The Subjunctive is morphologically the most simple TAM and consists of a L 
tone, monomoraic subject-agreement pronoun with no suffix, i.e. the TAM- 
marker, e.g. [ya O-TAM], is phonologically null. With the exception of the Ist 
person singular, where nà is a frequent alternative to in (= syllabic nasal [’n]), 
there is no morphological variation. The Subjunctive is directly negated with the 
clause-initial prohibitive particle kadà ‘don’t, shouldn't, etc.’, followed by the 
affirmative TAM paradigm. Kada regularly apocopates to kar following final 
vowel deletion, in which case the H tone merges with the following L to produce 
a Fall, the final /d/ rhotacizes to /r/, and the resulting ř often assimilates to the 
following conconant (= kaC). When attached to the Subjunctive SAP, both kar 
and káC can further simplify tonally to H kar and kaC respectively. 


E Functions 


The Subjunctive TAM is basically a modal, often non-factual, category which 
expresses a wide range of context-sensitive, and sometimes overlapping, 
illocutionary acts, including commands, prohibitions, permission, intentions, 
instructions, proposals, suggestions, obligations, responsibility, requests, 
wishes, etc. (see McIntyre 1983). The Subjunctive has both main and 
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subordinate clause usages. However, as a modal category it is semantically 
incompatible with focus (focus, wh-questions, relative clause) constructions, 
where the Future is often used as an alternative. 

In independent clauses the Subjunctive has a mandatory force and is used to 
express affirmative commands and prohibitions to a 2nd person singular or 
plural addressee. It is also used freely, e.g. in a hortative sense, with 1st person, 
3rd person and indefinite 4pl referents (cf. the affirmative Imperative which can 
only be used for 2nd person singular addressees, and which is unmarked for 


number and gender, $11:4). Examples: 


kū yara ku tashi ku tafi! 
2pl kids 2pl.SJN leave 2pl.SJN go 
‘you kids, leave (2pl) and be off (2pl) with you" 


don Allah ka bari! ‘for God's sake stop (2m)!' 
because of God 2m.SJN stop 

ki kàwo àbinci! 'bring (2f) the food" 

(cf. the corresponding Imperative kaw6 àbinci!) 

ya ZO mana ‘let him come then’ 

mu tafi yanzu ‘let’s go now’ 

in ZO Ofishinka? ‘should I come to your office?’ 
a shigo da kaya ‘the stuff should be brought in’ 
ya mai da hankali 'he ought to take care’ 


Prohibitive kada + Subjunctive is used to express a negative ‘don’t, must/should 
not, etc.’, command (any person, direct and indirect), and, unlike the various BA 
negative markers, kada (= kár/káC = kar/kaC) normally occurs before an 


overt subject. Examples: 


kada mu manta dà alKawarinmu ‘we shouldn’t forget our promise’ 
kadà malamai sü yi yajin aiki 'the teachers shouldn't go on strike' 
kar yara su yi hakà ‘the children must not do that’ 

kar ki manta! ‘don’t (2f) forget!’ 


kák/kak ka zo tüküna! ‘don’t (2m) come yet!’ 
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For some speakers, inserting the particle sai in clause-initial position acts to 


weaken the coercive force of the Subjunctive expression: 


sai ki sha wannàn magani ‘you should drink this medicine’ 
sai kà rage min kudin ‘you ought to lower the price for me’ 
sai mu tafi ‘let’s go then’ 


The Subjunctive also regularly occurs in stereotyped formulaic contexts, 
where it is used in (semi-) fixed modal expressions to convey good will/wishes 


and greetings. Examples (usually main clauses): 


à dàwo lafiyà ‘may you return safely’ (4pl.SJN...) 
a gai dà gidà ‘greet the family’ (Apl.SJN...) 
ránkà yà dadé 'Sir (life.of.2m 3m.SJN last long) 


Many formulaic Subjunctive phrases, including imprecations, are introduced by 
Allah ‘God’: 


Allah ya sa ‘may God cause/grant (this)’ 
Allah ya kiyayé ‘safe journey’ (God 3m.SJN protect (the way)) 
Allah ya tsiné maka! ‘God damn you!’ 


The entire PAC can also be deleted, e.g. Allah Ø ji Kansa = Allah ya ji Kansa 
‘may God have mercy on him’. 

The Subjunctive is common in subordinate clauses. In ‘let’-directives, for 
example, the form bari ‘let...’ (the Imperative of bari ‘let, allow’) is used to 


introduce a following 1st/3rd person or 4pl suggestive Subjunctive. Examples: 


bari na gaya miki wani abu ‘let me tell you something’ 


bari ya ba ka bayani ‘let him give you an explanation’ 


It is also used to express non-initial commands in a coordinate chain of 2nd 
person singular commands where the first is an Imperative, e.g. tashi ka kaw6 
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min àbinci! ‘get up and (2m) bring me some food!’, kawo aikinki ki nünà 
min! ‘bring your work and (2f) show me!’. 

The Subjunctive is also used in subordinate complement clauses following 
matrix verbs expressing a variety of speech acts, including indirect commands, 
and permissive, prohibitive, intentional, causative, volitional, etc., acts (see §13 
for details). Some of these verbs are implicative, implying the successful 
realization of the complement event; others are non-implicative, and they often 


correspond to ‘to’-infinitival complements in English. Examples: 


na ümürci yaron ya yi shirt 


‘I ordered the boy to be quiet’ 


1sg.PF order boy.DD(m) 3m.SJN do silence 


ya bar dàlibai sù shigo aji 


3m.PF permit students 3pl.SJN come into class 


‘he permitted the students to come into class’ 


nà yàrda ki tàfi 

na shàwàrce tà (dà) tà kàrbi aikin 
na sâ shi ya dafà mana àbincin rana 
kadà ki manta ki sharé dakin 

mun tuna masa ya mai da littafin 

na yi niyyàr in tafi Ingilà bàdi 

an gaya mana mù wanké motàr 
muna KoKari mù gama aikin dà wuri 
‘we are trying to finish the work early’ 
na shawo kansa ya dauki jarrabawar 
sun Ki su yi aiki 

sun gargadé ni kar in yi haka 

na roKé shi ya bà ni kudi 

‘I begged him to give me some money’ 


muna sô mu tàfi yànzu 





ba na sô kù yi haka 


ina jiran ta isd 


‘I agree you should go’ 

‘I advised her to take the job’ 

‘I got him to cook lunch for us’ 
‘don’t forget to sweep the room’ 

‘we reminded him to return the book’ 
‘I intend to go to England next year’ 


"we've been told to wash the car’ 


‘I prevailed on him to take the test’ 
‘they refused to work’ 


‘they warned me not to do that’ 


‘we want to go now’ 
‘I don't want you to do this’ 


‘Tm waiting for her to arrive’ 


ina sâ rái/inà fata tà zo nan dà minti gómà 
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‘I expect/hope she will come within the next ten minutes’ 
an hana dalibai sù shiga jami’a 


‘the students have been prevented from entering the university’ 


Other verbs which can take same-subject Subjunctive TAM complements include 
self-inducement “ability” verbs such as iya ‘can, be able’ and isa ‘be up to, be 


ready for’. Examples: 


na iyà na yi wannan ‘TIl probably be able to do that’ 





ta isa ta yi aure ‘she’s ready to marry’ 


Semantically “negative” emotion verbs, e.g. ji tsor6 ‘fear’, may also control a 


lower Subjunctive TAM clause introduced by prohibitive (also intrinsically 





negative) kada, e.g. na ji tsord kadà in fadi (à) jarràbáwa ‘I was afraid that I 
would fail the exam’. 

An especially common construction involves a modal expression, denoting 
obligation, desirability, advisability, etc., followed by a sentential complement 
containing a Subjunctive TAM. Verbal modal subordinators typically comprise an 
empty 3m (often Perfective) subject pronoun plus modality verb, often translated 


by modal and putative auxiliaries in English. Examples: 


ya kamata/ya fi kyáu mu tàfi yànzu ‘we should/we'd better go now’ 
3m.PF be better/3m.PF exceed good 1pl.SJN go now 

ya càncantà Audü ya samu kyauta ‘Audu deserves to get a prize’ 
yana yiwuwa sù zó ‘it’s possible they may come’ 
bài kamata ta daàwo gidà ba góbe 


'she shouldn't return home tomorrow' 


The Subjunctive also occurs in complement clauses following verbal phrases 


which consist of an expletive 3m Imperfective subject pronoun plus dà 
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possessive predicate where the abstract predicate noun expresses concepts such 


as relative difficulty, ease, desirability, importance, etc. Examples: 


yana da wüya/saufi/kyáu/muhimmanci a fahinci wannàn 
‘it is difficult/easy/good/important to understand this’ 


ba shi da wüyà a fahinci wannan ‘it is not difficult to understand this’ 


There are also a variety of modal subordinators which initiate Subjunctive TAM 
clauses, e.g. dolé = tilas ‘necessary/must’, sai ‘must’, (dà...) gara ‘(rather 
than...) better/ought’, balle = ballantana ‘still less, let alone’ (following a 


negative). Examples: 


dole na tafi yanzu '] must go now’ 





(da mù zauna nan) gara mu tashi ‘(rather than stay here) we'd better leave’ 
bai ko karanta littafin ba, ballé ya gama makalar 

‘he hasn’t even read the book, still less finish the essay’ 

Note too: kō kl zó kð kár ki zo, duk daya né 

‘whether you come or you don't come, it's all the same’ 

where the Subjunctive is used in coordinate conditional-concessive clauses 


introduced by the correlative subordinators ko...ko ‘whether...or’. 


The Subjunctive can also overlap with tense distinctions and is used in 
subordinate clauses introduced by the temporal subordinators kafin/kamin 
‘before’, har ‘until (future time)’, and saura ‘before’ (lit. remainder). (The 
subject-agreement pronouns following these particular subordinators could, 


however, be instances of the Neutral TAM-less paradigm, $12.) Examples: 











ka tashi kafin na dawo ‘leave before I come back’ 

ya tashi kamin na dawo ‘he left before I came back’ 

zân dakata har sù gama TII wait until they finish’ 

saura kàdan in mutu ‘I nearly died’ (lit. remainder little 1sg.SJN die) 


saurà minti gómà mù tashi (lit. remainder minute ten 1pl.SJN leave) 


‘there are ten minutes before we leave = we leave in ten minutes’ 
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It also follows the subordinator maimakon ‘instead of’, e.g. maimakon ka 





mayar dà motar, ka sayar min? ‘instead of returning the car, will you sell (it) 
to me?'. 

The Subjunctive is regularly used in subordinate purpose-intention clauses 
following dómin/don, sabódà ‘(in order) to, so that, so as to’, and following 


matrix motion-verbs the subordinators can be omitted. Examples: 


ina jira nē dómin na kàrbi àlbáshinà Tm waiting to collect my wages' 
nà zó (don) in gayà miki làbàri T've come to tell you the news' 
tà àike shi kasuwa (don) ya sayi kayan àbinci 


'she sent him to the market to buy food ingredients' 


It also occurs in purpose-intention clauses following the complementizer dà, e.g. 
sarki ya yi kira gà mutané dà sù yi Rófarl... ‘the emir called on people to 
make an effort...’. 

Negative purpose or condition clauses are expressed by the complex 
subordinator don kada + Subjunctive ‘so as not to, in order not to, in case, lest’. 


Examples: 


ka tafi dà laimà (don) kadà ka jiké ‘take an umbrella lest you get wet’ 


mu rage sürütü (don) kár mù ta dà makwabta 


‘we should cut down the noise so as not to wake the neighbours’ 


On semantic grounds, it is possible to analyze a number of common fixed, 
verb-based, complex adverbials and prepositions as containing Subjunctive (‘one 
might/could say’, etc.) subject pronouns, e.g. kàmar à cé ‘in short, you might 


say (lit. like 4pl.SJN say), sai ka cé ‘like, as if (then 2m.SJN say), and in ji (but 


not *nà ji) ‘according to’ (1sg.SJN hear). Examples: 


~ ^ 


..kàmar à c fadi ‘In short he failed’ 


e» 
f£» 


y 


yana magana sai kà cé dan-bokó ‘he talks like a western-educated person’ 


in ji kakakin... ‘according to the spokesperson...’ 
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12. The Neutral O-TAM Paradigm 


In coordinate clause-chaining sequences, if the leftmost clause contains a Future, 
Allative, Potential, Habitual, Imperfective (with a habitual interpretation) or 
Rhetorical TAM, all subsequent affirmative clause conjoins use a subject- 
agreement pronoun set which has traditionally been identified with the 
homophonous Subjunctive TAM, even though the paradigm in question had little 
in common with the core modality semantics and functional distribution of the 
Subjunctive. See, for example, Gouffé (1966/67: 164n, 1967/68), who also 
identified the Subjunctive with the Negative Perfective paradigm. 

More recent treatments consider this phonological identity to be accidental and 
analyze the sequential PACs with bare subject pronouns as manifestations of an 
unmarked L tone "Neutral" aspectual paradigm. Wolff (1993: 416ff.), for 
example, treats the Neutral as a fully-fledged TAM— known as the 
"Grundaspekt" in West Chadic languages—though Newman (2000: chap. 70) 
prefers to handle it as basically TAM-less (the analysis followed here). According 
to these approaches, the TAM-marker on these PACs, i.e. Habitual -kàn, 
Imperfective -nà or -ké(e), Future zà, Allative zá, Potential -à, and Rhetorical 
-kà, is simply dropped in all non-initial conjoins to avoid syntactic redundancy, 
leaving an agreement-tracking pronoun which then converts to the default L tone. 
The Neutral TAM-less paradigm occurs in main, including coordinate, clauses. 


Examples: 


[nakàn]pgAp tashi dà Rarfé bakwai [in O-TAM]NEUT yl wanka 
[in O-TAM]NEUT ci àbinci 
Isg.HAB get up at o'clock seven 1sg.NEUT do washing 1sg.NEUT eat food 
‘I get up at seven o'clock, wash and eat’ 
kullum [yanà]IMPr gyárà dakin [ya O-TAM]NEUT tsabtacé shi 
[ya O-TAM]NEUT share 


‘every day he tidies up the room and cleans it and sweeps (it)’ 
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(za ta]puT karanta littafin [ta O-TAM]NEUT Fubütà takarda 
[tà O-TAM]NEUT Kai wa malaminta 
‘she will read the book, write a paper and take (it) to her teacher’ 
[zâ niJALLAT kasuwa [in O-TAM]NEUT tafi wurin makéra 
[in O-TAM]NEUT sayi kwanoni 
Tm off to market, to go to the blacksmiths, and buy some head-pans' 
[má]poT gama aikin [mu O-TAM]NEUT tàshi [mù -TAM]NEUT tàfi gida 
dà yamma 
‘we'll probably finish the work, leave and go home in the afternoon’ 
wané né [ké]goC.IMPF-] daukàn yárà [ya Ó-TAM]NEUT kai sù gida? 
"who is it picks up the children and takes them home?' 
rikici irin wanda [yakà]R HET iyà tasówa [ya O-TAM]NEUT tada mana 
hankali 


‘the kind of crisis that could arise and worry us’ 


Notice that unlike the modal Subjunctive which cannot be used in focus 
constructions (focus, wh-questions, relative clauses), the last two examples show 
that there is no such restriction on the Neutral @-TAM, an important syntactic 
diagnostic for distinguishing the two paradigms. 

The Neutral set is especially common in main clauses following 
conditionals—open, counterfactual, and conditional-concessive—as well as 
temporal clauses. The consequent clause, with a context-dependent single event 
or habitual/customary interpretation, is often introduced by conjunctive sai ‘then’, 


and the Neutral functions as an alternative to the Future. Examples: 


idan ka daw6 dà wuri, sai mu je sinima 

‘if you get back in time, then we’ll go to the cinema’ 

idan na je makarantà da safe, sai na sha shayi tüküna 
‘if I go to school in the morning, then I drink some tea first’ 
in da za ki zó biki góbe, da sai ki moré 


‘if you were to come to the party tomorrow, then you would enjoy yourself’ 
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kó sun jé aiki, sai sü yi barci 


‘even if they go to work, (then) they go to sleep’ 


bayan ka kasa gama aikin ka cé in biya ka? 


‘after you’ve failed to finish the work you say I should pay you?’ 


kafin malam ya zó ófis, sai mù gama sharé shi 


‘before the teacher comes to the office, (then) we'll finish sweeping it out’ 


dà (zarar) céwa ya sha wüya, sai ya fashé dà kaka 


‘as soon as he has any trouble, then he bursts out crying’ 


The Neutral TAM-less form regularly functions to express habitual-generic 


activity in coordinate clauses, again commonly initiated by sai ‘then’. Examples: 


kógin ya shiga nan ya fita cán ‘the river meanders here and there’ 


(lit... 3m.@-TAM enter here 3m.@-TAM go out there) 


wani lókàci sai su fita, wani lokàci sai sù zaunà à gida 


‘sometimes they go out, sometimes they stay at home’ 


13. 


Future and Negative Future 


Table 16 presents the Future and Negative Future paradigms with the finite verb 


gudü ‘run away’: 


Table 16. Future and Negative Future 


1sg. 
2m. 


2 


3m. 


of 


I pl. 
2pl. 
3pl. 
4pl. 


Future 

zan/za ni gudü 
za ka gudu 

za ki gudu 
zai/za ya gudü 
za ta gudu 

za mu gudu 
za ku gudu 

za su gudu 

za a gudu 


Negative Future 

bà(a) zán/zà ni gudü ba 
bà(a) zà kà gudü ba 
bà(a) za ki gudü ba 
bà(a) zái/za yà gudü ba 
bà(a) zà tà gudü ba 
bà(a) za mu gudu ba 
bà(a) za kù gudu ba 
ba(a) za sù gudu ba 
ba(a) za a gudu ba 
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134. Forms 


The subject-agreement pronoun in the Future has the default L tone and is 
exceptional in that it follows the (H tone) TAM-marker za. (The za formative is 
related, together with the Allative TAM-marker zá, to the motion-verbs zo and 
zakà (dial.) 'come/go'.) The za TAM-morpheme and following SAP constitute 
discrete morphemes (they are written as separate words in the orthography), and 
a modal particle can be inserted between the two elements, e.g. [za fa mù] dawo 


jibi ‘we will indeed return the day after tomorrow’, [zà mà mu] yi maka abinci 





‘and we will make some food for you’. Contraction (= single orthographic 
words) is common in the 1sg (za ni >/= zân) and 3m (za ya >/= zai). 

There are two synonymous variants of the split negative markers which can 
be used in the Negative Future (both the affirmative and negative paradigms use 
the same PACs). The same bà...ba markers can be used as occur in the Negative 
Perfective, where the initial short vowel bà cliticizes with the following TAM, 
e.g. bà-za mu tàfi ba tüküna ‘we won't go yet’. Alternatively, some speakers 
prefer the bà...ba negative markers used in non-tensed negative equational 
constructions, where the initial long vowel bà is considered a separate 
constituent, e.g. (with a modal particle intervening) matata bà fa za tà dawo ba 


sai gobe ‘my wife won't in fact return until tomorrow’ (but not *ba fa za tà...). 





13.2. Functions 


The Future, affirmative and negative, 1s used to express both tense (future-time) 
and modal (attitudinal) distinctions, in both general and focus contexts. The 
following sentences illustrate typical time-oriented uses of the Future, including 


intentional usages, expressing absolute, after-now future time-reference: 


za tà dàwó nan dà rabin awa ‘she’ll return in half an hour’ 
FUT 3f return now with half.of hour 


zai gama aikin góbe ‘he’ll finish the work tomorrow’ 





FUT.3m finish work.DD(m) tomorrow 
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ba wanda zai cé masa kome ‘no one will say anything to him’ 





su-wa zà sù d'àuki jarràbáwa? ‘who will take the exam?’ 
wacé cé yarinyar da za ka aura? 


"which one is the girl you're going to marry?’ 





ba(a) za mu iyà zuwa ba ‘we won't be able to come’ 
ba(a) zai gané ba ‘he won’t understand’ 
ba(a) zán yi wannàn aiki ba ‘I won't do this work’ 


yaushé za à daurà aure? 
"when will the marriage ceremony take place?' 


jirgin zai tashi ‘the plane is about to leave’ 





(= imminent future) 
Kanéna né zai yi aure bana 


‘it’s my younger brother who is going to marry this year’ 


The Future may also be exploited with past-time reference to specify an 


event/action whose realization is future relative to the established past reference 


time (= relative tense). Examples: 


kōwā ya san shi né zai zama sarki 





‘everyone knew he would (will) become emir’ 


an gaya mini za ka zo yau 





‘I was told you would (will) come today’ 


na shirya dà ita za mù hàdu dà Karfé biyar 





‘I arranged with her that we would (will) meet at 5 o'clock 


It also has relative future usages, e.g. following subordinate clauses: 


dà zaraf ka gaya min, zân zó ‘as soon as you tell me, PI come’ 
in ka yàrda, zán kàwo takàrdár ran Litinin 


‘if you agree, I'll bring the paper on Monday’ 
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The Future can also be used in future-in-the-past constructions where the 
imminent actions described in the projected future clause, often delimited by the 


restrictor ké nan ‘that is’, are not in fact realized: 


zán fita ké nan sai aka farà ruwa 
‘I was about to (will) go out when it started raining’ 
Audü zai yi magana sai wani ya hana shi 


‘Audu was about to (will) speak when someone stopped him’ 


It may also be used in both an open conditional clause and main clause, e.g. idan 


za ka taimaké mu, zà mù ci nasafra ‘if you'll help us, we'll be successful’. 





In addition to its time-oriented functions, the Future is also used to express a 
range of modal meanings—the concept of "futurity" cuts across tense and modal 


distinctions. Examples (predictive-putative and generic): 


zái kasancé yanà dà kudi dà yawa yànzu "he'll have a lot of money by now’ 





Kila za à yi ruwa 'maybe it will rain' 





za kà sàmu bàbban aiki bàyan ka sauké 
‘you'll get a good job after you graduate’ 


dütsé zai nutsé cikin ruwa ‘a stone will sink in water’ 


It also substitutes for the modal Subjunctive in focus environments, e.g. yanà 
neman magani wanda zai (*yà) warkar dà ciwón ‘he’s looking for some 
medicine that might cure the illness’. 

EXPECT- and HOPE-verbs can take either a Future or Subjunctive TAM 


complement clause: 


ina sâ rai zái/yà isd góbe ‘I expect he'll arrive tomorrow’ 
Musa yana fata za sü/sü biya shi ‘Musa hopes they will pay him’ 








The Future can be used in tentative, polite requests to express the notion of 


willingness or possibility, following the interrogative particle ko: 
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kō zà à iyà dübà wannan aiki? 
"would you (one) be able to look at this work?' 
kó zái yiwu kà bà ni ràncen nairà dubü? 


"would it be possible for you to give me a loan of 1,000 naira?' 


It is also regularly used to express customary actions, and so partially overlaps 


with the Imperfective and Habitual: 


„kà 
b 


‘...on the following day they (one) will begin fasting...and they will eat right at 


ri za a fara azümi...kuma zà à ci àbinci tun àsübá...sànnan 


e» 


hég 


un 


za à Kara cin wani abu ba sai... 


Pv 





dawn...then they will not eat anything else until...’ 


In tightly coordinated, usually same-subject VPs, if the TAM in the initial clause 
is Future, it is replaced in all subsequent clauses by the default Neutral form (= L 
tone SAP). Examples: 


[zán]pguT tashi [in O-TAM]NEUT tafi wurin babana [in O-TAM]NEUT gaya 
masa 

‘Tm going to leave, go to my father, and tell him’ 

malam [zái]pguT dàuki tàkàrdunmü [ya O-TAM]NEUT dübà 
[ya @-TAM]NEUT gyara 


‘the teacher will take our papers, look at (them), (and) correct (them)’ 
Note too: ’yan-sanda [za sù]FUT 3pl kama ka [a (0-TAM ]NEUT.4pl ci kà tàrà 
‘the police will arrest you and you'll be fined’, with different clause subjects. 
14. Allative and Negative Allative 


The Allative and Negative Allative paradigms are illustrated in Table 17 with the 


goal locative gidà ‘house, home’ (= ‘I’m going/off home’, etc.): 
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Table 17. Allative and Negative Allative 


Allative Negative Allative 
lsg. záni/zán gida  ba(a) zâ ni/zan gida ba 
2m. za ka gida ba(a) za ka gida ba 
2t. za ki gida ba(a) za ki gida ba 
3m. za shi gida ba(a) za shi gida ba 
3f. za ta gida ba(a) zâ ta gida ba 
Ipl. za mu gida ba(a) zâ mu gida ba 
2pl. za ku gida bà(a) zà ku gida ba 
3pl. zâ su gida bà(a) za su gida ba 
4pl. zâ a gida bà(a) zâ a gidà ba 
14.1. | Forms 


The Allative is a functionally restricted paradigm which employs a Falling tone 
TAM-element zá, cognate with the za Future marker, followed by a H tone 
pronoun, probably identical with the suffixal “intransitive copy pronoun” (e.g. 
na zo ni ‘I’ve arrived’). As with the Future TAM, the zâ morpheme and 
following pronoun are analyzable as discrete morphemes (they are written as 
separate words in the orthography), and a modal particle can intervene between 
the two elements, e.g. [za fa ni] gida ‘I’m off home then’. The Isg PAC allows 
deletion of the final vowel (za ni >/= zan), as does the dialectal 3m (za ya >/= 
zai). Strictly speaking, the Allative should be analyzed as a special type of non- 
verbal, quasi-TAM construction since in Standard Hausa it co-occurs with only 
locative goal predicates (overt or understood), i.e. without any verbal element 
(Newman 2000: chap. 70). Like the related Future, the Allative is directly 
negated, i.e. it employs the same PACs with the discontinuous bà(a)...ba 


negative markers, with ba-...ba possibly the more common pattern in SH. 


14. Functions 


The Allative typically expresses actions which are future with respect to the 


moment of speaking, corresponding to an English imminent/ingressive ‘be going 
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to, be off to, be on the way to, etc.’ construction with locative goal complements. 
It occurs freely in general, focus, negative and subordinate environments. 


Examples: 


ina za ka?—zâ ni/zán kasuwa 


where ALLAT 2m—ALLAT 1sg market 





‘where are you off to?—-I’m off to market’ 

ina zâ ki?—gidā za ni 

where ALLAT 2f—home ALLAT Isg 

‘where are you off to?—I'm off home’ 

zâ mu masallaci ran Jumma’a 

‘we’re going to the mosque on Friday’ 

Musa né zâ shi jami’a ‘it’s Musa who is going to university’ 
zâ ka makarantà yáu?—-à'à, ba zâ ni ba 

‘are you going to school today?—no, I'm not (going)’ 

zâ mu Kanó/gidà/tàrón/bikin/rawán 

"we're heading off to Kano/home/the meeting/the party/the dance' 


mütumin dà zá shi Kasashen wàje, dole ya tàfi dà kudi 





'a man who is going abroad must take money' 
ba mà zâ ni ba kawai... ‘and I’m not just going to go...’ 


idan zâ ka làbürare, ka zō ka kàrhi katin 


‘if you're going to the libary, come and get the card’ 


Like the Future TAM, the Allative has relative tense functions, and can express 


future-in-the-future and future-in-the-past meanings: 


dà kin zó zâ mu kasuwa ‘as soon as you come we'll be off to market’ 
zâ ta Unguwa sai ta yi bà&uwa 


‘she was about to go visiting (the neighbourhood) when she had a guest’ 


In conjoined, usually same-subject VPs, if the the initial clause contains an 
Allative TAM, it is replaced in all subsequent clauses by the default (Ó-TAM 


Neutral form (with a L tone SAP). Examples: 
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[zâ nila LAT kasuwa [in O-TAM]NgUT tafi wurin makéra [in O-TAM]NEUT 
sayi kwanoni 


' m off to market, to go to the blacksmiths (and) buy some head-pans’ 


In some WH dialects, the Allative serves as the regular affirmative Future, and 
the verb appears in its nonfinite form, e.g. zâ ni [sayen]vyn nama ‘T’ll buy some 
meat’ (= SH Future zân [sàyi]y nama), zâ mu [kallon]yy wani fim ‘we're 


going to see a film’ (= SH Future za mu [Kalli]y wani fim). 


15. Potential and Negative Potential 


Table 18 illustrates the Potential and Negative Potential paradigms with the finite 


verb zó ‘come’: 


Table 18. Potential and Negative Potential 


Potential Negative Potential 


lsg. na zo bà(a) ná zo ba 
2m. ka zo ba(a) ka zo ba 
2f. kya zo ba(a) kya zo ba 
3m. ya zo bà(a) ya zo ba 
oF: tá zo bà(a) tà zo ba 
Ipl. ma z6 ba(a) ma zo ba 
2pl. kwa zo bà(a) kwa zo ba 
3pl. sa za ba(a) sa zo ba 
4pl. azo bà(a) à zo ba 
15.1. Forms 


The Potential consists of a H (polar) tone CV subject-agreement pronoun fused 


to a L tone TAM-marker -à which coalesces with the SAP vowel to produce a 
surface Falling tone, e.g. (1sg) na + à > ná, (3f) ta + -à tá. The palatalized 
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2f kya and labialized 2pl kwá forms derive respectively from ki + -à and ku + 
-à sequences.? For those speakers who allow a Negative Potential (see below), 
the ba...ba markers are normally used, e.g. bà-sá zō ba ‘they probably won't 
come', with phonological fusion of the initial proclitic bà and the following SAP, 
though some speakers use the initial long vowel bà morpheme, e.g. bà sá zo ba. 


3.2. Functions 


The Potential is best analyzed, like the Subjunctive, as a modal category, and is 
less assertive than the Future. It expresses a range of attitudes, including 
uncertainty, doubt, indefiniteness, probability, vagueness, etc. as to the future 
realization of an action/event, and so is usually glossed as ‘will probably/likely...' 
or 'may/might...' in English. It occurs in general and negative contexts, but is 


semantically incompatible with focus constructions. Examples: 


yáu dà góbe kyá iyà Hausa 

today and tomorrow 2f.POT be able Hausa 

‘in time you'll probably master Hausa’ 

mai yiwuwa ma ya řubūtō maka 

MAI be possible.VN also 3m.POT write IOM.2m 


‘it’s also possible he might write to you’ 


wata rana nâ koya miki ‘one day I may teach you’ 

Kila ma iso cikin lokaci ‘maybe we'll arrive in time’ 

ya yiwu su ZO ‘it is possible they might come’ 
gida ya ji 


‘the household will probably hear (the greetings I pass on)’ 
yana da Karfi kâ cé zaki ‘he has the strength of a lion’ 


(lit...2m.POT say lion) 


Historically the Potential TAM is probably relatable to the Imperfective—cf. the -a TAM- 
marker in the Negative Imperfective ($9)—but was pushed aside by the innovative Imperfective 
and developed a narrower range of functions (Newman & Schuh 1974: 30-31). 
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The Potential is common in proverbs and admonitory expressions: 


komé nisan dare, gàri yâ wayé 

‘however long the night, dawn will break’ (i.e. every cloud has a silver lining) 
kowa ya bar gida, gida ya bar shi 

whoever 3m.FOC-PF leave home home 3m.POT leave 3m 

‘if you leave home, things are never the same’ 

á nemi jini ga fara? ‘would one seek blood from a locust?’ 
(i.e. you can’t get blood from a stone) 

mwá gani! ‘we'll see!’ 


kâ Ràri kükà ka daina! ‘you'll cry even more and will stop!’ 








Examples of the Negative Potential are: 


bà tà koma wajensà ba ‘she probably won't return to him’ 
bà na tafi ba ‘I probably won't go’ 
bà â taru à zama daya ba ‘people are not all the same’ 


(lit. one may not meet and become one) 


Some speakers prefer, however, to switch to the Negative Future, probably 
because of the semantic clash between a specific negative statement and a non- 
specific modal category. 

The Potential can express unrealized future-in-the-past actions, e.g. na sayl 
mótà kè nan, sai wani ya zo ya rànci kudina ‘I was going to (will probably) 
buy a car when someone came and borrowed money from me', as well as future- 
perfect events, e.g. kafin ka dàwo, na shirya má àbincin rana ‘before you get 
back, I will probably have (will probably) fixed lunch for you’. 

Although the syntactic distribution of the Potential in subordinate clauses is 
relatively constrained compared to the Future, it can be used in a matrix clause 


apodosis following open or counterfactual conditionals. Examples: 


idan kun tàfi Amirkà hütuü, kwa ji dadi 


‘if you go on holiday to America, you'll likely have a good time’ 
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idan ka taimaké mù, má ci nasarà 





‘if you'll help us, we'll probably be successful’ 
dà sun ba shi naifa dari, da yâ kira musü shi 


‘if they gave him a hundred naira, he might summon him for them’ 


The Potential can occur in both clauses if the protasis counterfactual has future- 


time reference, though some speakers prefer the regular Future here. Examples: 


da sâ zó biki, da sâ ji dadi 
‘if they were to come to the party, they would probably enjoy themselves’ 
dà kwá tüntüfe shi, dà yâ taimaké ku 

‘if you were to approach him, he would likely help you’ 

dà jirgin samàn yá yi latti, dà má füsatà 


‘if the plane were possibly to be late, we would be angry’ 


One subordinate environment where the Potential freely occurs is in lower modal 


clauses following matrix clause propositional/attitude verbs: 


na zàci kwá gama aikin ‘I thought you might finish the work’ 
yana ji ’yan-sanda sâ kama 6Harawon 


‘he feels the police will probably catch the thief 


Because the Potential is essentially a non-specific, modal category, its co- 
occurrence with specific time-adverbs is only marginally acceptable for some 


speakers (the straight Future being preferred). Examples: 


?mwá dawo da Karfé tara "we'll probably return at 9 o'clock 





(better Future zā mù dàwo dà Karfé tarà) 
?kyá zó aj! góbe? "will you probably come to class tomorrow?’ 


(better Future zà ki zó aji góbe?) 
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For the same reason, many speakers are also reluctant to use the Potential, like 
the Subjunctive, in restrictive focus environments (again the Future is often used 


instead). Examples: 


?inà néman máàtár da nâ aura Tm looking for a woman to marry’ 





(better ina néman màtâř dà zân aura) 





?wà yâ yi wannàn aiki?—Audü ne yâ yi 

‘who will do this work?—it is Audu who will do (ity 

(better wa zai yi wannan aiki?—Audü né zai yi) 

?ni kadai né na zó ‘it is Z alone will come’ 


(better ni kadai né zân zo) 





?komé kâ yi, bàn dàmu ba 
‘whatever you're going to do, I’m not bothered’ 


(better komé zà kà yi, bàn dàmu ba) 


In a conjoined, normally same-subject sequence, a Potential TAM is replaced by 


the default Neutral form in all non-initial clauses: 


malam [yá]poT gyara aikinkü [ya O-TAM]NEUT mayar mukü kafin kù tashi 

'the teacher will probably correct your work and return (it) to you before you 
leave' 

[á]poT kama ’yan-fashi [à O-TAM]NEUT kai sù gaban kótü 

‘the highway robbers will likely be arrested and tried’ 


16. Rhetorical 


The Rhetorical paradigm is illustrated in Table 19 with the finite verb iya ‘be 
able’: 
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Table 19. Rhetorical 


Sg. pL 
1 nikà iyà 1 muka iyà 
2m. kakàiyà 2  kukà iyà 
2f. kikà iyà 
3m. yakà iyà 3 suka iyà 
3f. taka iyà 
4 aka iyà 


16.1. Forms 


The affirmative only Rhetorical PAC is made up of a (polar) H tone CV subject- 
agreement pronoun, deletable with an overt subject, plus a L tone TAM suffix 
-kà, e.g. (1sg) ni-kà, (3f) ta-ka (= single orthographic words). The Rhetorical 
TAM-marker shares the morphosyntactic segment /k/ with the other Focus TAM 
categories, e.g. Focus Perfective (su-kà etc.), Focus Imperfective (su-ké(e) 
etc.). Historically the Rhetorical was probably the focus counterpart of the 
Potential (Gouffé 1967/68: 46ff., Gregersen 1967: 47, 50-52), with which it 


remains in complementary syntactic distribution. 
16.2. | Functions 


The Rhetorical TAM—also known, inter alia, as the “Rhetorical Future" and 
"Future Relative"— basically conveys the futurative notion of possibility, 
eventuality, etc., and is regularly used to express self-answering rhetorical 
questions or statements, including fixed proverbs and compounds. Although its 
syntactic distribution is restricted and its usage considered somewhat archaic and 
stylistic— some speakers prefer to substitute the Future—4t is still encountered in 
both spoken and written Hausa. 

The key feature of its syntactic distribution in SH is that it occurs almost 
exclusively in affirmative focus environments, and the agreement-tracking 


pronoun is frequently dropped with an overt subject. Examples: 
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rashin sani ne ka jawo irin wannan rikici 

lack.of knowing COP(m) RHET cause kind.of this crisis 

‘it’s ignorance that causes this kind of crisis’ 

shi kadai né ka iyà wannàn ‘it is he alone who can do this’ 
3m alone COP(m) RHET can this 

abibuwan da ka iyà faruwa nan gaba 

‘the things that can happen in future’ 

mun rasa wanda ka jé 

‘we have nobody who could possibly go’ 

wa ka iya haka? ‘who could possibly do this?’ 
wa ka ja wa kái irin wannàn wàhalà? 

‘who would bring this kind of trouble on himself?’ 


(Where the rhetorical wh-questions imply a strong negative assertion.) 


The Rhetorical can also have a context-dependent habitual interpretation, e.g. 
masana harkokin da ka je sù dàwo ‘seasoned observers’ (lit. observers who 


go and return). It also occurs in a number of set proverbs, e.g. 


rashin sani ka sâ makaho taka shimfid ar 





‘it’s ignorance that makes a blind man tread on the mat’ 

inuwàr giginya, na nésa ka sha sanyi 

‘you neglect your family and favour strangers’ 

(lit. shade.of the deleb-palm, the one at some distance will enjoy (drink) (your) 


coolness) 


Some NP compounds contain Rhetorical TAMSs, e.g. 


na shiga halin RaRà-nikà-yi ‘I was in a predicament/catch 22’ 


(lit...state.of how-Isg.RHET-do?) 





na-baya-ka-sha-kall6 ‘type of embroidery on back of gown’ 


(that.of-on back-RHET-undergo(drink)-looking) 
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It is also used in future reference contingency clauses following the complex 
conditional subordinator kō da ‘in case, in the event that’, e. g. kàrbi wannan 
kudi, ko da aka yi rashin sa’a ‘take this money, in case of emergency’ (...in 
case 4p].RHET do lack.of luck). 

In a conjoined, same-subject string, the initial Rhetorical TAM is replaced by 
the default Neutral form in subsequent clauses, e.g. ina [mukà]RHET samu 
gida [mù O-TAM]NguT faké? ‘I ask you, where could we find a house to 


shelter in?’. 


17. The (4pl) Impersonal Subject Pronoun 


To express impersonal subjects, Hausa has an Impersonal subject pronoun ‘one, 
they’ with arbitrary, often human, reference—the 4th person plural (4pl). The 4pl 
Impersonal contains a basic pronominal element /a/. It operates in all TAMs—an, 
aka, ana, aké, zà à, etc.—in verbal sentences without overt subjects, e.g. 
(Perfective) an gama aikin ‘one/they finished the work = the work was 
finished’, i.e. the work was finished by some unspecified and/or unknown 
person, (Subjunctive) à dàwo lafiyà ‘may you (one) return safely’, (Negative 
Imperfective) bà a yin hakà ‘one doesn't do that = that is not done’. Impersonal 
constructions are therefore formally identical to sentences with null subjects, e.g. 
[O]subj [sun]3pl.Pr gama aikin ‘they finished the work’. See also Newman 
(2000: chap. 38) and Parsons (1981: 11). _ 

Morphosyntactically, the 4pl Impersonal pronoun patterns with plural subject- 
agreement pronouns. In the Perfective and Focus Perfective paradigms, for 
example, the Impersonal TAM suffixes the same elements as the plural forms, Le. 
(PF) 1/2/3/4pl mun/kun/sun/an, (FOC-PF) 1/2/3/4pl muka/kuka/suka/aka. 


The Impersonal pronoun can also occur as antedecedent to a reciprocal pronoun 








which has plural reference, e.g. [an]; san [jana]; a nan? ‘do people know each 
other here?’ (cf. 3pl sun san jünà ‘they know each other’), ya kamata [à]i 
taimaki [jünà]; ‘one should help each other’ (cf. 2pl ya kamata ku taimaki 


juna ‘you (pl) should help each other’). 
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The Impersonal is normally used to express unspecified human subjects, and 
if it occurs in transitive sentences with objects it corresponds to an agentless 


passive in English. Examples: 


ana kiranka ‘you're being called’ 

4pl.IMPF call. VN.of.2m 

à shigo dà ita ‘let her be brought in’ 

4pl.SJN enter with 3f 

bà à dafa abinci ba? ‘hasn’t the food been cooked?’ 
NEG 4pl.PF cook food NEG 

an yi mata mutuwa ‘she has been bereaved’ 


4pl.PF do IOM.3f death 





à gaishe kà ‘may you be greeted’ (= salutation) 
mé aké kawówaà? ‘what’s being brought?’ 

an haifé shi 4 Kano ‘he was born in Kano’ 

ana cé masa Sabo ‘he’s called Sabo’ 

kar a yi haka ‘that should not be done’ 

dole a yi shi ‘it has to be done’ 


Elsewhere, it often corresponds to generic ‘one’, i.e. ‘people in general’. 





Examples: 
a mai da hankali ‘one should be careful’ 
ana azümi yànzu 'people are fasting now' 
za à yi yaki ‘a war will start’ (FUT 4pl do war) 
yàyà zà à yi? ‘what can one do?’ 
ina za à tafi? ‘where can one go?’ 


In numerical operations, addition and subtraction can be expressed by a VP 
containing a 4pl Impersonal Subjunctive TAM plus a lexical ‘add’ or ‘subtract’ 


verb. Examples: 
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biyar à tara da biyar goma ké nan ‘five add five is ten’ 
(five 4pl.SJN add five...) 
goma à débé biyar biyar kè nan 'ten take away five is five' 


(ten 4pl.SJN take away five...) 


With "weather" predicates the Impersonal pronoun behaves as a non-referential 


dummy subject, equivalent to expletive ‘it’ in English. Examples: 


an yi ruwa jiyà ‘it rained yesterday’ 
ana damina ‘it was during the wet season’ 
an farà zafi ‘it’s started to get hot’ 


It also regularly occurs in temporal clauses, e.g. expressing time-spans 


equivalent to ‘since’: 


an yi shékarà dà yawa tun dà ya dawo gida 

‘it’s been many years since he returned home’ — (4pl.PF do year many since...) 
an yi watà shidà bà mü gan shi ba 

4pl.PF do month six NEG 1pl.PF see 3m NEG 

‘it’s now six months since we've seen him’ 

an dadé dà kafà wannàn kamfani 

‘it’s some time since this company was founded’ 

(4pl.PF spend some time with...) 

za à dadé kàfin à sake ganin irin wannàn 

‘it will be a long time before the likes of this are seen again’ 


(FUT 4pl spend some time before...) 


It also occurs in some fixed, often temporal, phrases: 


ana nan...sai ‘there they were/so it went on...then’ (4pl.IMPF there...) 


sai an jima ‘see you later’ (until 4pl.PF spend some time) 
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As a deferential form, the Impersonal is also regularly used in place of a more 


direct second person pronoun, e.g. with social superiors: 


a sauka lafiya ‘arrive safely’ 

à dàwo lafiya Teturn safely' 

an zo lafiya? 'did you (one) have a good trip?' 
maigida, zà à fita né? ‘husband, are you going out then?’ 


gafarta malam, zái yiwu à dübà mini wannàn? 
‘excuse me teacher, would it be possible for you (one) to look at this for me?’ 
yallàBai, an tashi lafiya? 


‘sir, have you had a good night’s rest (got up in good health)?’ 


Related to this function, the 4pl Impersonal subject pronoun can also be 
stylistically used following an overtly expressed subject NP, in which case it 
conveys a wide range of context-determined attitudes, both positive and negative, 
e.g. respect, sympathy, sarcasm, criticism, indirectness, obliqueness, etc. 
Newman (2000: chap. 38) calls it the “oblique impersonal construction” (OIC) 
and describes it in detail (see also Abdoulaye 1992: 90ff.). The OIC is used with 
3rd (normally) and 2nd (but not Ist) person subjects, singular or plural, 


masculine or feminine, and usually human. Examples: 


Musa, har an kammala aikin? 

Musa already Apl.PF finish work.DD(m) 

'Musa, have you finished the work already?' 

su Hajiya dà Kawarta an tàfi ünguwa 

3pl Hajiya and girlfriend.of.3f 4pl.PF go neighbourhood 
‘Hajiya and her girlfriend have gone visiting’ 

d'àlibanmü ana fama dà aiki 

‘our students are struggling with the work’ 


Ashé Alhaji bà à ji dadi ba? ‘sorry to hear that Alhaji is unwell’ 





Audü dà Délu bà à són à ji màganàr aure 


‘Audu and Delu don't want to hear about marriage’ 
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su Saratü dà Zàinabù anà küka? ‘are Saratu and Zainabu crying?’ 
kū yârā kâf à yi sürütü ‘you kids don't chatter’ 
ita küwa, ai an shà wàhalà 'as for her, well she has suffered' 


The Impersonal is also found in some compound nouns usually consisting of a 
default Neutral 4pl subject pronoun + VP, e.g. a-waré ‘secession’ (4pl- 
separate), à-kori-büzü ‘police house-guard’ (4pl-chase away-Tuareg), à- 
züngüri-düniyà ‘pointed-toe boots’ (4pl-poke-world). 


Chapter 7 
Verb Grades 


1. Introduction: “Verb Grades" 


The morphological shape of the finite verb in Hausa is a function of its 
operational distribution within a system of so-called “verb grades”. For various 
treatments, see: Carnochan (1952), Furniss (1981), Newman (1973, 1975, 
1977b), Parsons (1960b, 1962, 1971/72, 1981: 186ff.), Wolff (1993: chap. 5), 
and especially Newman (2000: chap. 74). Parsons’ (1960b) widely accepted verb 
grade classification set up abstract verbal "bases", stripped of final vowels and 
tone patterns, and potentially operating seven mutually exclusive grades, the 
phonological distinctiveness of each grade (gr) being defined in terms of the 
syntactically-mediated tone pattern and suffixal vowel of the finite verb (= -aC in 
gr5). For example, from the lexical verb base *yank- ‘cut’, we get (citation A- 
forms) gri yank-a ‘cut up’ (= HL tone + final -à), gr2 yank-a ‘cut piece off’ (= 
LH + -a), gr4 yank-é ‘cut all off’ (= HL + -e), gr6 yank-ó ‘cut and bring’ (= 
HH + -0), and gr7 yank-u ‘be well cut up’ (= LH + -u). Parsons also drew a 
distinction between “primary” grades 1-3, “secondary” grades 4-5, and made an 
additional "tertiary" cut to handle third-level derivations involving grades 6 and 7 
(see Table 20). 

In a radical and important reappraisal of Parsons’ verb grade classification, 
Newman (2000: chap. 74) has proposed an alternative analysis, viewed from an 
internal-historical and comparative Chadic perspective, and framed around a 
"vowel-class/extension" model. Newman reanalyzes the basic verbs (Parsons' 
primary grades 1-3) as involving monomorphemic stems with a lexically specific 
final vowel—either -a or -i (the surface C-form for transitive verbs, $1.2)— 
which is then replaced by a fused, derivational tone-integrating verbal extension 
(= derived grades 4-7). In earlier versions, Newman (1973, 1975) also had tone 
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as part of the lexical specification of primary stems, but he now argues 
convincingly that tone is/was probably syntactically conditioned, with 
(disyllabic) i-verbs surfacing as LH if transitive (e.g. sayi gr2 ‘buy’), HL if 
intransitive (e.g. fadi gr3b ‘fall’), and a-verbs manifesting the opposite 
correlation—transitive HL (e.g. dafa grl ‘cook’) and intransitive LH (e.g. fita 
gr3 ‘go out’). One of the (many) advantages of Newman’s model is that it 
accommodates several important subclasses of verb which were excluded in 
Parsons’ incomplete grade system, including H tone (1-syllable) monoverbs with 
final /i/ or /a/, e.g. ci ‘eat’, sha ‘drink’, and HH CiCa verbs, e.g. jira ‘wait for’ 
(all = new grade Q), in addition to various high-frequency “irregular” verbs, e.g. 
fadi ‘fall’, mutu ‘die’ (= new grade 3b). It is a version of this revised framework 
which I have followed here. 

Syntactically, some grades are exclusively transitive (gr2, gr5), or intransitive 
(gr3, gr7), whereas others include transitive as well as intransitive verbs (grl, 
gr4, gr6). (See $11 for syntactic classification of verbs.) Stems in both primary 
(0, 1, 3) and derived (4, 6, 7) grades can also function as sociative verbs, 
extended with the preposition da ‘with’. All the lexico-derivative grades (4-7) 
have specific semantic correlates, e.g. gr4 = "totality-conclusive", and many have 
a deictic-directional component, e.g. gr6 = "ventive-centripetal". Grades can 
combine when phonologically and semantically viable, e.g. shanyo 'drink up and 
come’ (= gr4 + gr6), and a given verb can operate any number of grades, subject 
to grammatical and semantic compatibility. Within any grade, verbs have the 
potential for operating four distinct (A, B, C, D) sub-forms depending on the 
syntactic environment. Form B is required when the verb is followed by a 
personal pronoun direct object, e.g. (gr2-B) zân saye ta ‘TIl buy it’. Form C is 
used with any other (nominal, sentential) direct object, e.g. (gr2-C) zân sayi 
rigár TIl buy the gown’. Form D is used before indirect objects (and requires 
additional attention, $5), e.g. (gr2-D) zân saya wa abokina riga ‘Til buy a 
gown for my friend’. Form A (the isolation/citation "dictionary" form) is an 
“elsewhere” variant utilized in environments not requiring the B-, C- or D- 
forms, e.g. intransitive verbs or transitive verbs with the direct object omitted or 
moved, as in (gr2-A) ita cé zân saya ‘that’s the one I'll buy’. 
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Table 20. The verb grade system 


— zero) a pro.) | (pre-d.o. N) — 1.0.) 
Grade 0 H -à H -a 
Transitive À à ‘drink’ 


and 
intransitive j 1 iQ ‘eat’ 


‘call’ 
Grade 1 1 
Transitive ara ara ara ara ‘repair, fix’ 
and kammala kammala kammala kammala ‘complete’ 
intransitive koma 'go (back) to’ 
| dakata | B o. dakatà — ‘walt’ 
Applicative à à À nada ‘wind on(to)’ 
Grade 2 LH(L) -a (L)LH -é (L)LH -i HL(H) -a and/or 
Transitive HH(H) -ar D-suffix 
saya sayé sayi saya, sayar ‘buy’ 
| | tambaya tambayé | tambayi tambaya, tambayar | ‘ask’ 
Partitive anka 'ànke anki yanka, yankar ‘cut off part of 
Grade 3 HL(H) -a and/or 
Intransitive HH(H) -ar D-suffix 
shigar 'enter 
hakura, hafRurar 'be patient 
Grade 3a 
tubar ‘repent’ 
Grade 3b 
‘fall’ 
‘become lost’ 
‘die’ 


Gr TUE 4 
Transitive 
and 
intransitive fo "MT "T P - 
Totality- saye sayé saye(e) saye ‘buy up/all’ 
conclusive binciké binciké bincike bincike 'search all of 
Poo ]o uos. bincike - 
Separative- | Rwacé Kwaceé Kwace(e) Kwace ‘take away’ 
deprivative karkade karkàde karkàde karkàde 'shake off 
karkade 
zubé zubé ‘leak away’ 
sullubé | sullübe | slip away’ 
Unaccusative | hüjé hüje ‘be pierced’ 
tsinké sinke ‘snap, break’ 
Grade 5 H -ar H -ar dà H -ar dà H -ar (dà) 
Transitive sayar sayar da sayar da sayar (da) ‘sell’ 
Efferential karantar karantar dà | karantar da | karantar (dà) ‘educate’ 
H -she 
gaishe 'greet 
H -Ø dà H -Ø dà 
mai dà mai da ‘sive back’ 
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(pre-zero) | (pre-d.o. pro.) | (pre-d.o. N) | (pre-1.0.) 

H -0 H -0 H -ô H -ō 
dauko dauko dauko dauko ‘bring’ 
kirawo kiràwo kirawo kiràwo ‘call’ 
dawo dawo ‘come back’ 


SECONDARY 


Grade 6 
Transitive & 
intransitive 
Ventive- 
centripetal 
Grade 7 
Intransitive 
Affected- 
subject (inc. 
passive) 


































(L)LH -u 
kàřàntu 
àuku 


HH -ař D-suffix 
‘be well read’ 
‘happen’ 





aukar 





Table 20 above presents the overt morphology and semantics of all eight grades 
(grades 0-7, forms A-D), with representative tokens of transitive and intransitive 
1-, 2- and 3-syllable verbs. (See relevant sections below for detailed discussion.) 
For analytical purposes, the derivative grades 4-7 are handled together as 
"secondary" formations. The D-form column includes those grades which 


operate special extensions, e.g. D-suffixes, before indirect objects. 
I.I. Tones 


The maximum number of syllable-based tones which need to be specified for the 
(A-D) sub-forms of any finite verb is three (see $11:4 and relevant $8 below for 
special Imperative tones). In the case of primary verbs in grades 0-3, tones are 
lexically assigned according to fixed melodies. Secondary grades, including 
derivative applicative grl and partitive gr2 verbs, have tones superimposed on 
them following attachment of tone-integrating extensions, and the tonal melodies 
spread from right to left (Newman 1986). Examples (citation A-forms, 1-, 2- and 


3-syllable verbs): 


Grade 0 basic = all H, final -i or -à 
yi (H)'do, make’ ja (H) pull  biya (HH) ‘pay’ 


Grade 1 basic = HL(H), final -a 
gyara (HL) ‘repair’ karanta (HLH) ‘read’ 
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Grade 1 also contains some derived applicative verbs: 

Grade | applicative = stem + -a)HL(H) 
jefa (LH) ‘throw at’ + -a)HL — applicative jefa (HL) ‘throw on’ 
àngazà (LHL) ‘push’ + -)HLH _, applicative angaza (HLH) ‘push onto’ 


Grade 2 basic = LH(L), final -a 
saya (LH) ‘buy’ taimaka ‘help’ (LHL) 


Grade 2 also contains some derived partitive verbs: 

Grade 2 partitive = stem + -a)LH(L) 
yanka (HL) ‘cut’ + -a)LH —  partitive yanka (LH) ‘cut piece off 
aikata (HLH) ‘finish’ +-a)L-HL — —  partitive àikatà (LHL) ‘partly finish’ 


Grade 3 basic = LH(L), final -a 
nüka (LH) ‘become ripe’ zàburà (LHL) ‘spring up’ 


Secondary grades (all with tone-integrating suffixal extensions): 


Grade 4 (totality-conclusive) = stem + -e) HL(H) 
cika (LH) ‘be filled’ + -e)HL — gr4 ciké (HL) ‘fill up 
kammala (HLH) ‘finish’ + -e)HLH -> — er4 kammalé (HLH) ‘finish up 


Grade 5 (efferential) = stem + -ai)H 
ci (H) ‘eat’ + -ar)H — gr5 ciyar (HH) ‘feed’ 


aura (LH) ‘marry’ + -ar)H 


l 


er5 aurar (HH) ‘marry off 


tabbata (LHL) ‘be confirmed’ + -ai)H — gr5 tabbatar (HHH) 'confirm' 


Grade 6 (ventive-centripetal) = stem + -9)H 
ja (H) ‘pull’ + -0)H > gró jawo (HH) ‘pull here’ 
koma (HL) ‘go (back) + .o)H — gró komo (HH) ‘come (back) 
kéwaya (HLH) ‘go round’ + Oye uus gró kewayo (HHH) ‘come round’ 
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Grade 7 (affected-subject) = stem + -u)(L)LH 


sha (H) ‘drink’ + uw). H —  gr7 shawu (LH) ‘be drunk up’ 
gyara (HL) ‘repair’ + -u)LH —  gr7 gyaru (LH) ‘be (well) 
repaired’ 


shimfida (HLH) ‘spread out’ + -y)LLH —  gr7 shimfidu (LLH) ‘be (well) 


spread out’ 


With morphologically complex polysyllabic verbs of more than three 
syllables, 1.e. where syllables outnumber tones, the initial tone simply spreads in 
a right-to-left direction and docks on the available syllables, thereby creating two 
homotonic initial syllables. Examples (citation A-forms of derivative 4-syllable 


verbs, including “pluractionals’’): 


HHLH kakkaranta ‘read repeatedly’ < HLH karànta grl ‘read’ 

LLHL tantambaya ‘question repeatedly’ < LHL tambaya gr2 ‘question’ 
LLHL bibbirkida ‘roll over and over < LHL birkida gr3 ‘roll about 
HHLH harhadiye ‘swallow many things’ < HLH hadiye gr4 ‘swallow’ 
HHHH wula&antar gr5 ‘belittle’ (cf. HHH fahintar gr5 ‘enlighten’) 
HHHH tantambayo 'ask around' < HHH tambavo gr6ó ‘ask’ 

LLLH babbabbaku ‘be all well roasted’ < LLH babbaku gr7 ‘be well 


roasted’ 


(The only attested 5-syllable verb is muKaddasantar gr5 ‘appoint as deputy’ < 
muüfaddas ‘deputy’.) 


1.2. Verb-final vowel length 


Whereas final vowel length in simple nouns (and certain other word classes) is 
lexical, with verbs it is determined by grade and syntactic environment. 
Following established practice, Parsons (1960b) adopted the pre-zero A-form as 


his citation form for verbs, and proposed a final vowel-shortening rule to account 
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for the (non-pronoun direct object) C-forms of transitive verbs in his grade 
system, e.g. grltr A-form kama ‘seize’ > C-form kama + noun direct object, 
er4tr A-form kashé ‘kill’ > C-form kashé, etc. Newman (1973: 307ff.) pointed 
out, however, that several categories of transitive verb do not undergo automatic 
vowel-shortening in the C-context, e.g. (gr0 -a monoverbs and HH CiCa verbs) 
zân sha ruwa TII drink some water’, na biyà kudin ‘I paid the money’, (gr4 -e 
verbs for some speakers) ya kwashe kayan ‘he removed the loads’, (gr6 -6 
verbs) ka kawo kudin ‘bring (pay) the money’. Newman proposed instead that 
the C-form be treated as the (historically) underlying form. This reassignment of 
the basic form to the pre-noun d.o. variant eliminated the need for a messy ad- 
hoc rule to handle the above classes, and also permitted formulation of an 
exceptionless lengthening rule to predict the invariant long verb-final vowel 
(heavy syllable) encountered before direct object personal pronouns (1.e. the B- 
form). Examples (see also Table 20 and individual grade sections below for 
details): 


(grO -i monoverb) ya yi aikin ‘he did the work’ — ya yi shi ‘he did it’ 
(grO0 -ā monoverb = vacuous/no change) na ja ruwa/shi ‘I drew water/it’ 
(grltr) ta dafa abinci ‘she cooked the food’ — ta dafa shi ‘she cooked it’ 


(gr6tr = vacuous/no change) mun sayo motar/tà ‘we bought the car/it’ 


The non-object A-forms were then describable in terms of a grade-specific long 
or short final vowel (with -i — -a replacement in grade 2). 

Following Newman, the C-form is here considered the basic, underlying form 
for analytical purposes, e.g. for relating and generating the various A-, B- and D- 
forms of the transitive verb.! For citation purposes, however, the isolation A- 


form is used throughout for both transitive and intransitive verbs, a practice 





lIn Newman's system, the underlying representation of intransitive verbs without any C-form 
is abstracted from the form of corresponding same-grade transitive verbs. Newman's adoption 
of the C-form as the basic lexical form also has the comparative/historical advantage of 
allowing identification of the Hausa basic grades 1-3 as reflexes of lexical final *-a and 
("schwa-class") *-9 verbs which are present in other Chadic languages, e.g. (C-forms with 
transitive verbs) final -a = sha grO ‘drink’, gasa grl ‘roast’. fita gr3 ‘go out’, final -i (i.e. -ə 
schwa-verbs) = ci grO ‘eat’, sayi gr2 ‘buy’, fadi gr3b ‘fall’. See also Schuh (1977b). 
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consistent with the standard convention in dictionaries, grammars and teaching 


manuals. 


2. Primary Grades (Grades 0-3) 


The primary grades are grades 0, 1, 2, and 3 (including 3a and 3b). Grade 0 
contains basic and usually transitive final -i and -a monoverbs, e.g. ci ‘eat’, sha 
‘drink’, and HH CiCa verbs, e.g. kira ‘call’. Grade 1 consists of basic transitive 
and intransitive final -à verbs, e.g. (disyllabic) gyara ‘repair’, koma ‘return’, and 
derivative -à applicatives, e.g. fad'à ‘tell to’. Grade 2 contains basic transitive 
only final -a verbs, e.g. sàya 'buy' (the original underlying form being the 
present-day final -i C-form sayi), plus derivative partitives, e.g. yanka ‘cut off 
part of’. Grade 3 consists of basic intransitive only final -a verbs, e.g. shiga ‘go 
in’, in addition to some HH grade 3a forms, e.g. tüba ‘repent’, and some HL 
grade 3b verbs ending in -i, -a, or -u, e.g. fadi ‘fall’, Bata ‘get lost’, mutà ‘die’. 
In the individual sections below, verb grades, both basic and derived, are 
described together with brief profiles of their Imperative and verbal noun 


formations (see $8 and $11 for details). 


2.4. Grade O0 (basic verbs) 


Grade 0 A-form B-form  C-form | D-form 


Transitive H-a H -a H -a H -a 
and sha sha sha sha ‘drink’ 
intransitive H -i H -i H -i H -i(i) 
ci ci ci ci(i) ‘eat’ 
HH -a HH -a HH -a HH -a 
kira kira kira kira ‘call’ 


Grade 0 is a closed class containing eight high-frequency, semantically disparate 
monosyllabic verbs ("monoverbs") with a single H tone, morphologically 


distinguishable in terms of a lexically intrinsic final vowel, either /i/ or /a/. Grade 
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0 also includes four disyllabic HH CiCa verbs which are grouped with final -a 
monoverbs. There are also some phonologically "irregular" monosyllabic verbs 
(labelled grO*) which are handled here. See also Newman (2000: chap. 74: $2), 
and for comparative perspectives on monoradical verbs, see Jungraithmayr & 
Tourneux (1990), and Vycichl (1990). 


2.11. | Grade 0 Ci-monoverbs 

There are six H tone final -i grO monoverbs, all of them transitive (some can also 
be used as intransitives): bi ‘follow’, ci ‘eat’, fi ‘exceed’, ji ‘hear, feel, 
understand’, Ki ‘refuse’, and the general verb yi ‘do, make’. Some of them are 
probably clipped forms of original (and in some cases still extant) disyllabic grl 
verbs containing a remnant suffix /-ya(a)/, e.g. *biyà, *fiyà, *jiya and *Riya. 
GrO Ci-monoverbs, in addition to Ca-monoverbs and HH CiCa verbs, take 
"weak" L tone clitic direct object pronouns (written below with hyphens 
between the verb and pronoun), and the short lexical vowel on Ci-monoverbs 
lengthens to an /-i/ B-form in the pre-pronoun position. Many SH speakers also 
lengthen the vowel in the D-form before indirect objects, in line with other 


verbs/grades which have a long final vowel D-form. Examples: 


A-form: ba mu ji ba ‘we didn't hear (it), mun ci ‘we won’, Karfé biyu ta vi 
‘two o'clock has arrived (done)’, àbin dà ya fi shi né... what's best is...’ 

B-form: na ji-kà ‘I hear you’, sun bi-mu ‘they followed us’, má yi-shi ‘we'll do 
it 

C-form: na ji maganarka ‘I hear what you're saying’, má yi aikin ‘we'll do the 
work 

D-form: và ci(i) mini Amana ‘he betrayed my trust’ (lit. 3m.PF eat IOM.Isg 
trust). ya Ji(i) mini ràuni ‘he wounded me’ (3m.PF feel IOM.1sg wound), zân 


vidi) wa màtata magana TIl talk to my wife 


In fast speech the verb yi 'do' regularly coalesces with the final vowel of the 
preceding TAM, e.g. mé suka yi? > mé sukai? ‘what did they do?’. 
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2.1.2. Grade 0 Ca-monoverbs and HH CiCa verbs 

There are two transitive final -a grO monoverbs— ja ‘pull’, and sha ‘drink’—and 
four mainly transitive only HH CiCa verbs—biya ‘pay’, jira ‘wait for’, kira 
‘call, summon’, and riga ‘precede’. Related synonymous trisyllabic gr2 verbs 
with the petrified suffix -yà(a) include jiraya, kiraya, and rigaya. Both sets 


preserve the lexical long final /a/ vowel in all (A-D) contexts: 


A-form: ban sha ba ‘I didn't drink (it)’, ka sha mu tafi ‘drink (it) and let's go’, 
bài bivà ba ‘he didn’t pay’ 

B-form: na ja-su ‘I pulled them’, zân sha-shi Tl drink it’, na rigà-tà ‘I got 
there before her 

C-form: ki ja ruwa ‘draw some water’, na sha rana I suffered (drank) the 
sun’, ka kira yaronka ‘call your boy’ 

D-form: na ja wa Audu künne ‘I scolded Audu' (1sg.PF pull IOM Audu ear), 
bai sha mini kai ba ‘it didn't bother me’ (NEG.3m.PF drink IOM.1sg head NEG), 
ta biva wa yaronta ‘she paid for her boyfriend’ 


In pre-pausal A-form position, the vowel of final -a grO verbs is half-long and 
closed by a phonetic glottal stop, a prosodic feature shared with other monotonic 
H tone irregular CVV monosyllabic verbs, e.g. hau ‘climb’, je ‘go’, kai ‘reach’, 
in addition to gr6 verbs and H tone genitive pronouns (see also $2). Examples: 
za ta ja [ja?] ‘she will draw (it)’, na sha [sha-?] ‘I drank (ity, bukata ta biya 
[biya-?] ‘the need has been met (has paid)’. 

All grade 0 verbs convert to HL = Falling tone "strong" verbal nouns in 
nonfinite environments, e.g. with Imperfective TAMs, and lengthen the vowel 
(vacuously with final -a verbs). This produces a F on monoverbs and a HL 
pattern on disyllabic CiCa verbs, e.g. ci ‘eat’ — ci ‘eating’, sha ‘drink’ > sha 
‘drinking’, jira ‘wait’ > jira ‘waiting’, and the verbal nouns suffix the masculine 
genitive linker -n before an object, e.g. ba na shan giya ‘I don’t drink beer’, 
kina jin Hausa? ‘do you understand/speak Hausa?’, yana kiranka ‘he’s calling 


you’. In the Imperative, which has no overt TAM-marker, grO verbs (including 
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irregular gr0*) usually have H tone, e.g. ci abinci! ‘eat the food!’, sha! ‘drink’, 
biya mana! ‘pay then!’ (= more common LH biya!). In the B-form, the 
underlying LH melody spreads over the fused stem + clitic pronoun, e.g. ci-shi! 
‘eat it!’, ba-ta! ‘give her!’, hau-shi! ‘get on it!’, biya-shi! ‘pay him!’. Some gr0 
i-monoverbs verbs can function as "sociative" verbs with the comitative- 
instrumental preposition dà ‘with’, e.g. ji(i) da ‘find, feel about’ (< ji ‘feel’), yi(i) 
da ‘slander’ (?« yi ‘do’). A few grO verbs participate in larger idiomatic verb + 
NP object phrases, e.g. ci fuskà 'humiliate' (lit. eat face), ja künne 'tell off, 
warn’ (pull ear), Ri jinin ‘hate, disapprove of’ (refuse blood.of), sha iska ‘go for 
a stroll (drink wind). 


2.1.3. “Pseudo-monoverbs” (gr0*) 

Synchronically, there are also a number of irregular "pseudo-monoverbs" which 
fall within the phonologically-defined class of monosyllabic verbs, but which 
differ from canonical H final -i and -à monoverbs like ci and sha in one or more 
of the following respects—they contain a diphthong or vowel other than lexical 
/i/ or /à/, have a different verbonominal formation, and some have F tone. They 
do however operate secondary grades in a straightforward fashion (see below.) 
some of these irregular monosyllabic verbs are transparently relatable to 2- 
syllable forms which have undergone apocopation, including: cé ‘tell, say’ (« gr4 
*cane), hau ‘climb, mount, go up (price)' (?« gr3 *hàwa or gr3a *hawa with 
irregular light initial syllable, cf. verbal noun hawa), kau ‘move away’ (?« gr3 
*kàwa), kai ‘reach, take’ (?« grl *kaya, cf. gró kawo ‘return, bring’). 

The motion-verbs je ‘go’ (« *dà or *de, cf. gró dawo ‘come back’) and zó 
‘come’ (cf. WH zaka ‘come, go’) act as antonyms, with zo functioning 
synchronically as the gr6 ventive-centripetal counterpart of jé. They also share 
the same irregular verbal noun zuwa (< z6), cf. sunà zuwa gida ‘they are going 
home’ and yana zuwa gidana kullum ‘he comes to my house all the time’. (On 
je and z6, see McIntyre 1989, 1990.) The verb so ‘want, wish’ is also unusual— 


it looks like a gr6 final -0 verb but operates a HL/F strong verbal noun like grO 
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monoverbs. Note too the phrasal [monosyllabic verb + 1.0. marker] verb im mà 
(also 1 ma/wa) ‘be match for, control, handle’ (< iyà grl ‘can, be able’). 

All the above grO0* verbs are phonologically invariant except cé ‘say, tell’ 
which usually changes to L tone cé when preceded by a H tone light syllable 
subject-agreement pronoun, e.g. na cé haka ne 'I said that was so’ vs. àbin da 
na ce hakà ne ‘what I’ve said is so’, ya cé ki z0 ‘he said you should come’ vs. 
wa ya cé ki zo? ‘who said you should come?’. The L tone cé variant is probably 
the output of the initial H tone on the F (2 HL) tone on cé being absorbed into 
the H tone subject pronoun. The irregular monosyllabic verbs cé 'tell, say' and 
kai ‘reach, take’ operate regular weak - wa verbal nouns when no (in)direct 
object follows, e.g. abin dà naké céwa shi né... ‘what I’m saying 1S...’, suna 
kâiwā gida 'they're reaching home’ (with objects they retain the finite verb 
form). 

The irregular monosyllabic verb ba/bai ‘give (to)’ derives from an original 
disyllabic form—cf. proto-Chadic *bara (Newman 1977a: 27)—and allows a 
number of surface C-form variants when the goal-recipient is nominal (see also 
S11). One of the most widespread forms in SH is F tone bá, a phonological 
fusion of the basic H tone form ba and the L tone indirect object marker wa (1.e. 
< bà-wà), e.g. na bá mutàne kudin ‘I gave the people the money’, and bái (< 
bai-wa) is also used in this context (Newman 1982: 63, 1991b: 163). The H 
tone D-form variants bai wa (especially) and ba wa, both with wa, are also 
common with nominal recipients, e.g. nà bai/ba wà mutané kudin. When the 
thematic recipient is pronominal, it takes the surface form of the direct object 
personal pronoun—historically an indirect object pronoun suffix—and the B- 
form verb appears as invariant H ba, e.g. ya bà mu kudin ‘he gave us the 
money’. When the recipient is extracted and moved, either F bá or H bai wa are 
used as A-forms, e.g. ita cé na bá kudin = ita ce na bai wa kudin ‘it’s her I 
gave the money to’. If the recipient is not overtly expressed, a related efferential 
grade 5 is used, e.g. na ba(yar) da kudin ‘I gave (away) the money’ ($3.2). 
The various surface forms of ba/bai do not have morphologically distinct verbal 


nouns. 
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2.2. Grade I (basic verbs, applicatives) 


2 du ‘Form 

Grade 1 A-form B-form C-form D-form 

(In)transitive HL(H) -å HL(H)-a HL(L) -a HL(H) -à 
gyara gyara gyara gyara ‘repair, fix’ 
kammala kammala kammala kammaáàla ‘complete’ 
koma 'go (back) to’ 
dakata dakata ‘walt’ 

Applicative nada nada nada nada ‘wind on(to)’ 
angaza angaza angaza angaza ‘push into, onto’ 


Grade 1 verbs have a long final -a except in the pre-noun direct object C-form, 
where it is short -a. Disyllabic grls are HL tone, and trisyllabic grls are HLH 
tone, except in the C-form where the tone is HLL (see also Newman (2000: 
chap. 74:83). Examples (grl verbs subcategorize for lexical H tone "strong" 


object pronouns in the B-form): 





A-form: mé ya dinka? ‘what did he sew?’ 

B-form: ya dinka ta ‘he sewed it 

C-form: ya dinkà riga ‘he sewed a gown 

D-form: ya dinka mini riga ‘he sewed a gown for me’ 
A-form: mé za ka karanta? ‘what will you read?’ 

B-form: zan karanta ta TFllread ir 

C-form: zân kařàntà littafin ‘TIl read the book’ 

D-form: zân karanta maka littafin ‘TIl read the book to you’ 
A-form: ba za st koma ba ‘they won't go back’ 

B-form: zán dafa shi vànzu TII cook it now’ 

B-form: zan maimaita shi ‘TI repeat it’ 

C-form: ka bincika maganar ‘you should investigate the matter’ 
D-form: ka dakata min ‘wait for me’ 

D-form: tà daka wa mijinta hatsi ‘she pounded the corn for her husband’ 
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With 4-syllable gris the initial H tone simply spreads to the left, e.g. HHLL C- 
form za su kakkaranta littattafan ‘they will keep on reading the books’. 

There are also a number of disyllabic grl verbs with a F (= HL) tone on the 
first syllable which behave like, and are morphologically analyzable as, HLH 3- 
syllable polyverbs (some are formed with the -TA verbalizer suffix, $6), e.g. kin 
kyáuta ‘you’ve been kind’ (< kyáuta ‘be kind’), ka kwanta nan ‘lie down 
here’ (< kwanta ‘lie down’), na manta jakata ‘I’ve forgotten my bag’ (= HLL 
short -a C-form < manta ‘forget’), kin sháida ta? ‘do you know her?’ (< 
shaida ‘confirm, know, recognize’). Note too ranta ‘lend (money)’, sanya ‘put, 
place’ (= monosyllabic sâ ?« grl saka), shanya ‘spread out to dry’, zanta 
‘discuss, converse’. 

Some grl verbs are morphologically complex stems containing semantically 
empty, frozen -CV(V) (mainly L tone) suffixes. Examples: (-yà(a)) karya 
‘break’, shirya ‘prepare’; (-kà(a)) dinka ‘sew’, faFrkà ‘wake up’ (< fad'akà 
er3), shuka ‘plant, sow’; (-gà(a)) Rirgà ‘count’, wurga ‘throw’; (-nà(a)) auna 
‘weigh, measure’, zauna ‘sit down, settle’; (-sa(a), with grade-specific tone) 
gaisa ‘exchange greetings’, Karasa ‘finish’. Trisyllabic gr1 verbs with the more 
productive verbalizer -TA suffix ($6) include: daidaita ‘straighten, arrange’, 
dakata ‘wait’, gaggauta ‘rush, hurry’, kyautata ‘improve’, maimaita ‘repeat’, 
and musanta ‘deny, contradict’. Verbs with these fused suffixes also occur in 
other grades—see relevant sections below and Jungraithmayr (1970), Lemeshko 
(1967), Newman (2000: chap. 76), and Parsons (1975) for various treatments. 
Grl also includes some loan-verbs, e.g. bayyana (« Ar.) ‘explain, describe’, 
canja = canzà (< Eng.) ‘change’, fassàrà (< Ar.) ‘translate’, halaka (< Ar.) 
‘destroy’, jarraba (< Ar.) ‘test, examine’, karànta (?< Kan.) ‘read’, rubuta (< 
Kan.) ‘write’, wana (< Eng.) ‘wind’, 

Grl verbs operate weak verbal nouns with the - wa suffix added to the A- 
form when no object follows, e.g. mé takë dafawa? ‘what is she cooking?’ 
sunà komawa gida da yamma ‘they return home in the evening’. (Notice that 
intransitive grl motion-verbs, like gr6 ($3.3), appear with the suffix before goal 
locatives.) When the - wa suffix is attached to a final H tone the output is a Fall, 


eo tana karàntáwa ‘she’s reading’ (cf. kafanta), sunà zántáwa ‘they're 
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talking’ (cf. zanta). A few grl verbs operate strong (gr2-type) verbal nouns, e.g. 
dakà = SVN of grl dakà ‘pound (corn), haKka = SVN of grl haKa ‘dig’, 
huda = SVN of grl hüdà ‘bank up, ridge’ (originally a gr2 verb). In the 
Imperative, grl verbs have (L)LH tone, e.g. dafa (shi)! ‘cook (it)", karanta 
(shi)! ‘read (it)!’, tsaya! ‘stop!’, except in the short final -a C-form where the 


pattern is all L, e.g. dafa abincin! ‘cook the food!’, karanta littafin! ‘read the 
book'. 


2.2.2. Function and meaning 

Grade 1 includes basic, non-extended transitive (mainly) and intransitive lexical 
final -à verbs, e.g. nia tr. ‘grind’, gusa intr. ‘move aside’, plus derived 
applicative final -a verbs (often subcategorized for a following indirect object), 


e.g. koyà ‘teach’. 


2.2.2.1. Basic verbs. Examples of semantically neutral, non-derived, HL final -à 


orl verbs are: 


Transitive: cika ‘fill’, dafa ‘cook’, daina ‘stop’, daka ‘pound’, farà ‘begin’, 
gama ‘finish’, gasa ‘roast’, gwada ‘test, measure’. gyara ‘fix, repair, haKà ‘dig’, 
iyà ‘be able to’, kafa ‘establish’, kama ‘catch, seize’, niKa ‘grind’, raba ‘divide, 
share out’, rina ‘dye’, saKa ‘weave’, soya ‘fry’, taba ‘touch’, tauna ‘chew’, tuna 
‘remember’. wasa ‘sharpen’, zuba ‘pour’ 

Intransitive (often with actor subjects): dara ‘laugh’, gana ‘have a (private) 
chat, gusa ‘move aside’, hütà ‘rest’, jima ‘spend some time’, koma ‘go (back) 


to’. lafa ‘subside, die down’, nitsa ‘calm down’, tsaya ‘stop, stand’ 


Some grls can behave as transitive or intransitive verbs, e.g. (tr.) sun kama 


Dàrawon ‘they seized the thief’ vs. (intr.) Abin da ya kama daga nan zuwa 





can ‘what reaches from here to there’. A few gri forms—especially “look’’- 
verbs—function as the intransitive counterparts of transitive gr2 verbs, usually 
occurring with actor subjects (i.e. the entity which performs or effects the action). 


Examples: 
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nà dübà bàn gan kà ba ' looked (but) I didn't see you’ 

(cf. dübà gr2 ‘look at’) 

mun néma bà mt samt ba ‘we looked (but) we didn't find (ity 
(cf. néma gr2 ‘look for’) 

suka taimaka suka kamé shi ‘they helped to arrest him’ 

(cf. taimaka gr2 ‘help’) 


kù saurara! listen" (cf. sàurarà gr2 ‘listen to’) 


Grade 1 also contains a number of commonly-used sociative verbs, i.e. lexical 
transitive/intransitive grl verbs extended with the instrumental-comitative 
preposition da ‘with’. Examples: aika da ‘send’, gaisa da ‘exchange greetings 
with’, gama da ‘finish with’, gana da ‘have a (private) discussion with’, hada 
da ‘include’, huta da ‘take a break from’, kula da ‘pay attention to, take care of’, 
manta da ‘forget, saba da "Bet used to’, tuna dà remember (see $11:3.8). 
Larger idiomatic verb phrases headed by grl verbs include: auna arziki ‘be 
really lucky’ (lit. weigh luck), bugà waya ‘telephone’ (beat wire), cikà bàki 
‘boast’ (fill mouth), gama gira ‘frown’ (join eyebrow), karyà kümallo ‘have 
breakfast’ (break nausea). Note too sa hannū ‘sign’ (put hand), and sa rai 
‘expect’ (put mind), with sâ probably < grl saka). 


2.2.2.2. Applicative verbs. Derivative grade 1 “applicatives” are formed with an 
extensional suffix -a with the same tones and final vowel as basic non-extended 
grl verbs, i.e. -a)HLOT). Applicatives express the notion of applying the verbal 
action onto the (in)direct object or directing the action towards a locative goal. 
Historically, the applicative was a distinct extension, and its surface phonological 
identity with authentic final -a grl verbs is the accidental result of a historical 
merger. See Newman (1973: 339, 19 77b: 289ff., 1991b: 163-64), and Parsons 
(1954, 1962, 1971/72). 

The applicative extension can be used to derive transitive-applicative verbs 
from basic gr3 intransitives, e.g. zân sulalà miya ‘I'll heat up the soup’ (cf. 
sulala gr3 ‘become heated’). Intransitive-applicatives are possible with locative 


goals, e.g. và fadà ruwa ‘he fell into the water’ (cf. fadi gr3b ‘fall (down) ). 
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Note too the following grl transitive-applicatives with typically inanimate direct 


objects and locative phrases: 


ya cüsà tsimma à rami ‘he stuffed a rag into the hole’ 

sun kimsa kaya cikin akwatin ‘they stuffed the things into the box’ 
yana kwaha fartanyà à Kota ‘he is hafting a hoe onto the handle’ 
zai nada rawàni à kansa "he'll wind a turban on his head’ 

ta yafa mayafi a kanta ‘she wrapped a shawl round her head’ 


They are also exploited in a few cases to simply add the applicative notion to 


basic gr2 transitive verbs: 


na jefà wàsiRàr cikin àkwàtin wasiKunsa 
‘I put (threw) the letter in his mailbox’ (cf. jéfa gr2 ‘throw (at)’) 
ya harba bindiga ‘he fired a gun’ (cf. hàrbà gr2 ‘shoot (at)’) 


Cs 


jaki ya shürà Kafa ‘the donkey kicked out its leg’ (cf. shura gr2 ‘kick’) 


2.2.2.3. Applicatives with indirect objects. A number of primary verbs in grades 
2 and 3 are not subcategorized for indirect objects and so take an applicative 
(grl) -a suffix pre-dativally, expressing a range of meanings (= ‘to, for, on, into’ 
etc.), e.g. zân fadà wa Mamman labafin ‘I'll tell the news to Mamman’, where 





the gr2 verb fada ‘tell, state’ is replaced by the HL -a applicative extension 


before the 1.0. phrase wa Mamman ‘to Mamman’. Examples: 


na ambata masa maganar 'I mentioned the matter to him’ 


(cf. àmbatà gr2 ‘mention’) 


zâi ara mini kékensa ‘he'll lend me his bike’ (cf. ara gr2 ‘borrow’) 
ya koya mata Hausa ‘he taught her Hausa’ (cf. kóyà gr2 ‘learn’) 
na néma wa yarona aiki ‘I looked for a job for my son’ 


(cf. némà gr2 ‘look for’) 
zân saya miki mota ‘TH buy a car for you’ (cf. saya gr2 ‘buy’) 


ka taimaka mana ‘help us’ (cf. taimaka gr2 ‘help’) 
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tà fadà mini da fadà ‘she attacked me’ (cf. fadi gr3b ‘fall (downy) 
ya hakura mata ‘he gave up on her 


(cf. hà&urà gr3 ‘be patient’) 
Note too: mè ya auka masa? ‘what happened to him?’ 


(= pre-datival applicative of gr7 auku ‘happen’) 


With a number of instrument applicative verbs, the surface i.o. 1s the animate 


affectee and the instrument is formally expressed as a d.o. Examples: 


ya dafà masa wuka ‘he stabbed him with a knife’ 

3m.PF stab IOM.3m knife 

nā gogà wa mota mân motà ‘I rubbed car-polish on the car’ 

1sg.PF rub IOM car polish.of car 

= na gógà mân motà jikin mótà (alternative d.o. + locative goal structure) 
tà lullü&à wa yaronta zané 'she covered her child with a cloth' 

3f.PF cover IOM child.of.3f cloth 

ya soka mini wuka ‘he stabbed a knife into me’ 

3m.PF stab IOM.1sg knife 


= (gr2) ya sóke ni dà wuka ‘he stabbed me with a knife’ 
Some verbs occur mainly (sometimes only) as pre-datival gr] applicatives, e.g. 


ya dallàra mini tocilàn ‘he flashed a torch at me’ 


ka gaya mana gaskiya ‘tell us the truth’ 


2.2.2.4. Denominal grade I verbs. A number of so-called “Abstract Nouns of 
Sensory Quality"—mainly those with related intensive sensory adjectives 
($5:6.5)— operate derivative HLH gr1 transitive verbs, sometimes matched with 
LHL gr3 intransitives. These are formed by adding a suffix -aC- to the base 
(where C = copy of the base-final consonant). The surface tones and final -a(a) 
vowel of the resulting sensory trisyllabic verb are grade-specific (see also 
Newman 2000: chap. 2). Examples (citation HLH final -a A-forms): 
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fadada ‘broaden’ (« fadi ‘breadth’, cf. LHL gr3intr fadada ‘become broad’), 
kaifafa ‘sharpen’ (< kaif? ‘sharpness’), Karfafa ‘strengthen’ (< Karfi ‘strength’, 
cf. gr3 Karfafa ‘become strong(er)), Kuntata ‘pester, harass’ (< Kuncl 
‘narrowness, restriction’), raunana ‘weaken’ (« rauni ‘suppleness, frailty’), 
sanyaya ‘cool (< sanyl ‘cold’, cf. gr3 sanyaya ‘become cold(er)), saukaka 
‘relieve, lessen’ (< sauKi ‘easiness, relief’, cf. gr3 sauKaka ‘become (more) 
easy’), tsauràra ‘tighten’ (< tsauri ‘tightness’, cf. gr3 tsaurarà ‘become 
tight(er)’), zafafa ‘heat up’ (< zafi ‘heat’, cf. gr3 zafafa ‘become hot(ter)’), 
zurfafa ‘deepen’ (< zurfi ‘depth’, cf. gr3 zurfafa ‘become deep(er)’), e.g. za mu 
zurfafa wannan rijiya "we're going to deepen this well’. Note too munana ‘to 


wrong’ (< muni ‘ugliness, evil’). 


A number of denominal trisyllabic transitive grl verbs also occur with the 
derivational -TA suffix ($6). Typically, the grl verb takes an experiencer object, 
and the corresponding gr3 has an experiencer subject, e.g. danganta ‘relate, 
associate’ (cf. gr3 dàngantà ‘depend (on)’), fusatà ‘anger’ (cf. gr3 füsatà 


‘become angry’), tsorata ‘frighten’ (cf. gr3 tsorata ‘become frightened’). 
2.3. Grade 2 (basic transitive verbs, partitives) 


Zouk, - POEM 


Grade 2 A-form B-form C-form  D-form 
Transitive LH(L) -åa (L)LH -ë (L)LH -i HL(H) -a and/or 
H -ar D-suffix 


Basic saya sayé sayi saya, sayaf ‘buy’ 
tambaya tambayé tambayi tambaya, tambayar ‘ask’ 

Partitive — yànkà yànke yànki yanka, yankar ‘cut off part of 
gütsurà  gütsüre  gütsüri gutsura, gutsurar ‘break off piece’ 


Transitive only grade 2 verbs are the most morphologically complex of the 


primary grades (see also Newman 2000: chap. 74: §4). In the citation A-form, 
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when the underlying direct object has been moved or deleted, they have LH(L) 


tones and end in final -a. Examples: 


kin saya? ‘did you buy (it)?’ 
Abin dà muka nema kè nan ‘that’s what we looked for’ 
wa za ka tambaya? ‘who will you ask?’ 


There are also a handful of common disyllabic gr2 verbs which have A-forms 
different from the canonical LH -à shape, e.g. dauka ‘pick up, take, carry’ (< 
regular LHL *dàwakà, and LH /d'àwa/ reducing to H /dau/ with tonal 
simplification), d'ibà ‘take out, draw (water)’, fadi (= fad’a) ‘state, tell, say’, saki 
(= sàkà) ‘release’, samü ‘get, find’ (dial. sama). (These irregular A-forms are 
isomorphic with the corresponding strong verbal nouns, and Newman 2000: 
chap. 77 has suggested that these and other gr2 A-forms may in fact result from 
the extended use of an original verbal noun in a finite environment, see $8:5.2.2) 
Note too the aspectual gr2 verb riga ‘have already done s'th.' (= grO riga) which 
only occurs in the A-form in coordinate structures, e.g. na riga na iso ‘I’ve 
already arrived’. 

In the pre-direct object pronoun B-form, the final vowel changes to long -e 
with (L)LH tones. The pronoun is the same default L tone "weak" clitic form 
used with grO verbs (and is indicated in this section with a linking hyphen). 
Before the B-form front vowel -e (and the final -1 C-form, see below), the 
coronal obstruents /t, s, d, z/ palatalize to /c, sh, j, j/ respectively, e.g. sata ‘steal’ 
— sacé/saci (B/C), isa ‘suffice’  Ishe/ishi, gadà ‘inherit’ > gàje/gàji, ciza 


‘bite’ > cije/ciji. Examples: 


wannan ya ishe-ni ‘this is enough for me’ 
karén zai cije-kà ‘the dog will bite you’ 
na némé-sü T looked for them’ 

za ta tambaye-shi ‘she'll ask him’ 


Some gr2 verbs allow a clipped B-form with a single heavy CVV syllable (also 
attested with C/D-forms), e.g. zân dau-shi </= zân dauke-shi Tl take it’, 
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where the surface H tone results from LH — H simplification on the resulting 


monosyllabic stem. It is also possible in fast speech to reduce the 1sg and 3m 
pronouns ni and shi to -n and -s respectively (following deletion of the /i/ vowel 
of the pronoun the L tone is preserved and merges with the preceding stem-final 
H to form a F, and the verb-final /e/ shortens and centralizes to /a/ in the closed 


syllable). Examples: 


sun bugaé-n </= sun büge-ni ‘they beat me’ 

ta tüntübá-n «/- ta tüntübe-ni 'she got in touch with me' 
ya isá-s </= ya ishe-shi ‘it’s enough for him’ 

ya damfara-s </= ya damfaré-shi ‘he cheated him’ 


(both with /sh/ — /s/ depalatalization) 


In the pre-noun/clause direct object C-form, the same (L)LH tone pattern is used, 
and the final vowel changes to short -i (the historically original "schwa-class" 


final vowel). Examples: 


na dauki kaya ‘T picked up the loads’ 

bài fadi kome ba 'he didn't say anything 

zan kwafi takardar ‘TIl copy the paper (< Eng. ‘copy’) 
na nemi yárán ‘I looked for the boys’ 





‘she got a job’ 

(with irregular final /-u/ C-form samu, conditioned by the preceding labial /m/) 
zán savi riga TII buy a dress’ 

ya cancanci ya samu kyauta ‘he deserves to get a prize’ 


(= sentential object) 


ta tambayi malamin ‘she asked the teacher’ 
yakan taimaki mutane ‘he helps people’ 


Note too the following clipped C-forms: na dau kaya </= na dauki kaya ‘| 


picked up the loads’, zân sai rīgā </= zân sàyi riga Tl buy a dress’. 
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As with grades 0, 1 and 3, some gr2 verbs contain erstwhile suffixes, e.g. 
(-ya(a)) hàdiyà ‘swallow’, tambaya ‘ask’, (-ka(a)) dauka ‘take’ (< 
*dàwakà), (-ga(a)) hanga ‘see from distance’, (-na(a)) tsókanà ‘poke, prod’, 
and others have the verbalizer -TA suffix ($6), e.g. danganta ‘relate’, gàyyatà 
‘invite’. 

Grade 2 verbs, like grs3 and 7, cannot be used before an indirect object. 
Instead, they shift in the D-context to another grade or extension (see $5 for 


details). Examples: 


zân fadà maka làbarin (= applicative grl-D) ‘I'll tell you the news’ 

(cf. fad'a gr2 ‘say, tell’) 

ya ambatar wa àbokinsà zancén (= gr2 + all H D-suffix -ar) 

‘he mentioned the problem for his friend’ (cf. ambatà gr2 ‘mention ) 

ina némam masa aiki (= gr2 + D-suffix) Tm looking for a job for him’ 


(cf. néma gr2 ‘look for’) 


Before indirect objects, some gr2 verbs allow a H tone clipped D-form, e.g. zan 
dau wa màigidà kaya </= zân dauka wa maigida kaya ‘I'll carry the things 
for the boss’ (cf. dauka ‘carry’), ka sam mini gōřò </= ka sama mini goró 
‘give (get) me some kolanut’ (cf. samü ‘get’), zân sai wa matata riga </= zân 
saya wa matata riga ll buy a dress for my wife’. 

There are three very common transitive verbs—HL bari ‘let, leave’, sani 
‘know’ (= metathesized shina) and HH gani ‘see’-—with final -1 citation A-forms 
(= Newman's final -i class), e.g. na bart/sani/gani ‘I allow (s'th.)/know/see'. 
For purposes of classification these verbs, with the possible exception of HH 
eani, can be treated as irregular gr2* verbs which undergo segmental reduction 
before an object—cf. the unusual final -1 A-forms of gr2 fad' ‘state, say’, and 
saki ‘release’. In the C-, B- and D-positions (bari only), bari and sani drop the 
lexical final -1, e.g. (C) na bar kudin ‘I left the money’, (B) na bar-shi ‘I left it’ 
(with rolled /F/ word-finally), (D) zân bar maka aikin ‘TIl leave the work for 
you’, (C) kin san wannan mace? ‘do you know this woman?', (B) kin san-ta? 


‘do you know her?'. Gani also clips its final -1 in the B-form, e.g. na gan-sü ‘I 
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saw them’, and is further eroded to ga in the C-form, e.g. na ga mutanén ‘I saw 
the people’. Unusually, the C-form ga can also be used when no object follows, 
e.g. kâ ga ‘you'll see’. In the D-context, gani switches to gr4 gané, e.g. zân 
gane maka motà ‘I'll keep an eye on the car for you’. All three verbs have final 
-I strong verbal nouns which are identical with their finite pre-zero A-forms, e.g. 
ina ganin hakà nē ‘I see this is so’. 

In nonfinite environments, gr2 verbs operate lexical strong verbal nouns with 
unpredictable shapes, e.g. suna sükàr gwamnati ‘they are criticizing the 
government’, where sükà is the strong verbal noun of gr2 s0ka ‘criticize’ (with a 
feminine genitive linker -f before the object), yanà koyon Hausa ‘he’s learning 
Hausa’ (cf. er2 koya ‘learn’), etc. 

In the Imperative, gr2 verbs appear with (L)LH tone and have short final -i in 
the A- and C-forms, e.g. (A-form) kàrbi! ‘take (it)!’, tambayi! ‘ask!’, (C-form) 
kàrDi wannan! ‘take this", tambayi Audu! ‘ask Audu!’, and display the same 
Imperative stem tones before indirect objects, e.g. fada mini gaskiya! ‘tell me 
the truth". In the B-position, the (L)LH Imperative melody extends over the 
entire fused stem + clitic pronoun, e.g. saké-mu! ‘release us!’ (cf. saki ‘release’), 


taimakeé-su! ‘help them" (cf. taimaka ‘help’). 


2.3.2. | Function and meaning 

The semantics of transitive only grade 2 verbs are the most difficult to capture in 
a unified way. Grade 2 contains basic verbs—the largest transitive class in the 
language—in addition to derived verbs with a partitive force. For various 
treatments see: Abdoulaye (1996), Abraham (1959b), Gouffé (1988), Lukas 
(1963), Newman (1973), Parsons (1954, 1971/72), Pilszczikowa (1969), and 
Zarruk' (n.d.). 


2.3.2.]. Basic verbs. Some of the more common, semantically unspecified basic 


gr2 verbs include (some of the trisyllabic verbs are morphologically complex): 
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agaza ‘help’, àikā ‘send’, Aura ‘marry’, bùkātà ‘need’, caja ‘charge (law) (< 
Eng.), cizà ‘bite’, damfara ‘cheat’, dókà ‘hit’. dauka ‘pick up, take. carry’. d'ibà 
‘dip out, take out’, fàd'a ‘tell, state’, gada ‘inherit’, gafgad'a ‘warn’, hàrbà ‘shoot 
at, kalla ‘watch’, karBa ‘accept, receive’, kórà ‘drive away’, koya ‘learn’, 
kwaikwaya ‘imitate’, néma ‘look for, saki ‘release’, samU ‘get. obtain’, sara 
‘chop up, clear, sata ‘steal’, saurara ‘listen to’, saya ‘buy’. shafa ‘concern’, 


taimaka ‘help’, tambaya ‘ask’, yaKa ‘make war on’, za6a ‘choose’, zaga ‘insult’ 


Some gr2 verbs express a metaphorical extension of the often kinetic-physical 
meaning of a related grl form, usually implying that the gr2 verbal action is to 
the detriment of the (animate) patient, e.g. dama ‘bother, annoy’ (cf. grl dama 
‘mix, stir’), soka ‘criticize, stab’ (cf. grl sOka ‘stab into’). Note too the gr2 C- 
form verb in the collocational verb phrase idiom lashi takobi ‘pledge’ (lit. lick 


sword). 


2.3.2.2. Partitives. Grade 2 also contains a number of complex verbs with a 
quantity partitive meaning which consist of a verb stem plus a derivative partitive 
-i extension with (L)LH tones, Le. Jj) (LH. producing forms which are 
isomorphic with basic gr2 stems. Common citation A-form partitive gr2 verbs 


include (many have related non-partitive basic gr1 forms): 


àikatà ‘finish part of’ (cf. grl aikata ‘do, perform’), gatsa ‘bite off piece of” 
(cf. grl gatsa ‘bite’), hàRa ‘dig out’ (cf. grl haka ‘dig’). jéma ‘tan part of” (cf. 
grl jéma ‘tan’), toya ‘fry some of’ (cf. grl toyà ‘fry (in oil)), gütsurà ‘break 
off piece of’ (cf. grl gutsura ‘break off), sissuka ‘thresh part of (cf. grl 
sussükà ‘thresh’), tsinta ‘pick out’, yanka ‘cut piece off (cf. grl yanka ‘cut, 


slaughter’) 
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24. Grade 3 (basic intransitive verbs) 


Grade 3 A-form B-form C-form D-form 
Intransitive LH(L) -a all H -ar D-suffix 
only and/or HL(H) -a 
or gr4 HL(H) -e 
shiga shigar ‘enter’ 
makara ‘be late’ 
hakKura haKurar. hakura ‘be patient 
LLH -a 
firfita ‘all go out’ 
Grade 3a HH -a 
tuba tubar ‘repent’ 
Grade 3b HL -i, -a, -u 
fadi fadà 'fall 
Bata Bace ‘become lost’ 
mutt macé ‘die’ 
24.1. Form 


Primary grade 3 verbs end in lexically specific short -a and fall into two tone- 
based subcategories—LH(L) gr3 and HH gr3a (see also Newman 2000: chap. 
74: $5). There is also a small subset of HL tone gr3b verbs ending in -i, -a, or 
-u. Since gr3 verbs are exclusively intransitive, they operate pre-zero A-forms 
only, though a few can occur before indirect objects, in which case, like gr2, they 


switch to another form. 


2.4.1.1. Grade 3 (LH(L) -a). Most disyllabic LH gr3s have an initial light CV 
syllable: 


cika ‘be filled’, diga ‘drip’, fita ‘go out’, isa arrive, reach’, jiKa ‘get wet’, nuka 


‘ripen’, ruBa ‘rot’, shiga ‘go in’ 


(Cf. though sauka ‘descend, get down, lodge’, and yarda ‘agree’ with initial 


heavy syllables.) Polysyllabic gr3 verbs have LHL tone: 


ankara ‘pay attention’, halaka ‘perish, kümburà ‘swell up, makara ‘be late’, 


zabura ‘jump up 
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Grade 3 verbs with identifiable frozen suffixes include: 


(-ya(a)) kàrayà ‘lose hope. despair’ (= clipped karai), saraya ‘disappear’ (= 
clipped sarai), sunkuya ‘bend down’, (-ka(a)) fadakà ‘wake up’. sauka ‘get 


down, lodge’, (-na(a)) zamana ‘become’ 


There are also three frozen clipped forms which derive historically from original 
3-syllable LHL gr3 stems with the erstwhile -ya(a) suffix: gaji ‘tire’ (« *gàji- 
ya), KOshi ‘be replete’ (< *KOshi-ya), tafi ‘go’ (< *tàfi-yà) (cf. the extant 
deverbal nouns gajiya ‘tiredness’, Roshiyà ‘wooden spoon’, and tafiya ‘journey’ 
which preserve the suffixes). 

Trisyllabic derived "pluractional" gr3 verbs usually have a LLH tone (in 
contrast to the canonical LHL pattern), e.g. fiffita ‘all go out’ (< fita ‘go out’), 
ciccika ‘all fill up’ (< cika ‘fill up’), shisshiga ‘repeatedly go in’ (< shiga ‘go 
in’). This results from reduplication of the C1 VC2- element (e.g. fit-), complete 
with its integral L tone (see also $7). 

Some Abstract Nouns of Sensory Quality form copular (change-of-state) 
trisyllabic gr3 verbs—in addition to paired transitive grl verbs— by attaching a 


suffix -aC- to the base (where C = copy of base-final consonant). Examples: 


fadada ‘become broad’ (< fadi ‘breadth’). kaifafa ‘be Sharpened’ (< kaifi 
'sharpness'). Karfafa ‘be strengthened’ (< Karfi 'strength'). Kuntata ‘be 
constricted, restricted’ (< Kunci ‘narrowness, restriction’), raunana ‘become 
weakened’ (< rauni 'suppleness'). sanyaya ‘get cold’ (< sanyi ‘cold’), sauKaKka 
‘become easy, lessen’ (< sauki ‘easiness’), tsàáurarà ‘become tight’ (< tsauri 
tightness'), zafafà ‘become hot’ (< zafi ‘heat’), zürfafà ‘become deep. get deep 


into’ (< zurfi ‘depth’), e.g. ta zurfafa cikin Hausa ‘she’s got deeply into Hausa’. 


Some gr3 verbs, often with experiencer subjects, are formed with the verbalizer 
-TA suffix ($6), e.g. danganta ‘depend (on) (< dangi ‘family, relations’), 
fiisata ‘become angry’ (< fushi ‘anger’), tsorata ‘become frightened’ (< tsor6 


Tear), 
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Gr3 final short -a verbs form their (feminine gender) verbal nouns by simply 
lengthening the final vowel, e.g. suna fita ‘they are going out’ (< fita ‘go out’), 
kullum yana makara ‘he is always late’ (< makara ‘be late’). In the Imperative, 
disyllabic gr3 verbs vacuously display the canonical LH tone pattern, e.g. fita! 
‘set out!’ (< fita), sàuka lafiya! ‘safe journey (arrive safely)!’ (< sàuka). 
Polysyllabic gr3s either have the left-spreading Imperative LH pattern, or appear 
with the lexical (L)LHL tones, e.g. hà&üra dà abin! = hakura da abin! ‘be 
patient with the matter (accept it)!’ (< haKura), musulunta! = müsüluntà! 


‘become a Muslim!’ (< musulunta). 


2.4.1.2. Grade 3a (HH -a). Most verbs in the small disyllabic HH final short -a 
er3a subclass have a heavy (CVV, CVC) initial syllable—in contrast to most LH 
gr3 verbs which have a /ight first syllable)—the exceptions being gr3a 
(aspectual) kusa ‘be close to (doing sth.)’, and zama 'be(come), live’ (= clipped 
zam). Common intransitive grade 3a verbs include: buya ‘hide’, girma ‘grow 
up, kwana ‘spend the night’ (= clipped kwan), Kaura ‘(e)migrate’, saura 
‘remain, be left over’, suma ‘faint’, tsira ‘escape’, tsufa ‘grow old’, and tuba 
‘repent: 

Gr3a verbs, like gr3, lengthen their final vowel to form verbal nouns, e.g. ina 
yake Düya? ‘where is he hiding?’ (< Büuya ‘hide’), ta fara tsufa ‘she’s started to 
age’ (< tsufa ‘grow old’). They normally have masculine gender—gr3 verbal 
nouns are feminine—and a number of them function as independent nouns, e.g. 
eirmaà m. ‘size’ (cf. girma ‘grow up’), kwana m. ‘day, period of 24 hours’ (cf. 
kwana ‘spend the night’), saura m. ‘remainder, rest’ (cf. saura ‘remain’). 
(Parsons (p.c. to Newman) has suggested that gr3a stems could in fact be back- 
formations from such (verbal) nouns.) In the Imperative, gr3a verbs have the LH 
tone pattern, e.g. Buya! ‘hide!’ (< Buya), kwana lafiya! ‘sleep well" (< 


kwana). 


2.4.1.3. Grade 3b (HL -i, -u, -a). There are also a number of common HL 
disyllabic (gr3b) intransitive verbs ending in short -i, -u, or -a, all of them 


probably phonologically-conditioned reflexes of Newman's (1973, 1975) lexical 
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final -i (or schwa -9) class, with vowel assimilation. The full inventory is: (-i) 
baci ‘deteriorate, spoil’, fadi ‘fall’, tashi 'stand/get up’, wuni = yini ‘spend the 
day’; (-u) gudü ‘run (away), haifü = haihü ‘give birth’, mutü ‘die’; (-a) bata 
‘get lost’. 

Grade 3b verbs, like other gr3 verbs, usually lengthen their final vowels to 
form their (masculine) verbal nouns, e.g. Bata/Bata ‘get lost/getting lost’, 
eudü/gudü ‘run/running’, tashi/tashi ‘get up/getting up’. Some, however, add a 
feminine -a suffix to the stem (with insertion of an epenthetic -w- glide), e.g. 
(HLH verbal noun with initial heavy syllable) fadi/fadtiwa ‘fall/falling’, 
haift/haiftiwa ‘give birth/giving birth’, (HHL verbal noun with initial light 
syllable) mutü/mutuwa ‘die/dying’. Those gr3b verbs that allow an Imperative 
manifest the paradigmatic LH tone pattern, e.g. tashi! ‘get up! (< tashi). 


2.4.29. Function and meaning 

Grade 3 verbs (gr3, gr3a, gr3b) are all intransitive, expressing a monadic verbal 
activity, and they include a number of motion-verbs (with optional goal 
locatives), copular verbs (with subject complement NPs), and change-of-state or 
entry-into-state verbs (often with Perfective TAMs). The grammatical subject can 
fulfil the thematic role of either actor, 1.e. the entity which performs or effects the 
action, e.g. sauka ‘arrive’, or affected-participant, 1.e. undergoer or patient, e.g. 


mutu 'die'. Examples: 














tülün yana cika ‘the water-pot is filling up’ 
lokaci ya kusa ‘the time is close’ 

ya sauka gida da safe ‘he arrived home in the morning’ 
zan shiga Im going in’ 

ya zam(a) sarki ‘he became the emir’ 
mangwaron ya nuka ‘the mango ripened’ 

ya tsufa ‘he is old/has grown old’ 

na Koshi ‘Tm full/sated’ 





Kafarsa ta kumbura ‘his leg has swelled’ 
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matata tà haifü ‘my wife has given birth’ 
babansa ya mutt ‘his father has died’ 
raina ya Dàci ‘Tm devastated’ (lit. life.of.1sg 3m.PF spoil) 


ya bàvvanà gàban jama’a ‘he appeared in public’ 
zuciyata ta Karfafa '] was encouraged’ 

(= denominal sensory verb) 

sun tsorata ‘they became frightened’ 
(= denominal gr3 with -TA suffix) 

ruwan ya tafasa ‘the water has boiled’ 


(= unaccusative gr3 counterpart of transitive gr] tafasa ‘boil’) 


A number of common modal “complement-taking expressions" are formed with 
an expletive 3m preverbal subject pronoun—often with a Perfective TAM— plus a 
trisyllabic gr3 verb, and the lower complement clause has a Subjunctive TAM. 
Examples: ya kamata mu tàfi yanzu ‘we should go now’ (lit. ‘it is 
appropriate...), ya cancanta... ‘it is deserving, fitting...’, ya halatta... ‘it is 
lawful...’, ya wajabta... ‘it is incumbent...’ (see $13 for details). 

Some gr3 verbs (all subclasses) can take indirect objects. Like grades 2 and 7, 
they then select either the -ar D-suffix or move to an appropriate secondary 
grade for the required D-form, sometimes with an internal vowel change (see $5 


for details). Examples: 


ta tubam masa ‘she begged his forgiveness’ 
(= tuba gr3a ‘repent’ + D-suffix with F > m assimilation) 

sun fadà wa àbókan gaba ‘they fell on the enemy’ 

(= fadi gr3b ‘fall’ + applicative gr1-D) 

và hakùrā = hafRurar wa mátarsà ‘he gave up on his wife’ 


(= haKura gr3 ‘be patient’ + applicative grl-D or D-suffix) 


XN 


Ol 


ya tsere wa ’yan-sanda ‘he escaped from the police’ 


(= tsira gr3a ‘escape’ + gr4-D) 
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na yardam miki T agree for you (to do it)’ 

(= yarda gr3 ‘agree’ + D-suffix) 

ya zamé mini jiki ‘it became natural for me’ 
(3m.PF become IOM.1sg body, = zama gr3a ‘become’ + gr4-D) 

Kwan làntarki ya macé mini ‘the lightbulb went out on me’ 


(= mutu er3b ‘die’ + gr4-D) 


A few gr3s, mainly actor verbs, can function as sociative verbs, extended with 
the preposition da ‘with’, e.g. yana lüra dà aikinsà ‘he pays attention to his 
work’, na yàrda dà màganàrki ‘I agree with what you say’, na gaji dà aiki 
Tm tired of work’. See also fita da ‘take out’, haKura da ‘give up on’, and tafi 
da ‘take away’. The gr3 verbs dangana and dógarà ‘depend/rely on’ are 
subcategorized for a complement introduced either by da or by the preposition 
ga ‘on, in, etc.’, e.g. ka dànganà dà/gà Allah ‘depend upon God’, tà dógarà 
da/ga Audü ‘she relied on Audu’. Note too the idiomatic gr3 verb phrase shiga 


ukü ‘be in real trouble’ (lit. enter three). 


3. Secondary Grades (Grades 4, 5, 6, 7) 


Whilst the analysis of the basic primary grade verbs has been a matter of some 
debate, the use of semantically-specified fused extensions to derive distinct 
secondary grades is less controversial. Thus, grades 4-7 are all formed by 
attaching a derivational tone-integrating suffix which overrides the underlying 
tone pattern on the stem, whether monomorphemic or complex. The lexical 
semantics of the base verb combine with those of the secondary grade to produce 
morpho-semantically complex verbs which often have syntactic properties, e.g. 
clausal valency and argument structure, which are different from those of the 


underlying verbs. With the exception of grade 4 (the most productive), affixal 
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grade morphology creates relatively homogeneous semantic classes, and grades 4 
(partially), 5, and 6 express a deictic-directional value. 

Grade 4 (transitive and/or intransitive) contains "totality-conclusive" verbs, 
e.g. sayé ‘buy up/all’, *separative-deprivative" verbs, e.g. d'ébé ‘remove, clear 


away, set aside’, and "unaccusatives", e.g. hüjé ‘be pierced’. Grade 5 (transitive 





only) "efferential" verbs indicate action away from the speaker, e.g. aurar (da) 
‘marry off’. Grade 6 (transitive and/or intransitive) is "ventive-centripetal", 
expressing action directed towards a deictic centre (usually the speaker), e.g. 
auro ‘marry and bring back’. Grade 7 (intransitive only) contains "affected- 
subject" verbs, including semantic passives, where the surface grammatical 
subject is affected (often totally) by the action of the verb, e.g. gyaru ‘be 
completely repaired’, hadu ‘meet’. (See relevant $8 below for details and 
variants.) There are also two secondary grades—involving the applicative and 
partitive extensions—which have merged phonologically with primary grades 1 
and 2 respectively. (See Newman 1973: 3421f., 1977b, 1983: 401 for 
reconstruction of the original forms of the secondary grs4-7 extensions.) In some 
cases—especially with grade 4— verbs operate only secondary grades, the 
presumed source primary form being no longer attested. Grs 4-7 all operate weak 
verbal nouns in the A-context, suffixing - wa if no complement (in)direct object 


follows. 


3.1. Grade 4 (totality-conclusive, separative-deprivative, unaccusative) 


Grade 4, together with grade 6, is the most productive of the secondary grades. 
Grade 4 treatments include: Bature (1991), Furniss (1981, 1983), Jaggar 
(1992b), Newman (1977b), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 74: $8). 
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3 ld. dorm 


Grade 4 A-form B-form C-form D-form 

Transitive & | HL(H) -ë HL(H) -ë HL(L) -e HL(H) -e 

intransitive HL(H) -e 

Totality- sayé saye sayé, sayé savé ‘buy up/all 

conclusive bincike bincike bincike bincike 'search all of 
| T bincike — 

Separative- Kwace Kwace Rwace, Rwace Kwace ‘take away’ 

deprivative karkadé  karkàde karkade karkade ‘shake off 

karkadeé 

zubé zubé leak away’ 
sullübé | sullube ‘slip away’ 

Unaccusative hüjé hüjé ‘be pierced’ 
tsinke tsinké ‘snap, break’ 


Grade 4 verbs have HL(H) tones and suffix -é, e.g. primary grl Kona ‘burn’ + 
tone-integrating é)HL(H) _, er4 ROné ‘burn up’, grl kammala ‘finish’ + 
e)HL(H) — er4 kammàlē ‘finish up’, gr2 saya ‘buy’ + e)HL(H) _, or4 sayé 
‘buy all’. Most grade 4 verbs derive from primary lexical verbs in grades 0-3. 
though some now operate exclusively as gr4 (see below). Grade 4 verbs have an 
invariant long final -e in the A-, B- and D-forms. For some speakers, the pre- 
noun direct object C-form has either short final -e (cf. grl short -a), or a 
semantically more intensive-emphatic long final -e. Disyllabic gr4 verbs all have 
HL tone, e.g. (citation A-form) burge ‘impress’, ciké ‘fill up’, dagè ‘lift (up), 
face ‘patch’ (< Eng.), gané ‘understand’, yanké ‘cut off’. Gr4 polyverbs are 
(H)HLH, e.g. ajiye ‘put aside, deposit’, kasancé ‘be(come), turn out’, sassabule 
‘peel off’, kwararràbDe ‘become old/decrepit’, except in the C-form, where the 
tone on the final vowel correlates with its length—H tone on long -e, e.g. ta 
shimfide bàrgo (= HLH) ‘she spread out the blanket’ vs. L tone on short -e, 
e.g. sun ajiye kudi (= HLL) ‘they deposited the money’. Gr4 verbs take the 
same lexical H tone direct object pronoun as grl, e.g. tà cike shi ‘she filled it 


up’, tà shimfidé shi ‘she spread it out’. 
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There is a small subset of common FH tone gr4 verbs, all derived from gr0 -i 
and -à monoverbs, which take an old totality extension -nye (< *-àn(y)e), e.g. 
cinye = cánye ‘eat up’ (< ci 'eat), Jànye ‘pull away, out’ (< ja ‘pull’), shanye 
‘drink up’ (« sha ‘drink’), (archaic) yinye = wanye ‘finish up’ (< yi ‘do’). The F 
(</= HL) tone on the initial syllable of these verbs results from syncope of the 
suffix-initial vowel and merging of its L tone with the preceding H, and they 
behave like 3-syllable HLH verbs for purposes of tone assignment (see §2.2.1 
for comparable gr1 FH = HLH verbs). Bargery (1934: 506, 608) also lists 
several derivative forms based on HH CiCa gr0 verbs which include the original 
gr4 -nye extension—the deverbal nominal forms jirànye ‘waiting for’ and (still 
attested) kirànye ‘being affected by a magical charm’, plus the archaic gr4 verb 
kirànye ‘summon’.) There are also a few disyllabic gr4 verbs with the same FH 
tones as the above gr4 forms, perhaps containing a frozen suffix -ke, e.g. iske 
‘find’, cáfke ‘seize’. 

The pseudo-monoverb cé ‘say, tell’ is historically an apocopated form of an 
original disyllabic gr4 verb *cané, an archaic form still attested in idioms. Gr4 
verbs like biyè ‘follow completely (e.g. lesson, step)’, fiyé ‘exceed’ (= D-form of 
fi), and Kiyé ‘loathe’ (= D-form of Ki) are probably built on original, and still 





attested, extended grl stems biya, fiya, and Kiya. 

In the Imperative, gr4 verbs, like grl, manifest the regular (L)LH pattern, e.g. 
rìkē (ta)! hold (it)!’, debe musü kaya! ‘clear the things away for them!’, ajiyé 
su nan! ‘put them down here!’. In the C-form, the stem has all L tones if it ends 
in a short -e, e.g. ri£é wannan! ‘hold this", ajiyé rigarkà nan! ‘put your coat 
down here!’, and (L)LH if it has long final -e, e.g. riRe wannàn!, àjiye rigarkà 
nan!. Gr4 verbs operate weak verbal nouns with the - wa suffix added to the A- 
form when no object follows, e.g. ruwa yana zubeéwa ‘the water is flowing 
away’, mé yake shimfidéwa? ‘what is he spreading out?’. Note too the 


idiomatic gr4-headed verb phrase kashe ido ‘dazzle’ (lit. kill eye). 


3.1.2. Function and meaning 
Grade 4 includes both transitive and/or intransitive verbs. Semantically, it is the 


most heterogeneous of all the secondary grades, and its various extensional 
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nuances can be grouped into several non-discrete categories, with individual 
verbs sometimes stretching across categories. It has also evolved as a grade for 


semantically unmarked intransitive verbs. 


3.1.2.1. Totality-conclusive. Totality-conclusive gr4 verbs indicate that the 
verbal action has impacted totally, conclusively, entirely, etc. on the direct object 
patient, or single-argument subject in the case of 1-place intransitives, with the 
additional resultative-terminal entailment that the action has been finalized, 


completed, etc. Examples (A-D contexts): 


kin kammale shi? ‘have you finished it up? (< kammala gr1 ‘finish’) 
an kame shi ‘he’s been arrested’ (< kama gr1 ‘catch’) 

zân Kone ta TIl burn it up’ (< Kona grl ‘burn’) 

sun sayé gyàdaà ‘they bought up all the groundnuts’ 


(< saya gr2 ‘buy’) 


ya cinyé shi ‘he ate it all up’ (< ci grO ‘eat’) 

kin tsallàke ta ‘you overlooked her’ (< tsallaka grl ‘cross’) 
ki shánye mini ruwa ‘drink up the water for me’ (< sha grO ‘drink’) 
sun binciké maganar ‘they investigated the matter thoroughly’ 


(< bincika grl ‘investigate’) 

ind wanda aka harbé? ‘where's the one who was shot dead?’ 
(< harba gr2 ‘shoot ) 

mun face cikin gàri "we got completely lost in town’ 


(< Hata gr3b ‘get lost’) 


3.1.2.2. Separative-deprivative. A substantial number of often kinetic gr4 verbs 
have a separative-deprivative or action directed ‘away, off, out, aside, down’ 
meaning, a deictic-directional value which sometimes overlaps with the totality- 
conclusive semantics. Separative-deprivative gr4s often combine with a 
following indirect object, which then typically takes on a malefactive reading. 


Examples: 
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ya ciré/shüreé takalminsa ‘he took/kicked off his shoes’ 

(< cirà grl ‘lift up, < shürà grl ‘kick out foot’) 

va bugé yaron ‘he knocked the boy over’ 

(< buga gr2 ‘hit, strike’) 

mótàr ta bankè tumaki ‘the car knocked down all the sheep’ 
(< banka gr2 ‘collide with, push against’) 

'van-kwastàn sun Kwacé mana kaya 

‘customs officials confiscated our baggage’ (< Kwata gr2 ‘seize’) 

suna Kauracé wa zabén ‘they are boycotting the election’ 
(« Kaura gr3a ‘migrate’ + -TA verbalizer) 

kàrén yà macé mini ‘the dog died on me’ 

(< mutu gr3b ‘die’) 

Dàrawón ya sacé wa mijinà kudi dà yawa 

‘the thief stole a lot of money from my husband’ (< sata gr2 ‘steal’) 

za tà jánye jiki daga jarrabáwa ‘she'll withdraw from the exam’ 
(< ja grO ‘pull’) 

ruwa ya zubé/zuraré ‘the water poured/trickled away’ 
(< züba gr3 ‘pour, leak’, < zurara gr3 ‘trickle ’) 

sun bangaje ta ‘they pushed/broke it down’ 


(< bangaza erl ‘push against’) 


Other common separative-deprivative gr4s include: 


d'ebé ‘remove, clear away, set aside’ (< d'ibà gr2 ‘dip out. scoop up’), gujé ‘run 
away from. avoid’ (< gudü gr3b ‘run’), gushé ‘pass by (< gusa grl ‘move 
aside’), hayé ‘go beyond, cross over’ (< hau gr0* ‘mount’), Kétaré ‘cross over 
(< Retàrà grl ‘cross’), share ‘sweep away’ (< shara gr2 ‘sweep (up)’), shige 


‘pass through/by’ (< shiga gr3 ‘go in’) 


3.1.2.5. Unaccusatives. Some gr4 forms function as the simple intransitive 


counterparts to primary and usually grl transitive verbs (perhaps the outcome of 
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a totality-conclusive — intransitive reanalysis). These verbs are analyzable as 


non-volitional unaccusatives with no necessary implication of external causation, 
in contrast to gr7 semantic passives ($3.4.2.1). The surface subject (theme) is 
typically inanimate and corresponds, as the undergoer, to the underlying 


object/patient. A number of them express a change of state. Examples: 


Ov 


ranka ya dad ‘may your life be long (= Sir)’ 





(< dada erltr ‘add, increase’) 
wani bam yà fashé jiyà ‘a bomb exploded yesterday’ 

(< fasa erltr ‘break, shatter’) 

ta haukacé ‘she’s gone mad’ 

(< haukata erltr ‘drive mad’) 

KanKara tana narkéwa ‘the snow is melting’ (< narka grltr ‘melt’) 
Kofa ta bude 


epi 


‘the door opened’ (< büdà grltr ‘open’) 





~~ 


wani lōkàcī róbà takàn tsagé ‘sometimes a condom splits’ 


(< tsaga grltr ‘split’) 


Other common intransitive gr4~transitive grl (sometimes gr2) verb-pairs are: 


bushé ‘dry up’ (< busa grltr ‘blow (musical instrument)’), Barké ‘break out’ (< 
Barka erltr ‘break (wind)’), fake ‘take shelter’ (< faka gr2tr ‘lie in wait for. 
ambush’), hüjé ‘become pierced/holed’ (< hüdà grltr ‘pierce’), karyè ‘break, 
snap (stick) (< karya grltr ‘break, snap’), lalacé ‘break down, spoil’ (< lalàta 
grltr ‘spoil’), HRÈ ‘be stuck’ (< liKa grltr ‘stick on’). miKé ‘go straight. stretch 
out (< mika grltr ‘stretch (out)), Fagargàje ‘break up. become smashed’ (< 
Fagareaza grltr ‘break/smash up’), rufé ‘close’ (< rufa grltr ‘close’), rüshé 
‘collapse’ (< rüsà grltr ‘crunch, crush’), taré ‘move to husband's house’ (< tara 
erlir “collect, eather’), tsinké ‘break (rope). escape’ (« tsinkà erltr ‘break’), 


watsé ‘scatter’ (« watsa grltr ‘scatter’) 


3.1.2.4. Basic grade 4 verbs [- primary grade]. Due to the historical expansion 
of grade 4 throughout the Hausa verbal system (Newman 1973: 339, fn. 50, 
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Parsons 1971/72: 77, fn. 65), many originally derivative gr4 verbs now operate 
as the sole lexical forms to the exclusion of non-identifiable (or rare) primary 
grl, gr2 or gr3 stems. These include transitive and intransitive totality- 
conclusives and separative-deprivatives, in addition to a large number of 
synchronically neutral gr4s which have undergone bleaching of their original, 


er4-mediated meanings. Examples: 


baudé ‘go astray’, bindigé ‘shoot dead, execute’, Bangalé ‘break off, chip off’, 
figé ‘pluck out (feathers), kaucé ‘swerve aside’, kwancé ‘untie’, Karé ‘finish’, 
ramé ‘become emaciated’, sullüfe ‘slip away’, tubé ‘take off (clothes), depose’, 


waré ‘set aside, segregate’, wucé ‘pass by, exceed’, yayé ‘wean (off)’ 
Semantically degraded (now basic) gr4s include: 


binné ‘bury’, cé ‘say, tell’, dacé ‘be suitable’, dàgé ‘persist, persevere’, dauré 
‘tolerate (tr.), endure hardship (intr.)’, düshé ‘fade’, fed'é ‘skin’, godé ‘thank’, 
hakikKancé ‘be certain’, jüré ‘endure’, kasànce ‘be(come). happen, turn out’, 
kashe (also clipped kas) ‘kill’, kwararrabe ‘become old/decrepit’, Kwaré 
‘become expert’, Kyalé ‘ignore. allow’, lumshé ‘become overcast’, móré ‘enjoy 
oneself’, ragé ‘reduce (tr.), remain, be left over (intr.)’, rantsé ‘swear, take an 
oath’, taBarDàre ‘deteriorate’, wanké ‘wash’, warké ‘recover’, warwaré 


‘unwind, solve (tr.), unravel (intr.)’, waye ‘break (dawn), become enlightened’ 


Note too amince da ‘trust’, dace da ‘be appropriate for, suit’ (= gr4 sociative 


verbs with the preposition da ‘with’). 
3.2. Grade 5 ("efferential" = action directed out and away) 


The grade 5 formation is morphologically the most complex grade, and is given 
to substantial inter- and intra-dialectal variation. Semantically, it adds the 
"efferential" notion of action out and away to the lexical meaning of the basic 


verb. Various treatments are to be found in: Abdoulaye (1992), Bagari (1977a, 
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IS T. 1982). Caron (1955, 1987. 1991); Prayzyneier (1977. 1985), Garba 
(1982), Gouffé (1962), Jaggar & Munkaila (1995), Newman (1973, 1983), 
Parsons (1962, 1971/72), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 74: $9). 


SQ. Form 
Grade 5 A-form B-form C-form D-form 
Transitive H -ar H -ar dà H -ar da H -ar (da) 
Efferential sayar sayar dà sayar dà sayar (dà) ‘sell’ 
karantar karantar da kafrantar da karantar (dà) ‘educate’ 
H -she 
gaishe ‘greet’ 
H -Ø dà H -Ø dà 
mai dà mai dà ‘sive back’ 


Gr5 verbs have all H tones and suffix -af (the only consonant-final secondary 
grade extension), e.g. grl tsaya ‘stop, stand’ + tone-integrating -ar)H _, ers 
tsayar ‘stop sth.', gr2 saya ‘buy’ + -ar)H 5 gr5 sayar ‘sell’, gr3 fita ‘go out’ + 
-ar)H — gr5 fita? ‘take out’, gr3 tabbata ‘be confirmed’ + -ar)H 5 ers 
tabbatar ‘confirm’. Monosyllabic grO verbs insert an epenthetic -y- glide before 
the -ar suffix, e.g. bi-y-ar ‘subjugate, conquer, control’ (< bi ‘follow’), ci-y-ar 
‘feed’ (< ci ‘eat’), sha-y-ar ‘give to drink, water’ (< sha ‘drink’). The historically 
original gr5 suffix is *-as, realized in SH as -ar. It is still used in non-SH 
dialects, and occurs lexically in SH with certain verbs, e.g. (A-forms) ban sayar 
= sayas ba ‘I didn't sell (it), zân mayar = mayas Tl return (1t), ta zubar = 
zubas ‘she poured (it) away’. 

Gr5s are all transitive and the -af form is used in all four (A-, B-, C-, D-form) 
syntactic contexts. When governing an overt oblique object, gr5 verbs are 
extended with the separable particle da (homophonous with the comitative- 
instrumental preposition da ‘with’). Examples: (C/B-contexts) sun fitar da 
kàyán/sü ‘they took the stuff/them out’, sunà rabar da goró/su ‘they are 
dividing out the kolanuts/them', za sù tabbatar dà rahoton/shi ‘they will 


confirm the report/it', ya tsoratar dà yarinyar/ita ‘he frightened the girl/her’, 
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(D-context) na sayar masa dà motar ‘I sold the car for him’. The personal 
pronoun assumes the independent form—strictly speaking, therefore, gr5 verbs 
with da do not operate pre-direct object B- and C-forms parallel to other grades. 
The stem-final consonant /f/ of the gr5 morpheme often undergoes (low-level) 
regressive assimilation/gemination with the initial consonant of the following 
word (dà particle or indirect object), e.g. zân sayar — sayad da gida TII sell 
the house’. ka mayar —^ mayam masa dà kudin ‘return the money to him’, 
sun fadar — fadam mini dà gaba ‘they frightened me’ (see $3.2.2.3 for gr5 in 
indirect object constructions). 

Gr5 verbs (without the da formative) operate weak verbal nouns with - wa in 
the pre-zero A-context, and the floating L tone on the suffix docks onto the 
preceding H to produce a surface F, e.g. mé kaké sayárwa? (< sayar + - wa) 
‘what are you selling?', ina koyárwa à jami'à ‘I teach at university’ (< koyaf + 
- wa). In the Imperative, gr5 verbs manifest the canonical LH pattern, e.g. mayar 
mana! ‘return (it) then", maàyar da littafin/shi! ‘return the book/it!’, màyar 
masa da littafin! ‘return the book to him!’, màishe shi! ‘return it!’ (see $3.2.1.2 


for the special -she B-form). 


3.2.1.1. Grade 5 short forms. Some gr5s operate a so-called "short form" 
before an oblique object, stripped of, and as an alternative to, the full -ar 
extension. This clipping rule is restricted to verbs with an initial light syllable and 
to grO monoverbs. The set of verbs which allow reduction is otherwise 
unpredictable, displaying a range of stem-final consonants. The CVC/CVV 
syllables in the resulting truncated forms are due to a general requirement that the 


final syllable of a gr5 verb be heavy. Examples: 


ba da =/< bayar dà ‘give away’ (< ba/bai ‘give’). bi da =/< biyar da ‘control, 
conquer’ (< bi ‘follow’), Bad da =/< Pata? da ‘lose, waste’ (< fata ‘get lost’), ci 
dà =/< ciyar da ‘feed’ (< ci ‘eat’), fid da =/< fitar dà ‘take out’ (< fita ‘go out’), 
gai dà =/< gayar da ‘greet’ (< gaya ‘tell (to), gaji da =/< gajiyar da ‘bore, 
tire’ (< gaji(ya) ‘become tired’), hau da =/< hawar da ‘mount (s'one on s'th.)' (< 


hau ‘mount’), 1 dà =/< iyař dà ‘implement. finish. accomplish’ (< ivà ‘be able’), 
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ka dà =/< kayar da ‘knock down, fell, overthrow’ (< *ka), kau dà =/< kawar 
da ‘move away/aside, divert’ (< kau ‘move aside’), mai dà =/< mayar da ‘send 
back, return’ (< maya ‘replace’), rau dà =/< rawar da ‘shake’ (cf. rawa 
‘dance/dancing’), sai da =/< sayar da ‘sell’ (< saya ‘buy’), sha dà =/< shayar dà 
‘water (< sha ‘drink’). ta dà =/< tayar da ‘raise up’ (cf. tashi ‘get up’). tafi da 
=/< tafiyar da ‘lead, move along, administer. run’ (< tafi(ya) ‘go’), tsai dà =/< 
tsayar da ‘stop s’th./s’one’ (< tsaya ‘stop, stand’), zub dà =/< zubař da ‘pour 


away/out’ (< zuba ‘pour into’) 


Note too ya da = yar da ‘throw away’ (< *ya) which does not have a 
corresponding long form, and 1 dà =/< isar da ‘deliver, convey’ (< isa ‘reach, 
arrive at’), where the internal /s/ is deleted along with the gr5 suffix (1 dà is also 
the clipped form of tyar da ‘implement, finish, accomplish’). 

The clipped gr5 form can only be used with an overt da-mediated object 
(noun or independent pronoun), e.g. na gai da ita ‘I greeted her’, zai mai da 
kud'in/shi ‘he'll return the money/it’, zân sai dà motàtà ‘I’m going to sell my 
car’. In western dialects the da morpheme behaves as a fused derivational suffix 
(= Gouffé's (1962: 198) "décausative" form), and patterns with gr1 disyllabic 
verbs, appearing with a long final /a/ except in the pre-noun d.o. C-form where it 
is short /a/.4 These fused stems also operate weak verbal nouns with -wā in the 


pre-zero A-context. Examples: 


na gaidà yarinyar/na gaida ta ‘I greeted the girl/her' (< gaida) 

zai maida miki kudin ‘he'll return the money to you’ (< maida) 
suna badawa ‘they are giving (it) away’ (< bada) 

ka zubda ruwan ‘pour the water out’ (< zubda) 


Some of these WH efferential forms are known, and occasionally encountered, in 


SH, e.g. gaida ‘greet’, maida ‘return’, saida ‘sell’, zubda ‘pour away’. 





2Newman (2000: chap. 74: §10) analyzes these dialectal gr5s as originally separate verb stem + 
dà forms which have undergone fusion. In earlier works (Newman 1971b: 197, 1983: 400- 
401). he considered them to be the historically pre-existing forms containing a Proto-Chadic 
verbal extension *-do (or *-da), which was reanalyzed as a discrete particle in the SH gr5s as a 
result of confusion with the preposition da ‘with’ (used with sociative verbs). 
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3.2.1.2. Final -she B-form before direct object pronouns. Before a personal 
pronoun direct object, some (mainly clipped) gr5s can take a -she suffix, without 


the dà particle, as an alternative to the full -ar form, e.g. ka gaishe su = ka 


gayar da su ‘greet them’ (cf. clipped gai da). This B-form allomorph consists of 
the original gr5 -(a)s extension, minus the vowel and with /s/ — /sh/ 


palatalization, plus what 1s probably the same final -e B-form used by gr2 verbs 
with a L tone weak enclitic pronoun, 1.e. cishe < ci-sh-e ‘feed’, fisshe < fit-sh-e 


take out'. Examples (usually restricted to formulaic expressions in SH): 


wannan dabafra za tà fisshe mt ‘this plan will save us’ (cf. fid da) 


zan maishé shi ‘Tl send it back’ (cf. mai da) 

mun saishé ta ‘we sold it (cf. sai dà) 

Allah ya cishe ka ‘you're lucky’ 

(lit. God has fed you, cf. ci da) 

va vashé ni ‘he abandoned me’ (cf. ya/yar da) 
Allah va rahamshe ta ‘may God have mercy on her’ 


(cf. full form gr5 rahamar da) 


There is also a phonotactic requirement that the syllable before the -she suffix be 
heavy. In the case of light syllables, with some non-clipped gr5s, this is fulfilled 
by adding a complex suffix -asshe with an internal geminate /shsh/, e.g. zan 
sanasshé su = zân sanař da sū ‘I'll inform them’, và hütasshe ni = ya hutar 


da ni ‘he left me in peace’. 


3.2.2. Function and meaning 

In earlier descriptions, grade 5 verbs were defined as semantic “causatives”. 
Newman (1983), picking up on reservations expressed by Parsons (1962), was 
the first to recognize that this conventional designation was inappropriate for "a 
large number (perhaps a majority) of [gr5] verbs" (p. 401). Instead, he 
reanalyzed all gr5s as indicating "action directed out and away (from the 
speaker)", and proposed the cover-term "efferential" to characterize this deictic- 


directional notion. (See $13 for analytical predicate causatives formed with the 
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factive verb sa ‘cause’.) The basic syntactic function of gr5 efferential verbs is to 


transitivize intransitive verbs. 


3.2.2.1. Intransitive-based gr5s. Although a strict efferential reading is not a 
necessary condition on the formation of intransitive-based gr5 verbs, the 
syntactic output of the operation is a direct and natural correlate of the gr5 
centrifugal (“action out and away from” etc.) semantics. The switch to gr5 acts to 
increase clausal valency by transitivizing inherently intransitive verbs, whereby 


the action of the verb is transferred from one participant, 1.e. the actor-subject, to 





another, 1.e. the entity/patient which undergoes the effect of the action. Examples: 


a. clwon ya makantar dà majinyacin 'the disease blinded the patient 
(= 2-place gr5tr) 
cf. majinyàcin ya makànce 'the patient went blind' 
(= l-place gr4intr) 

b. makérin ya narkar dà góran ruwa ‘the blacksmith melted the aluminium’ 
(= 2-place gr5tr) 
cf. góran ruwa ya narké 'the aluminium melted' 
(= l-place gr4intr) 

c. nas za ta kwantar da yaron ‘the nurse will lay the boy down’ 
(= 2-place gr5tr) 
cf. yarón zai kwánta 'the boy will lie down' 


(= l-place grlintr) 


In the above verb-pair examples, the gr5 morphological formation increases the 
arguments of the verb by one, e.g. in (c) a new external argument (nás the 
nurse’) is introduced, and the erstwhile external argument (yaron ‘the boy’) is 
internalized as the object of the transitive gr5 kwantar dà ‘lay down’ (« grlintr 


kwanta ‘lie down’). Other derived gr5 transitive~basic intransitive pairs include: 


fadar ‘drop, fail (student) (< fadi gr3b 'fall), farkar ‘awaken’ (< farka grl 


‘wake up’), fitar ‘take out (< fita gr3 ‘go out’). gajiyar ‘tire, bore’ (< gaji gr3* 
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‘be tired’), isar ‘deliver, convey’ (< isa gr3 reach. arrive at’), komar ‘take back, 
return’ (< koma grl ‘go back’), rantsaf¥ ‘swear into office’ (< rantse gr4 ‘swear, 
take oath’), saukar ‘bring down’ (< sauka gr3 ‘get down’), shigar ‘take in' (< 
shiga er3 ‘go in), tafiyar ‘move along, run, administer’ (< tàfi gr3* ‘go’), 
tayar ‘rouse, raise’ (cf. tashi gr3b ‘rise, get up’), tsayar ‘stop sth./s’one’ (< tsaya 
grl ‘stop, stand’), tsirar ‘rescue’ (< tsira gr3a 'escape ). wahalar ‘cause trouble’ 
(« wahala gr3 ‘be in trouble), warkar ‘cure’ (< warke grá ‘recover, get 


better), zaunar ‘sit down, settle s'one' (< zauna grl ‘sit down. settle’) 


3.2.2.2. Transitive-based gr5s. When gr5s are built on base transitive verbs 





they indicate efferential (centrifugal) action directed out and away, either literally 


or metaphorically. Derived gr5 transitive-basic transitive verb-pairs include: 


aunar ‘weigh and sell (< auna grl ‘weigh’), auraF ‘marry off" (< Aura gr2 
marry). bayar ‘give away’ (< ba/bai gr0* ‘give (to)). ciyaF ‘feed’ (< ci gr0 
‘eat'), gaya¥ ‘greet’ (< gaya grl ‘tell to’), hórar ‘train’ (< hora gr2 ‘discipline, 
punish’), jefar ‘throw away’ (< jefa gr2 ‘throw (at)), karantar ‘teach’ (< 
karanta grl ‘read’), koyar ‘teach (student, subject) (< koya gr2 ‘learn’), rabar 
‘divide out’ (< raba grl ‘divide up’), rantar ‘lend’ (< ranta gr2 ‘borrow’), 
samar ‘supply’ (< sàmü gr2 ‘get, obtain’), sanaf¥ ‘inform’ (< sani gr2* ‘know’), 
sayar ‘sell’ (< saya gr2 ‘buy’), shayar ‘give to drink, water’ (< sha grO ‘drink’), 
türar ‘push away’ (< tira grl ‘push’), watsar ‘discard, reject’ (< watsa grl 


‘scatter, disperse’), zubař ‘pour away/out’ (< zuba grl ‘pour (in)’) 


Examples (physical-directional and metaphorical efferential action): 


ya aurar da ’yarsa ‘he married off his daughter’ 
sukan bayar da kudi da yawa ‘they give away lots of money’ 
ya jéfar da Kashi ‘he threw away the bone’ 


gwamnati za ta sàmar da ruwan famfó 


‘the government will supply piped water’ 
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ba na sayarwa Tm not selling (it) 


(= pre-zero weak verbal noun with the - wa suffix) 


Some transitive-based gr5 verbs are subcategorized for two objects, and the first 


dà-marked object is usually a human/animate recipient. Examples: 


ina koyar dà dàlibàn Hausa à Jami'àr Landàn 
‘I teach the students Hausa at London University’ 
likità ya shayar dà yarón magani 


the doctor gave the boy some medicine to drink’ 


In the second example above, the gr5 verb activity (shayar da ‘give to drink’) is 
construed as being transferred from the subject (‘the doctor’) to the object (‘the 
boy’). Notice also that gr5 morphology acts to increase the argument structure of 
the base verb shà 'drink' from a 2-place to a 3-place verb. 

Some speakers can use, or at least recognize, archaic gr5 -ar formations with 
what are genuine direct object complements (B- and C-forms), i.e. with no dà 
particle inserted, e.g. zân sayar motata/ta ‘TIl sell my car/it’ (= more common 
zân sayar dà motata/ita), na karantar Hausa/ta ‘I taught Hausa/it’ (= na 
karantar dà Hausa/ita). Notice that a H tone strong direct object pronoun is 


used in this gr5 construction, as in grs] and 4. 


3.2.2.3. Grade 5 verbs with indirect object complements. Grade 5 1s also the 
most complex grade in terms of syntactic behaviour, especially when the 
complement contains an indirect object NP. In this case, a common constituent 
order in SH is gr5 + IOM wa ‘to, for’ + particle dà + 1.0. NP + oblique object 
NP or complement clause, i.e. where the IOM waà and gr5 dà morphemes occur 


in sequence. Examples: 


an wayar wa dà talakawa kai ‘the people have been enlightened’ 
ya tabbatar wa dà manoma za à ba sù guddümawa 


‘he assured the farmers they would be given assistance’ 
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sunà sayar wa dà IraRi makamai ‘they are selling weapons to/for Iraq’ 


The following variation in co-occurrence of the two markers 1s also attested for 


the sentence ‘they are selling weapons to/for Iraq’: 


sunà sayar wa dà Ira&i dà màkàmai 
(where the object makamai ‘weapons’ is doubled-marked with the particle dà) 
sunà sayar wa Iraf dà makamai (parallel to the pronoun i.o. configuration) 


sunà sayar wa lrà&i makamai (with no da particle) 


With pronominal indirect objects, the linear order is more straightforward. The 
1.0. pronoun comes immediately afer the verb and is followed by the da-marked 


oblique object: 


sunà sayar [mata]; o, dà makamai ‘they are selling weapons to/for it/her’ 


ki gayar [mini];.o, da su 'greet them for me’ 


Another (sometimes preferred) option is to express the recipient as part of a 
ga(re)-headed prepositional phrase after the object, e.g. gwamnati za ta samar 
dà ruwan famfo [gà Rauyenmü] ‘the government will supply piped water to 
our village’, na sayar da motar [ga Musa] I sold the car to Musa’. 
Alternatively. if the basic verb also operates a grl applicative with an equivalent 
meaning ($2.2.2.3), it 1s often used in preference to the gr5 before an indirect 
object, e.g. ya kova mini Hausa ‘he taught me Hausa’. 


3.3. Grade 6 ("ventive-centripetal" = motion “hither’’) 


Grade 6 is highly productive, contains transitive and intransitive verbs, and can 
be used with any semantically compatible base verb. It is also the most 
Straightforward in terms of morphosyntactic behaviour and meaning. See also 
Newman (2000: chap. 74: $11). 
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3.3.]. Form 


Grade 6 A-form  B-form  C-form  D-form 

Transitive & H -0 H -0 H -0 H -ō 

intransitive dauko dauko  dďaukō dauko bring 
Ventive- kirawo . kirawo | kiràawo kirawo — call (here) 
centripetal dawo dawo 'come back 


Gr6 verbs have all H tones and suffix long -6, e.g. primary grl koma ‘go back’ 
+ tone-integrating ö)H > er6 komo ‘come back’, gr1 řubùtā ‘write’ + 6)H 5 
gr6 rubuto ‘write and send to’, gr2 saya ‘buy’ + QUE es er6 sayo ‘buy and 
bring’, gr3 fita ‘go out’ + 6)H 2 er6 fito ‘come out’. The final vowel is invariant 
long -6 in all (A-D) positions, e.g. (A) ban kawo ba ‘I didn't bring (it), (B) 
bàn kawo shi ba ‘I didn't bring it’, (C) bàn kàwo littafin ba ‘I didn't bring the 
book’, (D) ban kawo maka littafin ba ‘I didn't bring you the book’. The L tone 
(B-form) direct object pronoun would seem to be from the same weak clitic set 
required by gr2 verbs, i.e. not the strong H tone pronouns used with derivative 
gr4 verbs, but could be the result of analogic pressure from all H tone grO verb + 
pronoun constructions where the pronouns take polar (L) tone on the surface 
(though not underlyingly). In pre-pausal (A-form) position, the gr6 final -ō 
vowel is durationally shorter and checked by glottal closure, e.g. na dawo 
[dàwo-?] Tve come back’, ki fito [fito-?] “come out’. 

Newman (1977b) reconstructs *-wo as the original gr6 suffix, and it has 
possibly been preserved on derivative gr6 forms built on some grO monosyllabic 
verb stems and HH CiCa verbs, e.g. jawo ‘pull in this direction’ (< ja ‘pull’), 
shawo (with kan ‘head of’) ‘confront, tackle’ (< sha ‘drink’), ciwo (also ciy6) 
‘eat and return’ (< ci ‘eat’), viw6 (also contracted yo/wo) ‘do sth. and come’ (< yi 
‘do’), sawo ‘place here’ (< sâ ‘put, place’ ?« grl saka), and kiraw6 ‘summon. 
call here’ (< kira ‘call’). (The /w/ before the final -ð in these gr6 verbs could, 
however, simply be a transitional glide.) The monoverbs bi ‘follow’ and ji ‘hear, 
feel’ appear as gr6 biyo ‘follow in this direction’ and Jiyo ‘hear and come’, and 
these forms are probably built on original disyllabic stems *biya and *jiya. Note 


too gr6 hawō ‘mount and come’ (< gr0* hau ‘mount’), and kawo ‘bring’ (< 
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erO* kai ‘take’ ?« *kaya). Some gr6 verbs are built on already derived stems, 
e.g. shanyo ‘drink up and come’ (< gr0 sha ‘drink’ + gr4 -ny(e)- + gró -6)H), 
See also Abdoulaye (1992), Caron (1983, 1991), and Newman (2000: chap. 74: 
$13) for variants formed with an infixal -(i)k- ventive extension in the Maradi 
and Ader dialects. 

Gr6 verbs employ regular weak verbal nouns with the - wa suffix when no 
object follows (transforming the preceding H tone syllable to a F), e.g. sunà 
fitówa ‘they are coming out’, mé yaké kawówa? ‘what is he bringing?’, Hasan 
ne ke karantówa ‘it’s Hassan who is reading (the news)’. In the Imperative, 
they manifest the paradigmatic LH melody in all contexts, e.g. shigo! ‘come in!’, 
kàwo shi nan! ‘bring it here, mIRó (mini) gishiri! ‘pass (me) the salt!’. Note 
too the idiomatic gr6-headed verb phrase kawo kai ‘arrive, turn up’ (lit. bring 
self/head). 


3.5.2. Function and meaning 

Grade 6 includes both transitive and intransitive verbs, all of which indicate 
"ventive-centripetal" motion, real or figurative, from a given starting-point to a 
goal (cf. the essentially "centrifugal" grade 5 with the opposite deictic-directional 
value). In the absence of contextual indications to the contrary, the default deictic 


centre for gr6 verbs is the location of the speaker at the time of the utterance. 


Examples: 
sun biyó ta nan ‘they followed/came this way’ (« bi ‘follow’) 
wata dàbàrà tà fado min ʻa plan came to me’ (< fádi ‘fall’) 
yara suna janyó kara ‘the children are pulling the cart in this direction’ 


(= gr6 built on gr4 < grO ja ‘pull’) 

ka jawo kujera ‘pull up a chair’ (< ja ‘pull’) 

za ka shigo? ‘are you going to come in?’ 

(< shiga ‘go in, enter’) 

rikici ya taso ‘a problem has come up’ (< tashi ‘get up, arise’) 


và yiwo aikin ‘he did the work and came back’ (« yi ‘do, make’) 
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The locus can, however, switch to other non-first person referents: 


zán bugó wa Musa waya TII telephone Musa’ (< bugà ‘beat. strike’) 
Usman Mühammeéd kè karanto mukü làbàri 

‘Usman Muhammed is reading the news to you’ (< karànta read") 

na kirawo su dà safe 

‘I called (telephoned) them in the morning’ (< kira ‘call’) 

zân lēķð ki ‘TIl look in on you’ (< 1éKa ‘peep. look (at)’) 
zan rubuto miki takarda kullum 


‘TIl write to you all the time’ (< Fubuta ‘write’) 
With some gr6 verbs, the ventive-centripetal reading is not as transparent, e.g. 


majinyacin ya farfado ‘the patient recovered’ 

(cf. fafkà ‘wake up’) 

za sù DBulló wa wannàn matsala ‘they will confront this problem’ 
(< Hulla ‘appear’) 

ya shawo kan al’amarin ‘he confronted/tackled the issue’ 
(< sha ‘drink’) 

idan ya zamanto haka ‘if that’s how it turns out’ 


(cf. zama ‘become ) 


Because of their inherent ventive-centripetal semantics, gr6 verbs are often 
used with a benefactive meaning. The benefactee is often expressed as an indirect 


object and subjects are typically auto-benefactive. Examples: 


ya sato wa dan-kasuwa kudi ‘he stole some money for the trader’ 
(< sata ‘steal’) 

Cf. er4 ya sace wa dan-kasuwa kudi 

‘he stole some money from the trader 

yana sayo wa yarinyarsa kayan ado 


‘he buys jewelry for his girlfriend’ (< saya ‘buy’) 
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tà sayó wa kántà zané 'she bought a body-cloth for herself 
sun nemo Karin girma ‘they sought promotion’ (« néma ‘look for’) 
và mato à kanta ‘he was crazy about her’ (lit... died on her) 


(< mutu ‘die’) 
Other common gr6 verbs include: 


auro ‘marry and bring’ (< aura ‘marry’), baro ‘leave and come (back)’ (< bari 
leave). dauko ‘bring’ (< dauka ‘pick up. carry’). fáró ‘begin at distance’ (< 
farà 'begin), gangaro ‘roll down here’ (< gangara ‘roll down’), is6 ‘arrive 
(here) («isa ‘arrive. reach’), kóró ‘drive in this direction’ (< kórà ‘drive 
(away)'), saukó ‘come down’ (< sàuka ‘get down’), taho ‘come’ (< tafi ‘go’), 


türó ‘send here’ (< türà ‘send’) 


Sociative gr6 verbs (usually motion-verbs), extended with the preposition da 
‘with’ before an oblique object, include: aikó da ‘send here’, dawo da ‘come 
back/return with’, fito da ‘come out with’, shigo da ‘come in with’, z6 da ‘come 
with, bring’, e.g. yana dawowa (gida) da yaronsa ‘he’s coming back (home) 
with his son’, where dawówa is a gr6 weak verbal noun followed by a da- 
headed NP adjunct. It is also possible to produce hybrid ventive-efferential verbs 
which combine gr6 morphology with the efferential gr5 particle da used before 
ODIECIS, 6.0: ana dawo da wuta ‘power is being restored’, where daw6 da is a 


finite combined gr6/5 verb (see also $4). 
3.4. Grade 7 ("affected-subject") 


Together with grade 5 efferentials, grade 7 (intransitive only) is the least 
productive of the secondary grades. Various treatments are to be found in: 
Abdoulaye (1991, 1992, 1999), Bature (1991: 96ff.), Caron (1988), Gouffé 
(1988), Parsons (1971/72: 77-78), and especially Jaggar (1981a, b, 1988a) and 
Newman (2000: chap. 74: $12). 
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3d. Porm 


Grade 7 A-form B-form C-form D-form 

Intransitive (L)LH -u H -ar D-suffix 

Affected- gyaru ‘be well fixed’ 
subject (inc. karantu 'be well read' 
passive) auku aukar happen 


Grade 7 verbs end in an invariant A-form short -u and have LH tones (the initial 
L spreading leftwards), e.g. primary transitive grl dafa ‘cook’ + tone-integrating 
u)LH — er7 dahu ‘be good and cooked’, grl karàntà ‘read’ + i) bd es 7 
karantu ‘be well read (e.g. person, book)’, grl wulaKanta ‘humiliate’ + u)LH 
— gr7 wulakantu ‘be completely humiliated’. With a few exceptions, e.g. jitu 
‘have good relations with’ (transcribed in many works with a short medial /i/), 
gr7 verbs are all relatable to extant source verbs, usually primary but occasionally 
secondary. Gr0 monoverbs and HH CiCa verbs insert an epenthetic /w/ glide 
before the extension (occasionally /y/ with the -i monoverb ci), e.g. ciwu (= 
ciyu) ‘be eaten up’ (« ci ‘eat’), yiwu ‘be possible’ (< yi ‘do’), shawu ‘be drunk’ 
(< sha ‘drink’), kirawu ‘be summoned’ (< kira ‘call, summon’). Note too janyu 
‘be completely pulled out’, a gr7 built on an already derivative gr4 verb jànye (< 
ja ‘pull’). The gr7 forms of the clipped verbs bi ‘follow’ (< *biyà), gaji ‘be tired 
(< *gajiya) and tafi ‘go, travel’ (< *tàfiyà), i.e. biyu ‘be followed’, gajiyu ‘be 
tired out’, and tafiyu ‘be well travelled, travel a long distance’, are all based on 
the historically original stems. 

Although essentially intransitive with A-forms only, a few gr7 verbs 
subcategorize for indirect object complements, but they obligatorily switch, like 
grs2 and 3, to another grade or extension for their D-forms, e.g. me ya aukar 
wa Audü? ‘what happened to Audu?' (= -ar D-suffix verb « gr7 àuku 
‘happen’) (see $5 for details). Gr7 verbal nouns are formed with the inflectional 
- wa suffix, e.g. sun fara taruwa ‘they have started to assemble’, ba ta 
gyaruwa ‘it’s not fixable’. The final -uwa of the weak verbal noun can simplify 


to -0, e.g. kifin ba yà yanko (</= yankuwa) ko dàho (</= dahuwa) ‘the fish 
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cannot be cut up or cooked’. In the Imperative (rare), gr7s appear with the regular 
LH melody, e.g. rabu da shi! ‘ignore him!’ (= gr7 sociative verb with actor 


subject). 


2.4.2. | Function and meaning 

The major grammatical function of grade 7 is to trim verbal valency by 
detransitivizing monotransitive base verbs, and it is thus the functional mirror- 
image of the transitivizing subset of gr5 efferential verbs. Gr7s can also be 
formed, though less frequently, on primary intransitive stems. The semantic 
correlate of this derivational process is a verb whose surface grammatical subject 
is affected, often totally, by the action of the verb—the “affected-subject” (Jaggar 
1988a). Parsons (1971/72: 77-78) uses the label "sustentative", 1.e. “having fully 
sustained, or being capable of sustaining, the transitive action of the verb", but 
the advantage of the cover-term "affected-subject" is that it generalizes to both 
passive and non-passive gr7s, and is also more transparent and recognizable. In 
terms of thematic relations, there are two basic subcategories of affected-subject, 


expressing differing degrees of control over the gr7 monadic activity. 


3.4.2.1. Affected-subject = semantic patient. In this patient-oriented subclass, 
the affected-subject (usually inanimate) is acted on, and the gr7-mediated 
expression has passive semantics. An agent-of-passive is implied with gr7s but 
not naturally expressed—cf. gr4 unaccusatives where there is no necessary 
implication of external causation (§3.1.2.3). Examples (active transitive 


constructions and related gr7 passives): 





‘she cooked the meat’ (< dafa grl ‘cook’) 


à 
— nama ya dàhu (gr7) ‘the meat is well cooked’ 





In the above example, the internal argument (nama ‘meat’) of the underlying 
transitive C-form verb (dafà ‘cook’) appears as the new single external argument 


of the passive gr7 verb dàhu 'be well cooked'. Other examples are: 
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zai gyarà motar ‘he’s going to fix the car’ 


(< gyárà grl ‘fix, repair’) 


— méotàr tà gvàru (gr7) 'the car has been completely fixed' 
Dàràwo và fasa gilàshin the thief smashed the glass’ 


(< fasa grl ‘smash, break’) 


— gilashin ya fàsu (gr7) ‘the glass was smashed up’ 
sun ci abinci ‘they ate the food’ (< ci grO ‘eat’) 
— abinci ya ciwu (gr7) ‘the food was all eaten up’ 
sun kafà sabuwar kasuwa ‘they set up a new market’ 





(< kafa grl ‘set up, establish’) 





— kasuwa ta kafu (gr7) ‘the market has finally been set up’ 


The above paired examples also show that gr7 semantic passives also typically 
entail the intensive meaning of action well/completely/thoroughly etc. done, and 
some gr7s have a (related) resultative-terminal force. The precise nature of the 
interface between gr7 semantics and tense-aspect or mood has yet to be 
determined, but this additional entailment is especially evident when the verb 
occurs with a Perfective TAM. When used with an Imperfective TAM, particularly 
the negative, passive gr7 (verbonominal) expressions typically take on a 


“potentiality” ("can be X-ed/is-X-able") reading. Examples: 


motar tana gyaruwa ‘the car can be repaired/is repairable’ 
ribar ba ta faduwa ‘the profit was beyond words (not statable)’ 
kogin yana Kétaruwa ‘the river is crossable’ 


wannan àl'amàii ba ya boyuwa ‘this matter cannot be concealed’ 


The same potentiality construal is also available in the Future and Potential, 
though these TAMs tend not to express the same degree of generic time-stability 


as the Imperfective. Examples: 


motàr tá gyaru (Pot.) ‘the car will be/is repairable’ 


kógin ya Ketaru (Pot.) ‘the river will be crossable’ 
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wannàn àl'amàri bà zái Bóyu ba (Fut.) this matter will not be concealed’ 
wannàn nama ba zai vànku ba (Fut.) ‘this meat cannot be cut/cut off 
(where the gr7 yànku can correspond either to gr! yanka ‘cut’ or gr2 partitive 


yanka ‘cut (piece) off’) 


Hausa-speakers are generally reluctant to allow an overtly expressed agent in 
er7 passive expressions—despite the fact that real-world causation clearly has to 
be inferred—considering them to be awkward if not impossible. The basic 
function of gr7 passives is to focus attention on the single-participant subject— 
the undergoer-patient—and how it has been affected by the verbal action. The 
identity of the defocussed agent is thus largely irrelevant. Although 
decontextualized agent-of-gr7 passive configurations have been reported, they 
are at best only marginally felicitous, at least in SH, and are usually only 


acceptable in highly restricted discourse contexts. Examples: 


sun yi sun yi sù gyara motàr, Amma ta Ki gyaruwa... 
‘they tried and tried to fix the car, but it refused to be fixed...’ 


..then eventually it was fixed by the mechanic/by him’ 


In this example the preceding discourse mention of attempts to ‘fix the car’ 
creates the referential-pragmatic background required for the agent to be overtly 
expressed as an adjunct, using a prepositional phrase formed with a ‘at, in’ plus 
the locative noun wurin ‘place of’ in the genitive form. Bature (1991: 98-111, 
131) also cites examples like wannan Rofàr ta budu wajen Audù ‘this door 
was opened by Audu’ for SH, in which the overt human agent-of-passive Audu 
‘Audu’ is introduced by wajen (= wurin), and wannan gilashin ya fasu dà 
güdumaà ‘this glass was broken with a hammer’, where the inanimate instrument 
güdumaà ‘hammer’ is part of a prep. phrase headed by instrumental dà ‘with’. 
Abdoulaye (1991, 1992: 254ff.) reports agent-of-passive phrases introduced by 
the prep. ga for his own (Maradi) dialect, e.g. kudi sun àiku ga Abdu ‘the 


money was sent by Audu’, zaki ya yànku gà mafarauta ‘the lion was killed by 
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the hunters’. Note too the following ga-headed prep. phrases from Parsons 
(1971/72: 78n): wannan hanya bà tà biyuwa gà mánvan motoci ‘this road is 
impassable to/for/by heavy lorries’, bindigàr nan bà za tà hàrbu gà mütüm 


daya ba ‘this gun cannot be fired by one man’. 





Also attested, though not as widespread, are cases of gr7s with passive-like 
semantics based on underlying intransitive verbs—often motion-verbs—which 
are subcategorized for locatives. The locative complements can appear as gr7 


affected-subjects, i.e. where no valency-trimming is involved. Examples: 


gàrinmü bà ya komuwa saboda yaki 

‘our town can't be returned to because of the war’ (< intr. grl komà return) 
wannan dāki ya shigu ‘this room is chock-full’ 

(lit. has been well entered, < intr. gr3 shiga ‘enter’) 

wannan unguwa ta zaunu ‘this ward is well settled (populated)’ 


(< intr. grl zauna ‘settle’) 


3.4.2.2. Affected-subject = (human) actor and/or experiencer. The same gr7 
derivational morphology is also exploited to signal clauses where the surface 
subject is the actor and/or experiencer affected by the verbal event (because the 
actor and experiencer roles often overlap I am handling them together). Many of 
the verbs in this subset do not have the intensive "action well done, etc.” 
semantics associated with patient-oriented passive gr/s, and they include 
“reciprocals” with plural subjects. Some are semantically analogous to medio- 


passive “middle” constructions. Examples: 


Sidi dà matarsa zà sù rabu 
‘Sidi and his wife are going to separate (from each other)’ (< raba grl ‘divide’) 
likitocin suna taruwa da safe 


‘the doctors collect/meet together in the morning’ (< tara grl ‘collect’) 


Reciprocal gr7 verbs often function as sociative verbs with the prep. da ‘with’ 
and a following oblique object—either a reciprocal pronoun (optional) or other 


non-coreferential personal pronoun (with singular or plural subjects). Examples: 
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mun sadu (da jünà) à Kano ‘we met (with each other) in Kano’ 
(< sada erl ‘introduce’) 
ya gàmu dà ita à hanya ‘he met her on the road’ (< gama grl ‘join’) 


ban taba haduwa da shi ba Tve never met him’ (< had’a grl ‘join’) 


Note too the following more idiomatic, emotive reciprocal gr7 verbs (in this case 
with the extra intensive entailment): digu ‘get on well’ (< diga gr3 ‘drip’), jitu 
‘be on close terms’ (< ?), shà&u ‘get on well, be thick (with)’ (< shake er4 ‘fill 
up, choke’). 

Some actor/undergoer-subject gr7s allow the rule to operate on underlying 


intransitive verbs with no valency-reduction, to which they add the intensive 


force. Examples: 


dan-sintiri ya tsàvu à rana ‘the sentry stood for a long time in the sun’ 
(« intr. grl tsaya ‘stand up’) 
ta zaunu a gida ‘she sat for a long time at home’ 


(< intr. gri zauna ‘sit (down)’) 


See also daidaitu ‘reach complete agreement (< daidaita gr3 ‘reach 
agreement’), gajiyu ‘be dog-tired’ (« gàji(yà) gr3* ‘be tired’), himmantu ‘do 
utmost’ (« himmanta gr3 ‘strive’), tafiyu ‘travel a long distance’ (« tafi(ya) 
or3* ‘oo, travel’), wadatu ‘prosper well’ (< wadata gr3 ‘prosper’). 

In some cases, the gr7 actor/experiencer expression can have a more 
specialized, extended metaphorical reading. sometimes alongside its basic, 


patient-oriented passive meaning. Examples: 


Musa ya bugu ‘Musa was good and drunk’ 

(< buga gr2 ‘beat, hit’, cf. passive zané ya bügu ‘the body-cloth was well 
beaten’) 

Audü và gógu 'Audu is an old hand/very polished' 

(< gógà grl rub on. polish’, cf. tasa¥ tà gògu ‘the bowl was well polished’) 

dalibin ya karantu ‘the student is well read’ 


(< karanta grl ‘read’, cf. littafin ya karantu ‘the book is well read’) 
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Note also Karu ‘benefit’ (< Kara grl ‘increase’), mótsu ‘be crazy, stirred up, 
disturbed’ (< motsà grl ‘move, stir’), rasu ‘die’ (< rasa gr1 ‘lack, lose’), tabu 
‘be mad (touched)’ (< taba gr1 ‘touch’). 

A number of common event-verbs occur as er7s. e.g. àuku ‘happen’ (< auka 
grl ‘attack, collapse on’), faru ‘happen’ (< fara grl ‘begin’), and wànzu 
‘happen’ (cf. gr5 wanzar ‘cause to last long’), as do some complement-taking 
verbs (used with dummy 3m subject pronouns), e.g. kyàutu ‘be suitable, fitting’ 
(< kyauta grl ‘be kind to’), yiwu ‘be possible’ (< yi grO 'do'). Other regularly 
encountered gr7 verbs include: damu ‘be concerned, bothered’ (< dama gr2 
‘worry’), gamsu ‘be pleased’ (< gamsa gr2 ‘please’), kàdu ‘shake, tremble’ (< 
kada grl ‘shake’), kasu ‘fall/group into classes’ (< kasa grl ‘divide up’), natsu 
‘ponder’ (< natsa grl ‘settle down’), watsu ‘scatter’ (< watsa grl ‘scatter, 
spread’). 

Finally, in addition to the reciprocal verbs noted above, several gr7 verbs can 
be extended with the prep. da ‘with’ to form complex sociative verbs, e.g. damu 
da ‘be concerned (about)’, gamsu da ‘be pleased/satisfied with’, kamu da ‘be 


infected (taken) with (disease)’. 


4. Grade/Extension Stacking 


Where phonologically possible—basically when the first element of the leftmost 
extension is a consonant (e.g. gr4 -ny(&))—secondary grades can occasionally 
cooccur (to a maximum of two), e.g. sha-ny-o gr4/6 ‘drink up and come’, where 
the gr6 -0)H suffix is attached to a stem which is already a derivative gr4 shá- 
nye ‘drink up’ (< sha grO ‘drink’). The overall tone melody is imposed by the 
rightmost extension, and the output usually combines the meanings of both 
extensions. Layering of two extensions is lexically restricted but is particularly 
common with grO monoverbs. Other examples of double-extended stems are 


(intermediate gr4 verbs not always attested with the same lexical meaning): 


janyo gr4/6 ‘pull all here’ < jánye gr4 ‘pull all’ (cf. jā grO ‘pull’) 


sanyo gr4/6 ‘put on and come’ < sánya grl ‘put on’ 
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kiranyo gr4/6 ‘summon here’ (rare) < kira grO ‘summon’ 


shanyu gr4/7 ‘be completely spread out to dry < shanya grl ‘spread out to dry’ 


In WH, dialectal gr5 efferential verbs with the fused -da formative can 
provide input for other secondary grade formations, e.g. (stem-gr5-gr6) sai-d-0 


‘sell and return (here)’ (cf. saya ‘buy’). Examples: 


tādā ‘raise up’ gr5 — tad6 gr5/6 ‘raise up and return’ (cf. tashi ‘get up’) 

bada ‘give away’ gr5 — bad6 gr5/6 ‘give away and return’ and bàdu gr5/7 ‘be 
given away’ (cf. ba ‘give (toy) 

fiddà ‘take out’ gr5 — fiddo gr5/6 ‘bring out’ and fiddu gr5/7 ‘be taken out’ 
(cf. fita 'go out’) 


maida ‘give back’ gr5 — maido gr5/6 ‘bring back’ (cf. maya ‘replace’) 


Combined gr6/5 verbs have the -6)H morphology and ventive-centripetal 
semantics of gr6 (motion) verbs but function syntactically as transitive gr5 
efferentials with the formative da, e.g. Dullo dà ‘introduce (plan), dawo da 
‘bring back, restore’, farfad'o da ‘revive’, fito da ‘bring out’, jüyo da ‘turn over 
(page). shigo da ‘bring in, import’. Examples (some containing finite gr6/5 


verbs in infinitival VPs): 


manajàn kamfanin lantarki ya Ki amincéwa dà dàwo dà wuta 

‘the manager of the electricity company refused to restore the power 

ya ull wa dà gwamnati sabuwar dabara 

‘he introduced a new plan to the government 

(= IOM wa + dà order common with gr5) 

sun farà fito dà kaya they have started to bring out the stuff 
za à farfad'o dà tattalin arzikin Rasar Nijerivà 

the Nigerian economy will be revived' 


suna shigō dà miyagun Kwayoyi ‘they are importing drugs’ 
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The corresponding gr6 sociative (dà ‘with’) verbs, e.g. bullé da ‘come out with’, 
shigo da ‘come in with’, are isomorphic with gr6/5 verbs except in nonfinite 
positions, where the - wa verbal noun suffix attaches to the A-form, e.g. 
gwamnati tana bull6wa dà wasu sàbbin manufofi ‘the government is coming 
out with some new policies’, malamai suna shigówa da yaran ‘the teachers are 
coming in with the children’. Because of the finite form surface identity and close 
semantics, the gr6/5 and sociative gr6 constructions seem to be merging for some 


speakers. 


5. Verbs (Grs 2, 3, 7) which Switch to an Extension or other Grade before 
Indirect Objects 


Whereas in grades O (final -a), 1, 4, 5, and 6, the pre-indirect object D-form is 
identical with the pre-zero citation A-form, grades 2, 3, and 7 verbs cannot be 
used before an indirect object.? Instead, their occurring D-forms—with all TAMs 
including the Imperfective in nonfinite environments—are the output of an 
obligatory switch to another pre-datival form or derivational extension (like most 
Chadic languages). Depending upon the required meaning and/or dialect, they 
normally shift to one of the following extensions or grades: either a special 
inflectional all H tone -ar D-suffix, or one of the derivative forms available 
within the grade system proper, e.g. a gri applicative final -a form, a gr4 
separative-deprivative (often malefactive), or a gr6 ventive-centripetal (often 
benefactive) verb. Individual verbs vary considerably with regard to whether 
they can occur with one or more of the above extensions, and the choice 1s also 


subject to variation between individual speakers. 





3There is some evidence that the underlying final -i C-form of gr2 verbs was probably used 
before indirect objects, a pre-existing feature preserved in dialectally and lexically restricted 
examples such as ya bügi wa Audü yaro ‘he beat Audu's boy’ (lit...beat IOM Audu...). See 
Jaggar & Munkaila (1995), Munkaila (1990: 152-55). and also Pilszczikowa (1969: 20-22). 
who cites gr2 D-forms with a long final -1. 
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One extension regularly utilized by transitive gr2 and intransitive gr3/7 verbs in 
the syntactically restricted pre-indirect object environment is the all H tone -ar)H 
inflectional D-suffix (the final -F of which regularly assimilates to and geminates 
with the initial consonant of the following ma- or wa i.o. marker).4 Many gr2/3 
verbs take the D-suffix (2 Newman's 2000: chap. 39 "pre-dative suffix") as an 
alternative to, or sometimes to the exclusion of, the applicative (grl) extension. 


Examples: 


zan dibar/m maka ‘TIL get (them) out for you’ 

(« diba gr2 ‘dip/take out’) 

na némar/w wa yaran abinci ‘I looked for some food for the boys’ 
(< nema gr2 ‘look for’) 

za tà tambayar/m maka labafrin ‘she'll ask for the news for you’ 

(< tambaya gr2 ‘ask’) 

ta haifar/m masa ’ya’ya dà yawa ‘she bore many children for him’ 

(< haifa gr2 ‘give birth to’) 


ya sátar/m musü mota ‘he stole a car for/from them’ 


^ 
un 


ata gr2 ‘steal’) 
ya shigar/m mini gida ‘he entered my house (without asking)’ 


(< shiga gr3 ‘enter’) 





^A number of Hausaists. e.g. Frajzyngier (1985), Parsons (1971/72), and Pilszezikowa (1969), 
have claimed that the distinctive -ar D-suffix used to inflect gr2/3/7 verbs pre-dativally is the 
same as the grade 5 efferential final -ar (« *-as). However, the similarity is superficial, and 
compelling evidence against this identification is presented in Jaggar & Munkaila (1995), and 
Newman (1973, 1977b, 1983, 1991b). Newman (1977b) relates the D-suffix to a Proto-Chadic 
"destinative" *-in extension, possible reflexes of which are attested in archaic and lexically 
restricted D-position verbs like tasan wa ‘approach’. zaburan wa ‘spring upon’, sanan wa 
‘inform’, gudun wa ‘run away from’ etc., although in Newman (2000: 283), he shows less 
confidence in this identification. Jaggar & Munkaila (1995), on the other hand, attempt to 
derive the final consonant -F from an original pleonastic 3f object pronoun *t. Neither 
hypothesis is secure, however, and the identity of the final consonant of the -af D-suffix 
remains unresolved. Other attempts, both synchronic and etymological. at explaining the D- 
suffix include: Abdoulaye (1992), Gouffé (1988), Jaggar (1992b). Munkaila (1990), and Swets 
(1989. 
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ya tasam mata dà fadà ‘he set about her angrily’ 

(« tashi gr3b ‘get up’) 

tà tübar/w wà mijintà 'she begged her husband's forgiveness' 
(< tuba gr3a ‘repent’) 

mé ya aukar/w wa babarka? ‘what happened to your mother?’ 

(« auku gr7 ‘happen’) 

yárán sunà tàrar/m masa ‘the children were gathering around him’ 
(« taru gr7 ‘meet, gather together’) 


(àuku and tàru are unique within gr7 in taking the D-suffix) 


For some speakers, the -ař)H D-suffix is most naturally used with a Perfective 
TAM, a tense-aspect constraint which flows from the fact that use of this 
extension often correlates with a high degree of conscious agent-subject 


involvement in the completion of the verbal activity. Examples: 


sun/suka némaf masa aiki (= Perfective/Focus-Perfective TAMs) 
‘they looked for a job for him’ 

but ?zà st/suna/sukan nemar masa aiki 

they will look/are looking/look for a job for him’ 


(= Future/Imperfective/Habitual TAMs) 


There are also a handful of fixed expressions made up of a verb followed by 
the mà IOM normally used by WH speakers before i.o. nouns (= SH wa),> e.g. 
cim ma (also ci ma/wa) ‘overtake, accomplish, achieve’ (< ci grO ‘conquer’, now 
a fused compound grl verb cimma for some speakers), im mà (also i ma/wa) 
‘be match for, control’ (< iyà grl ‘can, be able’), isam ma ‘be up to, be equal to’ 
(« isa gr2 ‘suffice’), and tasam ma (also tasar wa) ‘attack, head for’ (< tashi 


or3b ‘get up, arise’). The verb + D-suffix tasam ma allows an alternative clipped 





> Although the i.o. markers wa and ma/ma- are analyzable as allomorphs synchronically, 
historically they derive from separate sources. Wa is probably relatable to the polysemic 
preposition gà ‘(in relation) to, in, on, etc.’, and mà/ma- are either allomorphs of an original 
possessive marker/pronoun (Newman 1982), or derive from the IOM wa itself (Newman 2000: 
chap. 39). 


n2 
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D-form tam mà, and heavy syllable H tone clipped forms are common with 


some other D-position verbs. Examples: 


na daukà/dau wa Audü kaya ‘I picked up the loads for Audu’ 

(< dauka gr2 ‘pick up’) 

sunà fadà/far must ‘they are attacking/falling on them’ 

(< fadi gr3b ‘fall’) 

và sama/sam mini gōřò ‘he got some kolanut for me’ 

(< sàmü gr2 ‘get. obtain’) 

zán saya/sai wa matata rigà TII buy a dress for my wife 

(< saya gr2 ‘buy ) 

ya zamar/zam mini jiki ‘it became second nature (body) to me’ 


(< zama gr3a ‘become’) 


The (?clipped) verb ’yan/’yam ‘give a little to’ subcategorizes for an indirect 
object only, e.g. ka ’yan wa abokina abinci ‘give a bit of food to my friend’, ka 
"vam mini goro ‘give me a bit of kolanut’, and is possibly related to other words 


expressing the general notion ‘freedom’, e.g. ’yanta grl ‘free’, 'yanci ‘freedom’. 
5.2. Grade-switching before indirect objects 


A number of mainly grade 2 and grade 3 verbs switch to another derivative grade 
before an indirect object—either an applicative grl form, a separative-deprivative 
er4 (especially with gr3), or a ventive-centripetal gr6 verb (see also Newman 
2000: chap. 39). The exact choice of grade is often determined by the required 
semantics—applicative grl verbs denote that the verbal action has been applied 
(on)to the indirect object, separative-deprivative gr4 verbs are usually exploited 
when a malefactive reading is required on the indirect object, and ventive- 
centripetal gr6 verbs often correlate with a benefactive role for the indirect object. 
With some lexical verbs, there can also be a partial overlap between the 


applicative grl, -ar D-suffix and gr4 pre-datival forms. Examples: 
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Gr2/3 verb — HL(H) final -à applicative grl 

zán fadà wa mijina labarin TII tell the news to my husband’ 

(< fada gr2 ‘tell, state’) 

ina néma wa várán/musü àbinci 

Tm looking for some food for the boys/them’ (< néma gr2 ‘look for’) 

na roka wa Mamman kudi | begged for some money for Mamman’ 
(< ròkā gr2 ‘beg’) 

an shirgà masa kaya ‘he’s been given a huge load’ 

(< shirga gr2 ‘do much’) 

an soka masa wuka ‘he was stabbed with a knife’ 

(< sókà gr2 ‘stab’) 

za ta tambaya maka làbarin ‘she'll ask for the news for you’ 

(< tambaya gr2 ‘ask’) 

ya hakura mata ‘he gave up on her’ 

(< hakKura gr3 ‘be patient’) 

sun fadà wa abokan gaba ‘they fell on the enemy’ 

(« fadi gr3b ‘fall’) 

na yařdà wa matata tà zo Ingilà ‘I agreed for my wife to come to England’ 


(< yarda 913 ‘agree’) 


With some verbs, especially gr2, the applicative grl extension and the -ar D- 
suffix can, for some speakers, be substituted for each other without any real 


meaning difference. Examples: 


tà haifa = haifam masa ’ya’ya dà yawa ‘she bore many children for him’ 


(< haifa gr2 ‘give birth to’) 


£2 


na rófà = ró&ar wa Mamman kudi 


‘I begged for some money for Mamman’ (< rófà gr2 ‘beg’) 


£2v 
I 


zab 


t2 


n zabar wa matata rīgā ‘I chose a dress for my wife’ 
(< zàBà gr2 ‘choose’) 
ya hakura = hakuram mata ‘he gave up on her’. 


(< haKura gr3 ‘be patient’) 
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In other lexically-specific cases, a meaning difference can sometimes result from 


a differential D-form grl applicative vs. D-suffix choice. Examples: 


zân yanka maka nama TII cut off a piece of (my) meat for you’ 
(= grl-D applicative < yanka gr2 ‘cut off piece’) 

cf. zin yankam maka nama 

‘TH cut off a piece of (my or your) meat for you’ (= gr2 + D-suffix) 

na néma masa aiki ‘I looked for a job for him’ 

(= grl-D applicative < néma gr2 ‘look for’) 

cf. nā némam masa aiki ‘I sought his job’ (= malefactive) 

or ‘] looked for a job for him’ (= gr2 + D-suffix) 

ya soka wa dabbà wuka ‘he plunged a knife into the animal’ 


(= grl-D applicative < s0ka gr2 ‘stab’) 


ga 


cf. ya sokam masa dabbà ‘he stabbed his animal’ (= gr2 + D-suffix) 


Gr2/3 verb — HL(H) final -ë separative-deprivative gr4 (i.o. often = 


malefactive): 


Dàràwón ya sacé wa Masa kudi ‘the thief stole some money from Musa’ 
(= gr4-D < sata gr2 ‘steal’) 

wa zai sanê maka? ‘who would take any notice of you?’ 
(= gr4-D < sani gr2* ‘know’) 

ya Bace mini ‘he was lost from my sight 

(= gr4-D < Data gr3b ‘get lost’) 

rana tà Dàcé musü ‘their luck ran out 

(lit. day 3f.PF get spoiled IOM.3pl, = gr4-D < Daci gr3b ‘get spoiled’) 

và gujé wa dan-sanda ‘he ran away from the policeman’ 

(= gr4-D < gudu er3b ‘run (away)’) 

ya macé mana ‘it died on us’ 

(= gr4-D < mutu gr3b ‘die’) 

fursünàn ya tséré musü ‘the prisoner escaped from them’ 


(= gr4-D « tsira gr3a ‘escape’) 
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fursünàn ya kubucé wa gandurobobi 


the prisoner escaped from the warders’ (= gr4-D < kubuta gr3 ‘escape’) 


See also grO Ki ‘refuse’ which switches to gr4 Kiyé pre-dativally, e.g. kasuwa ta 
Riye musü ‘their business was unsuccessful’ (lit. market 3f.PF refuse IOM.3pl). 

In some cases, the switch to gr4 or the D-suffix has no obvious semantic 
correlate, e.g. ya zamé = zamam mini jiki ‘it became natural (body) for me’ (< 
zama gr3a ‘be(come)’), na yarjé = yardam masa ya shig6 ajina ‘I agreed for 
him to come into my class’ (< yaFda gr3 ‘agree’). 


Gr2/3 verb — all H final -ó ventive-centripetal gr6 (1.0. often = benefactive): 


ya sato wa dan-kasuwa kudi ‘he stole some money for the trader’ 
(= gr6-D < sata gr2 ‘steal’) 
wata dabara ta fado min ‘a plan came to me’ 


(= gr6-D « fadi gr3b ‘fall’) 


6. Verbalizing Suffix -TA (= -(A)TA or -VNTA) 


This category-changing rule takes a nominal or adjectival (occasionally adverbial) 
base, and converts it into a verb by adding the derivational suffix -TA. The suffix 
has two basic allomorphs, -(A)TA and -VNTA, e.g. Karya n. ‘lie’ + -(A)TA > 
Karyata orl ‘deny’, fari adj. ‘white’ + -VNTA —> faranta grl ‘make happy’. The 
formation is handled here because the derived verbs all participate in the grade 
system. Whereas the selection of -(A)TA or -VNTA appears to be lexically 
determined, the surface -ata and -ata forms of the -(A)TA allomorph are 
phonologically conditioned variants which are sensitive to the weight of the 
initial syllable of the stem (the length of the final vowel /a(a)/ of the suffix is 
grade-specific). Some stems allow either allomorph (depending on 
speaker/dialect), thereby producing doublets like kisata = küsantà gr2 ‘get 


close to, approach’ (< kusa ‘(be) near’), Rayàta = Kayanta grl ‘adorn’ (< Kaye 
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‘Showing off stylish dress’). See also Parsons (1981), Rufa’1 (1979), and 
especially Newman (2000: chap. 79). 

If the resulting denominal or de-adjectival verb is transitive, 1t occurs either in 
grade 1, grade 2 or (less commonly) grade 4, and is grade 3 or 4 if intransitive. 
There are also some transitive/intransitive pairs, usually grs1/3 or 1/4, e.g. grltr 
sabunta ‘renew’ + er3intr sabunta ‘become new’ (< sábó ‘new’). Some 
derivative primary (grsl-3) -TA verbs allow further derivation in the form of 


secondary grades. Examples: 


er5 azabtar ‘torture’ (< gr2 àzabtà ‘torture’ < àzàbà ‘torture’), gr7 himmantu 
‘strive one’s utmost’ (< gr3 himmanta ‘make an effort < himma 
‘determination’), makànce gr4 ‘go blind’ and gr5 makantar ‘blind s’one’ (< gr3 
makanta ‘go blind’, cf. *makam-niya ‘blind woman’), gr6 zamanto ‘be(come), 


happen (< gr3 zamana ‘be(come), happen’, cf. zama ‘living’) 
6.1. -(A)TA (= -ta, -ata, -ata) 


The verbalizer suffix -(A)TA has three phonological realizations: -ta, -ata, and 


-ata (tones and final vowel length on the output are determined by grade). 


-ta 
Stems which suffix the -ta variant are often trisyllabic (with some reduplicates). 
The -ta either replaces the final vowel or is directly suffixed to stems ending in a 


consonant or diphthong. Examples: 


àzabtà gr2 ‘torture’ (< àzàbà ‘torture’) 
bambanta gri ‘distinguish’ (< bambam ‘different’) 
bâutā grldat ‘serve’ (< bawa ‘slave’) 
daidaita gri "COFFGCL (« daidai ‘correct, exact’) 
gajarta gri ‘shorten’ (< gajere ‘short’) 
hanzàrtā gri ‘hasten’ (< hanzari ‘speed’) 


MU 


haramta gr3 'be illegal (< hàrám ‘illegal (in Islam)’) 


kasance gr4 


before gr4 -e) 
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(< ?, with /t/  /c/ palatalization 


kwadaita . gr3 ‘have desire’ (< kwad avi ‘desire’) 

kwanta grl ‘lie down’ (< kwana ‘spending the night’) 
kyauta erldat ‘be good to’ (« kyáu ‘goodness’) 

koKarta grl ‘try hard’ (< KOKari ‘effort’) 

magánce gr4 TIX SOLVE (< magani ‘medicine’) 
makanta or3 ‘go blind’ (« màkauniyà « *makamniya 


‘blind woman’) 


musulunta gr3 ‘become Muslim’ (< müsülmi ‘Muslim’) 
shawafrtà ^ er2 ‘consult, give advice’ (< shawafa ‘advice’) 
tabbata gri ‘be sure’ (< *tabbasta < tabbas 


‘certain(ly)’) 


tilasta erldat ‘force, compel’ (< tilas ‘(of) necessity’) 


ziyarta r2 ‘visit (< ziyara 'visit) 

Note too fifita grl ‘promote, rank above’—a reduplicated form of gr0 fi ‘prefer’ 
with long internal /1/ vowels and the -ta suffix)—and the reduplicated -ta verbs 
cancanta gr2 ‘deserve’ and nanata grl ‘repeat’, where the presumed simple 


stems are not attested. 


-ata and -ata 

These suffixes replace the final vowel of disyllabic only stems; and selection of 
-ata or -ata is determined by syllable weight polarity. Words with a heavy first 
syllable suffix select the -ata variant (1.e. with short initial /a/), yielding a heavy- 
light syllable sequence, e.g. Kyamata grl ‘loathe, hate’ (« Kyama ‘loathing. 
hatred’). If the stem-initial syllable is light, then the suffix is -āta (1.e. with long 


initial /a/), producing a light-heavy sequence, e.g. fusata gr3 ‘get angry’ (< fushi 


‘anger’). Examples: 
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-ata 
aikata erl ‘do, perform, accomplish’ 
(< aiki ‘work’ < aika er2 ‘send’ = denominal -ata verb < (de)verbal noun < 


source verb) 


Darnàta grl ‘damage, destroy’ (< bàrna ‘damage, destruction’) 
gayyata gr2 ‘invite’ (< gayya ‘invitation (to communal work)’) 
ewammacé gr4 ‘prefer’ (< gwamma ‘it is preferable...’) 

hannata grl ‘hand over (< hannūŭ ‘hand’) 

Karyata grl ‘deny’ (< Karya ‘lie’) 

Kayatar gr5 ‘impress’ (« Kayé ‘showing off (clothes)’) 
tsabtàce erá ‘clean up’ (« tsabtà ‘cleanliness’) 

tsorata grà ‘be afraid’. gril tsoràtà ‘frighten’, and gr2 tsóratà ‘fear’ 
(< tsoro ‘fear’) 

vāwàtā grl ‘stroll’ (< yawó ‘stroll(ing)’) 

zambata gr2 ‘cheat’ (< zàmbó ‘cheating’) 


(Sàllàtà 212 ‘perform one of the ritual prayers’ (< salla ‘prayer’) is an exception 


to the weight polarity rule.) 


-ata 

fusata grl ‘anger’, and gr3 fusata ‘become angry (< fushi anger) 
eabata gr2 ‘lead’ (< gàbà ‘front’) 

küsatà g12 ‘approach’ (« kusa ‘(be) near’) 

Kawata eri ‘make beautiful’ (« Kawa ‘adornment ) 


(Note also ruwaita grl ‘spread’ (? < ruwa ‘water’). and yawaita grl ‘increase’ 


(< yawà ‘quantity. abundance’), both with a diphthong /ai/ in the suffix.) 


6.2. -VNTA (= -anta or -unta) 


The -VNTA suffix normally surfaces as -anta, with tones and final vowel length 
again assigned by grade, though -unta occurs with a few underlying forms 


ending in a back rounded vowel /0/ or /u/. Examples: 
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-anta 

bakàntā erldat ‘blacken’ (< baki ‘black’) 

danganta gr2 ‘relate’ (« dangi ‘family relation’) 
faranta orl dat ‘whiten’ (< fari white) 

füskantà gr2 face, understand’ (« fuska ‘face’) 
gubanta grl ‘poison’ (< gubà ‘poison’) 

hannàntā grldat ‘hand/give to’ (< hannu ‘hand’) 
karanta orl ‘read, study’ (< kafatu ‘reading, study’) 


kimanta = kimmàntà grl ‘evaluate’ (< kima ‘evaluation’) 
küsantà = küsatà gr2 “get close to’ (< kusa ‘(be) near’) 
kwatanta grl ‘compare, describe’ 


(cf. kwatanci ‘comparison, description’) 


Kalubalanta — gr2 ‘challenge’ (< Kalubalé ‘challenge’) 
musanta orl ‘deny. contradict’ (< musu ‘denial’) 
nisanta gr2 ‘keep distance from’ (< nisa ‘distance’) 
'yánta grl ‘free (slave) (<’ya ‘free person’) 
-unta 

bakunta gr2 ‘be a guest of’ (< baRó ‘guest’) 
gurgünce gr4 ‘become crippled’ (< gurgù ‘cripple’) 
mugunta er3 ‘become evil’ 


(< mugu ‘evil’, with shortening of initial vowel to /u/) 


sabunta gri ‘renew (< sabo ‘new’) 


7. *Pluractional" Verbs 


A widespread and productive (pan-Chadic) formation involves the building of 
so-called "pluractional" verbs, traditionally known as "intensives"—see AI- 
Hassan (1983), Frajzyngier (1965), Gouffé (1975b), Pawlak (1975), and 
especially Newman (1989, 1990: chap. 4, 2000: chap. 55). 

Derivational pluractionals are reduplicated forms built on verb stems, simple 


and derived, in all grades, and they retain all the morphosyntactic properties, e.g. 
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verbal noun and Imperative formation, associated with the grade in question. 
Semantically, they express a complex multiple action performed on a number of 


occasions by a plurality of subjects and/or on a plurality of objects. Examples: 


Plurality of subjects (intransitive pluractionals) 

fasinjoji duk sun mummutu ‘the passengers all died’ (< mutà gr3b ‘die’) 
yara za sù rurrudé ‘the children will be all confused’ 

(< rude er4 ‘be confused’) 

d'alibai sunà shisshigówa ‘the students are all trooping in’ 

(< shigd gr6 ‘come in’, and geminate /shsh/ and /tsts/ = orthographic ssh and 


tts) 


Plurality of objects (transitive pluractionals) 

sunà ciccin àbinci iri-iri ‘they are eating all different kinds of food’ 
(< ci grO ‘eat’) 

ya rarraba musu goro ‘he distributed kolanuts to them all’ 

(< rabà grl ‘distribute’) 

zàn tantambaye su ‘PH ask them (one by one)’ 

(< tambaya gr2 ‘ask’) 

tàntàmbàyé su mana! ‘ask them (one by one)! 


ràrràbà musu! ‘distribute to them all!’ 


Pluractional stems are normally formed by reduplicating and prefixing the 


initial C1 V(V)C2- component of the stem, and a long VV automatically shortens 
(and centralizes) in the resulting closed syllable. Gemination/assimilation of the 
coda-position C2 (including glides) with the following abutting consonant is a 
common feature of all pluractionals. Examples (grade-specific tones are supplied 


by a late rule which is not part of the pluractional formation, see below): 


buga ‘beat — bubbügà (< *bug+buga). Büya ‘hide’ — BufBfBüya (< 
*Duy«Düya), taba ‘touch’ — tattaba (< *tab+taba), rubütà ‘write’ > 
rurrubüta (< *rub«rubütà), dafa ‘cook’ ~ daddafa (< *daf+dafa), dàwó 


‘come back’ > daddàwo (< *daw+daw6), haifü ‘give birth — hahhaifu (< 
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*haif+haifu), jawo ‘pull’ > jajjawo (< *jaw+jaw6), saya ‘buy’ — sassaya (< 





*say+saya), aza ‘put. place’ (= /’aza/ with initial glottal stop) — a’aza (= 





la"àza/ with geminate glottal stop), miKé ‘stretch out — mimmife (< 
*miR«mifRe), tauna ‘chew’  tattàuna ‘discuss’ (< *taun+tauna. with 
specialized metaphorical meaning in pluractional). néma ‘look for 3 


nannéma (< *ném+néma) 


As suggested by Newman (2000: chap. 55), C2 gemination in the reduplicated 
pluractional prefix has become (or is becoming) fully morphologized, i.e. the 
reduplicated prefix is now analyzable as C1 VG- (where G = geminate), as 
evidenced by active monoverb-based pluractionals like bibbi « bi ‘follow’, cicci 
« ci ‘eat’, shassha « sha ‘drink’, and jajje « je ‘go’ which contain a surface 
geminate even though they have no C2 in the simple stem. Some frozen 
pluractionals (see below), display internal consonant gemination, usually medial 
/W, e.g. fallàsa ‘humiliate s'one by exposing secret’, sullüfe ‘slip away, escape’, 
tsallake ‘scale, jump over’, though this medial gemination may represent an 
archaic derivational process of pluractional formation. 

If C2 is a coronal or sonorant (any nasal or /r, v/), assimilation to the 
following consonant is optional (though often applied). Examples of sonorants 
(reduplicated C2 nasals also undergo full homorganic assimilation with the 


following C) are: 


kira ‘call’ > kirkira/kikkira. gaya ‘tell (to — gaigaya/gaggaya (with /y/ > 


/i/). kama ‘seize’ — kankama/kakkama. tambaya ‘ask’ — tantambaya/ 





tattambaya. Coronal obstruents can alternatively rhotacize to /F/ in coda 





position, e.g. fasa ‘smash’ — farfasa/faffasa. kad é ‘shake off — kar kad é/ 


kakkàde, kashé ‘kill —^ karkàshe/kakkàshe. mutt ‘die’ — murmutu/ 





mummutuü, watsa ‘scatter’ — warwatsa/wawwatsa. 





In all cases, tone 1s imposed on the segmental pluractional output following 
attachment of the grade-specific. tone-integrating suffix, and the tonal melodies 


are the same as those specifiable for basic or derived polysyllabic verbs (see 
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relevant $8 above). Examples (citation A-forms of simple disyllabic — trisyllabic 


pluractional stems): 


grl =HL(H) kama)Hl seize +  kankàma)HLH 
er2 -LH(L) nèmā) ook for >  nànnēmà) HL 
oroa =H girma)H ‘srow up > giggirma)H 
pop HD mutü)HL qie’ >  mummutü)HL 
erá 2 HL(H)  kashé)HL ‘kill —  kakkàshe)HLH 
ero =H fitar) H ‘take out’ —  firfitai)H 

er6 =H dawo)H ‘come back’ — daddawo)H 
er] =(L)LH taru)LH ‘gather’ — tàttàru) LH 


Pluractionals of canonical LH disyllabic grade 3 verbs are idiosyncratic in that, in 
preference to the expected LHL tone melody which is assigned to trisyllabic gr3 
verbs (e.g. kubuta ‘escape’, makara ‘be late’), many speakers now have a rule 
which simply prefixes the C1 V(V)C2- reduplicate, together with its lexically 
specified L tone, to the LH verb stem. This yields a surface LLH trisyllabic 
pluractional, e.g. fiffita (« fita ‘go out’), ciccika (« cika ‘fill up’), shisshiga (< 
shiga ‘go in’). LHL gr3 pluractionals do exist, e.g. fiffità, shisshigà, but seem to 
be less widespread in SH. 

A second (infixal) pluractional rule copies the -C2V(V)C3- sequence 
occurring before the final vowel of a trisyllabic verb stem and inserts it to the left 
in antepenultimate position (2 second syllable in the quadrisyllabic output). Most 
quadrisyllabic pluractionals produced by antepenultimate infixation display a 
light-heavy-light-heavy iambic metrical alternation (Newman 2000: chap. 55). 
Tone assignment and phonological adjustments to the syllable-final C3 segment 
of the infix—it only geminates if the resulting CC sequence is disallowed—are 
as specified above for prefixal pluractionals. Examples (lexically specific): 
dagura (gr2) ‘gnaw’ > dàgürgurà, gutsürà (erl) break into pieces’ > 





eutsuttsira, hàDakà (gr3) ‘swell up’ — hababbaka, karya (grl) ‘break’ > 





karairaya (with epenthetic -a- in the base). A few polysyllabic verb stems allow 
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either antepenult/infixal or prefixal pluractionals, e.g. makala (grl) ‘attach’ > 
a 


(gi 
makalKala or mammakala, tafasa (gr1) ‘boil’ — tafarfàsa or tattafasa. 
Derivative pluractionals can also serve as input for other formations, e.g 
(pluractional statives) yàryashe ‘all thrown away, abandoned’ (< yàryàsà < 
yasa ‘clean out’), duddufe ‘all bent over’ (< dudduka < düRà ‘bend over’). 


zàzzàune ‘sitting (number of people)’ (< zazzauna « zauna ‘sit’). 





Alongside the class of productive synchronic pluractionals, there is a large 
subclass of frozen lexical pluractionals with CVC- reduplication in 


antepenultimate position, and for which the presumed underlying stem is no 





longer recoverable (see Newman 2000: chap. 62). Some frozen pluractionals 
have also been bleached of their original pluractional semantics. Examples (with 
reconstructed mainly disyllabic stems and phonological adjustments to copied 


coda consonants as above): 


babb 


ka (grl) roast, grill’ (« *bakà). dandana (grl) ‘taste. experience’ (« 


D, 


*danà), gàrgada (gr2) ‘warn’ (< *gàda). girgiza (grl) ‘shake’ (< *gizā). 
gurgura (gr2) ‘gnaw’ (< *gürà). kanannàde (gr4) ‘coil up (< *kanadé). 
karkata (grl) ‘twist. swerve’ (< een kinkima (gr2) ‘carry heavy load’ (< 


*kima. with nasal assimilation). lallasa (gr2) ‘coax, persuade’ (< *làsà). 





rarrafa (grl) ‘crawl’ (< *rafa), sansànà (grl) ‘smell’ (< *sanà), waiwaya 
(gr2) ‘turn (attention) to’ (< *waàya), warwaré (gr4) ‘unravel, solve’ (< *ware). 


yagalgala (grl) tear to pieces’ (< *yagala) 


A few verbs whose stem-final C2 1s (usually) a coronal operate petrified 
trisyllabic pluractionals where the same C2 is replaced by a nasal in the 
reduplicated C1 VC2- (= C1VN-) attachment, e.g. (source stems, if attested, are 
typically disyllabic) Bambaré gr4 ‘tear off’ (cf. Bare gr4 ‘strip, peel’), gangara 


grl ‘roll down’, &vanRyàshe er4 ‘hatch (egg), Kwankwasa erl ‘knock at 





(door), tap’, tu ntuba gr2 ‘sound out, consult, get in touch with’. The 
Bàre/BamBàre pairing also illustrates another unusual feature of some frozen 
pluractional formations—the open syllable alternation between a long internal 


vowel in the simple cognate stem and a short penultimate vowel in the 


bo 
OO 
is 
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corresponding pluractional. This length difference is probably another example 
of metrical heavy-light weight polarity on the antepenultimate and penultimate 
syllables—cf. also duka grl ‘bend down’ and duddüRà ‘crouch down’, grl 
Rerà forge, smith’ (< *Kira) and Kirkira ‘invent’, yafa erl ‘scatter, sprinkle’ 


and yayyafa ‘sprinkle’ (lallasa gr2 ‘coax, persuade’ is exceptional). 


Chapter 8 
Verbal Nouns, Deverbal Nouns and Infinitives 


1. Introduction 


The syntactically distinct word classes "verbal noun" and “deverbal noun", i.e. 
lexicalized nouns derived from/cognate with verbs, are handled together because 
they both involve (differing degrees of) nominalization and exploit basically the 
same lexico-derivational morphology. From a functional point of view, however, 
deverbal nouns (DVNs) differ from verbal nouns (VNs) in that they operate like 
autonomous common nouns. For example, in the nonfinite Imperfective TAM 
sentence sunà [gana-walyn ‘they're having a discussion’ (3pl.IMPF 
discuss-VN), ganawa ‘discussing/having a discussion’ functions as the 
participial-like verbal noun of the grl verb gama ‘to discuss’, whereas in 
[rairayi]pvn ya yi yawa ‘there’s a lot of sand’ (sand 3m.PF do lot), ràiràyi 
‘sand’ is a lexicalized deverbal noun derived from the gr2 verb rairaya ‘to sift, 
sieve’. Some verbonominal forms can behave syntactically as either verbal 
nouns, e.g. yana [gini-n]vw gida ‘he’s building a house’ (with the -n linker on 
the VN), or deverbal nouns, e.g. ga wani babban [ginI]DvN cán 'there's a large 
building over there' (see $7). As an alternative to a verbal noun, and depending 
upon the particular verb grade, the nonfinite VP can consist of an “infinitive 
phrase" (IP) which contains both a finite verb (V) and a following object, e.g. 
yana [[kwashé]y kayalrp ‘he’s clearing away the stuff’ (3m.IMPF clear away 
stuff) (see $3 for details). 

For various treatments of this complex area of the grammar, see: Abdoulaye 
(1992: chap. 6), Abraham (1959b), Bagari (1971), Galadanci (1969), Gouffé 
(1966/67, 1967/68, 1981a), Newman (1987), Parsons (1981: 75-76, 208ff.), 
Tuller (1986), Wolff (1991b, 1993: chap. 5), and especially Newman (2000: 
chap. 77). 
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2. Verbal Nouns 


Verbal nouns (VNs), e.g. ard ‘borrowing’ (< ara gr2 ‘borrow’), biya ‘paying’ 
(< biya grO ‘pay’), dafawa ‘cooking’ (< dafa grl ‘cook’), fita ‘going out’ (< fita 
gr3 ‘go out), kom6wa ‘returning’ (< kómo gr6 ‘return’), nema ‘looking for’ (< 
nema gr2 ‘look for’), yi ‘doing’ (< yi gr0 ‘do’), are nonfinite forms which often 
correspond to gerundives and progressive ‘-ing’ participles in English. (See 
relevant §§ below for the morphology of VNs.) They can also be translated as 
‘to’-infinitives and with Imperfective TAMs can express a (non-progressive) 
habitual simple present meaning. Verbal nouns are used as obligatory 
replacements for verbs in specifiable nonfinite contexts, most typically in the 
verbal slot following Imperfective TAMs, and also as complements with aspectual 
verbs ($13:2.1.1), motion verbs, and the agentive MAI-construction, where they 
occur without any TAM. With non-Imperfective TAMs, e.g. the Perfective, Future, 
Subjunctive, etc., a finite verb is used ($6). Because they have nominal attributes, 
VNs are, like common nouns, assigned masculine or feminine gender. AII 
feminine gender VNs end in -à, and masculine gender VNs end in either -1, -e, 
-0, -ü or occasionally -à (see relevant $$ below for details). Verbal nouns take an 
enclitic genitive linker before overt objects, -n if the VN is masculine, -F if it is 


feminine. Examples: 


mé kaké [yi]yN? "what are you doing?’ 

what 2m.FOC-IMPF do.VN 

cf. mé ka [yi]y? ‘what did you do?’ (= finite verb) 
what 2m.FOC-PF do 

mé také [dafà-wa]yN? ‘what is she cooking?’ 

What 3f.FOC-IMPF cook-VN 

cf. mé ta [dafà]y? "what did she cook?’ (= finite verb) 
What 3f.FOC-PF cook 

ina [néma-n]yw aiki ‘I’m looking for a job’ 


1sg.IMPF look for. VN-of job 
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cf. na [némi]y aiki T looked for a job’ (= finite verb) 


1sg.PF look for job 


yana [kóra-F]yN su ‘he’s driving them away’ 

tana [jirà-n]yN Audü 'she's waiting for Audu' 

suna [shigà]vN 'they are going in' 

yara sun farà [ci-n]yw abinci 'the children have started to eat the food' 
na dainà [shá-n]yw taba ‘lve stopped smoking (tobacco)' 

zân fita [shá-n]yw iskà ‘I’m going out to get (drink) some fresh air’ 
àkwai mai [zuwà]yN Kano? ‘is there anyone going to Kano?’ 


Verbal nouns can also occur as clausal subjects or complements: 


[koyár-wa]yN na da wüyà ‘teaching is difficult’ 

teach-VN IMPF with difficulty 

kar ka sâ su [yi-n]yN aikin dà ya fi Rarfinsü 

NEG 2m.SJN cause 3pl do. VN-of work.DD(m) REL 3m.FOC-PF exceed 
strength.of.3pl 

'don't get them to do work which is too much for them' 

[fita]yN dà dàddare yanà dà had afi 'going out late at night is dangerous' 

zân yi Rófarin [tàimakon]yw àbokinkà ‘I’ll try to help your friend’ 


If the verbal noun occurs without any object, its intrinsic gender appears on 


concord targets, e.g. subject-agreement pronouns, copulas. Examples: 


[gani|m [Yà]m kori ji ‘seeing 1s believing’ 
see. VN(m) 3m.PF drive away hear. VN 
[&Rirà]f [tanà]f dà muhimmanci 'smithing is important 


[shükà]r [cé]¢ suke yi ‘it’s planting they are doing’ 


If the verbal noun has an overt (genitival) object, the phrase controls masculine 
gender if the head VN is masculine, e.g. [[kóyon]g Hausa]m [yana]m dà 
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wuya ‘learning Hausa is difficult’. But if the head verbal noun is feminine, the 
VN + object phrase can be either feminine or masculine depending upon the 
speaker, e.g. [[kòraf]f birai]f [tanà]t dà wüyà = [[kòraf]f birai]m [yanà]lm 


dà wuya ‘chasing off the monkeys is difficult’. 


3. Infinitive Phrases 


In the same nonfinite contexts as described above, and depending upon the 
particular verb grade and syntactic environment, the VP can consist of what 
Newman (2000: chaps. 40, 77) refers to and analyzes as an “infinitive phrase" 
(IP). Structurally, IPs are nonfinite VPs which contain both a finite verb form 
(V) and an overt direct and/or indirect object, and the V head element is 
comparable to "zero infinitives" in English, e.g. ‘he saw her go’, ‘all I did was 
tell him’. In terms of their internal composition, therefore, infinitive phrases are 
distinct from verbal noun phrases (which do not require a following expressed 
object, $2), but identical to regular finite verb + object VPs (see examples 
below). If no object is expressed, the verb converts to a “weak” verbal noun 
with an inflectional suffix - wa (§5.1). In terms of meaning, IPs, like verbal noun 
phrases, often translate as ‘-ing’ participles or ‘to’-infinitives in English. 


Examples of IPs with Imperfective TAMs in verb grades 1, 4, 5, and 6 are: 


mé kè [[hana]y ka?]yp ‘what’s preventing you?’ 
what FOC-IMPF prevent 2m (= IP with grl B-form verb) 
cf. mé zai [hanà]y ka? ‘what will prevent you?’ 
what FUT.3m prevent 2m (= grl B-form verb) 


sojoji sunà [[kashé]y mutané da yawáà]]p (= IP with gr4 C-form verb) 
soldiers 3pl.IMPF kill people many 

‘the soldiers are killing many people’ 

cf. sojoji sun [kashé]y mutané da yawà (= gr4 C-form verb) 
soldiers 3pl.PF kill people many 

'the soldiers killed many people' 
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ba ya [[koyar]y da mü]rp ‘he doesn’t teach us’ 

(= IP with gr5 verb plus pronoun) 

ana [[kawo]y maka sūļjp ‘they are being brought to you’ 
(= IP with gr6 D-form verb) 


IPs can, like verbal nouns, occur without a TAM, e.g. when acting as 


complements to aspectual or causal verbs: 


ya fara [[mayar]y da littattafan]jp (= gr5 verb with oblique noun object) 
‘he’s started to return the books’ 
malàmi ya sâ mu [[karànta]y shi]pp (= grl B-form verb) 


‘the teacher got us to read it’ 


The verb-headed infinitive phrase with overt object can function as an NP, e.g. as 


a clause subject (with masculine gender) or object. Examples: 


[[gaya]y mata]]p bá [shi]; dà amfani (= grl D-form verb) 

tell IOM.3f NEG 3m with use 

‘telling her is of no use’ 

[[hamBàre]y gwamnatin]ryp [zái]g yi wuya (= gr4 C-form verb) 
overthrow government.DD(m) FUT.3m do difficulty 

'overthrowing the government will be difficult 

an hana [[zubar]y dà ciki]rp (= gr5 verb + noun object) 
4pl.PF outlaw pour away pregnancy 


‘abortion has been outlawed’ 


4. “Weak” vs. “Strong” Verbal Nouns 


For organizational purposes, verbal nouns can be grouped into two major classes 


—"'weak' and "strong "—on the basis of their morphosyntactic characteristics 
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(see also Newman 2000: chap. 77, and Parsons 1981: 75-76, 152ff.). Weak 
verbal nouns (WVNs) attach an inflectional suffix -`wā in nonfinite 
environments where the VP contains no overtly expressed object, either because 
the lexical verb is intransitive, or because the direct object of a transitive verb has 


been frontshifted or ellipted. Examples: 


sunà gana-wa 'they're having a discussion’ (cf. gana ‘discuss’) 
3pl.IMPF discuss-WVN 

mé suké ajiyé-wa? ‘what are they putting down?’ (cf. ajiyé ‘put down’) 
what 3pl.FOC-IMPF put down-WVN 

tana kàwó-wà ‘she is bringing (it) (cf. kawo ‘bring’) 


3f.IMPF bring-WVN 


Strong verbal nouns (SVNs), on the other hand, occur in various forms, 
excluding - wa, and in all syntactic environments except before indirect objects, 
where only finite verb forms are allowed whatever the TAM. If transitive, SVNs 
suffix the genitive linker -n/-F when followed by an overt object (-n if the SVN 


is masculine, -f if it is feminine). Examples: 


inà ji Tm listening’ (cf. ji ‘listen, hear’) 
1sg.IMPF listen. SVN 

ina yi-n aikin ‘Tm doing the work’ (cf. yi ‘do’) 
Isg.IMPF do.SVN-of(m) work.DD(m) 

sunà sátà-r kaya da yawa ‘they are stealing many things’ 
3pl.IMPF steal.SVN-of(f) things many (cf. sata ‘steal’) 

tana kóyo-n Hausa ‘she’s learning Hausa’ (cf. kóya ‘learn’) 
yárán suna zagi-n-ta ‘the children are abusing her’ 


(with genitive pronoun object, cf. zaga ‘abuse’) 


Cutting across the weak vs. strong VN dichotomy is a regular/irregular 
morphological opposition—weak verbal nouns are all regular (predictable), 


whereas strong verbal nouns can be either regular or irregular (non-predictable). 
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Table 21 summarizes the morphosyntax of verbal nouns, many of which also 


function as lexicalized deverbal nouns (§7). 


Table 21. Morphosyntactic classification of verbal nouns 


Weak Strong 

Regular - wa suffix (if no object), Stem-final vowel lengthening 
e.g. (sometimes vacuous) with L tone 
dafawa ‘cooking’ (+ linker before an object), e.g. 
kashéwa ‘killing’ ci ‘eating’ (= HL/Fall) 
sayarwa ‘selling’ sha ‘drinking’ (= HL/Fall) 
dàwówa ‘returning’ kira ‘calling’ 


yiwuwa ‘being possible’ 

Stem-final vowel lengthening, e.g. 
fita ‘going out’ 
tsufa ‘growing old’ 
gudu ‘running away’ 

Irregular Lexically-determined VNs with variable 
tone patterns and final vowels (+ linker 
before an object), e.g. 
(HL -1) dinki ‘sewing’, (LH -é) sayé 
‘buying’, (HH -a) néma ‘seeking’, (HL -a 
with ablaut) sükà ‘stabbing’, (LH -à) 
karfia ‘receiving’, (LH -0) kóyo 
‘learning’, (HL -à) kamu ‘catching’; also 
-iyà or -uwà suffixation, e.g. gódiyà 
‘thanking’, gaisuwa ‘greeting’ 


Regular verbal nouns, both weak, e.g. dafawa ‘cooking’ (< dafa gr1 ‘to cook’), 
and strong, e.g. bi ‘following’ (< bi gr0 ‘to follow’), fita ‘going out’ (< fita gr3 
‘to go out’), are derived forms which can be predicted from the shape (grade) of 
the lexical verb stem by specifiable redundancy rules. Irregular strong verbal 
nouns, on the other hand, are non-predictable and utilize a full range of lexically- 


determined final vowels and tone patterns. ! 


l Compare the use of the terms “regular” and “irregular” to classify English verbs. With 
“regular” verbs knowledge of the base form permits prediction of all its other forms; with 
“irregular” verbs, on the other hand, certain forms are not predictable by rule from the base. 
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5. Regular Weak and Strong Verbal Nouns 


The morphological shape of regular weak and strong verbal nouns is almost 


always statable by general rule from the form or grade of the finite verb stem. 
5.1. Weak verbal nouns (WVNs) with the suffix - wa 


Weak - wa verbal nouns (WVNs) are verb-like constituents which are 
syntactically restricted to occurrence in nonfinite environments where the VP 
contains no overtly expressed direct/indirect object. The feminine gender - wà 
suffix is thus obligatory with A-form intransitive verbs, and also with A-form 
transitive verbs whose subcategorized object is not in situ, either because it has 
been frontshifted following wh-movement, focus, etc., or is ellipted. Most grade 
| verbs and all secondary 4, 5, 6, 7 grades switch to an inflected WVN form by 
attaching the suffix - wa to the A-form verb stem when no object follows. With 
overt objects, i.e. in B-, C-, and D-contexts, the finite verb is used whatever the 
TAM, including infinitive phrases in nonfinite environments ($3), and so it 
manifests regular final vowel length and tone changes according to the syntactic 
B/C/D context—cf. strong verbal nouns which suffix a genitive linker before 


objects in the B- and C-contexts ($5.2). Examples (with Imperfective TAMs): 


mé také [dafà-wa]wvyN? ‘what is she cooking?’ 
What 3f.FOC-IMPF cook-VN 

cf. (IP with C-form verb) tana [dafa]y abinci ‘she is cooking food’ 
cf. (IP with B-form verb) tana [dafa]y shi ‘she 1s cooking it’ 

cf. (IP with D-form verb) tana [dafa]y wa mijinta abinci 


‘she is cooking food for her husband’ 


Hasan yana [wucé-wá]w vN ‘Hassan is passing by’ 
cf. Hasan ya [wucé]y ‘Hassan passed by’ 
sunà [tattàuná-wa]wvN ‘they are discussing (it)’ 


cf. sunà [tattauna]y màganàr ‘they are discussing the matter’ 
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wane sashé kuké [gudanár-wa]wvyN? 


‘which department do you run?’ 


cf. muna [gudanaf]y da Sashén Afirkà ‘we run the Africa Department’ 
mé kaké [sayár-wa]wvN? "what are you selling?' 

cf. ina [sayar]y dà kayan mota ‘I sell car parts’ 

yaushé kiké [daw6-wa]wyn? ‘when are you coming back?’ 
cf. kin [dawo]yv? ‘you've come back?’ 

yárà sunà ta [shisshigó-wa]wvN ‘the children are all coming in’ 
cf. sun [shisshigo]y ‘they all came in’ 


likitoci sunà [taru-wa]wyn da safe 
‘the doctors are assembling in the morning’ 


cf. sun [tàru]y ‘they assembled’ 


Three irregular monosyllabic verbs also operate - wa WVNs—céwa ‘saying’ (< 
cé + - wa), kaiwa ‘taking, reaching’ (< kai + - wa), and sawa ‘putting’ (< sa + 
-wà), e.g. mé suké céwa? ‘what are they saying?’, sunà káiwaà da kawówa 
‘they are coming and going’, mé kaké sâwā à akwatin?—ina sâ rigunà ‘what 
are you putting in the box?—I’m putting some gowns in’. 

The - wa suffix itself consists of a H tone -wa morpheme preceded by a 
floating L tone. If the final tone on the A-form verb is L, the floating L is simply 
absorbed, e.g. (gr1) dafawa ‘cooking’ (« dafà + - wa), (gr4) ciréwa ‘taking out 
(< cire + - wa). If the verb-final tone is H on a heavy syllable, the L docks onto 
the H and yields a (HL) Fall, e.g. (gr1) tattàunáwa ‘discussing’ (< tattàuna + 
- wa), (gr4) ajiyéwa ‘putting down’ (« ajiye + - wa), (gr5) sayárwa ‘selling’ (< 
sayar + - wa), (gr6) jāwôwā ‘pulling (herey (< jàwó +  wa).? If the floating L 
encounters a light syllable, 1.e. final -u gr7, it is eliminated since Hausa does not 
tolerate contour tones on light syllables. (See however Gouffé 1982 for an 
alternative and equally plausible analysis which identifies the final -a on gr7 


verbal nouns like taruwa ‘meeting’ with the final -à found on gr3 verbal nouns, 


2WH dialects display a variety of tone patterns on the penultimate and final syllables of gr6 
WVNs, e.g. Ader HHL kawowa = SH HFH kawówa ‘bringing’, Maradi HLH komowa = SH 
HFH komówaà ‘coming back’. 
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§5.2.1.) The gr7 stem-final syllable thus surfaces with a H tone /u/ before the 
-wa, e.g. biyuwa ‘be passable’ (< biyu + - wa), taruwa ‘meeting’ (< taru + 
*wa), yankuwa ‘be cuttable’ (< yànku + - wa). Some gr7 WVNs allow 
phonological contraction of the (final vowel + suffix) -uwa  -0, e.g. biyuwa 
— biyo ‘be passable’, clyuwa  ciyo ‘be edible’, dàhuwa — daho ‘be 
cookable', yankuwa — yanko ‘be cuttable’, and some contracted forms are now 
fully lexicalized deverbal nouns ($7), e.g. rabo ‘share’ (« rabuwa), taro 
‘meeting’ (< taruwa). 

Due to various historical realignments, instead of (or sometimes in addition 
to) utilizing -wā WVNs, a few grl (and gr4) verbs now operate verbal nouns 
which were originally the strong forms of lexical gr2 verbs which are now 


usually non-occurring. Examples (final -a and feminine): 


cüsà = SVN of grl cüsà ‘force, stuff into’, gifgiza = SVN of grl gifgiza ‘shake’, 
hüdà = SVN of grl hüdà ‘bank up, ridge’. kwaba = SVN of grl kwafà ‘mix 
into paste, murza = SVN of grl murza ‘rub, massage’, shard = SVN of gr4 


share ‘sweep’. taza = SVN of gr4 tajé ‘comb out 
5.2. Strong verbal nouns (SVNs) 


Strong verbal nouns occur in nonfinite environments, e.g. with Imperfective 
TAMS, in all A-, B-, C-form syntactic positions except before indirect objects, 
where the finite D-form of the verb in question is used, regardless of the TAM. 
SVNs group into two morphological classes: regular verbal nouns, and irregular 


verbal nouns. 


5.2.1. Regular strong verbal nouns 

Regular SVNs are a distinctive and rule-governed feature of both grade 0 verbs 
and grade 3 (including 3a, 3b) verbs. GrO consists of H tone monoverbs and HH 
verbs with the shape CiCa. They form their masculine verbal nouns in a 


predictable manner by lengthening the final vowel of the stem, sometimes 
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vacuously, and assigning it a L tone, 1.e. + long [L]. (Verbal nouns thus pattern 
with most common nouns which also have a long final vowel.) Stem-final H 


tones on monoverbs change to a (HL) Fall following L tone attachment. 


Examples: 

Monoverbs 

ci + long [L] | cî ‘eating’ jā + long [L] — jâ ‘pulling’ 
yi + long [L] —> yi ‘doing’ sha + long [L] —  shá ‘drinking’ 


bibbi + long [L] — bibbî ‘following (number of people) (= pluractional < bi) 


The pseudo-monoverb so ‘love, want’ also forms its SVN sô in the same regular 
manner. The irregular verbal noun of z6 ‘come’ is zuwa m., and jē ‘go’ uses 
either zuwa or tafiya f. (the verbal noun of tafi ‘go’), e.g. suna zuwa Kano = 
‘they are coming to Kano’ or ‘they are going to Kano’. With grO CiCa verbs, the 


HL pattern extends over the two available syllables. Examples: 


biya + long [L] —  biyà ‘paying’ jira + long [L] — jirà ‘waiting’ 


kirà + long [L]  — _ kira ‘calling’ 


(The other member of this subclass—riga 'precede—is anomalous in using a 
finite verb in nonfinite contexts, e.g. yanà rigà malàminsà zuwà makaranta 
‘he gets to school before his teacher.) 

When governing genitival objects in transitive predicates, regular SVNs all 
suffix the masculine linker -n. If the object 1s pronominal, it takes the form of a 


bound genitive pronoun.? Examples: 


ina [yi-n]svN aikin Tm doing the work’ 
1sg.IMPF do.VN-of(m) work.DD(m) 


3The recently-introduced orthographic convention (not followed here) is to write genitive 
pronoun clitics as separate words when functioning as objects of verbal nouns, e.g. 
orthographic ina son ta ‘I love her’ (= /ina sóntà/), suna sukar sa ‘they are criticizing him’ 
(= /sunà sükàrsà/). 
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kana [só-n]svw Binta?—é, ina [s6-n]svnta 

2m.IMPF love.VN-of(m) Binta—yes 1sg.IMPF love. VN-of(m).3f 
‘do you love Binta?—yes, I love her’ 

kana [shá-n]svN taba?—a’a, ba na [sha]svn 

‘do you smoke tobacco?—no I don’t smoke (tobacco)’ 

ina [bi-n]gyN wannan hanya ‘T follow this road’ 


ana [kira-n]svynki ‘you're being called’ 


Almost all grade 3 verbs—all gr3, gr3a, and most gr3b—form their regular 
SVNs in a predictable fashion by simply lengthening the final vowel, e.g. gr3 
fita [+ long] fita ‘going out’, gr3a tsufa [+ long] — tsufa ‘growing old’, 
gr3b tashi [+ long] — tashi ‘getting up’. Examples: 


yanà [fità]syN ta taga ‘he’s going out through the window’ 
cf. finite zai fita (gr3) ‘he will go out’ 

kullum kana [màkaráà]SvN ‘you're always late’ 

cf. finite takan makara (gr3) 'she's habitually late' 

sunà [shisshigà]SvN 'they're all going in' 


(= pluractional of shiga gr3 ‘go in’) 

ina yaké [Büyaà]svN? 

"where does he hide?’ (cf. Düya gr3a ‘hide’) 

tana [tsüfa]gvN 

'she's growing old' (cf. tsüfa gr3a 'grow old") 
[gudü]svN yaké 

‘he’s running off (cf. gudu gr3b ‘run off’) 

ina [tàshi]syN dà Rarfé bakwai 

‘I get up at seven o'clock" (cf. tashi gr3b ‘get up’) 
matàmbàyi ba ya [Datà]gvN 

‘he who asks doesn't get lost’ (cf. Data gr3b ‘get lost’) 


Regular gr3 LH(L) final -a verbal nouns are feminine gender, e.g. sauka f. 


‘getting down’ (cf. sàuka gr3 ‘get down’), zàburà f. ‘jumping up’ (cf. zàburà 
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gr3 ‘jump up’), whereas most gr3a HH final -å VNs are masculine, e.g. buya m. 
‘hiding’ (cf. bya gr3a ‘hide’), girma m. ‘size’ (cf. girma gr3a ‘grow up’), saura 
m. ‘remainder, rest’ (cf. saura gr3a ‘remain’), zama m. ‘existence, living’ (cf. 
zama gr3a ‘be(come), live’). Gr3a VNs with feminine gender include Kara f. 
‘complaint’ (cf. Kara gr3a ‘complain’), and farega f. ‘realization’ (cf. farga gr3a 
‘realize’).4 

Grade 3b (mainly HL tone) verbs also usually lengthen their final vowels to 
form their masculine VNs, e.g. baci ‘spoiling, deteriorating’ (cf. Baci gr3b ‘spoil, 
deteriorate’), Bata ‘getting lost’ (cf. Bata gr3b ‘get lost’), gudu ‘running’ (cf. 
gudu gr3b ‘run’), Koshi ‘becoming full (with food)’ (cf. Róshi gr3b ‘become 
full’), tashi ‘getting up’ (cf. tashi gr3b ‘get up’). With some gr3b verbs, 
however, a feminine -a suffix is attached to the underlying stem, with insertion 
of a -w- epenthetic glide, e.g. faduwa ‘fallang)’ (cf. fadi gr3b ‘fall’), haihüwa 
‘(giving) birth’ (cf. haihü gr3b ‘give birth’), mutuwa ‘dying, death’ (cf. mutü 
gr3b ‘die’). The clipped verbs gaji 'be(come) tired’ and tafi ‘go’ have VNs which 
derive from original three-syllable gr3 stems, i.e. gajiya ‘tiredness’ (< *gajiya), 


tafiya ‘going, travelling, journey’ (< *tàfiyà). 


5.2.2. Irregular strong verbal nouns 

Many verbs, including all gr2 verbs, operate irregular derivational strong verbal 
nouns whose morphological shape, though lexically relatable via word-formation 
rules to the base verb, is not predictable by general rule (= Newman’s 2000: 
chap. 77 "base-derived verbal nouns"). Lexically-derived irregular SVNs 
tone patterns. When governing genitival objects in transitive predicates, irregular 
SVNs, like their regular SVN counterparts, suffix the genitive linker -n/-f. 


Examples: 


4 Parsons (p.c.) has suggested that the HH gr3a stems could in fact be back-formations from 
pre-existing HH final -a nouns, e.g. girma m. ‘size’ > girma gr3a ‘grow up’. 
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sunà [sàye-n]gsyN makamai à Kasashen waje 

3pl.IMPF buy.VN-of(m) weapons in countries.of outside 

‘they buy weapons abroad’ (cf. saya gr2) 

tana [dakà-n]gvN dawa ‘she’s pounding guineacorn’ (cf. daka grl) 
sunà (satà-r]gyN kaya dà yawa 


‘they are stealing a lot of things’ (cf. sata gr2) 


Many irregular SVNs function as fully lexicalized deverbal nouns (DVNs) 
rather than active verbal nouns in nonfinite contexts (these autonomous DVNs 
are described in $7). On the basis of the lexically-specific final vowel, irregular 
SVNs can be grouped into six morphological classes. (To simplify the 


discussion, polysyllabic SVNs are exemplified with three-syllable forms.) 


5.2.2.1. Class I = final -à. Disyllabic final -a SVNs, with variable gender, 
occur with HL, HH and LH tones. Examples: 


(HL) dakà m. ‘pounding’, haKà m. ‘digging’, niRà m. ‘grinding’, sata f. ‘stealing’, 
shükà f. ‘planting’ 

(HH) duba m. ‘looking’, fansa f. ‘taking revenge’, gyara m. ‘repairing’, hawa m. 
‘riding’, nema m. ‘looking for’, wanka m. ‘bathing’, yanka m. ‘slaughtering’ 


(LH) fad f. ‘saying’, kàrfà f. ‘receiving’, kora f. ‘driving off’ 


Trisyllabic final -a SVNs use a variety of tone patterns, though the initial tone is 
usually L with active verbal nouns, e.g. babbaka f. ‘grilling, roasting’, büfatà 
f. ‘needing’, hàdiyà f. ‘swallowing’, fifita f. ‘fanning’, musaya f. ‘exchanging’. 
With regard to LH(L) final -å SVNs of gr2 verbs, e.g. kàrbā ‘receiving’, 
bukata ‘needing’, the derived VN is the output of a historical word-formation 
rule which generates a form identical in shape to the citation (non-object) A-form 
of the finite verb. This morphological convergence is especially common with the 


subclass of SVNs ending in -a with LH(L) tones. As with other final -à irregular 
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SVNs with different tones, most are feminine gender, but some can be either 


masculine or feminine, e.g. 


cuta f. SVN (cf. clita gr2 ‘cheat’), fada f. SVN (cf. fada gr2 ‘state, tell’), 
fahinta f. SVN (cf. fahinta gr2 ‘understand’), kórà f. SVN (cf. kórà gr2 ‘drive 
off’), kur6a f. SVN (cf. kur6a gr2 ‘sip’), tambaya f. SVN (cf. tambaya gr2 
‘ask’). Note too isomorphic HL dauka m./f. SVN (cf. dauka gr2 ‘take, carry’), 
and diba m. SVN (cf. diba gr2 ‘dip out, take out’). 


Some Hausaists, e.g. Gouffé (1966/67, 1967/68), have grouped final -a gr2 
SVNs like kar6a and tambaya with the regular strong verbal nouns of verbs in 
grades 0 and 3, using the cover-term “primary verbal noun". Newman (2000: 
chap. 77) analyzes them as regular "stem-derived verbal nouns", together with 
the VNs of grades O and 3. On this analysis, the final -à SVNs which are 
identical with the gr2 finite A-forms contain "zero suffixes”, and the A-forms in 
fact represent the historical extension of original LH(L) -a verbal nouns into use 
in finite contexts. 

The approach adopted here treats formations like kàrBà and tambaya as 
irregular SVNs, which happen to be isomorphic with the finite A-forms, because 
of the fact that selection of a given irregular SVN—whatever its lexical 
specification in terms of final vowel and tone pattern—is not predictable by rule. 
In other words, the derivational relationship between a verbal noun such kora 
‘driving away’ and its cognate gr2 verb kora ‘drive away’ is viewed as parallel to 
that holding between a verbal noun like koyo ‘learning’ and its source gr2 verb 
koyà ‘learn’, i.e. they are both lexically-derived irregular SVNs. Put another 
way, the LH and HL final -à irregular SVNs kórà ‘driving away’ (< gr2 kora) 
and sata ‘stealing’ (« gr2 sata) are simply exploiting the same derivational final 
vowel/tone morphology as LH and HL final -1 irregular SVNs such as zàrgi 
‘accusing’ (« gr2 zarga) and zagi ‘abusing’ (< gr2 zaga), and LH and HL final 
-6 irregular SVNs such as kóyó ‘learning’ (< gr2 kóyà) and cizo ‘biting’ (< gr2 


cizà). 
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A subset of HL final -à SVNs also raise the long mid vowel of the stem (= 
internal ablaut), i.e. stem /e/ — /1/, and /o/ — /u/. Examples: 


(/é/ + h/) dibà m. ‘dipping out, taking out’ (cf. déba = diba gr2), fidà f. 
‘flaying’ (cf. fed'é gr4), jifa m. ‘throwing’ (cf. jéfa gr2 and jéfa gr1), jima f. 
‘tanning’ (cf. jemà grl), Kira m./f. ‘smithing, forging’ (cf. Rerà grl) 

(/o/ — /ü/) dükà m. ‘beating’ (cf. dóka gr2), gügà f. ‘rubbing, ironing’ (cf. 
g0gé gr4), suya f. ‘frying’ (cf. soya grl), sükà m./f. ‘stabbing, criticizing’ (cf. 


sóka gr2), süsà f. ‘scratching’ (cf. sósà grl) 


5.2.2.2. Class 2 = final -t. Many disyllabic masculine final -1 verbal nouns have 
HL tone, e.g. curl ‘kneading’, dinki ‘sewing’, gashi ‘grilling’, gini ‘building’, 
girbi ‘reaping’, nufi ‘intending’, shirì ‘preparing’, washi ‘sharpening’, zagi 
‘abusing’. The gr2 verbs fadi (also fàd'a) ‘tell, say’ and saki (also saka) ‘release’ 
use HL -I SVNs fadi and saki, as do the irregular gr2* verbs bari ‘leave, allow’ 
and sani ‘know’, i.e. bari and sani. With a few exceptions, e.g. zargi ‘accusing, 
blaming’, LH -1 SVNs function primarily as deverbal nouns ($7). 

Trisyllabic final -1 SVNs, many of which are deverbal nouns, occur with a 
variety of tone patterns, e.g. (HLH) adàni ‘preserving’, agaji ‘helping’, tanadi 
‘stocking up’, (HHH) lallashi ‘coaxing’, numfashi ‘breathing’, yayyafi 
‘drizzling’, (LLH) gargadi ‘warning’, gyangyadi ‘dozing’. 
5.2.2.3. Class 3 = final -e. Most final -e masculine verbal nouns have (L)LH 
tones, e.g. àike ‘sending’, binciké ‘investigating’, hànge ‘seeing from afar’, 
ràrràfe ‘crawling’, sayé ‘buying’, zàBe ‘choosing’. A few are all H tone, e.g. 


aure ‘marrying’, KwaKulé ‘scraping out (from container)’. 


5.2.2.4. Class 4 = final -6. Disyllabic masculine final -© SVNs manifest a range 
of tone patterns, e.g. (HL) awó ‘weighing, measuring’, cizó ‘biting’, gad6 
‘inheriting’, riKO ‘holding’, (LH) cètō ‘rescuing’, kòyð ‘learning’, róRo 
‘begging’, yabo ‘praising’, zato ‘thinking’, (HH) aro ‘borrowing’, goyo (= LH 


goyo) ‘carrying on back’, kalld ‘watching’. Some of the more common trisyllabic 
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final -0 SVNs include (HHH) ambato ‘mentioning’, kwaikwayo ‘imitating’, 


(LHH) sauraro (= LLH saurar%) ‘listening’, tàimako ‘helping’. 


5.2.2.5. Class 5 = final -u. Most disyllabic masculine final -ü SVNs are HL, 
and many contain a [+labial] /m/ or [+round] /u/ in the stem, e.g. bugu ‘beating’, 
damu ‘annoying’, kamu ‘catching’, samü ‘getting’, with a few LH, e.g. kàftü 
‘digging up’, Kyastu ‘striking a flint’. Note also trisyllabic LLH karatu 


‘studying’, and Fübütü ‘writing’. 


5.2.2.6. Class 6 = SVNs with feminine suffix -iya or -uwaà. There are a number 
of irregular, mainly trisyllabic SVNs which are formed with the feminine 
suffixes -iya or -uwa (Newman 1979a: 221ff.). Most are basically autonomous 
deverbal nouns (§7), but a handful can also function as active participial-like 
verbal nouns in nonfinite contexts. Most, including all the -uwa formations, have 


all H tones: 


-iya:  baudiyà ‘dodging’ (cf. baudé gr4), washiya ‘ransacking’ (cf. washé gr4), 
zamiya ‘skidding’ (cf. zamé gr4) 

-uwa: gaisuwa ‘greeting’ (cf. gaisà grl), kamuwaá ‘seizing property, foreclosing’ 
(cf. kama grl), mantuwa ‘forgetting’ (cf. mánta grl), ráàmuwa 
‘compensating for, getting revenge’ (cf. rama grl), rantsuwa ‘taking an 


oath’ (cf. rantsé gr4) 


A few -iya SVNs have LHH or HHL tones, e.g. dariya ‘laughing’ (cf. dara 
grl), gódiyà ‘thanking’ (cf. godé gr4), kwanciya ‘lying down’ (cf. kwánta 
grl), cigiyà ‘searching for’ (cf. cigità gr1), rakiya ‘escorting’ (cf. raka gr1), 


sakiya ‘releasing puss from abcess’ (cf. saki gr2). 


6. Verbs with More than One Verbal Noun 


In many cases the finite verb has only one irregular SVN, e.g. kóyo ‘learning’ 


(cf. koya gr2), néma ‘looking for’ (cf. nema gr2). Some gr2 verbs, however, 
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utilize two non-predictable, and essentially equivalent, SVNs, one of which is 


isomorphic with the LH(L) final -a finite A-form. Examples: 


ambato = àmbatà ‘mentioning’, arð = ara ‘borrowing’, céto = céta ‘rescuing’, 
fadi = fad ‘telling’, gargadi = gàrgadà ‘warning’, mari = mara ‘slapping’, 


sauraro (also sauraré) = saurara ‘listening’, za6é = zàDa ‘choosing’ 


In some cases, an irregular SVN operates as a near synonymous alternative to a 
finite grade 1/4 verb when followed by an object (= infinitival phrase), 
expressing a progressive verbal activity. (In earlier descriptions these alternative 


SVNs are sometimes referred to as "secondary verbal nouns”.) Examples: 


tana afà (grl) gyàdà = tana afin (SVN) gyada 
‘she’s throwing peanuts into her mouth’ 


sunà auna (grl) gyàda = sunà awon (SVN) gyada 








‘they're weighing the peanuts’ 


tana nikà (grl) bàrkónoó = tana niRàn (SVN) bàrkóno 








‘she’s grinding pepper’ 
yanà fere (gr4) Kwarya = yana firàr (SVN) Kwarya 





‘he’s paring the calabash’ 

yana gogé (gr4) tufafin = yana gügàr (SVN) tufafin 

‘he’s ironing the clothes’ 

yana gyárà (grl) mótàr = yana gyàran (SVN) motàr 

‘he’s fixing the car’ 

yana karàntà (grl) Kür'aàni = yana karatun (SVN) Kür'ani 
‘he’s reading the Koran’ 


yana Kéra (grl) fartanyà = yana Riràt (SVN) fartanyà 








‘he’s forging a hoe’ 


Note too: 








kama (grl) Bàràyi yana da wüya = kàmün (SVN) barayi yanà dà wüyà 


‘catching thieves 1s difficult 
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kashé (gr4) macizai yanà dà wüya = kisan (SVN) màcizai yana dà wiya 
‘killing snakes is difficult’ 
where the infinitival and SVN-containing phrases function as essentially 


equivalent clause subjects. 


In other cases, selection of the SVN denotes a more time-stable, generic 
activity, e.g. a profession or permanent attribute (McIntyre 1988a: 84ff.), 


especially when the SVN is used absolutely without any expressed object. 


Examples: 
yana kira suna sata 
‘he’s a smith’ (3m.IMPF forge.SVN) ‘they’re thieves’ (3pl.IMPF steal.SVN) 
yana hafbi karéna yana cizó 
‘he’s a hunter’ (3m.IMPF shoot.SVN) ‘my dog bites’ (3m.IMPF bite.SVN) 
tana nia ‘she grinds (corn for payment)’ 
’yan-tawayé sunà Kwacé ‘the rebels are plundering’ 


7. Deverbal Nouns (DVNs) 


Many verb nominalizations can operate syntactically as either active participial- 
like verbal nouns, as obligatory replacements for finite verbs in nonfinite 
constructions, or as autonomous deverbal nouns (DVNs), e.g. yanà ginin (VN) 
gidà ‘he’s building a house’ vs. gà wani bàbban gini (DVN) cán ‘there’s a 
large building over there’, ina Riràr (VN) wukaKké ‘I make/forge knives’ vs. 
sana’ata Kira (DVN) ‘my profession is smithing’, where the DVNs represent 
nominalizations of the actions/events denoted by the underlying lexical verbs. 
Deverbal nouns are related to their source verbs via the same derivational 
morphology as the various subclasses of verbal nouns described above. (See $5 
for deverbal noun formations without verbal noun morphology.) DVNs differ 


syntactically from active verbal nouns, however, in that they have become 
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lexicalized as independent common nouns, functioning, for example, as sentential 
subjects and objects (though not subcategorized for objects like active transitive 
VNs), and taking a range of NP determiners, modifiers, quantifiers, etc. DVNs 
typically express either an abstract activity or event associated with the lexical 
verb, e.g. jarrabawa ‘examination’ (cf. Jarraba ‘examine’), or a concrete noun 
denoting the result of an action, sometimes with a more specialized meaning, e.g. 


ràiràyi ‘sand’ (cf. rairaya ‘sift, sieve’). Examples: 


Kudurin Màjàlisàr Dinkin Duniya yà cé... (cf. Rudürà ‘decide’) 
‘the UN resolution says...’ 

gwamnatin Naijériya ta sha sükà dà yawa (cf. sóka ‘criticize’) 
‘the Nigerian government has suffered a lot of criticism’ 

aiki da zàtó zünubi ne (cf. aika ‘send (on errand)’, zata ‘think’) 
‘acting on suspicion is a sin’ 

Karamin sani Kukumi né (cf. sani ‘know’) 

‘a little knowledge is dangerous’ 

samu yà fi iyawa (cf. samü ‘get’, iyà ‘be able’) 

‘possession is nine tenths of the law’ (lit. getting exceeds being able) 
ya yi kyakkyawar shiga (cf. shiga ‘go/get in’) 

‘he’s put on a fine outfit/get-up' 

kwana nawa zà ki yi à Jamüs? (cf. kwana ‘spend the night’) 

‘how many days will you spend in Germany?’ 

tàfiyà ta fi zama (cf. tafi ‘travel to’, zama ‘stay, settle’) 

‘travelling is better than staying in one place’ 

bàn rubütà kammàláwà ba tüküna (cf. kammaia ‘finish’) 

‘T haven't written the conclusion yet’ 

sanarwa ta cé... (cf. sanar ‘inform’) ‘the announcement said...’ 
ka ji labarin ràsuwar sarki? (cf. ràsu ‘die’) 


‘did you hear the news of the death of the emir?’ 





Naijériya tà lashe Amirkà da ci ukü da biyu (cf. ci ‘conquer, eat’) 


‘Nigeria beat America by three goals to two’ 
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gani ya kori Ji (cf. gani ‘see’, ji ‘hear’) 


‘seeing is believing’ (lit. seeing drives away hearing) 


ya ba ta wata baiwa (cf. bai ‘give’) ‘he gave her a gift’ 


Examples of deverbal noun formations according to verbal noun morphological 


shape, i.e. final vowel or feminine suffix, and tone, are provided below (final -a 


DVNs are feminine unless indicated otherwise). 


Lal 


DVN = weak verbal noun with the suffix - wa 


DVNs in this category are noncount, abstract activity formations which are 


nominalizations of source verbs in grades 1, 4, 5, 6 (less commonly), and 7. 


Examples: 


grl: 


gr4: 


gr5: 


gró: 


ganawa ‘chat, private discussion’ (cf. gana ‘have a (private) discussion’), 
iyawa ‘ability’ (cf. iyà ‘be able to, can’), jarFàábáwa ‘examination’ (cf. 
jarfaba ‘examine’), tarawa ‘sexual relations’ (cf. tard ‘get together’), 
tattàunáwa ‘discussion’ (cf. tattauna ‘have a discussion’) 

céwa ‘saying, claim’ (cf. cé ‘say’), Raréwa ‘end’ (cf. Rare ‘end’), Rwaréwa 
‘expertise’ (cf. Kwaré ‘be expert’), ruféwa ‘conclusion’ (cf. rufé ‘close’) 
gabatdfrwa ‘introduction’ (cf. gabatar ‘introduce’), sadárwa 
‘communications’ (cf. sadar ‘deliver, link’), sanárwa ‘announcement’ (cf. 
sanar ‘inform’) 

bullówa ‘appearance, emergence’ (cf. Dulló ‘appear’), kewayówa ‘return (of 
time point)’ (cf. kKewayo ‘come round’) 

àukuwa ‘occurrence’ (cf. àuku ‘happen’), damuwa ‘problem, trouble’ (cf. 
damu ‘be troubled’), gàmsuwaá ‘satisfaction’ (cf. gamsu ‘be satisfied’), 
kafuwa ‘establishment’ (cf. kafu ‘be established’), Raruwa ‘increase’ (cf. Karu 
‘increase’), rabuwa ‘separation’ (cf. rabu ‘separate’), rasuwa ‘death’ (cf. rasu 
‘die’), rayuwa ‘life’ (cf. rayu ‘survive’), sàáduwa ‘meeting’ (cf. sadu ‘meet’), 


yiwuwa ‘possibility’ (cf. yiwu ‘be possible’) 
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7.2. DVN = regular strong verbal noun 


DVNs in this category are largely abstract formations related to lexical verbs in 
grades 0 and 3. Some gr3-derived DVNs are count nouns with morphologically 
distinct plurals, including frequentatives. Examples (commonly occurring plurals 


indicated): 


gr0: ci ‘score (goal)’ (cf. ci ‘conquer’), ji ‘hearing’ (cf. ji ‘hear’), Ki ‘hatred’ (cf. Ri 
‘refuse, hate’), sô ‘love’ (cf. irreg. sõ ‘love’), kira ‘call, appeal’ (cf. kira ‘call’) 

gr3: balaga ‘physical maturity’ (cf. bàlagà ‘reach maturity’), ddngana 
‘resignation (to fate)’ (cf. dangana ‘be resigned to’), gajiya ‘tiredness’ (cf. 
gàji « *gàjiyà ‘be(come) tired’), isa ‘arrival’ (cf. isa ‘arrive’), makara 
‘lateness’ (cf. makara ‘be late’), suka ‘arrival’ (cf. sàuka ‘arrive’), shiga 
‘outfit, admission’ (cf. shiga ‘go in, enter’), tafiya ‘journey’ (pl. tafiye- 
tàfiye, cf. tafi < *tafiya ‘go, travel’), wadata ‘prosperity’ (cf. wadata 
‘become prosperous’) 

gr3a: girma m. ‘size, prestige’ (cf. girma ‘grow up’), kwana m. ‘day (24 hrs)’ (pl. 
kwanàki, cf. kwana ‘spend night’), Kara ‘complaint’ (pl. Ráràrraki, cf. 
Kara ‘cry out), Kaura m./f. ‘migration’ (pl. Kaurace-Kaurace, cf. Kaura 
‘migrate’), saura m. ‘remainder’ (cf. saura ‘remain’), tsira ‘salvation, escape’ 
(cf. tsira ‘escape’), tsüfa ‘old age’ (cf. tstfa ‘grow old’), zama m. ‘existence, 
life’ (cf. zama ‘be(come)’) 


er3b: gudu ‘running, race’ (pl. güje-güje, cf. gudü ‘run’) 


7.3. DVN = irregular strong verbal noun 


DVNs utilizing irregular SVN morphology contain a number of concrete as well 
as abstract activity nouns. These DVNs correspond to cognate verbs mainly in 
grade 2, in addition to synchronic grades 1 and 4, and occasionally grade 3. 
Some are count nouns with overt plurals, and frequentative plurals are especially 
common with abstract DVNs. Examples (arranged according to final vowel, with 


various tone patterns): 
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Final -a 

àjiyà ‘deposit, account’ (cf. ajiyé ‘put down’), aska ‘razor, pen-knife’ (pl. 
asaké, cf. aské ‘shave’), bukata ‘need’ (pl. büRàtü, cf. bukata ‘need’), gügà 
‘ironing (clothes to be ironed)’ (cf. gōgè ‘iron’), gyárà m. ‘repair, correction’ 
(pl. gyare-gyare, cf. gyárà ‘repair, correct’), halitta ‘creature’ (pl. hàlittü, cf. 
halitta ‘create’), kurba ‘sip’ (cf. kur6a ‘sip’), lalata ‘immorality’ (cf. lalata 
‘deteriorate’), mirza ‘massage’ (cf. murzà ‘massage’), musaya ‘exchange’ (cf. 
musaya ‘exchange’), nómà m. ‘farming’ (cf. nomé ‘clear weeds, farm’), sata 
‘theft’ (pl. sace-sace, cf. sata ‘steal’), shara ‘sweepings, refuse’ (cf. sharé ‘sweep 
up’), shükà ‘plant, crop’ (pl. shüke-shüke, cf. shükà ‘sow, plant’), suka m./f. 
‘criticism’ (pl. sóke-sóke, cf. sókà ‘criticize’), tambaya ‘question’ (pl. 
tambay6yi, cf. tambaya ‘ask, question’), tságà ‘body scarification’ (cf. tsaga 
‘cut, split’), yanka m. ‘slaughtering’ (cf. yanka ‘cut, slaughter), yatsina 


‘grimace’ (cf. yatsiné ‘grimace’). 


Final -1 

agaji ‘help’ (cf. àgazà ‘help’), aikì ‘work’ (pl. ayyukà, cf. àika ‘send (on 
errand)’), féshi ‘splashing of rain’ (cf. fésà ‘splash’), gàrgàdi ‘warning’ (cf. 
gargada ‘warn’), gini ‘building’ (pl. gine-gine, cf. gina ‘build’), hà&uri 
‘patience’ (cf. haKura ‘be patient), jéri ‘line, row’ (cf. jéra ‘line up’), kéyi 
‘imitation’ (cf. kóyà ‘learn’), kümburi ‘swelling’ (cf. kümburà ‘swell up’), 
kwatanci ‘description’ (cf. kwatanta ‘compare, describe’), Kari ‘increase’ (cf. 
Kara ‘increase’), Rudüri ‘resolution, decision’ (cf. Kudura ‘resolve, decide’), 
lissafi ‘arithmetic’ (cf. lissafa ‘count’), mallàki ‘possession, property’ (cf. 
mallaka ‘possess’), mótsi ‘movement’ (cf. mótsà ‘move’), nufi ‘meaning’ (cf. 
nufa ‘intend’), rabi ‘half’ (cf. raba ‘divide’), rairayi ‘sand’ (cf. rairaya ‘sift, 
sieve’), rikicl ‘problem, confusion’ (pl. rikice-rikice, cf. rikita ‘confuse’), sani 
‘knowledge’ (cf. sani ‘know’), shirt ‘plan, programme (TV/radio)’ (pl. shirye- 
shirye, cf. shirya ‘plan, prepare’), wanki ‘washing, laundry’ (cf. wanké ‘wash’), 
yagi ‘torn off piece’ (cf. yàga ‘tear off’), yaRi ‘war’ (pl. yàRe-yà&e, cf. yaKa 


‘wage war on’), yashi ‘sand’ (cf. yasa ‘clean out (water hole)’), yanKuri ‘striving, 
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effort’ (cf. yunkura ‘strive’), zagi ‘abuse, insult’ (pl. zage-zage, cf. zaga ‘abuse, 


insult’), zargi ‘blame, accusation’ (pl. zarge-zarge, cf. zarga ‘blame, accuse’). 


Final -é 

aure ‘marriage’ (pl. àure-àure, cf. Aura ‘marry’), binciké ‘investigation’ (pl. 
bincike-bincike, cf. bincika ‘investigate’), ciré ‘grass (pulled out)’ (cf. ciré ‘pull 
out’), fantsaré ‘coarse flour’ (cf. fantsara ‘grind coarsely’), lé&e ‘peep’ (cf. leRà 
‘peep (in)’), rarrafé ‘crawling’ (cf. rarrafa ‘crawl’), turké ‘tethering post’ (pl. 
turaka, cf. turké ‘tether’), wanké ‘ink (made from soot)’ (cf. wanké ‘wash’), 
zabe ‘election’ (pl. zàBe-zàBe, cf. zàBà ‘elect, choose’), zané ‘drawing, stripe’ 
(pl. zàne-zane, cf. zanà ‘draw’). Note too the following final -e, often concrete 
DVNs with a distinctive HHL tone pattern not shared with active verbal nouns: 
Dangaré ‘fragment’ (pl. Bangarori, cf. Bangàre ‘chip piece off’), gutsuré 
‘piece broken off’ (pl. gutsattsari, cf. gutsürà ‘break off piece’), kewayé 
‘enclosure, environs’ (cf. kewaya ‘go around’), kuskuré ‘mistake’ (pl. 


kürákürai, cf. küskurà ‘dare’), rinjayé ‘victory’ (cf. rinjaya ‘overcome’). 


Final -6 

Bdyo ‘hiding, concealment’ (cf. B6yé ‘hide’), cikó ‘balance (money)’ (cf. cikà 
fill), dógaró ‘dependence’ (cf. dógarà ‘depend on’), digó ‘drop, full-stop’ (cf. 
diga 'drip), gādò ‘inheritance’ (cf. gàdà 'inherit), kallo ‘look, stare’ (cf. kalla 
look at), kwaikwayo ‘imitation’ (cf. kwaikwaya ‘imitate’), sósó ‘sponge’ (cf. 
sōså ‘scratch’), tsar6 ‘security’ (cf. tsaré ‘guard’), tsiró ‘shoot, sprout’ (pl. tsire- 


tsire, cf. tsira ‘sprout’), yabo ‘praise’ (cf. yaba ‘praise’). 


Final -ü 

bugu ‘punch’ (pl. büge-büge, cf. bügà ‘punch’), hütü ‘holiday’ (cf. huta ‘rest’), 
kamu ‘arrest, turn’ (cf. kama ‘catch’), kàratu ‘study(ing)’ (pl. kàrànce- 
kàrànce, cf. kafanta ‘read, study’), Kyastu ‘flint, lighter’ (cf. Ryasta ‘strike 
(flint)’), Fubutu ‘writing’ (pl. Fubuce-Fubtce, cf. Fubuta ‘write’), samu 
‘possession, acquisition’ (cf. samü ‘get, acquire’), tumu ‘head of fresh millet’ (cf. 


tuma ‘roast (fresh millet heads)’. 
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7.4. DVNSs with the feminine suffix -1iyà or -uwa 


Some DVNs are formed with the feminine suffixes -iya or -uwa (a few can also 


function as active verbal nouns). Examples: 


-iyd: baudiya ‘evasive action’ (cf. baud'é ‘dodge’), cigiya ‘search’ (cf. cigita 
‘search for’), dariya ‘laughter’ (cf. darà laugh), düriyà ‘piece of news’ (cf. 
dura ‘pour (liquid)), gódiya ‘thanks, thanking’ (cf. gódé ‘thank’), juriya 
‘resilience’ (cf. jüré ‘withstand difficulty’), kwanciya ‘lying down’ (cf. kwanta 
‘lie down’), móriyà ‘benefit, advantage’ (cf. móré ‘enjoy oneself’), rakiya 
‘escorting’ (cf. rakà ‘accompany, escort’), zimiya 'skid(ding) (cf. zamé ‘skid’). 

-uwa (all H): baiwa (< *bayuwa) ‘gift’ (cf. bai ‘give’), dahuwa ‘cooking’ (cf. dafa 
‘cook’), gaisuwa ‘greeting’ (cf. gaisà ‘exchange greetings’), ganuwa ‘town wall’ 
(?« gano ‘discover, see’), kàmuwa ‘seizing property, foreclosing’ (cf. kama 
‘seize’), Mantuwa ‘forgetfulness’ (cf. manta ‘forget’), ramuwa ‘revenge, 
compensation’ (cf. rama ‘get revenge (on)’), rantsuwa ‘oath’ (cf. rantsé ‘swear, 


take an oath’). 


The verbal nouns of the HL gr3b verbs fadi ‘fall’, haihü ‘give birth’, and mutu 
‘die’ all commonly function as DVNs, i.e. fadüwa ‘drop, fall’, haihuwa 
‘offspring, progeny, giving birth’, and mutuwa ‘death’ (all formed with the 


feminine suffix -a). 
7.5. Verbs with more than one DVN 


Some verbs have more than one fully lexicalized DVN (usually SVNs), e.g. 


aské ‘shave’ > aski ‘haircut, shave’, aska ‘razor, pen-knife’ 

tara ‘collect’ > tarawa ‘sexual relations’, tari ‘heap, pile’, taro ‘meeting’ 
wanké ‘wash’ > wanki ‘laundry’, wanké ‘ink made from soot’, wanka ‘bath’ 
yanka ‘cut’ > yanki ‘strip of cloth, region’, yanké ‘cut grass’, 


yanka ‘slaughtering’ 


Chapter 9 
Noun Phrase Syntax 


1. Introduction 


This chapter looks at noun phrase syntax (see $11 for sentence-level syntax). The 
noun phrase (NP) usually functions as clausal subject, object or complement 
(clausal or prepositional). Basic NPs are headed in the sense that they have core 
elements (heads), usually simple (sg./pl.) nouns, which are optionally determined 
or modified by other pre-head and/or post-head elements, e.g. (in)definite 
determiners, demonstratives, universal quantifiers, numerals and other 
quantifiers, pronouns, adjectives, genitive phrases, etc. Some of these elements, 
e.g. specific indefinite determiners, interrogative determiners, distributive 
universal quantifiers, and 3rd person pronouns, occur pre-head only. Some are 
restricted to post-head position, e.g. definite determiners, genitive phrases, 
relative clauses, connective MAI expressions, and numerals. (Post-modifying 
relative clauses are described along with focus constructions and wh-questions in 
$12.) A few can occur either pre- or post-nominal, e.g. demonstratives, 
adjectives, and collective universal quantifiers (see Table 22 and relevant $$ 
below). The head controls the gender and number of the inflected constituents 
clustering around it, and some elements can combine to co-determine a head 
noun, e.g. wani Dàrawon ‘another thief’ (= msg. specific indefinite determiner + 
msg. head noun + msg. definite determiner), waccàn yarinyar ‘that girl’ (= fsg. 
demonstrative + fsg. head noun + fsg. definite determiner), motocin nan uku 
nasa ‘these three cars of his’ (= pl. head noun + demonstrative + numeral + pl. 
possessive). 

Some specifiers, e.g. definite determiners, interrogative determiners and bound 
genitive forms, have no independent autonomous functions, whereas others, e.g. 
specific indefinite determiners and explicit demonstratives, can occur as 
coreferential 3rd person pronouns (NP heads), and these autonomous usages are 


handled together with the determinative functions. 
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(II) req Suo[ YIM uew jeu, — Lyses UOMES] TRU ummjnui (Wad) uetoueA 

(AIS ‘AINA) 

(01) Aoq o[durs ÁK19A9, 0.IEÁ tuem Xnp 
(6) ,S9UO IMUM of}, (qq)u- 318418J 

(8) ,9810t[ 2Iq SY, (SSOd) esu- (yop — (fav) ugyey 

(L) Aoq 31q v, eqqgq oIgÁ 

(9) AOISTUTW IOULIOJ v, gysur  ((qTV) uogos} (AIS) tUeM 
(C) Joy ‘ays, eJI 
(v) gueh, gug H 

(¢) ,I€9 UJI v, £joul (CIS) BJBM 
(C) Aes oy], (dq) 4- ejoui 
(I) Jeo oye, £joul 

juouro[duioo 
/191]Ipo]A DUWA peoH IDTJIPO|] IoutuLI9ja(T 





sasp.ud unou ajduisg "zc 2]qD 
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Table 22 above exemplifies a range of NPs containing both common and proper 
nouns and shows that when the head is a common noun, determination with an 
overt determiner, whether definite or indefinite, is not obligatory. For example, 
the bare nominal mótà (1) is interpretable as either definite ‘the car’ or indefinite 
‘a car’ depending upon the referential context. Proper nouns, e.g. Halima (4), and 
personal pronouns, e.g. ita ‘she, her’ (5), are intrinsically definite, though proper 
nouns can suffix the definite determiner, e.g. Halimar ‘the Halima in question’. 
See also Furniss (1991a), Galadanci (1969), and Newman (2000: chap. 51). 


2. Determiners 


Determiners are a small, closed-class set of words which function as operators 


on a head NP, determining its referential (definite or indefinite) properties. 
2.1. Specific indefinite determiner (SID) wani/wata/wa(dan)su (m./f/pl.) 


The pre-head specific indefinite determiner (SID) is a gender/number-inflected 
morpheme (single orthographic word), formed with a wa- deictic prefix plus a 
bound 3rd person pronoun -ni (m.) = wa-ni, -ta (f.) 2 wa-ta, -su (pl.) = wa-su 
‘a (certain/particular) X, some (certain/particular) Xs’. (The ni enclitic in wa-ni is 
a petrified reflex of a widespread Chadic 3m. pronoun *ni, Newman 1972a: 5-6.) 
The plural SID optionally inserts the pluralizing morpheme -dan-, i.e. 
wa(-d'an-)su—also present in the interrogative and demonstrative determiners 
and relative pronouns—the final /n/ segment of which could be the plural 
genitive linker. 

When used in affirmative frames, the attributive pre-nominal SID functions as 
an assertive-existential modifier to particularize/individuate specific indefinite 
NPs, count and non-count, animate and inanimate, and it can also occur as an 
autonomous pronoun with the meaning ‘a certain one, some’ (see below). Its 
functional distribution is best accounted for in discourse terms (Jaggar 1985: 


chap. 2, 1988b), and one of its primary tasks is to modify discourse- and hearer- 
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new NPs (not part of the shared knowledge store of the speaker and hearer) 
which play an important part in the ensuing linguistic context. The more 
prominent the intended discourse-role of a given referent, the more likely it is to 
receive an SID on first mention, with high-profile human subject NPs almost 


always introduced with an SID. Examples: 











wani yaro na kirànkà ‘some boy is calling you’ 

na ga wasu awaki a gonarka ‘I saw some goats on your farm’ 
na ji wani shirme yau ‘I heard some nonsense today’ 
wata irin mota ‘a certain type of car’ 


(where the number-gender of the SID wata (f.) is determined by mótà (f.) ‘car’, 
the pragmatically dominant noun following sortal irin ‘type of’) 

ina sô na àuri wannan yarinya dà wata Ø 

'] want to marry this girl and another (one)’ 

(= ellipsis of right conjoin noun after SID) 


wata rànà wadansu 'yan-birni na zàune sai gà wani baKauyé tafe 








‘one day some city folk were sitting around when along came a (certain) 


villager’ 


In the last example the indefinite, referential NPs wadansu 'yan-birni ‘some 
(particular) city folk’ and wani baKauyé ‘a (certain) villager’ are deployed as 
autonomous, salient arguments throughout the subsequent discourse, hence the 
accompanying SID. In such contexts, the SID has the attributes of a quantifier, 
used to specify a determinable, though indefinite, number of entities. 

At the other end of the discourse-salience/prominence scale, inanimate 
nonsubject indefinites are often introduced with no overt determiner, even though 
they are referential in the sense that they refer to an entity which exists within the 
universe of discourse, e.g. ya daukó gàwár ya kawo gidà, ya sami tsàni... ‘he 


$ 


picked up the body, brought (it) home, got a ladder...', where the referential 





indefinite noun tsàni ‘a ladder’ appears with no determiner. Categorizing generic 
and descriptive complement nominals also appear with no overt determiner. 


Examples: 
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yana so ya àuri Bahaushiya ‘he wants to marry a Hausa woman’ 


Cf. specific yana só ya àuri wata Bahaushiya 





‘he wants to marry a certain Hausa woman’ 


na samé shi yana cin kaza ‘I found him eating chicken’ 
idan macé ta sami ciki... ‘if a woman gets pregnant...’ 
ya tafi gona ‘he’s gone to the farm’ 
Musa makéri né ‘Musa is a blacksmith’ 


(= non-referring equational) 


(See Jaggar 1985: 18ff., however, for predicative exceptions.) 


Important temporal orientations, e.g. wata rana ‘one (a certain) day’ as in 
wata rana wadansu 'yan-birni... above, are SID-modified, as are scene-setting 
spatial orientations, e.g. à wani gàri... ‘In a certain town...’. The SID is also used 
in common existential nominal and adverbial phrases such as wani àbü 
‘something’ (cf. abu ‘thing’), wani lokàci ‘sometimes’ (cf. lokàci ‘time’), and 
wani wuri ‘somewhere’ (cf. wurl ‘place’). The SID precedes any prehead 
modifiers, e.g. wani tsohon minista ‘a former (old) minister’, wani babban 
mütüm ‘an important man’. Referential indefinite head NPs followed by a 
possessive pronoun (bound or free) require an SID, otherwise they would be 
construed as definite, e.g. na bà shi wani littafina = wani littafi nàwa ‘I gave 
him a book of mine’, and the plural SID can co-occur with a posthead numeral, 
e.g. wasu àttàjirai biyu ‘some two merchants’. 

An interesting typological characteristic of the SIDs is that they are also used 
to express the additive-incremental notion ‘another, other, (a) different (X/Xs)’. 


Examples: 


sun komà wata ünguwá (dàban) ‘they've moved to another neighbourhood’ 
(i.e. different from the one already mentioned) 
wannàn biró ba ya aiki—akwai wani? (where wani is an NP, see below) 


'this pen isn't working—is there another one?' 
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In correlative SID NP...SID NP combinations, the second SID can modify an 
NP containing a posthead definite determiner ($2.2), in order to express the value 
‘another, other, (a) different (X/Xs) from a prementioned set X’, e.g. wanl 
farawo ya shiga d'akin...sai wani barawon kuma ya fad ‘a (certain) thief 
got into the room...and then another (additional) thief burst in’ (lit...SID(m.) 
thief.DD(m.)...). 

The singular SID can also combine with the universal determiner duk ‘all’ 
(85.4) to premodify an NP, particularly the external head of a restrictive relative 
clause, which then takes on an intensified ‘every single (whichever) force, e.g. 
an sallàmi duk wani majinyacin da ya ji sauKki ‘every single patient who has 
improved has been released’. 

Hausa has no negative determiner corresponding to ‘no X’, as used in 
indefinite quantitative expressions. Instead, NPs with modifying SIDs can be 
used in negative assertive clauses, i.e. statements which assert the truth of a 
negative proposition, e.g. negative existentials. In such contexts, they are read as 
the negative counterpart to the ‘some’ determination, and are equivalent to either 
‘not any X’ or ‘no X’ (universal ko...wA formations also express non-existence, 
§5.3). Examples: 


babu wata jàkar kudi nan 

‘there is no bag of money here = there isn't any bag of money here’ 
bá ni dà wani aboki nan garin 

'| have no friend here in town = I don't have any friend here in town’ 
bá shi dà wata sha’awa sai... 


'he has no interest — he hasn't any interest except...' 


2.11. Specific indefinite determiner = pronoun 
SIDs also have important usages as nominal heads corresponding to 'someone, 


some, another one, others, etc.’, e.g. (various syntactic roles): 


wani dà ka sani ya iso 'someone (m.) whom you know has arrived' 


wata tana sallamà ‘someone (f.) is asking permission to enter’ 
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wasu suna némanka ‘some (people) are looking for you’ 
ba ni wata ‘sive me another one (f.)’ 
dajin wani kàrkarar wani ‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison’ 


(lit. uncultivated area of someone (is) the settled area of another) 


As heads, SIDs can themselves be determined by plural possessive pronouns or 
demonstratives with a partitive sense, e.g. waninsu ‘one (m.) of them’, 
wasunmü ‘some of us’, ...ko àbókai, ko ma&wàbtà, ko wanin wadànnán 
‘...or friends, or neighbours, or one of these (groups). 

When behaving as antecedent-governed anaphoric pronouns, SIDs substitute 
for an NP and are equivalent to the English substitutive proform ‘one’, e.g. 
Mustapha ya sàyi Marsandi bara, ni kuma na sàyi wata bana ‘Mustapha 
bought a Mercedes last year, and I bought one this year’ (notice that the verb sayi 
takes the same C-form it would before a lexical NP object). When used as a free- 
standing 3rd person pronoun (NP) in negative clauses, the SID can have either a 
non-existential interpretation, i.e. ba ka ga wani à d'aki ba? ‘didn’t you see 
anyone in the room?’, or can retain its existential-referential meaning, i.e. ba ka 
ga wani a daki ba? ‘didn’t you see someone in the room?’ (though judgements 


can vary). 
2.2. The definite determiner (DD) suffix -n/-F/-n (m.If-Ipl.) 


The definite determiner (DD) is a bound clitic which typically attaches to nouns. 
The DD is realized as - F (< * - t) when suffixed to a host feminine singular noun 
ending in -a(a), e.g. (f.) mōtà ‘car’ + - F — mōtà-ř ‘the car’, and -n with all 
other nouns (masculine and plural pattern together), e.g. (m.) yàró ‘boy’ + n 
yaro-n ‘the boy’, (m.) nama ‘meat’ + -n — nàmà-n ‘the meat’, (pl.) rigunà 
gowns + -n-o riguna-n ‘the gowns’, (f. noun not ending in -à) macé 
‘woman’ + -n— maceé-n ‘the woman’. The DD is glossed here as ‘the’ for 
convenience (= Newman’s 2000: chap. 20 "definite article"), though it 
sometimes corresponds to a demonstrative in English. See Abdoulaye (1992), 
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Abraham (1962: 692), Galadanci (1969), Gouffé (1971), Newman (1992b), 
Parsons (1981), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 20). 

The DD carries a floating L tone. When suffixed to a final L or Falling (= HL) 
tone noun, with automatic vowel shortening in the resulting closed syllable, the L 
is preserved, e.g. yard-n ‘the boy’ (< yar6), yarinya-f ‘the girl’ (< yarinya), 
sa-n ‘the bull’ (< sa). If the final syllable of the host is H tone, the floating L 
backs up and produces a contour HL = Falling tone, e.g. rigá-F ‘the gown’ (< 
riga), jaki-n ‘the donkey’ (< jaki), mutané-n ‘the people’ (< mutané). In some 
northwestern dialects the feminine DD /-f/ appears as /- l/ or /-i/. At a deep 
historical level, the DD derives from the same deictic source as the genitive linker 
na/ta/na and the copula né/cé/né (see Schuh 1983, and also Newman 1992b for 
a summary of various etymological analyses and some alternative hypotheses). 

The felicity conditions on the use of the DD are difficult to characterize with 
any precision (Jaggar 1983: 389ff., 1985: 149ff.), but generally speaking its 
selection is licensed by the presumed unique identifiability of the constituent, 
usually a noun, to which it is attached, either because the referent has been 
previously mentioned in the discourse—hence the traditional label "Previous 
Reference Marker" ——or is context-inferable. Nouns with pre-mentioned, though 
not implied, referents can also be determined with a demonstrative ($2.3). 
Although syntactic definiteness is thus a reflection of the cognitive status 
"identifiable", marking with a DD is neither syntactically nor semantically 
required for nouns with discourse-old referents, e.g. dà muka jawo tà muka 
canjà tayà ‘when we pulled it (the car) out we changed the tyre’, sai ya cé wa 


wanzami... ‘then he said to the barber...’, where the pre-mentioned definite 





referents tayà ‘the tyre’ and wanzami ‘the barber’ are re-introduced without any 
overt determiner. Use of the DD, however, does seem to be more prevalent 
amongst bilingual Hausa-English speakers accustomed to the less constrained 
distribution of the English definite article ‘the’. The DD attaches to both count 


and noncount common nouns in all syntactic functions. Examples: 


kàwo littafi-n! ‘bring the (prementioned) book!’ 
(book.DD(m.), cf. littafi ‘book’) 
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bà ni littàttàfá-n! 'give me the books (in question)! 
(books.DD(pl.), cf. littattafai ‘books’) 
ina takàrdá-r?— gà takarda-r (letter.DD(f.), cf. takarda ‘letter’) 


"where's the letter (I asked you for)?—-here’s the letter’ 


It is also common as a marker of clause-initial definite topicalized NPs ($12:5): 


yarinya-r dai, ta kai wa Musa kudi 

‘as for the girl, she took the money to Musa’ (girl.DD(f.), cf. yarinya ‘girl’) 
cikin akwati-n kuma akwai... ‘and in the box there was...’ 
(box.DD(m.), cf. Akwati ‘box’) 

à lokaci-n küwa... ‘and at the time...’ 


(time.DD(m.), cf. lokàci ‘time’) 


Although exploitation of the DD to determine an NP is typical in narrative 
sequences where a referent is reintroduced into the discourse after a lengthy 
absence, it can also be used, like demonstratives ($2.3), to "anchor" newly- 
introduced referents, e.g. gà wasu yárà sunà wasa, sai (wadànnán) yárán 
suka zo... there were some children playing, then (these) the children came...’ 
(with additional optional pre-head demonstrative). 

Examples of the DD used to encode discourse-new definite referents which 


are inferable from the extralinguistic situational context are: 


zân sâ má cikin akwatin ‘TIl put (it) in the mailbox for you’ 
tô, kàwo kudin 'OK, give (bring) me the money' 
(said after a bargain has been sealed) 

yaya garin? ‘how’s (life in) the town?’ 

yaya uwargidán? ‘how’s the wife?’ 


(Notice that in noun+noun compounds, the choice of DD (here = m. - n) is 
usually determined by the gender of the rightmost noun to which it attaches (= 


m. gida ‘house’), not the gender of the entire compound (= f. uwargida ‘wife’).) 
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dukkànsü mányan rigunà nē, amma dinkin ya bambanta 
‘all of them are big gowns, but the sewing differs’ 
(where dinkin ‘the sewing’ is an inferable entity, the relational inference being 


triggered by premention of various types of gown) 


The DD can be suffixed to proper names where the referents are identifiable 
from the (extra)linguistic context, e.g. ka ga Audün/Aminár? ‘did you see (the 
prementioned) Audu/Amina?’, showing that the DD is more than simply a 
functor which marks definiteness. Otherwise, unique and/or intrinsically definite 
nouns, e.g. (universals) rana ‘sun’, wata ‘moon’, (culturally-specific) Allah 
‘God’, sarki ‘emir’, etc., appear non-determined. 

Although basically a nominal suffix, the masculine singular DD - n can have 
phrasal scope, cliticizing to the phrase-final element (verb, adverb, modal particle) 
of a complex NP, e.g. a relative clause with a definite head already containing a 


DD or functionally equivalent MAI-headed phrase ($12:4). Examples: 


ka ga mutanén dà suka zón? 'did you see the men who came?' 

ka ga mutanén dà suka zo jiyàn? ‘did you see the men who came 
yesterday?’ 

tó zán zó góbén ‘OK I'll come tomorrow (as arranged)’ 


ka ga masu kama barayin? 
‘did you see those who were arresting the thieves?’ 


shi/ita mân? ‘him/her too?’ (cf. shi/ita ma) 


With proforms, e.g. for nouns, propositions, the masculine singular - n DD is 
also the only possible option, even if the proform is grammatically feminine and 


so controls feminine gender agreement on the TAM subject pronoun. Examples: 


na san wadàndà suka sacé tan 
‘I know the ones who kidnapped her’ (= 3f. pro. ta + - n) 
cf. nā san wadàndà suka sacé shin 


‘I know the ones who kidnapped him’ (= 3m. pro. shi + - n) 
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tatan [tà]3r. pf fi tsada ‘hers (f. referent) is more expensive’ 
hakàn [yà]3m.Pr fi = hakàn [ta]af.pr fi ‘this is better’ 
inà waddà kikà nünà matàn? 


‘where is the one (f.) you showed (it) to?’ (= 3f. i.o. pro. mata + - n) 


In contexts where a locative noun is cataphorically predetermined by a 
prolocative adverb, e.g. nan ‘here’, attachment of the DD to the head noun is 
(near) obligatory, e.g. à nan ünguwár/Rasár/gàrin/Rauyén ‘here in this 
neighbourhood/country/town/village’, as it is when the head is emphatically 


modified, pre- or posthead, by a free possessive pronoun. Examples: 


ina naka kwafin? ‘where’s your copy?’ 
amma gwamnati ba ta cika nata alkawarin ba 

‘but the government didn’t keep its promise’ 

ina taka motar? ‘where’s your car?’ 


ina motar taka? ‘where’s that car of yours?’ 


A DD-marked possessee noun which is part of a genitive construction is linked 
to the following possessor constituent, e.g. noun, adverb, with one of the free 
genitive (proform) morphemes na/ta/na '(that) of’ (m./f./pl.) which is 


coreferential with the preceding possessee noun. Examples: 


ka ga ita büdurwár ta Abba? ‘did you see that girlfriend of Abba's?' 
(...girlfriend.DD(f.) of(f.) Abba) 
ka je taron na jiyà? ‘did you go to yesterday's meeting?’ 


(...meeting.DD(m.) of(m.) yesterday) 


In relative clauses with definite antecedents ($12:4), a DD is attached to the head 


before the relativizer dà. Examples: 


gà aikin dà ka bà ni 'here's the work that you gave me' 
ina yarinyar dà za ka aura? ‘where’s the girl you’re going to marry?’ 


lókàcin da suka isd ba na nan ‘when they arrived I wasn’t there’ 
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kayán dà yaké sayárwa 'the goods that he is selling' 


Some speakers simplify a head-final F tone to H before the relativizer dà, e.g. 
lokàcin dà suka iso, kayan dà yaké sayarwa, etc. 

The DD can, together with the prehead Specific Indefinite Determiner, 
codetermine a head noun, in order to express an additive-incremental 'another X, 


some other Xs' meaning, i.e. additional token(s) from a specified set. Examples: 


c 
ev 


ni wata rigá 


f 


'give me another gown' 





= 


asu yárán da suka ga had afin... ‘some other boys who saw the accident...’ 





The DD is also suffixed to the cardinal quantifier daya = guda ‘one’ in 
correlative constructions, to express the singular definite meaning ‘the other X’, 
i.e. from a pair of referents. If the referent is overtly expressed as an NP, it takes 
the DD and is pre-determined by daya (numerals normally follow the head, 
§4.1). Examples: 


. 


ina d'ayán/f = ina gidan/F? ‘where’s the other?’ (m./f. referent) 
daya Bahaushé ne, dayán kuma Bàyarabé 

'one was a Hausa man, and the other a Yoruba man' 

ina daya kujerar? ‘where is the other chair?’ 


(cf. kujéra d'aya ‘one chair’) 


2.2.1.  Anaphoric din ‘the/that one in focus/question’ 

In specifiable environments, an anaphoric form din ‘the/that one in focus/ 
question’ (= kin in NH) occurs with a definite determinative posthead function 
similar to the DD. Din differs, however, in that the constituent it determines 1s 
always hearer/discourse-old, and can never be simply context-inferable. The dîn 
functor is composed of a semantically empty host morpheme di- plus the -n 
DD, e.g. Musa di-n ‘the Musa (we were talking about)’ (Musa d1-DD(m.)). (The 


same connective can also suffix the genitive linker -n, $2.5.2.) Referential din 
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(sometimes [dfi]) is typically encountered as a marker of discourse anaphora 
following pronouns, temporal and modal adverbs, common nouns and proper 
names (persons, places, times, languages, etc.), (NPs +) numerals, complex NPs 
(e.g. relative clauses), and ideophones (see also Buba 1997a). Examples: 


shi/ita/sü/wane din 

‘him/her/them/the so-and-so (under discussion)’ 

haka din ya fi ‘that (as specified) is better’ 
za à bà dà sanárwà góbe din 

‘an announcement will be made tomorrow (as mentioned)’ 

ina riga/wando/tufafi dîn? 

‘where is/are the gown/trousers/clothes (in question)?’ 

ga yaro/yarinya/yara din 

‘there is/are the boy/girl/children (we were talking about)’ 

kana nufin Kande/Mamman/Audt din? 

‘do you mean the Kande/Mamman/Audu (we were talking about)?’ 

za à yi tàrón à Kanó/Zariyà/Góbir/Landàn din 

'the meeting will be held in Kano/Zaria/Gobir/London (as mentioned) 
motar Audü din 'the car of the Audu in question' 
(where din would usually be interpreted as scoping the possessor N2) 
mun hau Dala din bana ‘we climbed Dala Hill this year’ 
à watàn Janairu din/Talata din za à daurà aure 

'the wedding will take place in January/on Tuesday (as arranged) 

za à fassàrà shi cikin Hausa/Japananci din 

‘jt will be translated into Hausa/Japanese' 

(ràgo) biyu din ‘the two (rams) in question’ 
(= noun + numeral + din order) 

dàlibai gma din da suka fadi ‘the ten students who failed’ 
kin san d'àlibán da suka shig6 dîn? 

‘do you know the students who have come in?’ 

kàzàr-kazar din ya yi yawa ‘the restlessness is too much’ 


(= ideophone head) 
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Consonant-final nouns (usually loanwords) and unassimilated foreign words 


also use din as a definite determiner: 


ina bás/fensir/kwáf/ladán/nás din? 

‘where is the bus/pencil/cup/muezzin/nurse?’ 

ga mashin/tébur din dà na saya ‘here’s the motorbike/table that I bought’ 
'yan-kwastàn sun Kwacé cocaine din jiyà 

'customs officials confiscated the cocaine yesterday' 


gà dissertation din ‘here’s the dissertation’ 


Some speakers simplify F din to H din before the relativizer da, e.g. ga 
mashin/tébur din dà na saya ‘here’s the motorbike/table that I bought’. 

If the consonant-final noun has a lexically-determined epenthetic final -1/1 
alternant ( Newman's 2000: chap. 43 "latent" vowel), then the DD - n is 
attached to the vowel-final form as an alternative to the C-final noun + din 
construction, e.g. ina fensirin/kofin/tebürin/làdànin? ‘where is the pencil/cup/ 
table/muezzin?'. Some speakers strongly prefer (only allow) the final -1^ + DD 


option. 
2.3. Demonstratives 


Demonstratives display 3rd person number and gender distinctions and are 
organized along the basic universal dimension of spatial location into a rich, 
participant-oriented system which is sensitive to the position of both the speaker 
and hearer with respect to the designated referent. When functioning as 
attributive NP modifiers, demonstrative determiners occur in two forms (Table 
23). The more explicit forms occur before the (often hearer-new) head noun, e.g. 
wannan aiki ‘this work’, wadànnán mutané ‘these people’, and the short form 
demonstrative clitics follow the (usually hearer-old) head noun which suffixes the 
-n/-f genitive linker, e.g. aiki-n-nán ‘this work’ (lit. work-of-here), riga-F-nan 
‘this gown’ (gown-of-here), mutàne-n-nàn ‘these people’ (people-of-here). The 


complex forms can also be used as free-standing 3rd person proforms 
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(pronouns) to substitute for a noun (presumably their original function), e.g. 
dubi wannan! ‘look at this (one)!’, where the Imperative stem dubi takes the 
same form it would before a lexical noun object. Although hyphens are used in 
this section, in the orthography both variants, including the posthead clitic, are 
written as single words, separate from the heads they determine, e.g. wannan 
aiki, aikin nan, etc. Table 23 profiles the most common, morphologically 
segmented forms with their spatial meanings (see below for derivative anaphoric 


functions): 


Table 23. Demonstratives 


Spatial msg. 


a. ‘this, these’ wa-n-nàn 
(near speaker) 


X-n-nán/nàn 


b. ‘that, those’ wa-n-nan 
(near hearer) X-n-nan 
new/contrastive Wwa-n-nan 

c. ‘that, those’ wa-n-càn 
(speaker/hearer- 

distal) X-n-cán/càn 
d. 'that, those' Wa-n-can 
(speaker/hearer- X-n-can 
remote) 

new/contrastive wá-n-can 


fsg. 
wa-n-nan 


X-r-nán/nàn 
wà-n-nan 
X-r-nan 
wá-n-nan 
wa-c-càn 


X-F-cán/càn 
wa-c-can 


X-r-can 


wa-c-can 


pl. 

wa-dan-nan (also wa-d'an-nàn, 
wa-dan-nan) 

X-n-nán/nàn 

wa-dan-nan 

X-n-nan 

wa-dan-nan 

wa-dan-can (also wa-dan-can, 
wa-dan-can) 

X-n-cán/càn 

wa-dan-can 

X-n-can 


wa-dan-can 


Morphologically, the complex prehead demonstratives are composed of a H tone 
deictic formative wa- (the same morpheme which is present in the indefinite and 
interrogative determiners and relative pronouns), followed by the genitive linker 
(m./pl. = -n, f. = -C (< -f < *-t, where -C = Copy of the following consonant), 
plus allomorphs of one of the four pro-locative adverbs, i.e. F nan ‘here (near me 
the speaker)’, H nan ‘there (near you the hearer)’, F can ‘there (distal from me 
and you)’, and H can ‘over there (remote from me and you)’. Demonstratives 


exhibit the three-cut (m./f./pl.) agreement distinction. The surface tones on the 
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explicit singular demonstratives (originally autonomous pronouns) are the output 
of a tonal absorption process, whereby the underlying initial H tone on the F (</= 
HL) nán/cán adverbs spreads to the left. The initial H component is absorbed 
into the H tone wan- component, leaving the residual L on the adverbial element, 
i. e. wan-nàn ‘this’ (< *wan-nán), wan-can ‘that’ (< *wan-cán). The surface 
H tone adverbs nan and can both derive from underlying simplified LH *nán 
and *cán sequences, the initial L of which similarly spreads to the left, overriding 
the H tone on wan-, and producing wàn-nan 'that (near you)' (« *wan-nán), 
wan-can ‘that (remote-distal)’ (« *wan-cán). The FH variants wan-nan and 
wán-can are the result of the initial L of the LH sequence merging with (not 
overriding) the H tone wan component and producing a Falling tone. The 
homophonous masculine and feminine forms in rows (a, b) are a consequence of 
surface gemination in the feminine, e.g. wannàn « *wat-nàn (cf. m. wan-nàn), 
wan-nan « *wat-nan (cf. m. wan-nan)—cf. too gemination of the feminine -t- 
in wa-c-càn (< *wa-t-càn), and wà-c-can (< *wa-t-can). The plural 
demonstratives insert a -dàn- pluralizing infix (normally L tone) between the 
wa- and locative adverb with no linker, e.g. wadànnán ‘these (near me)’ = wa- 
+ dàn + nan, wàdànnan ‘those (near you) = wà- + dàn + nan (with L tone 
wà-). The surface tones on some of the plural demonstratives are also the 
outcome of spreading, e.g. (wadannan)LH — wàdànnan ‘those (near you). 
HHL wadannan, wadancàn and LHL wadannan, wadancan are also 
attested, i.e. with either H wa- or L wà- and a H -dan- infix, but are less 
susceptible to analysis. See Abraham (1941: 80-83, 1959b: 53-55), Jaggar & 
Buba (1994), Newman (1992b), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 21). 

With the head-determiner pattern short forms, the NP consists of a noun plus 
a suffixed (m./f.) linker -n/-ř and one of the above (nan, nan, cán, can) 
prolocative adverbs, analyzable, and glossed in this section only, as a periphrastic 
genitival ‘N-of-here/there’ construction, e.g. yaró-n-nán ‘this boy’ (lit. boy-of- 


here), mota-r-can ‘that car’ (car-of-there), mOtOci-n-nan ‘these cars’ (cars-of- 
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here).! The various surface tonal alternations following demonstrative 
cliticization in motàr-náàn ‘this car’, etc., result from the same tonal absorption 
which characterizes the complex forms—the underlying initial H tone on the F 
(</= HL) nán/cán demonstratives spreads to the left (cf. the tonally symmetrical 
HL explicit forms wannan/wancan). If the host word ends in a lexical H tone 
syllable, the initial H component is absorbed, leaving the remaining L on the 
demonstrative clitic, e.g. motocin-nàn ‘these cars’ (« HHH motoci + n + HL 
nan), rigar-nàn ‘this gown’ (< LH rigà + f + HL nan). If the host ends in 
either a L or F (= HL) tone, the demonstrative remains as a F, e.g. yarinyar-nan 
‘this girl’, sit6n-can ‘that store-room’. 

With regard to the H tone nan and can posthead demonstratives, all of which 
derive from underlying LH *nán and *cán sequences (cf. the analogous LH 
explicit forms wannan/wancan), the initial L also backs up, yielding a surface 
HL - F tone on a host-final H tone, and the demonstrative then carries the 
residual H, e.g. gidán-nan ‘that house’ (< HH gidà + n + nan)LH), 
kasuwaf-can ‘that market (yonder) (< LHH kasuwa + f + can)-H). When 
attached to a word with a final L or F (= HL) tone, the initial L of the clitic is 
absorbed and the LH sequence spreads over two syllables, e.g. motàr-can ‘that 
car’ (< HL mótà + f + can)-H), rigunàn-nan ‘those gowns’ (< HHL riguna + 
n + nan).-H), sitón-can ‘that store-room’ (« LF sitó + n + can)LH), The -F 
feminine linker regularly assimilates to and geminates with the initial /n, c/ 
consonant of the enclitic, e.g. motar-nan [motannan] ‘this car’, motar-cán 
[motaccan] ‘that car’ (also [motàrcág] without assimilation). 

Standard Hausa has a basic 4-term demonstrative system which encodes the 
position of the speaker and hearer (the "core-participants") in relation to the 
designated referent—a so-called "person-oriented" deictic system (Buba 1997b, 
Galadanci 1969: 283, Jaggar 1985, Jaggar & Buba 1994). The examples below 


illustrate the complex prehead and short form posthead demonstratives as 





I The pre-existing determinative NP-linker -ga configuration, e.g. tülün-ga ‘this water-pot', 
and complex wán-ga tulu ‘this water-pot' etc. (speaker-proximal) forms are still attested in 
WH. 
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nominal modifiers. (See below for actual meaning-differences between the two 


determinative options). 


wannan riga = rigar-nàn na da kyáu 

‘this gown [near me the speaker] is beautiful’ 
wannàn mota = motàr-nán na dà kyáu 

'this car [near me the speaker] is beautiful 
wadannan rigunà = rigunàn-nán na dà kyáu 
‘these gowns [near me the speaker] are beautiful’ 
wadannan mōtōcī = motócin-nàn na dà kyáu 
‘these cars [near me the speaker] are beautiful’ 
wannan gida = gidán-nan na dà kyáu 

‘that house [near you the hearer] is beautiful’ 
wannan yarinya = yarinyar-nan na dà kyáu 
‘that girl [near you the hearer] is beautiful’ 
waccan riga = rigar-càn na dà kyáu 

‘that gown [distant from me & you] is beautiful’ 
waccàn mótà = móotàr-cán na dà kyáu 

‘that car [distant from me & you] is beautiful’ 
wancan gida = gidán-can na dà kyáu 

‘that house [remote-distal from me & you] is beautiful’ 
waccan yarinya = yarinyar-can na dà kyáu 


‘that girl [remote-distal from me & you] is beautiful’ 


Singular demonstratives can also be used to determine plural head nouns, e.g. 
[wannàn]sg [rigunà/motoci]p] 'this (these) gowns/cars' (Jaggar 1998: 221). 
The short posthead demonstratives, although treated as equivalent in meaning 
to their explicit prehead counterparts in earlier works, represent the basic, 
unmarked forms, and are generally used to individuate referents which are 
assumed by the speaker to be uniquely and easily identifiable by the hearer from 


the (extra)linguistic context. This hearer-familiar cognitive status is also a feature 
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of the other posthead (definite) ‘the’ determiner (§2.2), and the speaker-proximal 


-nán/nàn form in particular is often equivalent to a definite article. Examples: 


yaya zân yi dà yaron-nan? ‘what can I do with this/the boy?’ 
(where the referent 'boy' is assumed to be identifiable) 
bà ni birón-nan 'give me that pen' 


(where 'pen' is identifiable) 


gà littafin-nan ‘here is this/the book’ 

(prementioned, e.g. you asked me to bring it) 

dübi ràhotón-nán ‘look at this/the report’ (we've been studying) 

à Kasar-nàn tamü ‘in this country of ours’ (uniquely identifiable) 
ina abin-nan? "where's that whatsit? (you know what I mean) 


According to Buba (1997b: 58ff.) the more marked prehead demonstratives are 
preferred in contexts where the identity of the intended referent is not 
immediately obvious, though this is not a grammatical absolute. The complex 
forms thus tend to be used in more ambiguous situations where there might be 
several possible competing entities and where an accompanying gesture and/or 
extra descriptive material would be appropriate, or the referent is simply assumed 
to be non-identifiable. Examples (from Buba 1997b): 


tô, gà wannàn güzuri kù shiga mota dà shi 

‘OK, here's this travel money for your car fare’ 

(where the referent ‘travel money’ is unexpected) 

ga wannan takàrdà ka dübà ‘here’s this paper for you to look at’ 


(which I assume you’ve not seen before) 


Some speakers prefer NPs containing an initial demonstrative to additionally 
suffix the definite determiner, which is not simply a marker of definiteness, e.g. 
yaya zân yi dà wannan yaron? ‘what can I do with this/the boy?’, dubi 
wannan Frahoton ‘look at this report", wannan mütumin kuma... ‘and this 


man...’ (= topic NP). Note too dubi wannàn yaro dà wancàn Ø ‘look at this 
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boy and that (one), with ellipsis of the noun conjoin after the second 
demonstrative. 
The unmarked posthead demonstratives are also used to modify non-nominal 


heads, especially time adverbs, to specify a more precise time-point. Examples: 


d'àzun-nàn ‘just this minute’ (< dazu ‘just now’), jiyàn-nán ‘just yesterday’ (< 
jiya ‘yesterday’), kwanakin-nan = kwana-kwanan-nan ‘recently, these last few 
days, in the near future’ (« kwana/kwanaki ‘day/s’), ràn-nan ‘(on) that same 
day’ (= clipped form of rana ‘day’), yanzun-nan ‘just now’ (< yanzu ‘now’). 
The complex time adverb bara waccan ‘the year before last’, with a posthead 


full demonstrative, is a conspicuous exception to this rule. 


The posthead variants also occur with numerals, e.g. mu biyun-nan ‘we two’ 
(lit. we two.of-here), and with connective di-, e.g. shi din-nan ‘him/the one in 
question’, yara biyu din-nan ‘these two boys’. The explicit prehead 
demonstratives, on the other hand, because they can be used to modify non- 
identifiable, hearer-new referents, are the forms which are used cataphorically, 
e.g. karàntà wadànnán tambayoyi, sannan... ‘read these questions (following 
in the text), then...’. 

The explicit FH wannan, wancan etc. variants are used by some speakers, 
typically as 3rd person locative pronouns to contrastively individuate a referent 


closest to the addressee. Examples: 


bà wannan bifro ba, wánnan 

‘not that pen, that one (nearest you)’ 

bà wàccan mōtà ba, wáccan 

‘not that car (remote-distal from us both), that one’ 
(remote-distal from us both but closer to you) 

bà wadancan motóci ba, wadàncan 

'not those cars, those (remote from us both but closest to you) 
bà wànnan ba, wánnan 


‘not that one, that one (closest to you)’ 
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In contrastive environments, identical demonstratives are often used, e.g. Sal 
wannan ya dubi wannan ‘then this one looked at that (this) one’, parallel to the 
use of correlative SID...SID to express 'one...another' (§2.1.1). 

The form-function correlations within the basic spatial domain extend to 
discourse-anaphoric and temporal contexts. The basic [+identifiable] posthead 
demonstratives are typically used to anaphorize presupposed discourse referents, 
with the speaker-proximal short forms indexing antecedents which are highly 
activated, i.e. present in the immediately preceding linguistic context. They are 


also common as markers of S-initial topicalized NPs. Examples: 


sarkin-nan küwa... ‘and this (just mentioned) emir...’ 

yaron-nan, ai na san shi ‘this (recently mentioned) boy, well I know him’ 
yaran-nan ‘these (recently mentioned) boys’ 

yarinyar-nan ‘that girl (under discussion)’ 


zàncen-nàn dà naké fadà maka yànzun-nàn 

‘this business I was just telling you about’ 

Cf. cataphoric: wannàn zàncén dà zán fadà makà... 

‘this business I'm going to tell you about...’ (with prehead full demonstrative) 
rikicin-nan, ai na san wanda ya tà dà shi 

‘that problem (we were discussing), I know who started it’ 

Cf. wànnan rikici, ai na san wanda ya tà da shi 

‘that problem (which is new to you), I know who started it’ 

a wancan lokàci kuma... ‘and at that (distant) time...’ 

(Note too pronominal (full form only) wannan kuma gaskiya né ‘and this 
(what has just now been stated) is true’, wannan ba dama! ‘that (guy) is really 


something!’.) 


2.4. Independent pronouns as pre-head determiners 


In anaphoric discourse contexts, independent pronouns (§10:2.1) regularly 


function as appositional-like determiners before a following definite head noun, 
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which may be further specified by a definite determiner and/or demonstrative 


(pre- or posthead). Examples (often human reference): 


talakawa muna shan wahala sósai 


E 


é 


we common people are really suffering’ 


yaya kū dàlibai kuka yi hakà? ‘how come you students did this?’ 
wato ita Hàlimàr? ‘you mean (she) Halima?’ 
kin ga shi Audü? ‘have you seen (him) Audu?’ 


zà mu sanay dà shi dàraktà 

‘we will inform (him) the director’ 

mutané sun fahinci ita cütar AIDs 

‘people understand (it) the disease AIDs' 

ita dai gwamnati, tà lalàce 

‘as for (it) the government, it has deteriorated’ 

(with a modal particle dai between the determinative pronoun and noun) 
shi wannàn malami küwa ya koyar dà ni à jàmi'à 
'and (he) this teacher taught me at university' 

shi wannàn mütumin küwa... 

‘and (he) this man moreover...’ 

(with a maximum three definite markers) 

sū d'àlibán-nan bà su san abin dà suké yi ba 


‘(they) those students don't know what they're doing’ 


A 3rd person pronoun pluralizer su, identical with the H tone 3pl. direct object 
pronoun, can also be used to determine a following singular head in order to 
exemplify type-tokens, i.e. 'other tokens from within or associated with category 
X'. As an 'X & Co., X & so on, etc.' type-exemplifier, su is often used with 
animate or inanimate referent proper nouns following a plural count NP denoting 


the superordinate generic class. Examples: 


àkwai Hausawa dà yawa à Landàn, kàmar su Garba, dà (su) Magàji 


‘there are many Hausa people in London, like Garba, Magaji & Co.’ 
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Sgt ee Mou, Me 


‘there are different kinds of cars here, like Mercedes, Peugeot and so on’ 
su Audü sun zo 


‘Audu & Co. have arrived’ 


2.5. Genitive constructions 


Referential NPs can also be determined by genitive phrases. Genitive forms, both 
nominal and pronominal, occur posthead, use the "(genitive) linker" morpheme, 


and group into two sets on the basis of their morphosyntax: 


1. "Free" genitives which use the full, independent linker (m./f./pl.) na/ta/na 
(§2.5.1), e.g. kudin nan na Audu ‘this money of Audu’s’ (lit. money this of 
Audu). 

2. “Bound” genitives which are linked to the preceding head noun with a 
possessive (m./f./pl.) -n/-f/-n suffix (82.5.2), e.g. kudi-n Audu 'Audu's 


money' (lit. money-of Audu). 


The linear order in genitive constructions is possessee X + linker + possessor Y, 
i.e. possessee noun{-linker + possessor noun? with nouns, and the gender- 
number of the linking morpheme is determined by the initial head possessee (see 
below). The enclitic linker (the host + linker = single orthographic word) is also 
used to connect a pre-modifying adjective to a following head noun ($3.1), e.g. 
tsoho-n ministà ‘the former minister’ (old-of minister), sabuwa-fF riga ‘new 
gown’ (new-of gown). The term “genitive” is used here to describe a syntactic 
construction, and although the genitive often expresses a possessive ‘of’ 
relationship, especially in the case of the free possessive elements, it also denotes 
other semantic relations (see below). See also Parsons (1960a, 1961, 1963), and 


especially Newman (2000: chap. 43). 


2.5.1. Independent "free" possessives na(a)/ta(a)/na(a) (m./f./pl.) 
In certain syntactic contexts, the bound determinative genitives are replaced by 
their independent "free" forms. If the possessor N2 is nominal or adverbial, e.g. 
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‘the chief’s’, ‘today’s’, the possessive element is the free na/ta/na linker —na if 
the controlling possessee head is masculine singular or plural, and ta if it is 
feminine singular, regardless of final vowels. (This basic and historically original 


na/ta/na pattern is widespread throughout Afroasiatic, see Greenberg 1960.) 


Examples: 
[littāfìn-nan]m [na] dalibinkà ‘that book of your student’s’ 
[rigár]f [ta]f Audü ‘the gown of Audu's' 
[kwasakwas4n]p| [na |p] sashen 'the courses of the department 


When prefixed to a personal pronoun in the free-standing independent ('mine, 
yours’, etc.) possessive pronoun paradigm, the genitive linker allomorphs are 
long nà- (m./pl. possessee) and ta- (f. possessee), e.g. namu ya fi nasu ‘ours 
(m.) is better than theirs (m.)', wannàn riga tàwa cé ‘this gown (f.) is mine (f.)' 
(see $10:2.4 for complete set). 

These absolute elements regularly function as independent proforms 
substituting for ellipted but recoverable possessive NPs, typically in possessive 


coordinate structures and in all syntactic roles. Examples: 


na ga matarka dà tàwa à kasuwa 

‘I saw your wife (f.) and mine (f.) at market 

wannàn biró nàwa né—inà naka? 

‘this pen (m.) is mine (m.)—where’s yours (m.)?' 

taka tà fi tasa tsada 

‘yours (f.) is more expensive that his (f.)’ 

shànun; Bello sun tsinké, àmmà na; Mamman sunà nan 

‘Bello’s cattle (pl.) have broken loose, but Mamman’s (those of Mamman) are 
here’ 

aikin; bara ya fi na; bana 

‘last year’s work (m.) was better than this year’s’ 

rigar; Musa tà yi kama dà ta; Lawal 


‘Musa’s gown (f.) is like Lawal’s (that of Lawal)’ 
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The same genitive proforms are also regularly used as posthead determiners in 
contexts where the possessee head N41 is already determined by another post- 


positional element, e.g. demonstrative, definite determiner (including anaphoric 


din), adjective, or numeral, and so is separated from its possessor. Examples: 


Kasaf nan tàmü tà lalàce ‘this country of ours has deteriorated’ 
gà littafin na Fatima 'there's the/that book of Fatima's' 
gà aikin nàwa ‘here’s that/the work of mine’ 


ina dissertation din na dalibinkà? ‘where’s that dissertation of your student's?' 
mota ja ta Audü ‘Audu’s red car’ 


mata hudu na Garba ‘Garba’s four wives’ 


The independent pronouns are also used as determiners in emphatic-contrastive 
possessive constructions, in which case they occur pre-head, and the following 
referentially definite head NP takes the definite determiner. Examples: 











za su kafà tasu Kasafr ‘they will set up their own state (country)’ 
à nawa ra'àyin... ‘in my opinion...’ 
ina naka littattafan? ‘where are your books?’ 


The independent possessive pronouns and basic na/ta/na linker can also 
combine to premodity a following coreferential reflexive pronoun ($6.1), in order 
to get an emphatic-exclusive determinative construction, equivalent to possessive 
‘of my/your own, etc.’. Examples: 


na samu gidà [nawa na káina] Tve got a house of my own’ 
(lit...[of(m.).1sg. of(m.) self.1sg.]) 

Magaji ya sàyi kòmfūtà [tasà ta kánsà] 

(...[of(f.).3m. of(f.) self.3m.]) 

'Magaji has bought a computer of his own' 


Note too the pronominal usage with a reflexive in kin sàyi [taki ta kánki]? ‘did 


you buy your very own?'. 
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The independent linker is also used to form ordinal numbers (§4.2): 


nā kařàntà littafi na ukù Tve read the third book’ (...book of three) 


ita cé ta biyu ‘she is the second (one)’ 


and can also be used to express genitives of material, as an alternative to the 
bound linker, e.g. wani gida na siminti ‘a cement house’ (= wani gidan 
siminti). 

The free linker and genitive noun or absolute genitive pronoun also regularly 
function, for bilingual Hausa-English speakers, as "objective genitives" 
following phrases consisting of the general verb yi ‘do’ + an English ‘ing’- 
participial form, e.g. sun yi disqualifying na dan-wasan ‘they disqualified the 
player’, sun yi disqualifying nasa ‘they disqualified him’. (This construction is 
syntactically parallel to the verbal noun + bound linker formation described 
below in §2.5.2.) The same elements are also used with English loanwords in 
possessive constructions if the head cannot directly take the bound linker, e.g. 
ina àlawüs namü? ‘where’s our allowance?’ (= ina àlawüs dinmu? with 
linking di-, see §2.5.3), wani bam na ’yan-ta’adda ‘a terrorist bomb’, 
especially if the recent loanwords are not totally assimilated, e.g. ga wata friend 
tawa ‘here’s a friend of mine’ (= gà wata friend dina), shi né Pele na 


Kungiyarmu ‘he’s the Pele (star soccer player) of our team’. 


2.5.2. Bound genitives -n/-r/-n (m./f/pl.) 

Bound "noun-of (pro)noun" genitives function as posthead determiners only. As 
with the cognate and segmentally identical definite determiners, as well as the 
copula, the choice of the enclitic linker is controlled by the gender-number 
features of the lexical (vowel-final) possessee N head: -n (< *na) if the 
controlling host is masculine singular or plural (regardless of final vowel, the two 
falling together), or -F (« *t « *ta) if it is feminine singular and ends in -a(a).? 








2See Schuh (1974a) for evidence that fixed insults such as uwaka! ‘screw you!” (lit. 
mother.your), and übakà! ‘screw you!’ (father.your) are vestiges of a widespread Chadic 
distinction whereby inalienable possessees are expressed with direct juxtaposition, i.e. with no 
overt linker. 
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Closed syllable long vowels automatically shorten following attachment of the 
linker. The possessor element in the superordinate genitive NP can be a noun 
(common or proper), pronoun, or adverb. Examples (host + linker = single 


orthographic words, with linking hyphens added for clarity in this section): 


àgógo-n yàró né ‘it’s the boy's watch’ (cf. àgógo m.) 
sitó-n dan-kasuwa né ‘it’s the trader's storeroom’ (cf. sitó m.) 
ká-n sarki ‘postage stamp’ 


(lit. head-of emir, cf. kal m., with diphthong reduction) 


mota-F malami cé ‘it’s the teacher’s car’ (cf. mota f.) 
máàta-r Misa cé ‘it’s Musa's wife’ (cf. mata f.) 
rana-r Talata ce ‘it’s Tuesday’ 


(= usually clipped ran Talata, cf. rana f. ‘day’) 


yára-n maféri né ‘they’re the blacksmith's children’ (cf. yárà pl.) 
motoci-n Gwamna ne ‘they're the Governor's cars’ (cf. motoci pl.) 
rigunà-n Audü ne 'they're Audu's gowns’ (cf. riguna pl.) 


Gwamna-n Jihar Kanó ne ‘it’s the Governor of Kano State’ 


(cf. Gwamna m.) 


Téku-n Pasha ‘the Persian Gulf? (ocean-of Persia, cf. téku f.) 
baba-n yarinyar nē ‘it’s the girl’s father’ (cf. baba m.) 

babà-r yarinyar ce ‘it’s the girl's mother’ (cf. baba f.) 
dawówa-rtà ‘her return(ing) (cf. dàwówa f. ‘return(ing)’) 
riga-rsà ce ‘it’s his gown’ (cf. riga f.) 

yaro-nta ne ‘it’s her boy’ (cf. yaró m.) 

takardu-nsu ne ‘they are their papers’ (cf. tàkàrdu pl.) 
aku-nsa cé ‘it’s his parrot’ 


(aku = f. noun not ending in -a(a)) 

abi-n-hannu ‘wealth’ 

(thing-of-in the hand = irregular genitive of abu m. ‘thing’) 
dan-sànda-n-ciki ‘detective’ 


(policeman-of-inside, cf. dan-sanda m.) 
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mütumi-n da ‘old-fashioned person’ 


(person-of formerly, cf. mütüm m.) 


Noun-of-noun compounds use the bound linker internally, e.g. gida-n-sauroó 
‘mosquito net’ (house-of-mosquito), kawuna-n-sarki ‘postage stamps’ (heads- 
of-emir), da-n-Kwaya ‘drug user’ (son-of-drug), ’ya-f-kasuwa ‘market woman’ 
(daughter-of-market), ’ya-n-kura ‘cart pushers’ (children-of-cart). 

Both linkers assimilate with abutting consonants, though the spelling is 
usually etymological. With -n, assimilation is automatic, e.g. motoci-n 
Mamman = [motocim mammàg] ‘Mamman’s cars’, motoci-nmu [moótócimmü] 
‘our cars’, tülu-n Kànde [tülur kande] ‘Kande’s water-pot’, tulu-nki [tülunki] 
‘your water-pot'. Coda-position assimilation of the -f linker is also common 
(especially in WH), e.g. mota-r Mamman [motam mamman]| ‘Mamman’s car’, 
riga-F-ruwa [rigarruwà] ‘raincoat’, riga-r-barci [rigabbarci] ‘pyjamas’ (gown- 
of-sleeping), fadà-r sarki [fadas sarki] ‘the emir's palace’, hula-r-kwánó 
[htilakkwan6] ‘crash-helmet’ (hat-of-metal bowl), mótà-rkà [motàkkà] ‘your 
car, móotà-rsà [motàssàl ‘his car’. 

Some consonant-final nouns, mostly Arabic or English loans, epenthesize a 
lexically-determined default /i(i)/ vowel before the enclitic -n linker. If the host 
noun ends in a Falling (2 HL) tone, the L docks on the rightwards transitional 
vowel, leaving the H on the preceding syllable. With final L tone nouns, the 


transitional vowel has H tone. Examples: 


RE 6 


fensir-i-nà ‘my pencil’ (cf. fensif ‘pencil’), gilash-i-n mōtà ‘car window’ (cf. 
gilás ‘glass (window)’, with s > sh palatalization before the AG), Kof-i-n 
Duniya ‘World Cup’ (cf. kofi = kwáf ‘cup’), ladan-i-n gàrinmü ‘the muezzin of 
our town’ (cf. làadán ‘muezzin’), malam-i-n-makafanta ‘schoolteacher’ (cf. 
malam 'teacher), mütum-i-n nan ‘that man’ (cf. mütüm ‘man’), ofish-i-nkà 


‘your office’ (cf. ofis ‘office’), tebür-i-n nan ‘this table’ (cf. tebür ‘table’) 


Note too the partitive numeral takwash-i-nmu ‘eight of us’ < takwas (which 


can also use connective di-, see §2.5.3). If the vowel of the final syllable of the 
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noun is /u/, the epenthetic vowel can be a copy /u(u)/, e.g. Kamus-u-nka or 
Kamus-u-nka (= Kamüsh-i-nkà for some speakers) ‘your dictionary’ (cf. 
Kamus ‘dictionary’ ). 

Consistent with cross-linguistic tendencies, possessee N] referents are 
typically definite across discourse. (The toneless genitive linker -n/-f and the 
definite determiner - n/- f both derive from the same deictic source, and cannot 
co-occur on the same noun.) If an indefinite reading is required on the possessee 
noun, it is coded with a specific indefinite determiner with a partitive sense, e.g. 
na hàdu dà wani aboki-nsa ‘I met with a friend of his’, gà wasu àbokai-nà 
‘here are some friends of mine’. 

In addition to conveying a conventional possessive meaning, postmodifying 
genitive constructions can express a range of occasionally overlapping notions, 


some of which are semantically equivalent to adjectives, and including: 


1. Genitives of material, e.g. gida-n siminti ‘a cement house’ (house-of cement), 
riga-F siliki ‘a silk dress’ (dress-of silk). 

2. Genitives of function, e.g. àbi-n-shá ‘drink’ (thing-of-drinking), d'aki-n 
haya ‘a room to let’ (room-of hire), gida-n àbinci ‘eating place’ (house-of 
food), gida-n-sauró ‘mosquito net’ (house-of-mosquito), kéke-n-dinki 
'sewing-machine' (machine-of-sewing), tashà-r-motà ‘lorry-park’ (station- 
of-car), magani-n sanyil ‘protection against the cold’ (medicine-of cold). 

3. Genitives of origin, e.g. rahoto-n Musa 'Musa's report’ (report-of Musa), 
labari-n Kànde 'Kande's story’ (story-of Kande). 

4. Descriptive genitives, e.g. aiki-n banza 'useless work' (work-of 
uselessness), ruwa-n sanyi ‘cold water’ (water-of cold), hali-n yárà 
‘children’s behaviour (behaviour-of children), makaranta-r firamaré 
‘primary school’ (school-of primary), mütumi-n kirki ‘a good man’ (man-of 
goodness). 

5. Genitives of measure, e.g. taflya-r kwana bakwai ‘seven days journey’ 
(journey-of day seven), d'a-n shékara goma ‘a boy of ten years’ (boy-of 


year ten). 
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6. Partitive genitives, e.g. (head = numeral or universal quantifier/pronoun) 
daya-nsü ‘one of them’, takwashi-nmu ‘eight of us’ (= takwas d'i-nmü), 
dukka-n mutanén ‘all of the people’, dukka-nku ‘all of you’, dukkàni-n 
gidajén ‘all of the houses’, kowànne-nsü ‘each one of them’, wani iri-n 


abinci ‘a certain kind of food’ (with quality-partitive iri-n ‘kind-of’). 


Genitive (pro)nouns also regularly function as the (pro)nominal complements 
or “objective genitives” of strong verbal nouns, to which they are connected, as 


semantic objects, with the bound linker. Examples: 


yana só-ntà sósai ‘he really loves her’ 


3m.IMPF love.VN-of.3f really 


sunà sükà-r gwamnati ‘they are criticizing the government’ 
ana kira-nta Halima ‘she’s called Halima’ 
ina kóyo-n Hausa Tm learning Hausa’ 


Phrasal verbs, e.g. formed with the general verb yi ‘do’, also use the linker before 


nonfinite complements. Examples: 


na yi niyyà-r tafiya yáu ‘I intended going today’ 
ya yi shiri-n tashi góbe ‘he plans to leave tomorrow’ 


tà ji tsóro-n fità dà dare ita kadai ‘she was afraid to go out alone at night 


With verbal noun heads, the genitive phrase can be subjective (2 subject-verb 
relationship), e.g. zuwà-nsà ‘his arrival’ (arrival-of.3m), karatu-n dalibai ‘the 
students’ studying’, or objective (= verb-object relationship), e.g. dauri-n 
fursünà ‘the imprisonment of the prisoner’, ci-n-Aamana ‘betrayal’ (eating-of- 
trust). Where a verbal noun can be used either transitively or intransitively, 
potential ambiguity can arise, though the reading would normally be clear from 
the context, e.g. harbi-n fursunoni could be construed as either subjective ‘the 
prisoners’ shooting’ or objective ‘the shooting of the prisoners’. 

Genitive nouns and pronouns also occur as the objects of "genitive 


prepositions” in mainly locative complements, e.g. baya-n wadàncán mutàne 
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‘behind those people’ (cf. baya ‘back’), ciki-nta ‘inside it’ (cf. ciki ‘inside, 
interior’), gàba-nkà ‘in front of you’ (cf. gaba ‘front, chest’), kai-na ‘on top of 
me’ (cf. kai ‘head’), RàrRashi-nsü ‘under them’ (cf. KarKashi ‘underside’), a 


Kasa-n gwiwa ‘below the knee’ (cf. Kasa ‘below’). 


2.5.5. Possessive din 
The -n genitive linker can also attach to the connective morpheme di- to produce 
di-n (= orthographic din, sometimes reduced to [dn]). Possessive di-n occurs 


in the following contexts, some of which overlap with the distribution of 
anaphoric F tone d'i-n (§2.2.1). See also Buba (19973). 


2.5.3.1. Following (NP +) numerals. Possessive di-n may be used to link a 
numeral to a following possessive NP with a multiplicative sense, as an 
alternative to the simple linker, as well as to determine a preceding numeral in 


possessive-partitive 'of' phrases. Examples: 


sun yi biyu di-n àbin dà muké bükatà 
= sun yi biyu-n àbin dà muké bikata 
'they were twice as many as we needed' 
bà ni goma di-nsü = bà ni goma-nsu 
'give me ten of them' 


bà ni biyar di-nsü = bà ni biyari-nsü 





'give me five of them' 


2.5.3.2. Following consonant-final nouns and unassimilated loanwords. 
Possessive di-n is often used to determine consonant-final (loan) nouns and 
unassimilated foreign nouns which do not epenthesize /i(i)/. Alternatively, an 


independent possessive form ($2.5.1) may be used. Examples: 


karàs din Musa 'Musa's carrots’ (= kařàs na Mdsa), bàbür dinkà ‘your 
motorcycle’ (= bàbür naka), làsin dinsà ‘his licence’, mashin din nan ‘this 


motorbike’, tsit d'inta ‘her reticence’ (= ideophone head), kwás din dalibai ‘the 
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students’ course’; friend dina ‘my friend’ (= friend nàwa), e-mail din wani 


malami ‘the e-mail of a certain teacher’ (= e-mail na wani malàmi) 


Some C-final nouns with the epenthetic /i(1)/ variant can also take di-n as an 
alternative in possessive constructions (though the epenthetic formation is 
generally preferred), e.g. kofinsa = kwáf dinsa ‘his cup’, ladaninmd = làdán 
dinmü ‘our muezzin’, rasidin Audü = ràsit din Audü 'Audu's receipt’ (< 
*rasid). 

Possessive di-n is also regularly used following independent pronouns, time 


adverbs, proper names, compound nouns, and recent loanwords. Examples: 


shi din banza ‘he the good-for-nothing’; jiya din nan ‘(the) yesterday’, 
Disamba din bana ‘December of this year’; Amina dinsà = Aminafsa ‘his 
Amina’, Sidi dinmü = Sidinmü ‘our Sidi’; baFkonon-tsohuwa din ’yan-sanda 
‘the police's tear-gas’, dafa-duka dinm0d ‘our jollof rice’; bidiyó dina = 
bidiyónà ‘my video’, biza din nan = bizar nan ‘this visa’ 
Some (but not all) speakers also allow possessive di-n with common vowel-final 
nouns, e.g. ina riga din Audü? ‘where is Audu's gown?’ (cf. the more common 
ina rìgař Audü?), ina tàkàrdu dinkà? ‘where are your papers?’ (cf. ina 
takardunka?). The di-n construction can also be used to form objective 
genitives following phrases consisting of the general verb yi ‘do’ + an English 
‘ing’-participial form, e.g. sun yi disqualifying dinsa ‘they disqualified him’ (= 
nasa, see §2.5.1), ta yi interviewing din ministan ‘she interviewed the minister’ 


(= na ministan). 
2.6. Generic reference 


Generic count/noncount nouns used to denote the members of a class in its 
entirety normally occur as bare singulars, i.e. with no determiners, and control 


singular agreement. Examples: 


idan [mütüm];sg ya gan fa... ‘if a person sees her...’ 
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[namiji]sg ba ya saduwa da [màcè]sg lókàcin azümi 
'a male doesn't have sex with a female during the fasting (Ramadan) period' 
[yàrÓ]so dai [yàró]sg ne 

‘boys (lit. boy) will be boys (boy) 

[tsirē]sg, à tuküba aké gasa shi 

‘kebabs (kebab), one grills them (it) on an ash mound’ 
[shàmuwá]se takàn yi Raurà zuwa Afirkà ta Kudu 
‘the white-billed stork migrates to South Africa’ 

sunà kirar [fartanya ]so 

‘they make hoes (hoe)’ 

[lafiyà]so uwar jiki 

‘good health is paramount (the mother of the body)’ 
[zinafi]so ya fi [azürfa]so tsada 


‘gold is more expensive than silver’ 


Count nouns, especially those denoting humans and including ethnonymns, can, 


however, be plural with generic reference, e.g. 


[talakāwā]p] sunà shan wahala sosai à Naijériya 
‘common people are really suffering in Nigeria’ 
àbinkà da [Bàtūřè]sg = [Tùřàwā]p] 

‘you know what the European is = Europeans are like’ 
[mazà]p| sun fi [mātā]p] à wannan jami'à 

'men outnumber women at this university' 


[Hausawa]p] sun cé... ‘Hausa people say...’ 
3. Adjectives 
In formal terms, adjectives are identifiable through their ability to function 


syntactically as attributive modifiers within an NP (see also Newman 2000: chap. 


4). They differ semantically from nouns in that they are essentially property- 
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denoting items, often describing physical attributes such as size, height, 
appearance, colour, etc. Morphologically, adjectives pattern with nouns, overtly 
inflecting for number-gender in accordance with the rules for nouns, with 
number and gender grammatically determined by the head, e.g. (simple) 
baki/baka/bakaké (m./f./pl.) ‘black’, sab6/sabuwa/sababbi = sàbbi (m./f./pl.) 
‘new’, (derived) dàfaffe/dàfaffiya/dàfàffü (m./f./pl.) ‘cooked’. (See $4 and §5 
for the various morphological classes of simple and derived adjectives, and their 
feminine and plural formations.) 

Some adjectives, especially those denoting physical attributes, function 
basically as NP modifiers, e.g. dogo ‘tall, long’, gàjere ‘short’, huntü ‘naked’, 
ja ‘red’, Kazami ‘filthy’, mugu ‘ugly’, sabó ‘new’. Some (typically human- 
denoting) items have dual class membership, behaving more or less equally as 
simple adjectives and also as independent nouns, e.g. manya (pl.) ‘large, adults, 
elders’, tsoh6 ‘old (man/person)’, wawa ‘fool(ish)’. These words can function, 
for example, as clausal subjects or objects and take determiners—cf. mányan 
gàri sun zo ‘the elders/dignitaries of the town have arrived’ and mányan 
garurruka ‘large towns’, yaya tsohonka? ‘how’s your old man/father?’ and 
wannan tsoh6 né ‘this one is old’, kin ga wawán? ‘did you see the fool?’ and 
wannan wawan muütüm ne ‘this is a foolish man’. Other items are basically 
analyzable as a subset of nouns which may also be used adjectivally (though the 
functional distinctions are scalar), e.g. àzzalümi ‘tyrant, tyrannical’, bako 
‘stranger, strange’, guntü ‘stub/butt, short’, bébé ‘deaf-mute (person)’, gurgu 


‘cripple, lame’, gwani ‘expert’, jarümi ‘brave (person)’, shége ‘bastard’. Note 


` 
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too baki ‘black(ness)’ (also ‘consonant’), and kore ‘green(ness)’. See also Diso 
(1982), Mohammed (1977, 1984?), Mohmed (1980), and Parsons (1963). 


3.1. Attributive adjectives (pre- or postnominal) 


When acting as attributive NP modifiers, most adjectives are free to occur either 
in the slot to the left (the norm) or right of the head. Adjectives are 
gender/number “targets” for their controller nouns, i.e. the normally overt 


gender/number of the head triggers obligatory concordial agreement on its target 
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adjective, whether prehead or posthead. When used in prehead position, 
following any determiners, they are connected to the head with the same bound 
genitive linker used by nouns. The linker matches the gender-number features of 
the host adjective which are in turn determined by the following head (-n if 
masculine/plural, -r if feminine), e.g. (simple adjectives) [Karami-n]m [yàró]m 
‘small boy’ (lit. small-of boy), [Ràrama-r]f [yáàrinyà]f ‘small girl’ (small-of girl), 
[Rananà-n]p] [yara]p] ‘small children’ (small-of children). Attributive adjectives 
may also appear in posthead position, directly juxtaposed to the noun without any 
linking element, e.g. [yaró]g [Karami]m ‘small boy’ (boy small), [yarinyà]f 
[Karama |]f ‘small girl’ (girl small), [yárà |p] [Kanana]}p| ‘small children’ 
(children small). With adjectives ending in -a(a), e.g. babba ‘large’, ja ‘red’, etc., 
the masculine and feminine forms fall together, and gender is marked on the 
linker, e.g. jar [motà]f ‘red car’ vs. jan [zané]m ‘red wrapper/body-cloth'. 

The pre-nominal linked genitive phrase position is semantically unmarked and 
is the more common option (the linked NP construction is also the unmarked 
demonstrative determiner choice, §2.3). Though frequently described as 
semantically equivalent, the postpositional direct juxtaposition strategy 1s thought 
by some (but not all) speakers to be more emphatic, and a contrastive tag is 
possible, though the exact order-meaning correlates remain to be worked out. 


Examples: 


tà sâ sabo-n zané ‘she put on a new body-cloth’ 





3f.PF put on new(m.)-of(m.) body-cloth(m.) 
ta sâ zané sabo (ba tsohd ba) 


3f.PF put on body-cloth(m.) new(m.) (NEG old(m.) NEG) 





‘she put on a new body-cloth (not an old one)’ 


Note too the fully emphatic-contrastive postpositional variant frontshifted to the 


clause-initial focus position: 


zané sabo (nè) ta sâ (ba tsoho ba) 


body-cloth(m.) new(m.) COP(m.) 3f.FOC-PF put on (NEG old(m.) NEG) 





(its) a new body-cloth she put on (not an old one) 
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na sàyi fara-F motà 

lsg.PF buy white(f.)-of(f.) car(f.) 

'] bought a white car’ 

Cf: na sàyi mota farà (ba baka ba) 

lsg.PF buy car(f.) white(f.) (NEG black(f.) NEG) 

'] bought a white car (not a black one)’ 

and: mota farà (cé) na saya (bà baka ba) 

car(f.) white(f.) COP(f.) Isg.FOC-PF buy (NEG black(f.) NEG) 

'(it's) a white car I bought (not a black one)’ 

na ga shüd da-shüd da-n riguna à kànti 

1sg.PF see bluish(pl.)-of(pl.) gowns(pl.) in shop 

‘I saw some bluish gowns in the shop’ 

Cf: na ga rigunà shüdda-shüdda à kànti (bà farare-farare ba) 

1sg.PF see gowns(pl.) bluish(pl.) in shop (NEG whitish(pl.) NEG) 

‘I saw bluish gowns in the shop (not whitish ones)’ 

and: riguna shüd da-shüdda (né) na gani à kànti (bà farare-farare ba) 
gowns(pl.) bluish(pl.) COP(pl.) 1sg.FOC-PF see in shop (NEG whitish(pl.) NEG) 


‘(it’s) bluish gowns I saw in the shop (not whitish ones)’ 


The basic unmarked adjective-linker head order is predictably used in 
compound NPs, e.g. bàbbar-rigà ‘large gown’, farar-hülà ‘civilian’ (lit. white- 
of cap), farin-watà ‘new moon’ (white-of moon), and in other fixed, often 
institutionalized expressions, e.g. tsóhon minista ‘the former minister’ (old-of 
minister), Karamar hükümaà ‘local authority’ (small-of authority), Karamar 
Salla ‘/d-el-Fitr religious festival’ (small-of festival), Sabon Gari ‘New Town 
(area outside old town)’. It is also the only linear order possible with the 
diminutive modifiers dan/’yaf/’yan ‘little’, e.g. wani dan yaro ‘a certain small 
boy’, wata 'yar wahala ‘a certain small difficulty’, wasu "yan littattafai ‘some 
small books’ (see $3.5). 

With coordinate strings of two (rarely more) attributive adjectives, the 


positioning of the adjectives is variable, under poorly-understood conditions, and 
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speaker judgements are not consistent. All pre-nominal adjectives suffix the 


linker, e.g. dan Karamin yaro ‘a wee small boy’. Examples: 


Head + adjectives (= direct juxtaposition): 

wata riga tsohuwa (kuma) baka ‘an old (and) black gown’ 
(with optional conjunctive kuma) 

Adjectives + head: 

wata tsohuwar bafar riga 

Adjective + head + adjective (preferred by some speakers): 


wata tsohuwar riga baka or wata bafar riga tsohuwa 





(with the phrase-final adjective more emphatic) 
Note too: wani zané sabo ja, wani sabon jan zané 


L] 


wani sábon zané ja, wani jan zané sabo 








'a new red body-cloth' 


Sw ew ———-—*8 


—— — — SN =-~ -v si 


‘a tall beautiful woman’ 


Posthead adjectives follow any determiners, e.g. yarinyar nan kyakkawa ‘this 
beautiful girl’, °yammata ukü kyāwāwā ‘three beautiful girls’. 

With conjoined nouns (§8.1), prehead is the unmarked attributive position, 
e.g. ya så bakin wàndo da farin takalmi ‘he put on black trousers and white 


shoes’, yanà dà tsohuwar motà da sabon babi ‘he’s got an old car and a 





new motorbike’, ta sayi mányan tukwané dà Kananan tuluna ‘she bought 
large cooking-pots and small water-pots’. If the same conjoin adjective is used to 
modify gender/number-identical heads, the non-initial occurrence can be ellipted 
leaving a single antecedent adjective, e.g. (in coordinate NPs) ya sa bakin 





wando da (bafin) takalmi ‘he put on black trousers and (black) shoes’, yanà 
dà sabon kéké dà (sabon) bàbür ‘he’s got a new pushbike and (new) 
motorbike’. Similarly, a head noun in the right conjoin can be ellipted when 
accompanied by different adjectives, where the NPs denote different tokens of 


the same set, e.g. ya sayi jar motà dà fara Ø ‘he bought a red car and a white 
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(one), yana da riga baka da Ø shüdiyà ‘he has a black gown and a blue (one)' 


(= posthead attributive adjectives, $3.2). 
3.2. Posthead only attributive adjectives 


There are a number of adjectival formations which occur only to the right of the 
head. For example, the postnominal = emphatic-specific correlation noted above 
extends to environments where the adjective is itself further modified by an 
intensifier adverb or ideophone, e.g. ina da doki bàbba ainun/baKki Kirin ‘I’ve 
got a really big/jet black horse’. The same correlation is also a feature of the 
quasi-idiomatic emphatic-intensive construction—and of diminutive and 
augmentative adjectives ($5.6.2, 6.4)—-where the postpositional adjective is 
extended with da ‘with’ plus a head-coreferential independent pronoun (= 


adjectival phrase). Examples: 


wani yaró Ràn&ané/dogó/gàjére dà shi ʻa real small/tall/short boy’ 


wata yarinya kyakkyawa dà ita ‘a real beautiful girl’ 
wata rigà farà dà ita 'a real white gown' 


Ideophones ($15:7) can also occur attributively as invariant adjectival modifiers 
in posthead position, e.g. nā ga abu dil ‘I saw a small thing’, ga bakin yaron 





dumu-dümu (dà cákülàn) ‘look at the child's mouth all messy (with 
chocolate)’. 
Phonologically heavy adjectives, e.g. fully reduplicated and compound 


adjectives, are also restricted to posthead position. Examples: 


wasu motoci zungurà-züngürà 'some stretch limos (long cars)' 
shinkafa tsakuwa-tsakuwa ‘grainy, stony rice’ 

yaró tababbe-tababbe ‘a slightly crazy boy’ 

yadi ruwan-gwal 'gold-coloured cloth’ 

fatara gama-gari ‘everyday hardship/need’ 


wani mütüm dükàn-iskà ‘a deranged man’ 
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3.3. Predicate adjectives 


Adjectives can all be used to postmodify a noun predicatively in equational or 
identificational constructions, agreeing in number and gender, like the clause-final 


copula, with the head, whether overt or understood.? Examples: 


wannàn yàró Karami né ‘this boy is small’ 
mutanen nan duk mahaukata né ‘these men are all mad’ 


doguwa cé — "she's tall’ 
3.4. Adjectives as heads of elliptical NPs 


All adjectives, regardless of whether they can function as autonomous nouns, can 
act as heads of elliptical NPs, i.e. when the “understood” noun, from which they 
get their gender-number, is omitted but is context-recoverable, and where English 
normally uses a substitutive proform 'one'. As heads, adjectives can, like nouns, 
function as clausal subjects, objects, etc., and can take determiners and even 


adjectival modifiers. Examples (simple and derived forms): 


wàcè rīgā za ki saya?—ja-f ko fará-r? 

which(f) dress(f) FUT 2f buy—red-DD(f) or white-DD(f) 

"which dress are you going to buy?—the red (one) or the white (one)? 

Audu ya gina babban gida, Mamman kuma Karami 

Audu 3m.PF build big(m).of house(m) Mamman and small(m) 

'Audu has built a big house, and Mamman a small one’ 

sàbó-n/Ràrami-n ya fi ‘the new/small one is better’ 
new-DD(m)/small-DD(m) 3m.PF exceed 

ina fará-rF/gyàrarré-n? ‘where’s the white/repaired one?’ 
where white-DD(f)/repaired-DD(m) 





3See §11:6.2.1 for predicative adjectival notions expressed by an Imperfective TAM followed 
by possessive da ‘with’ + (quality) NP predicate, e.g. wannàn akwati yana da nauyi ‘this 
box is heavy’ (lit. this box 3m.IMPF with heaviness). 
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na sàyi wata bàbba koriya '] bought a green big one' 

Isg.PF buy SID(f) big(f) green(f) 

ina só in sàyi wata sàbuwá-r ‘I want to buy another new one’ 
1sg.IMPF want.VN Isg.SJN buy SID(f) new-DD(f) 

dare rigar mügü 'night is the cloak for the evil one' 


night gown.of evil(m) 


3.5. Diminutive prehead modifier da-n ("son-of ), etc. 


Nouns can be premodified by a diminutive (DIM) modifier d'an/'yar/'yan 
(m./f./pl.) little, small, minor, etc.', consisting of the genitival form of the words 
for ‘son/daughter/children’, i.e. d'a-n ‘son-of’ (+ masc. head), 'ya-r 'daughter-of' 
(+ fem. head), ’ya-n 'children-of (+ pl. head). (See also $5:4 for compound NPs 


formed with da-n, etc.) Examples: 


tà Fubuta wani dan littafi/wata "yar takàrda 

3f.PF write SID(m) DIM(m) book(m)/SID(f) DIM(f) letter(f) 
‘she wrote a short book/letter’ 

gà wasu ’yan küràkürai 

PRES SID(pl) DIM(pl) mistakes(pl) 


‘here are some small mistakes’ 


3.6. Adjectival phrases 


Adjectival phrases are headed by adjectives and function as posthead modifiers. 
They consist of a simple adjective normally followed either by an intensifying 
postmodifier ideophone, or a complex phrase, e.g. a prepositional phrase 


following a past participial adjective. Examples (attributive): 


ya sàyi wata mōtà sabuwa ful ‘he bought a brand-new car’ 


3m.PF buy SID(f) car new(f) very 
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tà ga wani mütüm mataccé (à) bakin hanya 
3f.PF see SID(m) man dead(m) at edge.of road 


'she saw a man dead by the side of the road' 


Some speakers allow an NP-postmodifying adjective to co-occur with an 
adverbial intensifier such as ainün, Rwarai, sósai ‘very (much), really, etc.', 
where the adverb functions inside a clause element, e.g. yà sàyi wata motà 
bàbba ainün ‘he bought a really big car’ (3m.PF buy SID(f) car big(f) really). 
With intensifiers the adjective can alternatively occur in the prehead slot, e.g. ya 
sàyi wata bàbbar motà ainün ‘he bought a really big car’. 

Examples of predicative adjectival phrases, where the copular element is 


positioned between the adjective and intensifying adverb or ideophone, are: 


dókinsà bàbba né sósai ‘his horse is really big’ 
horse.of.3m big(m) COP(m) really 
rigar nan baka cé wuluk ‘this gown is jet-black’ 


gown this black(f) COP(f) very 


Other common postnominal modifiers are dabam (dabam) ‘different’ and sortal 


iri iri ‘different kinds’ (cf. iri ‘kind, sort’, lit. ‘seed’). Examples: 


itatuwa dabam dabam ‘different trees’ 
mota dabam ‘a different car’ 
(= non-reduplicated form with a sg. head) 


mutané iri iri ‘different sorts of people’ 


àbinci iri iri 'different types of food' 


3.7. Adjectival modifiers formed with connective mai/masu and 


maras/marasa + NP 


Quality-denoting adjectival notions can also be, and often are, expressed using a 


postmodifying phrase containing the linking functor mai (sg.) or masu (pl.) 
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‘possessing (the quality of)’ + qualitival (abstract) noun, e.g. yarinya [mai 
kyáu] ‘a beautiful girl’ (lit. girl MAI beauty) = kyakkawaf yarinyà (with 
prehead adjective). Connective mai/masu is here represented with small caps 
MAI.4 When functioning as the link element in a postmodifier phrase, mai (sg.) 
and masu (pl.) agree with the preceding head noun in number (though not 
gender), and denote an attribute of the head, 1.e. X MAI Y, where X = head and Y 
= quality noun, and where MAI is roughly equivalent to ‘the possessor of’. In 
related constructions where Y = concrete noun, MAI expresses straightforward 
possession (see below). See also Newman (2000: chap. 45). Examples 


(attributive and predicative): 


na samu wasu gidajé masu kyáu Tve found some beautiful houses’ 
na ji wani labari mai ban-dariya ‘I heard an amusing story’ 
wannàn àbinci mai dadi né 'this food is nice' 

rijiyar nàn bà mài zurfi ba cé 'this well is not deep' 


(where the ba...ba negators bracket the mai + Y phrase) 


Note too: macé mai fadà ‘a quarrelsome woman’, gàri mai girma ‘a large 
town’, mótóci masu tsada ‘expensive cars’, dabba mai amfant ‘a useful animal’, 
Kasa mai zafi ‘a hot country’, Kasa Mai Tsarki ‘the Holy Land (Saudi Arabia)’, 
shügàban Rasā mai fitaya ‘the retired head of state’, jàridà mai farin jini ‘a 
popular newspaper’, ruwa mai sanyi ‘cold water’, mütüm mai gaskiya ‘an 
honest man’, ’yan-kasuwa masu arziki ‘rich traders’, yarinya mai hankali ‘a 
sensible girl’, jariri mai làfiyà ‘a healthy baby’, aiki babba mai wuya 
‘Important difficult work’ (where the MAI-phrase follows the posthead 
adjective), rigà mai aiki ‘a decorated gown’ (gown MAI work), wani mai 
tausayi ‘a sympathetic person’, macé mai ciki ‘a pregnant woman’ (woman MAI 


stomach/pregnancy), Kasashé masu taséwa ‘developing countries’. 





4The etymology of MAI is uncertain. It is possibly cognate with an original possessive 
marker/pronoun which functions synchronically as an indirect object marker ma (dial.), with a 
fused 3pl. pronoun su in the plural, or could alternatively be an irregular grammaticalized 
agentive ma-formation formed with the general verb yi ‘do’ ($5:3.1.1). 
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The attribute-denoting Y constituent can be a nonfinite verbonominal phrase: 


ya bà ni wani aiki mai cin-rai ‘he gave me some boring work’ 
(lit... MAI eat. VN.of-mind) 

zái sauké shékarà mai zuwa ‘he’ll graduate next year’ 
(...MAI come.VN) 

wani yārò mai són wasa 'a fun-loving boy' 


(...MAI love.VN.of fun) 


When MAI is followed by a concrete noun, the head is interpreted as simply 


possessing the object Y: 


wàtó Misa mai bàbban gidà/kudT/tsinin hanci/Mafsandi? 


‘you mean Musa with the big house/money/pointed nose/Mercedes?' 


wani mai sina Yusufü 'someone with the name Yusuf? 
mótà mai lamba BW1 003 ‘a car with the registration number BW1 003’ 
ita mai wuyan wundi ‘the one (gown) with the circular neck’ 


(with an independent pronoun head) 


mai shékara takwas ‘an eight year old’ (MAI year eight) 


The corresponding negative functors are maras (sg.), marasa (pl.) ‘the one(s) 
lacking’ (= MARAS). These link elements are agential ma-formations derived 
from the verb rasa ‘lack’, and the singular is a clipped form without the final -1. 


Examples (attributive and predicative): 


ka ji wannan yarinya maras kunyà? ‘do you hear this shameless girl?’ 
(...this girl MARAS shame) 

wadànnán rijiyoyi marasa zurfi né 'these wells are shallow' 

(these wells MARAS depth COP) 

ina yarón maras lafiya? ‘where’s the sick boy?’ 
(...boy. DD MARAS health) 

yana da ófis maràs iyakwandishan 


‘he has an office without air-conditioning’ (= concrete noun object) 
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For many speakers the final /s/ of the singular form maràs either 
assimilates/geminates with the following consonant, rhotacizes to /f/, or deletes, 
e.g. yaron maras lafiya = yaron maral lafiya = yarón maràr lafiya = yaron 
mara lafiya ‘the sick boy’ (...MARAS health). 

In addition to functioning as link elements in phrasal adjectival modifiers, both 
MAI and MARAS can also occur as heads of complex NPs. Examples (see also 


below for examples with nonfinite phrases): 


masu kudi sun góyi bayansa ‘rich people supported him’ 


(MAI money...) 


marasa hankàli né suka yi wannan ‘it was senseless people who did this’ 
ina mai wannan? ‘where’s the owner of this?’ 
masu lantarki bá su da yawa ‘those with electricity are few’ 


MAI (but not MARAS) formations are functionally comparable to constructions 
with Imperfective TAMs in terms of the predicates they can take, e.g. nonfinite 
phrases, dynamic nouns, adverbial statives, etc. When the predicate NP describes 
an activity, e.g. a nonfinite phrase or dynamic noun, the MAI expression typically 
denotes the person (actor) who performs the action, i.e. ‘one who does...’. 


Examples (see also below): 


masu sàyen wannan jàridà sun ragu 

‘buyers of this newspaper have reduced in number’ 

masu góyon bayansa sun taru 

(MAI support.VN.of back.of.3m...) 

‘his supporters have assembled’ 

àkwai mai zuwa Katsina? 

‘is there anyone going to Katsina?” (MAI go.VN...) 

babu mai iyà fid da kai 

‘there is no one who can sack you’ (there is not MAI can...) 

ka ji mai magana? ‘did you hear the speaker?’ 


wata jaka mai Rünshe dà miyagun Kwayoyi ‘a bag containing drugs’ 
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wané né wancan mai zama bakin hanya? 


"who's that sitting by the side of the road?’ 


See also: mai binciké ‘investigator’, masu yájin aiki ‘strikers’, mai sayar da 
hula ‘cap-seller’, mai yi mini kiw6 ‘my herdsman’ (MAI do IOM.1sg herding), 
karé mai cizó ‘a dog that bites’, mai lüra da shiyyà ta uku ‘the one in charge 
of zone three’, masu kóyar da Türanci ‘the ones teaching English’, watà mai 


zuwa ‘next month’ (MAI come.VN, = general ordinal number, see $4.2). 


A few MAI + NP formations have become lexicalized, some as (near) compound 
NPs: 
mai aikō (mana) dà làbàri ‘(our) correspondent’ (MAI send (IOM.1pl) news), 
mai d'àki ‘wife’ (MAI room/hut), mai gadi ‘watchman’, maigida ‘householder’ 
(usually written as one word), mai girma ‘the honourable’, mai hōrař da... 
‘coach, trainer’, mai karatu ‘the reader (of this)’, mai martabà ‘his excellency’, 


mai unguwa ‘ward-head’ 


It is also possible to postmodify a head noun with a transitive stative 
expression linked by MAI ($15:2.1.5): 


na hadu dà wata tsohuwa mai dauke dà tülü 
‘I met an old woman carrying a water-pot’ 


wani mai riKe dà jàkar kudi ‘someone holding a bag of money’ 


Agentive MAI + nonfinite clauses can all be used as paraphrases for tensed 
subject relative clauses (RCs) with a Focus Imperfective TAM and nonfinite VP, 


and with a progressive or habitual meaning. Examples (affirmative only): 


kina jin mai magana? ‘can you hear the speaker?’ 





(MAI + dynamic noun) 
= kina jin wanda ké magana? (RC) 


‘can you hear the one who is speaking?’ 
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sojojin masu kashé 'yan'uwanmü à Bosniya 





‘the soldiers killing our brethren in Bosnia’ (MAI + infinitival clause) 


= sójojin dà suké kashé 'yan'uwanmü à Bosniyà 





‘the soldiers who are killing our brethren in Bosnia’ (RC) 


àkwai mutané dà yawà māsu daukàr Rwayoyin cütar AIDS 





‘there are many people carrying the AIDS virus’ (MAI + verbal noun) 
= akwai mutané dà yawà wadàndà kè daukàr Rwayoyin cütar AIDS 
'there are many people who are carrying the AIDS virus' (RC) 

ind mai zuwa Katsina? 

‘where is the one going to Katsina? (MAI + verbal noun) 

= jnà wanda ké zuwa Katsina? 

‘where is the one who is going to Katsina?’ (RC) 

mai irin wannan afziki... 


‘one with this kind of wealth...’ (possessive MAI + NP) 


= wanda kè dà irin wannan afziki... 





(RC with possessive HAVE predicate) 


‘one who has this kind of wealth...’ 


Finally, in more formal journalistic Hausa there are sporadic examples of MAI 
acting as an optional connective between a 3rd person singular Imperfective TAM 
and a nonfinite VP. These constructions are typically used to report past-time 


events. Examples: 


yana mai nüni dà céwa... 
‘he was indicating that...’ 
yana mai gódiyà gà dukkan wadàndà suka bà shi hadin kai 


‘he was thankful to all who had given him co-operation’ 


3.6. Noun + non-specific kàzà ‘such-and-such’ 


The posthead modifier kaza conveys a non-specific ‘such-and-such’ value with 
inanimate reference only, singular or plural, and can occur as a multiple conjoin 


kaza da kaza (da kaza). Examples: 
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ya bà ni kudi kaza 

‘he gave me such-and-such (an amount of) money’ 

za ta tafi jami’a kaza 

‘she’s going to such-and-such a university’ 

ta sayi kaya kaza da kaza ‘she bought various (unspecified) things’ 


na yi haka don dalilai kaza dà kaza ‘I did this for such-and-such reasons’ 


Kaza (with preceding da) can also function as an anaphoric proform to express 
similarity, substituting for an implied noun or hypernym with a similar meaning 


to preceding nouns. Examples: 


ya je Kano, da Zàriyà, da Kaduna, dà kàzà da kaza 

‘he went to Kano, Zaria, Kaduna, and so-on and so-forth’ 

malam ya koyà mana Hausa, da Lafabci, da Türanci, da kaza dà kaza 
da kaza 


‘the teacher taught us Hausa, Arabic, English, and so-on and so-on and so-on’ 
It can also occur in isolation, substituting as a proform for a whole proposition, 
e.g. ya cé (da) kaza da kaza da kaza ‘he said blah-blah-blah’, with reinforcing 
da optionally inserted before the first kaza as with NP conjoins (see $8.1). (See 
$7 for the corresponding non-specific human proform wane etc. ‘so-and-so’.) 


3.9. Noun + prepositional phrase 


Prepositional phrases can postmodify NP heads, e.g. 


wata mota [gàban tashàr] ‘a car in front of the station’ 
kwana biyu [kafin biki] ‘two days before the party’ 
wata bishiyà [kusa dà gonarsà] 'a tree next to his farm' 
wani dan-kasuwa [dàgà Kanó] 'a businessman from Kano' 


iyakwandishan [don mányan baki] ‘air-conditioning for important guests’ 


wani malami [dàgà Jami’ar Kano] ‘a teacher from Kano University’ 
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Since adjectives in Hausa are not gradable, higher degrees of comparison are 
expressed syntactically, either with a verbal construction containing the lexical 
verb fi ‘exceed, surpass’ ($11:7.1), or with a periphrastic NP-modifying 
construction headed by the quantifier mafi (pl. mafiya) ‘more, most’ + qualitival 
standard-of-comparison noun. (Mafi/mafiya, lit. ‘exceeder(s)’, are 
grammaticalized agential nouns derived from the same verb fi.) The resulting 
adjectival phrase—the comparative counterpart to adjectival phrases formed with 
connective mai/masu ($3.7)—occurs in posthead position, usually with number 
agreement, and the comparative or superlative (absolute superiority) reading is 
contextually determined. See also Newman (2000: chap. 14). Examples (in 


attributive and predicative phrases): 


na ga wata yarinya [mafi kyáu] à makaranta 
‘I saw a most beautiful girl at school’ 


Cf. jiya nā ga wata yarinya [mai kyáu] ‘yesterday I saw a beautiful girl’ 


Auda [mafi tsawo] né ‘Audu is the taller/tallest’ 
’yan-wasa [mafiyà kyáu] 'the best players' 


rigunàn nan sū né [mafiyà tsàdà] 


‘these gowns are the more/most expensive’ 


wannan ita cé hanya [mafi saufi] 'this is the easier/easiest route' 
wannan littafi shi né [mafi araha] ‘this book is the cheaper/cheapest’ 


Note too dàbàrà [mafi wannàn àmfàni] ‘a plan more useful than this one’, 
where the object-of-comparison is overtly expressed, and ita cè al’umma [mafi 
dadéwa à düniyà] ‘it is the oldest Muslim community in the world’ (lit...the one 
exceeding spending some time in world), where the measure-of-comparison is a 
nonfinite phrase containing a (weak) verbal noun. Some speakers use an 
invariant mafi form whatever the number of the head, e. g. rigunàn nan su né 


[mafi] tsada ‘these gowns are the more/most expensive’. A universal pronoun 
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(as the compared object) can occur before mafi, e.g. wannan aiki shi né duk 


mafi wahala dà na tafa yi ‘this work is the most difficult that I’ve ever done’. 


4. Numerals and other Quantifiers 

See Newman (2000: chap. 53) for detailed discussion. 
4.1. Cardinal numbers 

The basic (non-systematic) cardinal numbers 0-10 are: 


0 sifiri (< Ar.), 1 daya (also güdà in some contexts), 2 biyu, 3 ukü (also 
ukkü), 4 hudu, 5 biyar, 6 shidà (also shiddà), 7 bakwai, 8 takwas, 9 tarà, 
10 gomà 


The decades, all Arabic-based, are as follows:? 


20 ashifin, 30 talatin, 40 àrbà'in, 50 hàmsin, 60 sittin, 70 saba’in, 80 


tamanin, 90 càsà'in (also tis(i)’in) 


Additional numbers are: dari '100', dubu ‘1,000’ (less commonly zambaàr in 
multiples), and miliyàn = miliyàn ‘1,000,000’ (< Eng.). 

Numerals do not inflect for gender-number, though dari, dubü and miliyàn 
operate the quantity noun plurals darüruwà ‘hundreds’, dübbai ‘thousands’ and 
miliyoyi ‘millions’. Multiples are formed by adding a smaller number, e.g. dari 
biyu '200' (100 2), dubu biyar = zambàr biyar ‘5,000’, dubü dari ukü 
'300,000', miliyàn hudu ‘4,000,000’. There are also some higher numerals 








?The pre-existing system used multiples of the form gémiya (cf. gómà ‘10’), e.g. gomiya 
biyar ‘50’. 
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borrowed from Arabic which are less commonly used, including: minya ‘100’, 
métan ‘200’, àrbàminyà ‘400’, and hamsaminya ‘500’. 

Cardinal numbers from 11-19 are systematically derived by adding the lower 
number after goma ‘10’, with a linking element sha, e.g. (g0ma) sha daya ‘11’, 
(gOma) sha biyar ‘15’, (goma) sha bakwai ‘17’ (with gómaà optional). 
Numerals with a value of | or 2 lower than a multiple of ten (18, 19, 28, 29, 38, 
39, etc.) can be expressed by using the negative existential functors babu 
(phrase-final) or ba (phrase-medial) to subtract from the higher number, e.g. 
ashirin biyu/daya babu ‘18/19’ (lit. 20 2/1 there is not) = ashirin bá 
biyu/daya (20 there is not 2/1) (both = (gomà) sha takwas/tarà). ‘Zero’ can be 
expressed as a negative (existential) value, i.e. bá ko daya (there is not even 1). 
Numbers 21 upwards have the same higher-lower number order and are conjoins 


linked with the conjunction dà *with, and'. Examples: 


29 ashirin da tara 

259 dari biyu dà hàmsin dà biyar 

8,600 dubu takwas da dari shida 

200,555  dubu dari biyu da dari biyar da hamsin da biyar 
5,100,360 miliyan biyar dà dubü dari daya da dari ukü da sittin 


Cardinal numerals co-occur as postnominal attributives with either singular 
(m./f.) heads, e.g. [mótà]sg biyu/hudu ‘2/4 cars’, or plural count nouns, e.g. 
[yárà pl biyu/hudu ‘2/4 children’. They follow any posthead enclitic 
determiners, e.g. ’ya’yansa goma ‘his 10 children’ (children.of.3m 10), "ya' yan 
nan gómaà ‘these 10 children’ (children these 10). The numeral '1' daya (= 
güdà) co-occurs only with morphologically singular count nouns, e.g. [yàró]se 
daya/güdà '1 boy, [yarinyá]sg daya/guda ‘1 girl’. Selection of a 
morphologically plural head usually conveys the specific-sortal notion of 
differentiation/individuation, and is especially common with nouns denoting 


(more salient) human/animate referents. Examples: 


[màtà]p; hud'u 4 wives’  ['yan-kásuwa]p| talatin ‘30 traders’ 
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[mutàné]p] shidà ‘6 people’ 
[maRérà]p] biyar '5 blacksmiths' 
[yara]p] su gomà ‘10 children (precisely)’ 


(where use of the 3pl. independent pronoun su indicates a degree of exactness) 
[tumaki]p| tara ‘9 sheep’ 
[rigunà]p; hudu shddda ‘4 blue gowns’ 


(with an attributive adjective following the numeral) 


Numerals higher than ‘1’ can also co-occur with plural independent pronoun 
heads, e.g. mū biyu ‘we two/the two of us’, kū goma ‘you 10’, su bakwai ‘the 
7 of them’. 

The unit-numeral guda ‘one (unit)’ can be inserted between a plural head and 
modifying numeral, e.g. dakuna (güdà) ukü ‘3 rooms’. It is especially common 
in anaphoric, pronominal reference contexts, e.g. (in response to a question using 
the posthead interrogative numeral nawa ‘how many?’), guda nawa kika 
kawo?—güdà goma ‘how many did you bring?—10'. It is also used when the 
numeral is separated from the preceding head noun by other determiners/ 


modifiers and with complex compound NPs. Examples: 


àkwai gidajé màsu ruwan famfo güdà nawà? 

'how many houses with piped water are there?' 

sojojin güdà hàmsin 'the 50 soldiers' 

'ya'yansà güdà goma ‘his 10 children’ 

= 'ya'ya goma nasa 

(with an independent possessive pronoun following the numeral) 
motocin nan na abokina guda biyar ‘these 5 cars of my friend’ 


'yan-gudün-hijirà guda ashirin ‘20 refugees’ 


The numeral or quantified NP can also be premodified by an approximating 


(‘about’, ‘nearly’) preposition: 


fursunóni wajen hamsin sun tséré ‘nearly 50 prisoners have escaped’ 


na yi wajen shékara biyar à Kano ‘I spent about 5 years in Kano’ 
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kàmar kwana nawa za ka yi à Légas? 
‘approximately how many days will you spend in Lagos?’ 


kusan mutàne goma sun mutt ‘close to 10 people have died’ 


Numerals can also function as equational predicates with an optional copula: 


matanka nawa (né)?—matana hudu (né) 

‘how many wives do you have?—I have 4 wives’ (lit. wives.of.1sg 4 (COP)) 
jikokinsà tamanin (nè) ‘he has 80 grandchildren’ 
künnenkà nawà?—künnena biyu 

‘how many ears do you have?—-I have 2 ears’ 


(i.e. ‘are you listening?—yes I am’) 


hannunsa d'aya (né) yanzu ‘he has 1 arm now’ 
d'àlibanmü goma (ne) bana ‘we have 10 students this year 
shékàrunsà goma cif/cur ‘he is exactly 10 years old’ 


(where the ideophones cif = cur ‘exactly’ are used to convey precision) 


To get a distributive reading on the head, matching the numeral with individual 
tokens of the designated set, the numeral is repeated in full, and the head can take 


the singular or plural form. Examples: 


ka rabà musü daya daya (usually contracted to d'aidai) 

'divide amongst them one by one' 

na ba sù nairà biyu biyu (= bibbiyu) ‘I gave them 2 naira each’ 
kowané aji na dà daàlibi/dàlibai talatin dà biyar biyar 

‘each class has 35 students’ (with final lower numeral repeated) 


nawà nawa?—kwabo hàmsin hàmsin ‘how much each?—50 kobo each’ 


With plural, especially human-denoting NPs, a 3pl. independent pronoun sü can 
be inserted between the noun and numeral to express a distributive meaning, e.g. 


mata su uku ‘3 women’, yaranka su takwas ‘your 8 children’. 
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Conjoined NPs, with paired singular or plural nouns, can also be modified as 
a group by a following numeral, i.e. where the numeral has scope over the entire 


co-ordinated NP. Examples: 


[sàmàri dà ’yammata] àshirin ‘20 youths and girls’ 

[rigà dà hula] ukü '3 gowns and caps' 

[maza dà mata] goma ‘10 men and women’ 
(farétani dà garémani] biyar '5 small hoes and large hoes' 


The numeral could also be construed as quantifying the rightmost conjoin, e.g. 
sàmàri dà [’yammata àshirin] '(some) youths and 20 girls’, rigà dà [hula 
ukü] ‘a gown and 3 caps’, though the conjunction kuma ‘also, and’ can be 
inserted to resolve any potential ambiguity, e.g. samari dà kuma [’yammata 
àshirin] (some) youths and also 20 girls’, rigà dà kuma [hula ukü] ‘a gown 
and also 3 caps’. Note too mazā dà mata gomà goma ‘10 men and 10 women’, 
farétani dà garémani biyar biyar ‘5 small hoes and 5 large hoes’, where the 
numeral is repeated to get an individual distributive interpretation. 

With noncount mass nouns, exact quantities can be expressed with 
appositional structures composed of a [noun] + quantifying [singular unit- 


measure noun + numeral]. Examples: 


[hatsi] [dami biyu] ‘2 bundles of corn’ (lit. corn bundle 2) 
[fetür] [galàn goma] ‘10 gallons of petrol’ 
(ruwa] [jařkà hudu] ‘4 jerry-cans of water’ 


[gawayl] [bühü àshirin] ‘20 sacks of charcoal’ 
[giya] [kwalaba shida] ‘6 bottles of beer’ 


[kànanzir][galàn ukù] ‘3 gallons of paraffin’ 


[dàwà] [müdü hudu] ‘4 measuring-bowls of guineacorn’ 
[taba] (kwali ukù] ‘3 cartons of cigarettes’ 
[àyàbà] [laba d'aya] ‘1 pound of bananas’ 


[tsakuwa] [tifa biyu] ‘2 tipper-trucks of gravel’ 
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Genitival unit-measure constructions are also possible, e.g. damin hatsi biyu ‘2 
bundles of corn’ (bundle.of corn 2), buhun gawayi ashifrin ‘20 sacks of 
charcoal’, etc. 

The quantificational notion ‘more than’ is expressed by the complex 
preposition fiye da, the stative form of the lexical verb fi with the prep. da. It is 
typically followed by a measure NP, e.g. yana da ’ya’ya fiye da goma = yana 
da five da ’ya’ya goma ‘he has more than 10 children’, or by a complex NP, e.g. 
(relative clause) ya yi mini tambayoyi fiye da yadda ya kamata ‘he asked me 
more questions than was appropriate’. (See also §3.10 for higher degree 
comparison expressed by complex adjectival phrases headed by the (agential) 
quantifier mafi m./f. (pl. mafiya) ‘more, most’ (also < fi).) 


4.2. Ordinal numbers 


Ordinal numbers are genitival configurations systematically formed by inserting 
the independent possessive linker (m./f./pl.) na/ta/na (§2.5.1) between the Nj 


head if overt, with which the free linker agrees in gender and number, and a 
following N2 cardinal number, e.g. [babi]m [na]m daya ‘the Ist chapter’ (lit. 


chapter of 1). Examples (ordinals above ‘Ist’ co-occur with singular count 


nouns): 
littafi na ukü ‘the 3rd book’ (jimla) ta biyün ‘the 2nd (sentence)' 
matata ta hudu ‘my 4th wife’ (rana) ta biyar ‘the 5th (day)’ 


(misali) na biyu ‘the 2nd (example)’ 


YaKin Duniya na Biyu ‘the Second World War’ 


The general ordinals ‘first’, ‘middle’, and ‘last’ are formed with (sometimes 
deverbal) nouns, i.e. farkó = fari(i) ‘beginning’ (< fara ‘begin’, sometimes used 
in preference to na/ta daya), tsakiya ‘middle’, and Karshé ‘end’ (< Karasa 
‘end, finish’). ‘Next’ is expressed either by the adverb gaba ‘in front, ahead’ or 
by the adjectival phrase mai/masu zuwa (lit. MAI coming). All can modify plural 


as well as singular nouns with the free possessive marker. Examples: 
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zuwana na farkó kè nan ‘it’s my first visit’ 


aji na farko ‘the first class’ 

rahdto na Ràrshe 'the last report' 

sü né na Ràrshe ‘they are the last’ 

mata na fari 'the first women' 

mota ta tsakiyà ‘the middle car’ 

Talata ta gaba ‘next Tuesday’ (= Talata mai zuwa) 


za mu sauka a tasha ta gaba (= tasha mai zuwa) 


"we'll get out at the next station’ 


‘First’ and ‘last’ can also be connected to the preceding head with the bound 
genitive linker, e.g. gwajin farko ‘the first test’, wasan Ràrshe ‘the final game’ 
(cf. too ranar gomà ga watan ‘the 10th day of the month’). If the noun already 
contains a posthead determiner, ordinals (like cardinals) come phrase-final, e.g. 
ita cé matata ta biyu ‘she is my second wife’. A noun can be quantified by both 
a cardinal and general ordinal number (in that order), e.g. d alibai [ukü] [na 
farko] ‘the first three students’, mutané [biyu] [na farko] ‘the first two 
persons’. 

The multiplier ‘double, twice’ is formed by using biyu ‘2’ in a genitive 


construction with a head quantity noun: 


nauyin wannan ya yi biyun wancan 

weight.of this one 3m.PF do 2.of that one 

‘this one is twice the weight of that one’ 

albashina ya yi biyun na Audù = biyun nasa 

salary.of.lsg 3m.PF do 2.of that.of Audu = 2.of that.of.3m 

‘my salary is twice that of Audu’s = twice his’ 

(where the quantifying construction contains a bound genitive followed by a 
free possessive proform) 


Note too: ina són dobül àlbáshinsà ‘I want double his salary’ (< Eng. ‘double’). 
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In addition to their function as NP modifiers, both cardinal and ordinal 
numerals can also stand as autonomous feminine gender heads or 3rd person 


pronouns, with determiners if required. Examples: 


akwai takwas ‘there were 8 (of them)’ ukünsü sun gudü ‘3 of them fled’ 
kàwo gomànsü ‘give me 10 of them’ ni né nafarko — '7am the first 
inà dayár? "where's the other one (f.)?’ 


biyu/hudu tà fi daya ‘2/4 is more than 1’ 


4.3. Fractions 


The main fractions, most of which are Arabic loans, are as follows: rabi ‘a half’ 
(< rabà ‘divide’), sulüsi ‘one third’, kwata ‘a quarter’ (< Eng.) = rubü'i ‘one 


fourth’, humusi ‘one fifth’, ushiri ‘one tenth’. They are linked to a following 


quantity noun in a possessive-partitive construction. Examples: 


humüsi-n dükiyarsà ʻa fifth of his wealth’ 
sulüsi-n gadónsà ‘a third of his inheritance’ 


ya ci rabi-n hanya ‘he reached half way’ (lit. 3m.PF eat half.of road) 


Fractions can also be expressed as digits using the preposition bisa ‘over, on’, 
e.g. daya bisa uku ‘one third’ (1 over 3), bakwai bisa takwas ‘seven eighths'. 


44. Dates and clock-times 


Hausa has day-month-year order in genitive constructions, often using the 
clipped form ran (< rāna-ř) for ‘day-of’, and alif (< Ar.) to express 1,000 in 


dates. Examples: 


rana-f/ran gómà gà watan ‘the 10th day of the month’ 


ze ~e x 


Nijériya tā samu 'yancin-kái à ran daya gà watà-n Oktoba, à shékara-f 





alif dà dàri tarà dà sittin 





‘Nigeria gained independence on the 1st (day-of) of (month-of) October, 
(in year-of) 1960' 
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ran gomà sha biyar gà wata-n Safar, B.H. 1415 

‘the 15th day of Safar (2nd Muslim month), B.H. 1415’ 

(where B.H. = Bayan Hijira ‘After the Flight’, i.e. the Prophet Muhammad’s 
flight from Mecca to Medina in A.D. 622, when the Muslim calendar begins) 


Times of the day are expressed using Karfé ‘o'clock’ (lit. metal) and minti 
‘minute’ (< Eng.) with a numeral, e.g. zân dawo dà Karfé biyu ‘TI return at 2 
o’clock’ (= PP headed by da), yànzu Karfé gomà da minti ashifin ‘it’s now 
10:20’, Rarfé shidà ta yi ‘it’s 6 o’clock’ (lit. o'clock 6 3f.PF do), where the NP 
controls feminine singular agreement on the subject pronoun even though Karfé 
itself is masculine. Clock-times before the hour can be expressed as a negative 
value, e.g. yànzu Rarfé gomà bá kwata ‘it’s now 9:45' (now o'clock 10 there is 
not quarter), or by using saurà ‘remainder’, e.g. yànzu Rarfè takwas saura 


minti goma ‘it’s now 7:50’ (now o'clock 8 remainder minute 10). 
4.5. Percentages and decimals 


Percentages are expressed by the formula kashi X bisa dari (part X over 100) = 
kashi X (dàgà) cikin dari (part X (from) in 100, cf. kashi ‘part’). The 
quantificational phrase either postmodifies the count noun appositionally, or 


premodifies the noun in a free possessive (na ‘of’) construction. Examples: 


gidajé kashi tàlàtin bisa dari sunà dà ruwan famfó 

houses part 30 over 100 3pl.IMPF with water.of pipe 

= gidajé kashi talatin (daga) cikin dari sunà dà ruwan famfó 
houses part 30 (from) in 100 3pl.IMPF with water.of pipe 

= kashi talatin bisa dari na gidajé sunà dà ruwan famfó 
part 30 over 100 of(pl.) houses 3pl.IMPF with water.of pipe 

= kashi tàlàtin (daga) cikin dari na gidajé suna da ruwan famfó 
part 30 (from) in 100 of(pl.) houses 3pl.IMPF with water.of pipe 


‘30% of houses have piped water’ 
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Decimals are formed by inserting the word digo ‘point, period’ (lit. ‘drop (of 
liquid)’) between the integer and the decimal fraction, e.g. hàmsin digo biyu 
‘50.2’. 


4.6. Multal (many, much’) and paucal (‘a few, a little’) quantifier expressions 


Multal and paucal quantifiers, like numerals, occur posthead. Multal quantifiers 
are phrasal and are formed with the quantity nouns yawa ‘quantity, amount, 
abundance, etc.’ or dama ‘lot, quantity, equal (amount)’, preceded by either the 
preposition da ‘with’, i.e. da yawa, da dama ‘many, much, a lot of’, or the 
linking functor mai/masu (sg./pl.) ‘possessor(s) of’ ($3.7), i.e. mai/masu yawa, 
mai/masu dama. The corresponding paucal quantifier is kad'an ‘few, a little’, in 
addition to ’yan Kalilan ‘a few, a minority’, usually combined with the plural 
diminutive ’yan. Like the corresponding interrogative quantifier nawa ‘how 
much, how many?', the multal and paucal quantifiers co-occur with both count 


(sg./pl.) and noncount nouns. Examples: 


àkwai mutané dà yawa à Légas = àkwai mutané màsu yawa à Légas 
‘there are lots of people in Lagos’ 

na gaya masa sau da yawa = na gaya masa sau da dama 

‘I told him many times/often’ (= complex time-adverb) 

na sha wahala da yawa = na sha wahala mai yawa 

‘Tve suffered much/a lot of trouble’ 

na ci abinci da dama = mai dama T ve eaten much/a lot of food’ 
na ga alhazai da dama a Makka 


‘I saw many pilgrims in Mecca’ 


yana da dabbobi kàdan ‘he has a few animals’ 
zán ci abinci kadan ‘TH eat a little food’ 
nan dà ’yan kwanaki kàdan ‘within the next few days’ 


ana samtn mân fétür à gidajen mái "yan Kalilan 


‘petrol is obtainable in a few petrol stations’ 
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These quantifier expressions can be modified by an intensifying degree adverb 
like gaske ‘truly, really’ linked with possessive -n, by another quantifying NP 
like dimbin ‘abundance/multitude of’, by a maximizing NP like matuKar ‘the 
limit/extreme of’ (both with connecting mai/masu), or by a preceding diminutive 


dan/'yar/'yan ‘quite, very’. Examples: 


an kama Bàràyi dà daman gaske 

‘truly many thieves have been caught’ 

na ga motoci da yawan gaske a hanya 

‘I saw a really large number cars on the road’ 
gaisuwa mai dimbin yawa... 

‘many greetings (to you)...’ 

na ga motoci màsu matufar yawa à hanya 
‘I saw exceedingly many cars on the road’ 
ya yi aiki da dan dama 

‘he did quite a lot of work’ 

na san mutané ’yan kàdan à Landan 

‘I know a (very) few people in London’ 

zân ci abinci dan kàdan TII eat a (very) little food’ 


za mù sha miya 'yar kàdan ‘we'll drink a (very) little soup’ 


The quantity noun yawa is also used in a periphrastic construction following the 
quantifier mafi ‘more, most’ (< fi ‘exceed, surpass’), in order to express 
comparative (‘more’) and superlative (‘most’) notions, where the appropriate 
comparative or superlative interpretation is context-determined. (The same mafi- 
formation 1s used for the comparative and superlative of adjectival phrases 
formed with MAI + quality noun, $3.7.) Quantifying mafi-phrases occur either 
posthead or to the left of the head noun as pronouns in partitive-possessive 


(yawan ‘quantity of) constructions. Examples: 


masu zanga-zanga mafi yawa ‘the larger/largest group of demonstrators’ 


mafi yawàn mutané sun san shì ‘most of the people know him’ 
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Mafi-expressions can also occur as predicative pronouns in equational 
constructions, e.g. sū né mafi yawa à nan garin ‘they are the majority (the 
most) in this town’. 

Superlative 'fewest/least' expressions often use the paucal quantifier kadan 
‘few, a little’ preceded either by the plural diminutive ’yan with plural heads, e.g. 
ya yi küràkürai 'yan kadan à ajin ‘he made the fewest mistakes in the class’, 
or by the quantifier mafi, e.g. kud'insà mafi kàd'an né ‘he has the least money’. 
Note too superlative ‘least’ as expressed in wannàn aiki shi né mafi rashin 
wahala ‘this work is the least difficult’ (lit...one exceeding lack.of difficulty), 
wannàn motà ita cé mafi rashin tsada ‘this car is the least expensive’ (...one 
exceeding lack.of expensiveness). 

Many of these quantifier expressions, like numerals, can also function as free- 


standing pronouns. Examples: 


àkwai dà yawà dà ké céwa... ‘there are many who say...’ 
muna bukatar dà yawa ‘we need a lot’ 
mafi yawà ba sa són hakà 'most don't like this' 


daga cikinsü (yan) kadan né kè dà kyáu 
'among them a (very) few are good' 


(dan) kàdan ya isa 'a (very) little is enough' 


Some have adverbial usages: 


inà ganintà dà yawà ‘T see her a lot’ 
dakata kàdan ‘wait a bit’ 
ina són wannàn da dama-dama ‘I like this in moderation’ 


(Note that reduplicated adverbs convey a detensified meaning.) 


The quantity partitive-possessive NPs galibin, yawancin, and akasàrin 'most/ 
majority of’ are used with similar meanings, e.g. galibin mutanen gàri ‘most of 
the townsfolk’, yawancin jama’a ‘most of the people’, akasàrin ma’aikata ‘the 


majority of the workers’. 
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5. Universal Quantifiers (Determiners and Pronouns) 


See also Newman (2000: chap. 73), and Schuh (1998: 234 ff.) on universal 


expressions in the related language Miya. 


5.1. Universal-distributive ko-...wh-word determiners (‘every, each X’) 


Table 24. Universal-distributive k6...wh-forms 


Question word Universal ko...wA-word Gloss 

wa ‘who?’ kowa (m.) ‘everyone’ 

mé ‘what?’ komé (m.) ‘everything’ 
wanne (m.), waccé (f.), kowanne (m.), kowacce (f.), ‘every one, each 
wàdànne (pl.) ‘which one(s)? kOwadanné (pl.) (one)’ 

wane X (m.), wacé X (f.), kowàneé X (m.), kowace X (f.), ‘every, each X’ 


wadanneé X (pl.) ‘which X(s)? kowaàdaànne X (pl.) 


ina ‘where?’ ko’ina ‘everywhere’ 
yàushe = yaushe ‘when?’ koyaushé = koyaàushe ‘always’ 
yaya ‘how?’ kó yaya ‘in every way’ 


Universal-distributive ko-...wA-word determiners are morphologically complex, 
single orthographic words composed of a prefix kó- (the subordinator- 
complementizer ko ‘whether, (even) if’), followed by the gender/number- 
sensitive interrogative (‘which X?’) determiners, 1.e. wàné — koOwane (m.), 
wace — kowace (f.), wadanné — kowad anne (pl.) ‘every, each X’. When 
functioning as distributive universal quantifiers, ko-...wA-word determiners are 
indivisible compounds, usually modify only singular count nouns, and, although 
intrinsically indefinite, are singulative-distributive in the sense that they quantify 
the individual members of the NP set unit-by-unit, e.g. na dübà kowàce motà ‘I 
looked at every/each car’ (cf. the universal quantifier DUK ‘all’ which ranges over 


a set of possible referents collectively, $5.4). (See also §12:3 for wh-words, $5.2 
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for the related universal pronouns kowanné, koOwaccé ‘each/every one (m./f.)’, 


and §14:3.3.4 for generic wh-ever usages of these ko-formatives.) Examples: 


kowàne dan Nijériya, idan ya hàdu dà dan’uwansa... 


‘every/any Nigerian, if he meets a compatriot...’ 


an kébé kowacé Talata... ‘each Tuesday has been set aside...’ 
akwai kasuwa à kowàne gari ‘there’s a market in every town’ 
kOwacé yarinya zà tà sàyi zané ‘each girl will buy a body-wrapper’ 


Although recorded in earlier works, some speakers are reluctant to use the 
plural determiner kowadanné ‘each and all’ as a universal, preferring instead 
either a notionally plural singular form (as in the above examples), or an NP 
quantified by some form of the collective universal quantifier DUK ‘all’ (§5.4), 
e.g. dukkan mutanén sun dàwo gida ‘all of the men have returned home’. It 
is, however, regularly used with the partitive-sortal NP irin ‘kind of’, e.g. 
kowad anne irin kaya ‘all kinds of clothes’. 

These universal k6-...wh determiners do not have equivalent negative (‘no 
one, nothing’, etc.) forms. Instead, under the scope of clausal negation, the same 
forms express meanings equivalent to the English ‘any’ and ‘no’ determiners, an 
interpretation which falls out naturally from their universal quantificational force, 
e.g. bàn ga kowané 6arawo ba ‘I didn't see any thief = I saw no thief’. To 


3 


convey the equivalent of an emphatic negative ‘not every...’ universal 
construction (see also $5.3), the ko-...wh expression is placed in the initial focus 
position and the clause is bracketed with the ba...ba negative markers, e.g. ba 
kowàne dalibi zai gané wannan ba ‘not every student will understand this’. 


Alternatively, a universal DUK ‘all’ construction can be used (§5.4). 
5.2. Universal-distributive ko...wh-word proforms ('everyone, everything’ etc.) 
The universal-distributive proforms are quantifiers which, like their English 


equivalents ‘everyone, everybody, everything’, etc., behave like nominals. These 


universal pronouns are handled here because they have the same semantics and 
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morphology as the above head-associated determiners. They are formed by 
combining kō- with a wh-word, and the same formations function as heads of 
generic conditional ‘wh...ever’ clauses (see §14:3.3.4). In the compound forms 
kowa ‘everyone’ and komé ‘everything’, the L tone wh-pronouns wa ‘who?’ and 
mé ‘what?’ surface with H tone.® 

Like their cognate interrogative counterparts (§12:3.1), the universally 
quantified 3rd person pronouns kowa ‘everyone’ and komé ‘everything’ control 
default masculine singular concord, even if the referent is notionally plural. 
Unlike wh-words, and the related generic conditional usages ($14:3.3.4), 
however, they take general (non-focus) TAMs in tensed clauses. Universal- 


distributive expressions occur in all syntactic roles. Examples: 


kowa ya san haka ‘everyone knows this’ 
ya san kowa a nan garin ‘he knows everybody in this town’ 


(where san is the C-form of the verb which occurs before a direct object noun) 


komé ya yi daidai? ‘is everything OK?’ 
zán gaya masa komé T will tell him everything’ 
ta nina wa kowa ‘she showed (it) to everyone’ 


(where wa is the form of the indirect object marker used with an indirect object 


noun) 


Because they function like nouns, kowa and kome can be modified by a 
following relative clause (Bagari 1987: 80), though some speakers prefer a 
relative clause with the collective universal determiner DUK ‘all’ ($5.4). 


Examples: 


kowa dà mukà gani ya sâ bàbbar riga 
= duk wanda muka gani ya sá bàbbar riga 


‘everyone that we saw had put on a large gown’ 





In some (north)western dialects, e.g. Ader Hausa (Caron 1991), these interrogatives have H 
tones, 1.e. Wa, mi. 
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komé dà kikè büRatà nakan ba ki = duk àbin dà kiké buKata nakan bà ki 


‘everything that you need I give you’ 


The specific-partitive universal pronouns kowànne (m.), kowaccé (f.) ‘each/ 
every one’ are normally followed by a partitive phrase, including plural 


possessive pronouns. Examples: 


kowànné daga cikinsü ya sayi motà 

‘every one (m.) of them has bought a car’ 

duk matan nan, kowaccensu ta yi aure 

‘all these women, each one (f.) of them has married’ 

(where the NP matan nan is first quantified with the collective universal duk 


‘all’, then further quantified with a distributive ko-w/A universal pronoun) 


Universal adverbial kó-wA forms, e.g. universal pro-locative ko'ina 
‘everywhere = every place’, pro-temporal koyàushe ‘all the time = every time’, 
kowané lokàci ‘every time’, and pro-manner kō yaya ‘in every way’, also 
express quantificational notions. These elements can also be considered as 
substitutes for generalized noun phrases and so are treated together with the other 
proforms in all functions. In neutral sentences, these proforms usually occur as 
adjuncts after the verb, and the same core prepositions which can precede 
adverbial direct question (‘when, where?’, etc.) words can also be inserted into 
most of the adverbial kó-w/ expressions to indicate a more specific meaning. 
(Prepositional insertion is possible with an even greater range of ko-w/ 


constituents in generic constructions, see §14:3.3.4.) Examples: 


gà motoci kó'inà ‘look at the cars everywhere’ 
sukàn tafi masallaci ko da yaushé (= koyaushe) 

‘they go to the mosque all the time/always’ 

takàn zō ajina kō dà wàne lókàci (= kowané lókàci) 

'she comes to my class every time' 

’yan-kasuwa sunà cin riba kō ta yaya (= kō yaya) 


‘traders make a profit in every way’ 
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5.3. Negation and ké-wh expressions (‘no one, nothing’, ‘not everyone, not 


everything’) 


Hausa does not have negative proforms corresponding to ‘no one, nobody, 
nothing, no X, nowhere’, etc. Instead, these interpretations are associated with 
negative statements, and the same universally quantified k0-wh formations are 
exploited to express both nonassertive (‘anyone, anything’, etc.) and negative (‘no 
one, nothing’, etc.) values. Thus, a negative sentence such as ban gaya wa kowa 
ba (NEG. 1sg.PF tell IOM everyone NEG) can mean either ‘I didn't tell anyone’ or ‘I 
told no one’. See also Parsons (1981: 589-601). Examples: 





bàn ga kowa ba 

' didn't see anyone/I saw no one’ 

bà na són kowa ya bar d'àkin 

'] don't want anyone to leave the room/I want no one to leave the room' 
gwamnati bà tà cé kome ba 


‘the government didn't say anything/said nothing’ 


babu kowa nan ‘there isn’t anybody/there’s no one here’ 

bá kome cikin akwatin ‘there isn’t anything/there’s nothing in the box’ 
bà zan je ko'inà ba Tm not going anywhere/I’m going nowhere’ 
bà ya zuwa ko(dà)yàushé 'he doesn't come at any time/he never comes' 
bà zân je ba ko(ta)yaya there's no way Tl go’ 


kadà komé ya bata dàbarar 


‘don’t let anything spoil the plan/nothing should spoil the plan’ 


Outside prohibitive Subjunctive TAM clauses initiated by kada, kó-w/ 
proforms are restricted to occurrence as syntactic objects of verbs or existential 
complements (as in the above exx.). To express the equivalent of a negative ‘no 
one, nothing, etc.’ pronoun as a clausal subject, Hausa uses the negative 
existential functor babü/bá plus a relative phrase headed by a relative pronoun or 
generic noun, e.g. ba wanda ‘no one’ (lit. there is not the one who), ba abin da 


‘nothing’ (there is not the thing that) (see also §12:4). Examples: 
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bá wanda ya zó tàrón 'no one came to the meeting' 
babu wadda za tà zo ‘no one (f.) will come’ 
bá abin dà ya faru ‘nothing happened’ 


The same negative relative clause construction can also be used as a slightly more 


emphatic paraphrase for the ko-w/ forms operating as non-subjects (as above): 


ba wanda na gani ‘I saw no one/I didn't see anyone’ 
bá àbin dà gwamnati ta cé ‘the government said nothing/didn't say anything’ 


babu yadda za mù yi ‘there is nothing we can do’ (there is not how...) 


To get a negative emphatic universal (‘not everyone’, etc.) interpretation, 1.e. 
where the negative scope extends over the whole clause, the equational/sentential 
ba...ba negative markers are used to bracket the corresponding affirmative 
clause, the universal ko-w form is placed in the initial focus position with an 


optional copula, and the TAM takes the focus form. Examples: 


bà kéwa (né) kè són wannàn jàridà ba ‘not everybody likes this newspaper’ 
bà komé (nè) naké karàntáwa ba ‘it’s not everything I read’ 

bà kó'inà (né) aké samunsa ba ‘it’s not everywhere it's found’ 

bà koyaushé (nè) nakàn jé cóci ba ‘it’s not always I go to church’ 


5.4. Universal-collective quantifier DUK (‘all’) 


The universal-collective quantifier DUK ‘all’ has two allomorphs (all surface 
variants represented by DUK)—duka and duk. For some speakers, the duk 
allomorph can appear as duG (where G(eminate) = copy of the following 
abutting consonant), or du (dial.) There is also a common variant dukkàn which 
is restricted to prehead pronominal usage. DUK is extremely versatile both in 
terms of its position in relation to other sentence elements—possibly a case of 


quantifier float—and also its syntactic function, i.e. determinative, pronominal, or 
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adverbial. DUK as a universal ‘all’ quantifier differs from the corresponding 
distributive universal k6-...wh ‘every, each X’ expressions in that it has a more 
collective “single set" scope, and does not inflect for number or gender. See also 
Newman (2000: chap. 53), and Parsons (1981: 603-606). 


5.4.1. DUK = determiner 

When functioning as a nominal determiner, head-associated universal DUK 
appears as duka or duk (including duG) and can occur either before or after the 
head NP without any apparent meaning difference. In the determiner-head 
pattern, duk is more common than duka, and in the converse head-determiner 
construction duka seems to be preferred. DUK occurs before any prehead or after 
any posthead determiners, and can universally quantify singular count nouns, e.g. 
duk wannan gari ya K6né ‘all this/this whole town burned down’, plural count 
nouns, e.g. na ga mutanén duka ‘I saw all the people’ (= dial. nā ga mutànén 
du), or noncount mass nouns, e.g. tà ci abincin nan duka ‘she ate all this food’. 


Examples: 


duk(à)/duw wad ancan gidàjén sun rüshé 

= wadàncán gidajén duk(a)/dus sun rüshé 

‘all those houses have collapsed’ 

duk(a)/dum Müsülmi iyayé mata za sü tausaya must 
= Müsülmi iyayé mata duk(a)/duz zà sù tausaya must 
‘all Muslim mothers will take pity on them’ 

duk(à)/duf fasinjojin sun mutü cikin had ari 

= fasinjojin duk(à)/dus sun mutt cikin hadàri 

‘all the passengers died in the accident’ 

duk(à)/dum mutànen Kasaf nan sunà da ’yancin... 

= mutanen Kasaf nan duk(a)/dus suna da ’yancin... 
‘all citizens of this country have the freedom to...’ 


duk(à)/duf fadin Kasar = fadin Rasár duk(à) ‘the whole breadth of the land’ 


DUK occurs freely in negative environments with its universal meaning: 
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bàn karanta duk littattafan ba ‘I didn't read all the books’ 


bà duk baki suka zó ba ‘not all the guests have come’ 


DUK regularly pre-determines the singular NP head of a relative clause to get a 


generic 'all/any X who, whichever X, etc.', interpretation: 


duk yaron dà ya dóki malami, sai à kóre shi 
'any boy who strikes a teacher should be expelled' 
duk dan-garin dà yaké jin yunwa... 


"whichever townsman feels hungry...’ 


DUK (all variants) also combines with and determines a following relative 
pronoun (HL wanda, FL wanda, etc.), to introduce universal-generic relative 
clauses with indefinite, non-referring 'anyone who, whoever, no matter who, 
whichever one, etc.’ readings (lit. all/every (the) one who), e.g. duk wanda ya 
san asalin wannan rikici... ‘anyone who knows the origin of this conflict...’. 
These quantified generic relative DUK constructions are used as more or less 
synonymous alternatives to generic-conditional k6-wh expressions, e.g. kowa ya 
san asalin wannan rikici... whoever/anyone who knows the origin of this 
conflict...’ ($14:3.3.4). The universally quantified head containing the relative 
clause can also be a generic lexical noun (see also below), e.g. duk abin da 
‘whatever’ (all the thing that), locative duk indà ‘wherever’ (all place that), 
temporal duk lokacin dà ‘whenever’ (all the time that). The non-subject 
universal relative clauses can occur either in sentence-initial position, like the 
semantically equivalent k6-wh concessive-conditionals, e.g. [dukà abin dà kikà 
gaya mini] zán yi ‘[whatever you tell me] I will do’, or can be placed in the 
canonical non-subject argument slot, e.g. zân yi [dukà àbin dà kikà gaya mini] 


‘T will do [whatever you tell me]’. Further examples are: 


duk wanda ya Ki bin dokokin nàn... ‘whoever refuses to obey these laws...’ 


ka bà ni duk àbin dà kaké só ‘give me whatever you want’ 
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duka abin dà ya faru, kár kidamu ‘whatever happens, don’t worry’ 
duk inda ka jé a garin nan... ‘wherever you go in this town...’ 
duk inda kika jé daidai né ‘wherever you go is OK’ 

duk lókàcin da suka zó aiki sai macijin ya koré sù 


‘whenever they came to work the snake would scare them off’ 


The relative clause can be headed by a noun pre-determined by a specific 
indefinite determiner (§2.1), e.g. duk wani malami dà ya yi ritàyà sai à yi 
masa liyafa ‘every single teacher/any teacher who retires should get a party’. 
DUK can also quantify a numeral (prehead only), e.g. duk(a) daya né ‘it’s all 
the same’ (lit. all 1 COP), duk(à) hudu “all 4’. It also combines with biyu ‘2’ to 
express dual number ‘both’ quantification, often determined by a coreferential 
3pl. independent pronoun st or the quantifier unit-noun guda ‘1 (unit)’. Because 
the ‘both’ phrase is intrinsically definite, an overt definite marker is usually 
included in the superordinate NP, e.g. a plural definite determiner - n or 
possessive pronoun on the plural count head noun or on the numeral itself if no 
noun is overtly expressed. Examples (determinative and pronominal, with DUK 


and biyu in various positions in relation to the head): 


duka màlàmán sū biyu za sù bar aikinsü 
= málàmán dukà güdà biyu za sù bar aikinsü 


‘both the teachers will leave their work’ 


duka biyün sun zo ‘both have come’ 
ta ba ni duk biyün ‘she gave me both’ 
duk biyunsü sun samu aiki 'both of them have got a job' 


DUK also regularly determines temporal and locative NPs to form complex 
adverbs, e.g. duk kwana ukü ‘every 3 days’, duk shékara ‘every year’, duk 
wata ‘every month’, duk duniya ‘(in) all the world’, duk Rasár ‘(throughout) 


the whole country’, duk gàr1i ‘(in) all the town’. (The above time expressions 
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have a distributive meaning and so are semantically equivalent to k0...wh 


constructions. ) 


5.4.2. DUK = pronoun 


DUK can also function as an autonomous pronoun: 


duk nà gàné ‘I understand all (of it)’ 

duk mun gudü ‘we all fled’ 

duk kun ci jarrabawa ‘you've all passed the exam’ 
duk za su zo ‘all (of them) will come’ 

na nina masa dukà ‘I showed him all’ 

duk an karfé su ‘they have all been accepted’ 
duka ana fàdà ‘all (these variants) are said’ 


It can also co-occur with plural independent personal pronoun heads: 


ba za à kàrbé kù kū dukà ba ‘you will not all be accepted’ 
à 


e 
mu duka z4 mu zo ‘we'll all come’ 


Pronominal DUK can also be used in a partitive-genitive (‘all.of X’) construction, 


in which case it usually appears as dukkan, followed by a (pro)noun./ 


Examples: 
ka gai da dukkàn abokan aikinkà ‘greet all of your colleagues’ 
dukkan Kasashen düniyà ‘all of the countries of the world’ 
na cinyé dukkan abincina Tve eaten up all my food’ 
dukkànsü matasa né ‘all of them are adolescents’ 


The full partitive form dukkanin ‘the entirety/totality of’ can be used to get a 


more emphatic universal force: 


na ga dukkanin mutanén ‘I saw all of the people’ 


7Structurally, dukkan could be a clipped form of the full partitive form dukkanin (below), 
or be composed of dukka plus the linker -n. 
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dukkàninmü zà mù zo ‘all of us will come’ 


ya cinye dukkanin goron ‘he ate up the entire kolanut’ 


A partitive pronominal variant dukan, i.e. without the geminate /kk/, is also 
attested, e.g. dukan mutanén sun zo ‘all the people have come’, na cinyé 
dukan abincin ‘I ate up all the food’, but its distribution is unclear. 

The partitive quantifier daukacin ‘the entirety of, every single one of, each 
and every one of’ can also be used as a prehead determiner, either by itself or 


(less commonly) pre-modified by DUK. Examples: 


(duk) dàukacin dàlibán sun shiga zanga-zanga 


‘each and every one of the students have joined the demonstration’ 


x 


-— —— 


(duk) dàukacin jàma'àr Kano sun san wannan làbàr 


‘the entire population of Kano know this news’ 


5.4.3. DUK = adverb 

The duk (including duG) allomorph can also be used as a maximizing adverb 
with the meaning 'completely, entirely, totally, etc.', with the verb or entire verb 
phrase within its scope. As an adverb, duk usually occurs before the TAM and 
verb and is often sentence-initial if there is no overt subject NP, though post- 


verbal position is possible. Examples: 


duk na manta dà shi ‘I completely forgot about it’ 
duk na gaji (= na gàji duk) ‘Tm completely tired out’ 

dub ban yarda ba ‘I disagree absolutely’ 

duk an watsé 'they scattered en masse' 

zafi duk yanà damuna 'the pain is totally bothering me' 


ófishinà duk ya Kóné 
‘my office burned down completely’ 
wannan duk ya lalata mana al'amurrà 


‘this has absolutely ruined things for us’ 
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Note too the following complex adverbs, subordinators, conjunctions and 
prepositions all headed by DUK: duka-duka ‘all in all’, duk dà haka ‘for all 
that, nevertheless’, duk dà yake ‘although’, duk dà céwa ‘in spite of the fact 
that’, duk da ‘for all, in spite of’. 


6. Reflexives and Reciprocals 
6.1. Reflexives 


Reflexive pronouns in Hausa are phrasal anaphors, formed with the masculine 
singular noun kai ‘head’ plus the masculine linker -n and a bound possessive 
pronoun which copies the person/number/gender features of the antecedent, e.g. 
[yarinyar;] tà cüci [kántàj] ‘the girl harmed herself’ (lit. girl.DD(f.) 3f.PF harm 
head.of.3f.), where the reflexive pronoun is the direct object of the verb and is 
anteceded by the coreferential clause subject. With 1st and 2nd person reflexives, 
the antecedent is implicit, e.g. kun cüci kánkü ‘you (pl.) harmed yourselves’. 
Reflexive pronouns can be grouped into two functional categories—“‘basic” and 
“emphatic” (see Jaggar 2001, Newman 2000: chap. 63, and Yalwa 1992). The 


full set of reflexive pronouns in given in Table 25: 


Table 25. Reflexive pronouns 


Singular Plural 

1 káina l kânmù 
2m kânkà 2 kânkù 
2f kânkì 

3m kânsà/kânshì 3 kânsù 
3f kântà 


6.l.l. Basic reflexives 
Basic reflexives occur as postverbal objects or complement NPs in clauses where 


the antecedent, usually the subject, and reflexive expression denote the same 
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referent. The reflexive pronoun can occur in all syntactic (NP) functions except 
subject. Many speakers allow only human referents to function as reflexives, 


whether basic or emphatic. Examples: 


Musa ya yanki kansa ‘Musa cut himself" (= d.o. reflexive) 
fursunan ya kashe kansa ‘the prisoner committed suicide’ 

(= d.o. reflexive) 

za tà jawo wa kántà wahala 'she'll bring trouble on herself? 

(= 1.0. reflexive) 

sunà jin kánsü 'they have confidence in themselves' 
(= objective genitive reflexive) 

na ajiyé aiki don káina ‘I retired voluntarily (because of myself)’ 
(= prep. object reflexive) 

ka ji ra'ayin barawon bisa kansa? 

‘did you hear the thief’s opinion of himself?’ (= prep. object reflexive) 
mun bà da maki gà kánmü ‘we gave marks to ourselves’ 

(= prep. object reflexive) 

d'àlibán sun ka dà kânsù 'the students failed themselves' 


(= oblique object reflexive) 


With coreferential possessor (‘own’) reflexives, the unmarked determinative 


construction consists of a bound linker on the possessed N1 followed by a 


reflexive. Examples: 





za sù sayi gidajen kánsuü ‘they will buy their own houses’ 
ya kafa kamfanin kansa ‘he set up his own company’ 


dalibar ta karàntà takardar kanta ‘the student read her own paper 





To get a more emphatic-exhaustive (‘very own’) interpretation, a head plus bound 
or free possessive pronoun is further determined by an independent possessive 


morpheme na/ta plus reflexive. Examples: 
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ZA sù sayi gidajensu na kánsuü (lit...houses.of.3pl of themselves) 
= zà sù sàyi gidàje nāsù na kânsù (...houses of.3pl of themselves) 





'they will buy their very own houses' 


ya kafa kamfaninsa na kánsà = ya kafà kamfani nasa na kansa 





‘he set up his very own company’ 


dalibár tà karàntà takàrdartà ta kanta 


= dalibár tà karàntà takarda tata ta kántà 





'the student read her very own paper 


Possessor reflexives are considered unnatural, however, with an inalienable 


noun, e.g. a kin-term or body-part: 


yaron ya zagi babarsa (not *babar kánsà) ‘the boy abused his (own) mother’ 
na ji ràuni à Kafata (not *Rafàr káina) '] was wounded on my (own) leg' 
yaron ya Doye littafin à bayansa (not *bayan kánsà) 

'the boy hid the book behind him(self)' 


(7 object of genitive prep. « body-part noun) 


Some speakers allow the plural form kawuna (lit. ‘heads’) to bind a plural 
antecedent in order to express a distributive reading (though this usage is 


marginal). Examples: 


za mu wanké kawunanmd daga zargin dà aké mana 
‘we will clear ourselves of the accusation against us’ 


mutané dà yawa sun kashé kawunànsü ‘many people have killed themselves’ 


The bare reflexive noun kai can be used to coindex an antecedent 4pl 


Impersonal subject pronoun (§6:17) with arbitrary generic reference: 


gara à taimaki kal ‘one should help oneself (better 4pl.SJN help self) 


à némi àbin kai ‘one should seek one's own thing’ 
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It is also used with a generic sense in compound [noun.of-kai] NPs: 


girman-kái rawanin tsiya ‘self-importance breeds poverty’ 
importance.of-self turban.of poverty 

ya cikà yabon-kai ‘he is too conceited’ (praise.of-self) 
shi mütüm ne mai són-kài ‘he’s a selfish person’ (love.of-self) 
Nijériya tà sàmu mulkin-kái tun toni 

‘Nigeria got self-government long ago’ (rule.of-self) 

Note too: taimakon kai da kai yana da amfani 

‘self-help is useful’ 


(where the reflexive is repeated in a da-conjoined phrase) 


Reflexive pronouns can also be focus-fronted with an optional copula (and Focus 
TAM): 


kánsà (né) ya cuta ‘it was himself he harmed’ 


kánsü (ne) suka bai wa maki ‘it was themselves they gave marks to’ 


Reflexives, as with most languages, occur in the same clause as the local 


antecedent subject. Examples: 


[Délu; tana sô [mijinta ya saké taj]] (not reflexive *saki kántà) 
'Delu; wants her husband to divorce her;' 

[Kandej tana jin céwa [Hàlimà; ta cüci kántà;]] 

'Kande; thinks that Halimaj harmed herselfj’ 

[Musaj ya san céwa [Audü; ya fad'a wa ’yan-sanda game da kansaj]] 


‘Musaj knows that Auduj told the police (something) about himself’ 


With perception verbs, taking sensation or stative predicates, e.g. dübà ‘look 
at, gani ‘see’, ji ‘hear’, kalla ‘look at’, so ‘like, love’, etc., resumptive direct 


object pronouns can be used with a coreferential reflexive interpretation, as a 
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synonymous alternative to reflexive pronouns (though speaker judgements differ 


with regard to this construction). Examples: 


Kande tà dübà ta (= dübà kántà) à madübin 

‘Kande looked at herself in the mirror’ 

(in the above example the 3rd person resumptive pronoun ta could coindex a 
referent other than the same-clause subject ‘Kande’) 


na gan ni (= ga káina) à talàbijin jiyà 





‘I saw myself on television yesterday’ 
sai na ji ni (= ji káina) à rediyó 'then I heard myself on the radio' 
in na kallé ni (= kàlli káinà) kükà naké yi ‘if I look at myself I cry’ 


tà so tà (= so kántà) à wannàn hoto 'she loves herself in this photo' 


In some reflexive constructions involving perception/sensation verbs, a 


resumptive d.o. pronoun is the only option: 


tà san tà dà fadà 'she knows herself to be quarrelsome' 

é ka! ‘look at you/yourself!’ 

kai, ka gan/ji ka dai! ‘well, you should have known!’ (...you see/hear you...) 
A plural reflexive anaphor can, for some speakers, refer back inclusively to a 


singular antecedent subject, with matching person features. Examples (with literal 


translations): 
[na]isg. PF so [kánmü]]p] à wannàn hótó '] like ourselves in this photo' 
[ka]om.pr ba wa [kânkù]2p] kunyà ‘you (m.) shamed yourselves’ 
[yã]3m.pF tàimàki [kânsù]3p] ‘he helped themselves’ 


6.1.2. Emphatic reflexives 
Emphatic reflexive pronouns are phrases which occur in appositional relation to 
their antecedent, subject or non-subject, and typically consist of an independent 


pronoun followed by a reflexive pronoun, e.g. (noun head) Halima [ita kântà] 
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za tà zo ‘Halima herself will come’, (pronoun head) [shi kánsà] ya rubutà 
takàrdár ‘he himself wrote the paper’. Emphatic reflexives serve to reinforce the 
identity of the antecedent, sometimes contrasting it with another referent. Further 


examples (various syntactic roles) are: 


yara [sū kánsü] sun gama aikin 


‘the children finished the work themselves’ 


[ni kaina] na gyara motar ‘I fixed the car myself 

sun kàwo ta [ita kántà] 'they brought her herself? 

mun ga Sarki [shi kansa] ‘we saw the Emir himself’ 

muna sàuràron Shata [shi kansa] ‘we are listening to Shata himself 


za ka yi magana dà manaja [shi kánsà]? 


‘will you speak with the manager himself?’ 


Like basic reflexive pronouns, emphatic reflexives can be focus-fronted (with a 
Focus TAM): 


[mū kánmü] ne mukà zabé shi ‘It was we ourselves (who) elected him’ 
[sū kánsü] ne suka soki gwamnati 
‘it was they themselves (who) criticized the government’ 


[shi kánsà] muké sàuràro ‘it's him himself we're listening to’ 


Emphatic reflexives can also be topicalized, e.g. [su kansu] kuwa, za su 
amince da shirin ‘as for they themselves, they will agree to the plan’. 
Unlike their basic counterparts, emphatic reflexives are positionally mobile 


and can be postponed when the antecedent is the subject: 


Musa [shi kánsà] ya gaya mini ‘Musa himself told me’ 

= Musa ya gaya mini [shi kánsà] ‘Musa told me himself’ 
[kai kánkà] ka gyara ta? ‘did you yourself fix it?’ 

= ka gyara ta [kai kánkà]? ‘did you fix it yourself?’ 
[su kánsu] za su zo 'they themselves will come' 


= 7a su ZO [sū kánsuü] ‘they will come themselves’ 
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If the antecedent of the emphatic reflexive is an overt subject NP, the independent 
pronoun is optional, leaving the head and reflexive pronoun in direct 


juxtaposition: 


Kànde (ita) [kántà] ta niKa bàrkónón ‘Kande herself ground the pepper’ 
malamai (su) [kánsü] sun yi yajin aiki 

'the teachers themselves went on strike' 

yarona (shi) [kánsà] yakàn d'ébó ruwa daga rijiyà 


'my boy himself draws water from the well 


Emphatic 3rd person reflexive phrases containing overt subject NP heads and 
independent pronouns can appear in the reverse order, i.e. [pronoun + reflexive] 
[NP], where the prehead emphatic reflexive phrase functions like a cataphoric 


determiner. Examples: 


[Musa] [shi kánsà] yakàn sharé d'àki 'Musa himself sweeps the room' 
= [shi kánsà] [Musa] yakan sharé dàki (lit. he himself Musa...) 
[Kànde] [ita kanta] tana dakàn dawa 

= [ita kanta] [Kande] tana dakan dawa 

‘Kande herself pounds the guinea-corn’ 

[d'àlibai] [sd kánsu] sun yi yajin aiki 

= [sū kânsù] [dàlibai] sun yi yajin aiki 


‘the students themselves went on strike’ 


Emphatic subject reflexives can also be prepositional phrases consisting of a 
reflexive pronoun preceded by the instrumental-comitative preposition da ‘with, 
by’, in which case they express an exclusive-exhaustive force, often 
paraphraseable as ‘X and nobody else’, and glossed below as ‘by myself, on my 
own, etc.’. The antecedent subject in this emphatic subtype is typically a volitional 
human actor, and the predicate denotes some type of (often transitive) activity. 
The unmarked position for exclusive da-headed reflexives, as PPs, is to the right 


of the verb. Examples: 
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Gambo zai iyà gama aikin [da kansa] 
‘Gambo will be able to finish the work by himself’ 


(i.e. without anyone helping him) 


na zo [dà káinà] ‘I came by myself’ 
tà gaya mana [dà kántà] 'she told us herself 
ina dafà àbinci [dà kaina] ‘I cook food by myself 


matata tà iyà gyarà mótàrmuü [da kántà] 


'my wife can fix our car on her own' 


It is also possible to insert an independent pronoun at the beginning of the 


emphatic reflexive phrase: 


za mu zō [mu da kánmu] ‘we will come by ourselves’ 


sun gama aikin [sü dà kánsü] ‘they finished the work by themselves’ 


To convey an even greater degree of emphatic focus—the whole system is 
organized in terms of a strength hierarchy—the exclusive-exhaustive da-headed 
reflexive phrase can occur in the pre-TAM focus position, in which case it triggers 
an obligatory switch to the Focus form of the (Perfective/Imperfective) TAM, 


with an optional copula. Examples: 


[(mu) da kanmu] (ne) [mukà]roc-pr kammala aikin 
‘we (by) ourselves finished the work’ 

Cf. [mun]pr kammala aikin [(mu) dà kânmù] 

"we finished the work (by) ourselves' 

[dà kánsà] (ne) dan makéri [ya]Eoc-pr sassaka Kota 
‘the blacksmith's son (by) himself made the handle’ 

Cf. dan mafeéri [yà]pp sassaka Kota [dà kánsà] 

'the blacksmith's son made the handle (by) himself 
Kànde [dà kántà] (ce) [také]Eoc-.IMPrF dakàn dawa 
'Kande (by) herself pounds the guinea-corn' 

Cf. Kànde [tanà]zMpr dakan dawa [dà kántà] 
‘Kande pounds the guinea-corn (by) herself 
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Basic reflexives and emphatic da-marked reflexive expressions can even co- 


occur in the same clause: 


d'àlibán sun ka dà [kansu] [dà kánsuü] 
'the students themselves failed themselves' 
masu zanga-zanga sun jawo wa [kánsü] wahala [dà kánsu] 


‘the demonstrators themselves brought trouble on themselves’ 
6.2. Reciprocals 


Table 26. Reciprocal pronouns 


Ipl jünanmü  (jüna) 
2pl jünankü — (jüna) 
3pl junansu) = (jünà) 
4pl juna 


Reciprocal pronouns use the word jana ‘each other, one another’,® with an 
optional linker -n and bound 1/2/3rd person plural possessive pronoun, selection 
of which makes the reciprocal more specific. Reciprocals have plural reference 


and occur in a range of non-subject syntactic roles. Examples: 


za mù taimaki jünanmu (= jüna) ‘we will help each other’ (= d.o.) 
kun ga jdnanku (= jüna) à Landàn? 

‘did you (pl.) see each other in London?’ (= d.o.) 

Gàmbo dà Masa sun yaba wa jünansü (= jünà) 

‘Gambo and Musa praised one another’ (= 1.0.) 

sunà wa jünansü (= jana) kallon hadarin kaji 

‘they were giving each other contemptuous looks’ (= 1.0.) 

sun mai da martàni gà junansu (= juna) 


‘they got back at each other’ (= prep. object) 


8 Juna itself derives from the noun jiki ‘body’ plus a (?plural) suffix -na. 
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With possessor reciprocals, there seems to be a preference for the bare form 
juna: 


mun karanta takardun juna ‘we read each other’s papers’ 
Kande da Jummai sunà kulawa dà ’ya’yan jana 
‘Kande and Jummai look after each other’s children’ 


kukàn gyara aikin juna? ‘do you (pl.) correct each other's work?’ 


The simple form jünà is also used when the antecedent is an Impersonal plural 
subject pronoun ‘one, people, etc.’, or universal pronoun kowa ‘everyone’, which 


controls singular agreement on other targets. Examples: 


an san jünà a nan? ‘do people know each other here?’ 
ya kamata à taimaki jüna ‘one should help one other’ 

ana girmama jünà a nan ‘one respects one another here’ 
kowa ya san jünà nan ‘everyone knows each other here’ 


It can also occur in phrases without an overt antecedent, e.g. taron Kara wa 
jana ilmi ‘seminar’ (lit. meeting.of increase for each other knowledge). 


Reciprocal pronouns, like reflexives ($6.1), occur in the same clause as the 


local antecedent: 


[’yan-sanda;| sun san céwa [[fursunoni;] za SU Zargi [juna;]] 
'[the police;] know that [the prisoners;] will blame [each otheri] 
[Kande dà Hàlimà;] suna jin céwa [[Délu dà Fatima;] sun cüci [jünàj]] 


'[Kande and Halima,] feel that [Delu and Fatimaj] harmed [each otherj]’ 
7. Non-specific Pronouns (‘so-and-so’) 


Table 27. Non-specific pronouns (‘so-and-so’) 


m. f. pl. 
wane wance su-wane (m.) ‘so-and-so’ 
su-wance (f.) 
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Glossed as 'so-and-so', these non-specified proforms use the deictic prefix 
wa(a)- but are idiosyncratic in that the feminine singular form wa-n-cé adds the 
-cè suffix to the masculine base wa-n. (The -né/-cé suffix is probably the same 
variant of the copula né/cé which is found in relative pronouns and interrogative 
determiners.) The pseudo-plural is formed by prefixing the su- 3rd plural 
pronoun to the masculine and feminine forms, i.e. su-wané 'so-and-so's (m.)’, 
su-wancé 'so-and-so's (f.)’ (= orthographic su wane, su wance). The non- 
specific pronouns can be used to modify known but non-specified 3rd person 


referents only. Examples: 


kama da wané bà wané ba né ‘appearances can be deceptive’ 
like so-and-so(m.) NEG so-and-so(m.) NEG COP(m.) 
kin ga wancé a kasuwa? ‘did you see so-and-so (f.) in the market?’ 


su-wance sun ZO ‘the whatsits (f./pl.) have arrived’ 


The corresponding non-human proform is kaza ‘such-and-such, so-on, etc.’, e.g. 
ya je Kano, dà Zàriyà, da Kadina, dà kaza da kàzà ‘he went to Kano, Zaria, 


Kaduna, and so-on and so-forth’ (see §3.8). 


8. NP Coordination 


6.1. ‘And’ = dà 


Hausa conjoins any number of lexical nouns with the conjunction da ‘and’ 
(which is identical with the comitative preposition da ‘with’). Unlike clausal 
coordination which is normally asyndetic ($14:2.1), NP coordination is 
syndetic—the grammatically plural constituents are overtly linked with da. A 
reinforcing da can also be inserted before the first conjoin, producing a 
correlative ‘both X and Y’ expression if binary. See also Schwartz (1989, 1991), 
and especially Newman (2000: chap. 19). Examples (da-conjoined simple and 


complex NPs and pronouns with various syntactic functions): 
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[dà [yára] dà [mánya] dà [mata]] duk sunà nan 

‘children and adults and women are all here’ (= triple syndetic coordination) 
[dà [ni] dà [kai] dà [Bello]] duk mun yàrda 

'me and you and Bello are all agreed' 

(with the Ist person pronoun first in the coordinate sequence) 

[dà [wa] dà [wà]] kikà ganī à makaranta? 

‘whom (pl.) did you see at school?’ (= distributive plural wh-pronoun) 

na sayi [[taba] dà [goro]] 

Tve bought cigarettes and kolanuts’ 

àkwai [[taba] da [gordo] da [àlawà mai kyáu]] nan 

‘there are cigarettes and kolanuts and nice sweets here’ 

na sàyi [dà [riga] da [hula] dà [wàndo]] 

Tve bought a gown, and a cap, and a pair of trousers’ 

an haràmtà [[zub dà ciki] dà [kisàn kái]] 

'abortion and suicide are illegal 

ba zân nünà wa [[Audü] dà [Müsa]] ba 

‘Tm not going to show (it) to Audu and Musa’ 

Note too: [dà [ni] dà [iyali]] mun zó ‘both me and family (we) have come’, 


with the normative pronoun plus noun order and plural concord on the TAM. 


The additive connective particle kuma 'also, and' can be inserted before the 
rightmost conjoin, e.g. na sàyi [dà [riga] dà kuma [jar hula]] ‘I bought a 
gown and also a red cap', and is common (without dà) in coordinated adjectival 
phrase complements, e.g. Audü [[wawa] né kuma [miskili]] ‘Audu is foolish 
and difficult’. When acting as posthead attributive modifiers, multiple adjectives 
occur without any conjunction, e.g. nā ga wata yarinya siririyà kyakkyawa ‘I 
saw a tall beautiful girl’, though kuma can be used before the final adjective, e.g. 
tà sàyi wani zané sābō kuma ja ‘she’s bought a new (and) red body-cloth’ (see 
$3.1 for ellipsis in coordinate NPs containing adjectives). 

Some distributive universal, non-specific and interrogative pronouns are 


conjoins linked by dà (like numbers 21 upwards, $4.1). Examples: 
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[kowa dà kowa] ya zo 'everyone has come' 
sun yi [kàzà da kàzà] 'they did such-and-such' 
[dà wà dà wà] sukà mutü? ‘who (pl.) died?’ 


Note too: [[yau] da [gobe]] kâ iyà ‘in time (today and tomorrow) you'll be 


able to’ (= conjoined time adverbs) 


Because pronominal clitics, e.g. indirect and genitive objects, cannot be 
conjoined, the conjoins are first expressed as a coreferential plural pronoun, then 


individuated in an appositional phrase. Examples: 


zân nünà musü, dà shi dà ita ‘I'll show them, both him and her’ 
tsakaninku, kai dà shi ‘between you (pl.), you (m.) and him’ 
na sanar da kū, ke da shi ‘I informed you (pl.), you (f.) and him’ 


ana nemansü, shi dà àbokinsà 'they're being looked for, him and his friend 


When the coordinate plural NP consists of a pronoun + singular (pro)noun 
(Y), the pronoun can appear in the appropriate syntactic position of the noun as a 
grammatical anticipatory plural with the structure [pronoun[p] = X + Y] ... dà 
Y |, e.g. (prep. phrase) [tsàákaninmü]|]pl dà [kai]2m bá kunya ‘between me 
(us) and you (m.) there is no feeling of embarrassment’. This construction is 
known as "asymmetric coordination" (Schwartz 1989), and a parallel type, also 
involving a single event/activity, occurs with dà in its related role as a comitative 


preposition, including with "sociative verbs". Examples: 


mun sadu dà ita à makaranta ‘I (we) met her at school’ 





zân had ku dà shi '] ll introduce you (sg., lit. you (pl.)) to him’ 
sun zo tare dà Hàlimà 'he (they) came with Halima' 


(All the above plural pronouns could be referentially plural of course.) 


With conjoined NPs, the selection of the enclitic genitive linker or definite 


determiner is locally governed by the gender/number of the final constituent, e.g. 
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tuwo dà miya-f-sa ‘his tuwo (food) and soup’ (ruwo(m.) and 
soup(f.)-of(f.).3m.), ina tuwo dà miyà-r da kikà shiryà? ‘where’s the tuwo and 
soup that you prepared?' (...soup(f.)-DD(f.)...). With the free possessive 
morpheme, on the other hand, concord is with the conjoined p/ural NP, e.g. 
tuwo dà miyàr nasa ne ‘the tuwo and soup are his’ (ruwo(m.) and 


soup(f.).DD(f.) of(pl.).3m. COP(pl.)). 


8.2. ‘Or’ = kō 


As a central coordinator, kō ‘or, either’ introduces an alternative and often 
exclusive meaning, and, like the NP coordinator dà ‘and’, it can be optionally 
inserted before the initial conjoin to reinforce the phrasal coordination, i.e. in a 
correlative kō X kö Y ‘either X or Y’ pair. (KO also functions as a clausal 
coordinator, see §14:2.2.) The second occurrence can be strengthened with an 


additive particle, e.g. kuma, ma or küwa ‘and, also, else, etc.'. Examples: 


ya kamata [ko [ni] ko [kai]] mù yi aikin 

‘either I or you should do the work’ 

kana són [kð [wannàn] ko kuma [wancan]]? 

'do you want this one or else that one?' 

za ka gaya wa [[Mamman] ko [Audu]]? 

‘will you tell Mamman or Audu?' 

za ni [ko [Amirka] ko [Ingilà]] 

Tm off to either the USA. or England’ 

ka zó [[à mótà] ko [à Rafà]]? 

‘did you come by car or on foot?’ (= coordination of PPs) 
zân tashi [ko [gobe] kö küwa [jibi]] 

‘TIl leave either tomorrow or else the day after’ (= time adverb coordination) 
za ka sàyi [[wannan komfuta] ko [wata @]] dàbam? 

‘will you buy this computer or another different (one)?’ 


(with ellipsis of final noun conjoin) 
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Hausa does not have negative coordinators equivalent to English 
‘neither...nor’. Instead, the negative ‘neither X nor Y’ reading can, for some 
speakers, be expressed by using the same correlative ko...ko pairing within the 
scope of a negative, e.g. ban ga ko malamin kō daliban ba ‘I didn't see either 
the teacher or the students = I saw neither the teacher nor the students’. If the ko- 
conjoined nouns are clausal subjects, they are followed by the negative existential 
functor babü/bá plus a relative clause headed by a relative pronoun, e.g. ba 


wanda (m.) ‘no one’ (lit. there is not the one who). Examples: 


kō Tijjani ko Gambo bá wanda zái sàmu sükolashíif 





'neither Tijjani nor Gambo will get a scholarship' 
(lit. either Tijjani or Gambo no one (m.) will get scholarship) 


kō Amina kō Bintu bá waddà ta je Makkà 








‘neither Amina nor Bintu went (on pilgrimage) to Mecca’ 


(lit. either Amina or Bintu no one (f.) went to Mecca) 


Alternatively, for some speakers, the NP conjoins are part of an initial-position 
PP headed either by the core preposition daga ‘from’, e.g. dàgà Amina har 
Bintu bà wadda ta je Makka ‘neither Amina nor Bintu went to Mecca’ (lit. 
from Amina even (including Bintu) no one went to Mecca), or by the genitive 
preposition tsakanin ‘between’, e.g. tsakanin Tijjani dà Gambo bá wanda ya 
samu suk6lashif ‘neither Tijjani nor Gambo got a scholarship’ (lit. between 


Tijjani and Gambo no one got scholarship). 


8.3. ‘But’ = amma or sai dat 


Contrastive coordination is expressed by amma ‘but’ or sai dai ‘but, except, 
only’, and can be used to conjoin adjectives or adjectival phrases as well as 


nouns. Examples: 


wannan rigà [[mài kyáu] ce àmmà kuma [mai tsada]] 


‘this gown is nice but expensive’ 
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Halima [[kyakkyawa] cé àmmaà = sai 


dai [matalauciya]] 
‘Halima is beautiful but poor’ 
ba mu ga [[matafsa] ba sai dai [màmarsà]] 


‘we didn’t see his wife but his mother’ 


9. Apposition 


Apposition entails a sequence of coreferential equal constituents, e.g. NPs, with 
the same grammatical function, either of which can be felicitously omitted and 
often interchanged. Apposition is thus similar in some respects to NP 
coordination ($8) but does not necessarily involve any explicit linking elements. 
It is handled here under NP syntax because it is principally a relationship 
between two juxtaposed NPs (see also Newman 2000: chap. 8). Examples 


(proper nouns, common nouns, and appositives all bracketed off): 


[Audü] [makéri] ‘Audu the blacksmith’ 

[Bala] [Bàtüre] ‘Bala the European’ 

[Tamburawa] [gàrin Malam Gwaja] 

"Tamburawa the town of Malam Gwaja' 

wasu Musulmi] [mata] ‘some Muslim women’ 
bókanmü] [Musa dà Mamman] ‘our friends Musa and Mamman’ 


[ 
[a 
(= conjoined appositive) 
[ya 
[ 
[ 


àrinyata] [Jummai] ‘my girlfriend Jummai' 
Bello] [mijinta] ‘Bello her husband’ 
mutumin nan] [direbà] 'that man the driver 
[marigàyi] [Ibrahim] 'the late Ibrahim' 
[wani mütüm] [majémi] ‘a certain man a tanner’ 


Like relative clauses ($12:4), NP apposition may be restrictive or 


nonrestrictive (typically in more complex verbal sentences). In restrictive 
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apposition, the first appositive is identified via the second modifying appositive, 
e.g. [Musa] [diréba] zai kai ka ‘Musa the driver will take you’. In 
nonrestrictive apposition, the subordinate appositives are not critical to the 
identification of the independently identifiable antecedent, typically constitute a 
separate intonational unit, and are graphologically marked off with commas, e.g. 
[Musa], [dirébà], zai kai ka ‘Musa, the driver, will take you’, [matàsán], 
[yawancinsü calibail]... ‘the youths, most of them students...". 

Overt conjuncts such as wàtó (= watau) ‘namely, that is, I mean, etc.’ (= 
equivalent), (alal) misali ‘for example’, and har da ‘including’ (= inclusive), are 
regularly used between appositive-like NPs in a nonrestrictive relationship. 


Examples: 


[fan’uwana], [wato Abba], ya sàmu digiri 

‘my brother, that is Abba, has got a degree’ 

[wasu Kasashen Afirkà], [misali Nijeriyà, da Gana, da Cadi]... 

‘some African countries, for example Nigeria, Ghana, and Chad...’ 

ya sàyi [kayan àbinci da damal], [har da nama, dà shinkafa, dà àlbasà] 


‘he bought a lot of food, including meat, rice, and onions’ 


Another quasi-appositional construction further identifies an initial NP, 
definite or indefinite, by using a proper name as the second appositive. The 
constituents are linked by the indicator wai 'named/called' (also a complementizer 
and indirect quotation marker, $13:3.2), usually followed by a coreferential 3rd 


person independent pronoun. Examples: 


[wata yarinya] [wai ita Jummai] ‘a certain girl called Jummai' 
[wani gàri] [wai shi Doso] 'a certain town by the name of Dosso' 
[mütumin] [wai shi Tankó] 'the man called Tanko' 


[bàbban abokina] [wai shi Audu] ‘my best friend named Audu' 


Other constituents which regularly participate in sometimes partial 


appositional constructions include: 
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Pronouns 
Subject, direct object, indirect object, and genitive pronouns can be postmodified 
by an appositive phrase containing a coreferential independent pronoun. 


Examples: 


sai [mu] tafi [ni da kai] ‘let’s go, me and you’ 
duk an kashé [su] [sü 6arayin] 

‘they’ve all been killed, those (them) thieves’ 

ai na nünà ma[sà] aikin [shi malamin] 

*well I showed him the work, (him) the teacher 

ana neman[sà] [shi Bàrawón] 

'he's being looked for, (him) the thief 


Emphatic reflexive pronouns 
Emphatic reflexives (86.1.2) contain an independent pronoun followed by an 


appositional reflexive pronoun. Examples: 


ya rubütà takàrdár [shi] [kánsà] 
= [shi] [kansa] ya rubütà takàrdár ‘he wrote the letter himself 


dàlibai [sū] [kánsü] sun san haka ‘the students themselves know this’ 


Sortal (‘sort/kind of’) constructions 
Appositional sortal constructions are typically formed with a noun + the NP iri-n 
'sort/kind-of' + a free-standing genitive morpheme na/ta/na (m./f./pl.) + noun 


(where the free genitive agrees with the initial head noun). Examples: 


[samari] [irin na zamani] ‘modern youth’ 

youths(pl.) kind.of of(pl.) modern time 

[wata shasshawa] [irin ta Gobirawa] ‘Gobir-type facial marking’ 
facial marking(f.) kind.of of(f.) Gobir people 

[tufafi] [irin na sarakuna] ‘royal-type clothes’ 


clothes(pl.) kind.of of(pl.) emirs 
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Note too [bàbban gida] [irin namü] ‘a big house like ours’ (with a free 
possessive pronoun), and [mutané] [irin su Gambo] ‘men like Gambo & Co.’ 
(men kind.of 3pl. Gambo, with the 3rd person plural pronoun su type- 


exemplifier). 


9.]. Right dislocation 


A related subtype of identificational NP apposition entails use of a less explicit 
proform, e.g. a pronoun (including subject-agreement pronouns), in the base 
position, followed by a more explicit coreferential NP later in the sentence which 
serves to clarify the identity of the referent (2 "right dislocation"). The right 
dislocated afterthought constituent is often prosodically segregated from the 
initial clause by a preceding comma-pause and separate intonational unit. Because 
it is context-recoverable, the NP, common or proper, often takes one or more 
definite determiner, e.g. an independent pronoun (especially common), 


demonstrative, or possessive. See also Newman (2000: chap. 6). Examples: 


ya yi arziki, shi abokinka ‘he’s been fortunate, your friend’ 
3m.PF do fortune 3m. friend.of.2m. 

na gan ta, ita yarinyàr nan ‘I saw her, that girl’ 

1sg.PF see 3f. 3f. girl that 

na san shi, malamin nan ba '] know him, that teacher (or not)’ 
lsg.PF know 3m. teacher that NEG 

zā su tashi, sū mutanén? ‘will they leave, those people?’ 
FUT 3pl. leave 3pl. people.DD(pl.) 

na gaya masa làbarin, shi Audün ‘I told him the news, that Audu' 


Isg.PF tell IOM.3m. news.DD(m.) 3m. Audu.DD(m.) 





The reinforcing post-predicate element can be an independent pronoun (4 noun) 
further determined by deictic-anaphoric dín 'the one in question' ($2.2.1). 


Examples: 
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tilas su dàuki jarràbáwa, sū din 





‘they must take the exam, I mean them’ 
ka gan tà, ita Halima din? 
ina só ki tafi yànzu, ke din n 


e» 





‘did you see her, that Halima?’ 
n ‘I want you to go now, you that is’ 


A reflexive pronoun can also be used appositionally as a reinforcing tag 
mechanism, e.g. ba na són haka, ni káinà ‘I don't like this, I myself’. 


Right-dislocated amplificatory NPs are often introduced by the deictic 


appositional conjunct wat6 (= watau) ‘namely, that is, I mean’ (also used in 
nonrestrictive relative clauses, $12:4.2). Examples: 


dan’uwana, wàtó Musa 





ya kamata ka saya, wat6 ita Marsandi 


‘you should buy (it), I mean the Mercedes’ 


‘my brother, that is Musa’ 
dógó né, wàtó shi Müsán 





'he's tall, I mean that Musa' 
dóguwà cé, wato ita matata 'she's tall, I mean my wife' 
The right-dislocated constituent can also be a 


nominalized nonfinite VP: 
mun wuni muna yinsa, wàtó néman zób 





(pv 





XN 





= mun wuni muna yin hakà, wàtó néman zób 


Oi 





‘we spent the afternoon doing it/this, in other words looking for a ring’ 


Chapter 10 
Personal Non-Subject Pronouns 


1. Introduction 


Pronouns are closed sets of morphemes which are dependent, as deictic 
elements, on the (extra)linguistic context for recoverability and appropriate 
interpretation. In functional terms, Hausa pronouns group into two major sets— 
personal pronouns and non-personal pronouns. The first set contains intrinsically 
definite personal pronouns, which further divide into two types: (a) inflectional 
subject (agreement) pronouns which occur preverbally as part of the "person- 
aspect complex" within the tense/aspect-marking TAM system, e.g. yara 
[sun]3pl.PF dawo ‘the children (they) have returned’; and (b) non-subject 
pronouns, i.e. all other pronouns, e.g. na gan [su]3pl d.o. pro 1 saw them’, 
yarón[sü]|3p] poss. pro their boy’. Although subject and non-subject personal 
pronouns together constitute a core, high-frequency class with shared 
morphological properties, copying the person, number and gender features of the 
controlling antecedent, the two sets fulfil different syntactic functions. (Preverbal 
subject-agreement pronouns within the TAM system are described separately in 
$6.) 

Members of the second, non-personal pronoun set differ from personal 
pronouns in that they are not marked for person, but are often marked for gender 
and number. They substitute for and behave syntactically like 3rd person nouns, 
and some have important determinative functions. The class of non-personal 
pronouns includes demonstratives, e.g. wancàn m. ‘that (one), interrogatives, 
e.g. wa m. ‘who(m)?’, specific indefinite pronouns, e.g. wata f. ‘someone’, 
relative pronouns, e.g. wadanda pl. ‘(the ones) who(m)’, and universal 
pronouns, e.g. kowa m. ‘everyone’. See $9 and $12 for descriptions of their 
morphology and syntactic (including determinative) usages, and for various 
treatments of pronouns, see: Abraham (1959b: 19ff.), Gouffé (1978), Hodge 
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(1967), Kraft (1974), Newman (1979b, 1995), Parsons (1960b: 13), 
Pilszczikowa (1969: 16-19), Wolff (1993: chap. 3), Bello (1992) and Caron 
(1991) for dialect variants, and especially Newman (2000: chap. 59). 


2. Personal Pronoun Sets 


In the non-subject personal pronoun paradigms, there are eight distinct 
categories: five forms in the singular (1sg, 2m, 2f, 3m, 3f), and three in the plural 
(1pl, 2pl, 3pl). The 2nd and 3rd persons thus display the maximal three-way 
m./f./pl. contrast, whereas there is no m./f. distinction present in the 1st person, 
or in any of the plural personal pronouns. (In the preverbal subject-agreement 
pronoun TAM sets, there is an additional Impersonal plural (4pl) pronoun with no 
gender/number variation.) Non-subject personal pronouns can be grouped into 


the following eight subclasses, based on morphology and syntactic function: 


1. Independent free-standing pronouns ($2.1), e.g. ke ‘you’ (2f), shi ‘he’ (3m), 
ku 'you' (2pl). 

2. Direct object "strong" pronouns with H tone (82.2.1), e.g. ki ‘you’ (2f), shi 
‘him’ (3m), ku ‘you’ (2pl). 

3. Direct object "weak" clitic pronouns with L tone (§2.2.2), e.g. -ki ‘you’ (2f), 
-shi ‘him’ (3m), -kü ‘you’ (2pl). 

4. [Indirect object pronouns ($2.3), e.g. mi-ki 'to/for you' (2f), ma-sà 'to/for 
him' (3m), mu-kü 'to/for you' (2pl). 

5. Free possessive pronouns ($2.4), e.g. (masculine possessee referents) nà-ki 
‘yours’ (2f), na-sa ‘his’ (3m), nà-kü ‘yours’ (2pl). 

6. Bound genitive pronouns ($2.5), e.g. yarón-ki ‘your (2f) boy’, yaron-sa ‘his 
(3m) boy’, yaron-ku ‘your (2pl) boy’. 

7. Reflexives (32.6), consisting of kai m. ‘head’ plus (the linker -n and) a 
genitive pronoun suffix, e.g. kán-ki ‘yourself (2f), kan-sa ‘himself’ (3m), kân- 


ku 'yourselves' (2pl). 
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8. Reciprocals ($2.7), formed with juna m. ‘body’ plus (the linker -n and) a 
plural genitive pronoun suffix, e.g. junan-kü ‘one another’ (2pl), junan-su 
‘each other’ (3pl). 


Table 28 below displays the eight distinct paradigms of non-subject personal 
pronouns and shows that the pronominal elements vary mainly in tone and/or 
vowel length (syllable weight). From the point of view of tonal specification, 
there are two subgroups: (1) intrinsically H tone independent and “strong” direct 
object pronouns; and (2) L tone clitic pronouns, e.g. “weak” direct object and 
bound genitive pronouns. Morphological segmentation of the various pronouns 


is indicated in the relevant sections following Table 28. 


Table 28. Non-subject personal pronouns 


Independent Strong object Weak object Indirect object 


isg m ni -nì minì/mîn 
2m kai ka -kà maka/ma/ma 
2f ké ki -ki miki 
3m shi shi -shi masa/mishi/mas/mar 
3f ita ta -tà matà 
Ipl mu mu -mu mana 
2pl kū ku -kù mukù 
3pl su su -SÙ musu 
Free possessive Bound genitive 
m./pl. referent f. referent m./pl. host f. host 
lsg nawa tawa -nà -tà 
2m nakà taka -nka -rkà 
2f naki taki -nki -Fki 
3m nasa/nashi tasa/tashi -nsa/-nshi -Fsà/-rshi 
3f nata tata -nta -rtà 
1 pl namü tamü -nmü -rmü 
2pl nakü takü -nkü -rkü 


3pl nasu tasu -nsü -rsü 
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Reflexive Reciprocal 

1sg káina 

2m kánkà 

21 kanki 

3m kánsà/kánshi 

3f kântà 

Ipl kanmu junanmu (jüna) 
2pl kanku junanku (una) 
3pl kansu jünansü  (jünaà) 


2.1. Independent pronouns 


Singular Plural 

l ni l mu 
2m kai 2 kü 
2f ke 

3m shi 3 sū 
3f ita 


Independent free-standing pronouns all have a H tone, bimoraic structure—either 
a long vowel (1sg nī), diphthong (2m kai) or two syllables (3f ita only). They 
function syntactically as autonomous proforms for coreferential nouns in the 


following contexts: 


l. As the subject or predicate argument of nonverbal equational and 
identificational sentences typically formed with a copula, e.g. kai né 
malaminsa? ‘are you his teacher?', shi malàmi né = malami né shi ‘he is a 
teacher’, ita mai kyáu cé ‘she is beautiful’, ni né ‘it’s me’ (masculine referent), 


cf. ni ce ‘it’s me’ (feminine referent). 


2. As a topicalized or focussed constituent, e.g. ni kàm, bà nà són wannàn 


àbinci ‘as for me, I don't like this food’, kai né na gani (bà ita ba) ‘it was you I 
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saw (not her)’, shi kadai ya zó ‘only he came’, ya rubütà takàrdár shi kánsà 


‘he wrote the letter himself (= emphatic reflexive). 


3. Following the core prepositions da ‘with’ (including da-conjoined coordinate 
expressions), daga ‘(apart) from’, sai ‘only, except, just’, ta ‘through, by way 
of, and ya ‘like, same as, equal to’. Examples: ya tàfi da su ‘he left with them’, 
(da) ni da ita mun rabu ‘me and her we've separated’, suna biye da mü ‘they 
are following us’, daga ni sai kai ‘apart from me just you’, ya duba ta ita ‘he 
looked through it (the window)’, malàmi ya shi ‘a teacher like him’. Complex 
prepositions formed with da also require an independent personal pronoun in the 
complement, e.g. sunà zàune kusa dà/nesà dà/dàma dà/hagu da mū ‘they 
live near/far from/to the right of/to the left of us’, ban dà ni babu wani nan 
‘apart from me there is no one here’, ina Kasa/sama dà shi I am inferior 


to/superior to him’. 


4. Pronominal objects of grade 5 verbs formed with the (homophonous) dà 
particle, e.g. na sayar dà ita ‘I sold it’, mun gai da su ‘we greeted them’. 


5. Following existential da ‘there is/are’, its negative counterparts babu and ba 
‘there is/are not’ (some speakers allow a H tone d.o. pronoun after ba), and other 
functors like gara/gwamma ‘(it is) better, rather’, e.g. àkwai kasuwa nan 
gàri?—1, dà ita ‘is there a market in this town?—yes, there is one’, fetur, ai 
babu/ba shi à nan ‘petrol, well there isn't any here’, gara ni ‘rather me (than 


someone else)’. 


6. To express a personal pronoun direct object separated from the preceding 
verb, e.g. zân kawo maka ita TIl bring it to you’ (where maka = intervening 


indirect object). 


7. Independent pronouns can also occur as prehead determiners, where they are 


used to reinforce the identity of a following coreferential definite (personal) noun 
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or NP, e.g. (with literal translations) [shi]; [wannan mutumin]}... ‘[he]; [this 
man]j...’, ka ga [ita]; [Kande]; à kasuwa? ‘did you see [her]; [Kande]; at 


market?’, ...[shi]; [gwamna]j ya cé... ‘...[he]; [the governor]; said...’. 
2.2. Object pronouns 


There are two distinct paradigms of segmentally identical object pronouns, 
minimally distinguished by tone—a H tone “strong” set (2.2.1) and a (default) L 
tone “weak”’ set (2.2.2). Both sets require that the preceding syllable be heavy, 
and both regularly function as the direct objects of finite transitive verbs. Object 
pronouns are all monomoraic and differ from their morphologically related 
(bimoraic) independent counterparts in that they cannot be focussed, conjoined, 
or contrastively stressed, and may, in the case of the weak pronoun clitics, 


undergo morphophonological restructuring. 


2.2.1. Strong (H tone) object pronouns 


Singular Plural 

l ni ] mu 
2m ka 2 ku 
Zt ki 

3m shi 3 su 
3f ta 


Intrinsically H tone strong object pronouns are reflexes of an original H tone 
"free set" (Newman 1979b: 183ff.).! This explains why the direct object 
pronouns in some of the examples in (1) and (2) below appear with H tone, 
despite the fact that they follow verb-final H tone syllables, thereby ruling out the 
traditional “tonal polarity" analysis, i.e. H tone pronoun after preceding verb- 


final L tone. The H tone strong pronoun occurs in the following environments: 


1 Cf. the segmentally identical L tone subject-agreement pronouns which Newman & Schuh 
(1974: 9) reconstruct as: (1sg) *ni, (2m) *kà, (2f) *ki, (3m) *si, (3f) *tà, (1pl) *mü, (2pl) 
*ku, (3pl) *su. 
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1. H tone strong d.o. pronouns are most common with derived verbs in grades 4 
and (marginally) grade 5, in addition to basic and derived applicative grade 1 
verbs (the fused L tone weak pronouns co-occur mainly with basic grades 0 and 
2 verbs). Examples: na dübà shi (gr1) ‘I looked at it’, na karanta shi (gr1) ‘I 
read it’, duba ta! (gr1) ‘look at her!’, tà riKé shi (gr4) ‘she held it’, tà shimfide 
shi (gr4) ‘she spread it out’, sun iské su (gr4) ‘they found them’, Kyalé shi! 
(gr4) ‘ignore him!’, ya sayar ta (gr5) ‘he sold it’ (cf. the more common gr5 ya 
sayar da ita). 


2. The lexical H tone strong object pronoun can also act as a so-called 
"Intransitive Copy Pronoun” (ICP), copying the person-number-gender features 
of the pre-verbal subject (Frajzyngier 1977, Newman 1971b, Tuller 1997). 
Enclitic ICPs are synchronically restricted to following the deictic motion-verbs 
je ‘go’ and zo ‘come’, e.g. tà je-ta gida ‘she went home’, na z0-ni ‘I’ve arrived’, 


kù jé-ku ‘off you (pl) go’. 


3. It functions as the pronominal complement of the presentative functor ga ‘here 
is/are, there is/are’, e.g. ga ka! ‘there you are then!’, gà ni na zo ‘here I am I've 
come’, ga shi kuma... ‘what’s more...’ (lit. there it is moreover), gà ta cán kusa 


da tebur ‘there it is over there near the table’. 


4. It occurs as a pre-head 3rd person plural marker, e.g. su Audü sun zō ‘Audu 
& friends have arrived’, su-wané né (= su-wà) suka mutü? ‘who (pl) died?’, 


su-wane sun zó ‘the whatsits have come’. 


2.2.2. Weak (L tone) object pronouns 


Singular Plural 

1 -nì 1 -mù 
2m -ka 2 -kù 
2f -ki 

3m -shi 3 -SÙ 


3f -tà 
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Weak object pronouns with surface L tones—reflexes of the "bound set" 
(Newman 1979b: 183ff.)—are fused suffixes which are identical with the weak 
genitive pronoun clitics (1sg excepted). From an analytical perspective, this weak 
paradigm could alternatively be viewed as consisting of intrinsically toneless 
pronouns, where the surface tone either defaults to L or 1s polar to the H tone on 
the immediately preceding host-final syllable (see Newman 2000: chap. 59). 
These L tone pronouns occur in the following environments (orthographically 


separate words but in this section linked to the host verb with hyphens): 


1. Following finite transitive verbs in basic grades 0 and 2, as well as derived 
grade 5 verbs with the B-form final -e, e.g. za mu yi-shi (gr0) ‘we will do it’, 
mukaàn sha-shi (grO) ‘we drink it’, ya biya-ni (grO) ‘he paid me’, ta sàye-shi à 
kasuwa (gr2) ‘she bought it at the market’, sun tambayé-mu (gr2) ‘they asked 
us’, na san-ta (gr2*) ‘I know her’, na gaishé-su (gr5) ‘I greeted them’. With 
imperative expressions such as sha-shi! ‘drink it!’, tambayé-ta! ‘ask her!’, the 
surface H tone object pronoun is the outcome of the LH imperative tone melody 
superimposed on the verb + incorporated pronoun. Whereas grade 1 and grade 4 
verbs take the strong H tone object pronoun, all H tone grade 6 verbs use the 
same surface L tone pronoun clitic required by grades 0 and 2 verbs, e.g. ma 
kawo-tà (gr6) *we'll (probably) bring her’, ka karanto-shi (gr6) ‘read it’. This 
is perhaps due to analogic pressure from all H tone grO verb + d.o. pronoun 
configurations, e.g. ya biya-ni (grO) ‘he paid me’, where the pronoun takes polar 
L tone on the surface (though not underlyingly). 

In fast speech the final -i of the 1sg ni and 3m shi (« *si) weak object 
pronouns can be deleted and the residual L tone then produces a Fall on the final 
syllable of the host verb, e.g. sun zaba-n (gr2) ‘they chose me’ (</= zàBe-ni, 
with consequent shortening and centralizing of verb-final -é to /a/ in the closed 
syllable), zân taimaka-s = (rhotacized) zân tàimàkáà-r (gr2) TII help him’ (</= 
taimaké-shi), sun kirá-n taro (gr0) ‘they called me to the meeting’ (</= kira- 


ni). 
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2. L tone weak pronouns also occur as complements of some deictic function 
words, e.g. existential akwai ‘there is/are’, ostensive ungo(o) (also LH ungo(o)) 
‘here is/are’, and the pre-pronoun preposition garé ‘(in relation) to’, Examples: 
lem6, akwai-su ‘oranges, there are some’, ung6-shi ‘here it is (take it)’ (with 
final -o lengthening — -o before the pronoun enclitic), na ba dà kudi gàre-sü 





‘T gave away the money to them’. 


2.3. Indirect object pronouns 


Singular Plural 

1 mini/min 1 manà 
2m maka/ma/ma 2 mukü 
2f miki 

3m masa/mishi/más/már 3 musü 
3f mata 


Indirect object (1.0.) pronouns are formed by attaching the indirect object marker 
ma- to a following fused L tone pronoun (= single orthographic word), e.g. 
ma-ka ‘to/for you (m)’, ma-ta ‘to/for her’, etc. The ma- formative has H 
(?dissimilated) tone before the following L tone pronoun suffix— before noun 
indirect objects the marker is L tone ma = wa. The vowel of the ma- usually 
assimilates to the bound pronoun vowel in SH (it is sometimes preserved in 
other dialects), e.g. (1sg) mani > mini, (3m) mashi  mishi, (2pl) maku > 
muku. The 1sg and 3m pronouns regularly apocopate the final vowel but 
preserve the underlying L tone, producing a F (= HL) on the output, i.e. mini > 
min (sometimes [mfj]), masa — más (which often rhotacizes to maf). (The 
mishi 3m variant does not permit final vowel deletion.) The apocopated 2m 
ma/ma (</= ma-ka) variants drop the whole -ka pronoun suffix but the residual 
lexical L tone is sometimes preserved, generating a F on the ma, which can then 
simplify to H ma. The underlying bimoraic structure is also preserved. The 
anomalous SH 1pl -nà suffix is a reflex of an archaic possessive pronoun *na— 
the 1.0. pronouns were originally possessives (Newman 1980a: 16-17, 1982). 
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Examples (immediate postverbal position, see $11:8 for the syntax of indirect 


object constructions): 


ya nunà mini/min hótón ‘he showed me the photo’ 
zán gaya makà/má/ma TII tell you (2m)' 
takan sayo mana shinkafa ‘she buys rice for us’ 





Usman Mùhammèd kè karanto muku labafi 


‘Usman Muhammed is reading the news to you (2pl)’ 


2.4. Free possessive pronouns 


m./pl. referent f. referent 


lsg nàwa tawa 

2m naka taka 

2f naki taki 

3m nasa/nashi tasa/tashi 
3f nātà tātà 

lpl nāmù tamu 

2pl naku taku 

3pl nasü tasü 


The autonomous possessive pronouns (e.g. ‘mine’, ‘yours’, etc.) consist of a long 
vowel genitive linker na- (m./pl. possessee referent) or ta- (f. possessee 
referent), followed by the L tone CV genitive pronoun, except for the H tone Ist 
person singular -wa form. The tone on the linker is polar to the tone of the 
following pronoun, and so 1s H in all persons except the 1st person singular, e.g. 
(H-L) natà ne ‘it’s hers’ (m./pl. referent), tamu ce ‘it’s ours (f.)’, cf. (L-H) 
nàwa né ‘it’s mine (m./pl.)’, tàwa cé ‘it’s mine (f.)'. 


These free possessives often function as independent proforms, e.g. namu ya 





fi nasu ‘ours (m.) is better than theirs (m.)’, wannan riga tawa cé ‘this gown is 





mine (f.)’, na ga naka ‘I saw yours (pl.)’ (where the verb takes the form it 
would before a nominal object). However, they can also act as pre- and posthead 


determiners. (See $9:2.5.1 for details of syntactic usage.) Examples: 
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A 


à nawa fa’ayin... ‘In my opinion...’ (= emphatic-contrastive) 





rigar nan tawa ta yi tsàdà ‘this gown of mine is expensive’ 

(with intervening demonstrative) 

ina alawus namu? ‘where’s our allowance?’ (following loanword) 
ga wata friend tawa ‘here’s a friend of mine’ 


(following non-assimilated foreign word) 


2.5. Bound genitive pronouns 


m./pl. host f. host 


lsg -nã -tã 

2m -nkà -rkà 

2f -nki -Fki 

3m -nsà/-nshi  -rsà/-rshi 
3f -ntà -rtà 

Ipl -nmu -Fmu 

2pl -nku -rkü 

3pl -nsu -Fsu 


Bound [head-of-pronoun] genitive constructions consist of the enclitic genitive 
linker -n/-F followed by a fused pronoun (the genitival forms of the personal 
pronouns), e.g. mótàrsà ‘his car’ < m6ta + -ř-sà (= single orthographic word 
motarsa, with linking hyphens used in this section). Long vowels in closed 
syllables automatically shorten following attachment of the linker and pronoun. 
In addition to its conventional possessive meaning, the genitive pronoun can also 
be used to express host-pronoun relationships which are semantically non- 
possessive (see $9:2.5.2 for full syntactic distribution). 

The form of the linker element is syntactically and phonologically determined, 
and the basic (historically original) forms of the genitive linker are na (m.), ta 
(f.), na (pl.)—a widespread Afroasiatic pattern (Greenberg 1960). The feminine 
linker -F (< *ta) attaches to a feminine gender possessee head ending in -a(a), 
e.g. riga-Fkà ‘your gown (f.)’, Rasa-Emü ‘our country (f.)’. Elsewhere, i.e. on 


governing masculine and plural hosts (whatever the final vowel), and on words 
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not ending in -a(a) (whatever their gender), the linker -n (< *na) is used, e.g. 
yaro-nta ‘her boy (m.)’, motoci-nmu ‘our cars (pl.)’, rigunà-nsà ‘his gowns 
(pl.)’, gida-nsu ‘their house’ (m. head ending in a(a)), aku-nsa ‘his parrot’ (f. 
head not ending in -a(a)). 

With the exception of the 1st person singular, the monomoraic, L tone 
personal pronoun suffixes are the same as those occurring with the free-standing 
possessives ($2.4). The Ist person singular suffix -na/-ta is composed of the 
basic short vowel na/ta linker plus a vocalic H tone 1sg. pronoun -a (which also 
occurs in the 1sg free possessive suffix -(w)a), i.e. rigata ‘my gown’ has the 
segmental structure rigà-ta-a, yarona ‘my boy’ = yaro-na-a, friend dina = 
friend di-na-a, etc. In pre-pausal position, the long vowel 1st person suffix has 
intermediate "indeterminate" length and is checked by glottal closure, e.g. ga 
yaro-na = [yàróna-2] ‘here is my boy’, gà mata-ta = [matata-?] ‘here is my wife’ 
(a sub-phonemic feature not indicated in this grammar). 

The coda position feminine linker -ř often assimilates to/geminates with the 
following consonant (especially in WH), though the spelling is usually 
etymological, e.g. motà-rkà [motakka] ‘your (m.) car’, motà-rsà [motàssà] ‘his 
car’, mota-rta [motàttà] ‘her car’. The m./pl. -n linker automatically assimilates to 
the point of articulation of a following nasal or velar, e.g. motoci-nmu 
[mótócimmü] ‘our cars’, tulu-nki [tülupki] ‘your (f.) water-pot’. 

Before a bound genitive pronoun the host-final vowel is long, either because it 
is lexically long or is morphophonemically lengthened following attachment of 
the suffix (Schuh 1977a: 174). The lengthening shows up in the Ist person 
singular where the syllable before the bound possessive (linker + vocalic 
pronoun) is open, e.g. baba-na ‘my father’ (cf. baba ‘father’), baba-ta ‘my 
(paternal) aunt’ (cf. baba ‘(paternal) aunt’). The same process is also apparent in 
examples such as aku-nasa ‘his parrot’ (cf. aku ‘parrot’), an old possessive 
construction (see below). Elsewhere, suffixation of the linker + consonant-initial 
pronoun produces a closed final syllable on the host noun, and so the vowel 
(whether lengthened or underlyingly long) automatically shortens, e.g. yaro- 


nmü ‘our boy’ (cf. yaró ‘boy’), baba-nsa ‘his father’, 
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With a small number of high-frequency, often inalienable, possessee nouns, 
an alternative archaic possessive form is attested which is made up of the basic 
feminine genitive linker ta (less commonly with masculine na) followed by a 3rd 
person singular possessive pronoun, e.g. mata-tasa ‘his wife’, ’y4-tasa ‘his 


daughter’, Rafa-tatà ‘her leg’ (miji-nata ‘her husband’). 


2.6. Reflexives 


Singular Plural 

l káinà i kanmu 
2m kánka 2 kanku 
2f kanki 

3m kánsà/kánshi 3 kansu 
3f kánta 


Reflexive pronouns are phrasal anaphors formed with the noun kái m. 'head' 
plus the -n linker plus a genitive (possessive) pronoun suffix which copies the 
person/number/gender features of the antecedent, e.g. kai-n-a ‘myself (lit. head- 
of-1sg), ká-n-sà ‘himself (head-of-3m, with /ai/ to /a/ reduction in the closed 
syllable). Reflexives are either basic, e.g. yarinyar tà cuci kántà ‘the girl 
harmed herself’, or emphatic, e.g. su kánsü za su gaya maka ‘they themselves 
will tell you’. (See §9:6.1 for details.) 





2.7. Reciprocals 


lpl junanmu = (juna) 
2pl jünankü (jana) 
3pl jünansü (juna) 


Reciprocals use the masculine singular noun juna ‘each other, one another’ 
(cognate with jiki ‘body’), usually with the linker -n and a bound genitive 
pronoun which is coreferential with the plural antecedent, e.g. Juna-n-su ‘each 
other’ (3pl) (lit. each-of-3pl). Examples (plural reference, objective only): kun ga 
junanku à Landan? ‘did you (pl) see one another in London?', mun Karanta 


takardun junanmu ‘we read each other's papers’. (See $9:6.2 for details.) 


Chapter 11 
The Syntax of Simplex Clauses 


1. Introduction: Simple Sentence Types 


In terms of syntax and function, simple sentences are classifiable into the 


following categories: 


1. Verbal declarative sentences, where the verb heading the predicate can be 
finite or nonfinite ($2). 

2. Non-verbal sentences, which contain no verbal element and are of two types: 
(a) an Imperfective TAM with statival HAVE (§6.2.1), locative ($6.2.2), 
adverbial stative ($6.2.3), and quasi-equational predicates ($6.2.4); (b) non- 
verbal constructions without any form of TAM, including equationals ($6.1.1, 
$6.1.2), existentials ($6.1.3), and presentatives ($6.1.4). 

3. [nterrogatives of verbal and non-verbal sentences. (Wh- and yes-no questions 
are handled in $12.) 

4. Imperatives (commands, directives, requests, suggestions, etc., $4). 

5. Exclamations ($9). 


Major general treatments of Hausa syntax include: Abraham (1959b), Gouffé 
(1964, 1967/68, 1968/69), Tuller (1981/82, 1986, 1989), Wolff (1993: chap. 
7), and especially Newman (2000: chaps. 26, 65, 75, and 78). 


2. Simple Declarative Verbal Sentences 


Simple declarative verbal sentences, used to make statements, assertions, narrate 
stories, etc., contain a single independent clause with a TAM and a predicate-head 


verb which is either finite or nonfinite. (See $6 for TAMs and $14 for multiple 
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sentences containing coordinate and subordinate clauses.) Hausa is a strict SVO 
language in which the neutral simplex (subject-predicate unit) sentence contains a 
subject + person-aspect-complex (PAC) + verb phrase (VP) headed by a finite or 
nonfinite verb, where the PAC consists of a subject-agreement pronoun and a 


TAM-marker. Examples: 


subject PAC VP 

malamina yana koya mini Hausa 
teacher.of.lsg §3m.IMPF teach to.1sg Hausa 
‘my teacher is teaching me Hausa’ 

rana ta fadi 

sun 3f.PF fall 


‘the sun has set’ 


2.1. Clause structure elements 


2.1.1. Subject 
The preverbal subject (Subj) is typically an NP, noun or pronoun, which occurs 
to the left of, and controls agreement on, the PAC, e.g. yarinya ‘girl’, Musa 
‘Musa’, wannan ‘this (one), wani ‘someone (m.)’, yara dà manya ‘children 
and adults’ (= conjoined NP). Adjectives can also function as clause subjects, 
e.g. [Karamin]Subj ya fi ‘the little one is better’, as can simple adverbs, e.g. 
[jibi]Subj ta yi nisa ‘the day after tomorrow is a long way off’. The subject can 
also be a nominalized VP (verbonominal or infinitival), e.g. [ganinka]Subj yanà 
dà hadári ‘seeing you is dangerous’, [kammala aikin nan]Sybj zai yi wuya 
‘finishing this work will be difficult’. 

Hausa is a "pro-drop" language, disallowing simple pronouns in the subject 
position, and the person-number-gender features of the underlying subject show 


up on the subject-agreement pronoun contained within the PAC. Examples: 


[pro]Subj [za sü]PAC gyara motàrsà — [O]Subj [za sü]PAC gyara motàrsà 
pro FUT 3pl fix car.of.3m () FUT 3pl fix car.of.3m 


‘they will fix his car’ 
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[pro]Subj [sun]pac tàfi — [@]Subj [sun]pac tafi 

pro 3pl.PF go Ø 3pl.PF go 

‘they have gone’ 

[pro]sub; [tana]pac zuwa jami'à — — [Ø]Subj [tana]pac zuwa jami’a 
pro 3f.IMPF go.VN university Ø 3f.IMPF go.VN university 


‘she goes to university’ 


If a pronoun occurs as a constituent of an emphatic reflexive pronoun, conjoined 
or topicalized expression, where the constituent is overtly expressed, it takes the 


form of an independent pronoun: 


[sū kánsü]Supj [sun]PAC gama aikin ‘they themselves finished the work’ 
[ni dà ita]Subj [mun]PAc rabu 'she and I (I and she) have separated' 
[nilSub; [nà]PAC sani? ‘how do I know?’ (lit. I 1sg.PF know?) 


2.1.2.  Person-aspect-complex (PAC) 

The second-position person-aspect-complex (PAC)is made up of two 
morphemes which together constitute a pre-verbal inflectional sequence (INFL)— 
an overt inflectional subject-agreement pronoun (SAP) which copies the person- 
number-gender features of the coreferential subject, overt or null, together with a 
marker of tense/aspect/mood (TAM). With the exception of the Future (and the 
quasi-TAM Allative), where the TAM precedes the SAP, the linear order of these 
morphemes is SAP + TAM. In specifiable environments ($6), either the SAP or 
TAM can be omitted (the TAM is phonologically zero in the default Neutral 


paradigm). Examples (with overt subjects and PAC segmentation): 


Audi [ya-nà = @-na]pac kallon talàbijin 

Audu 3m-IMPF = @-IMPF watch.VN.of television 

‘Audu is watching television’ 

matata [za ta]pac tàfi kasuwa [tà @-TAM]pac sàyi shinkafa 
wife.of.1sg FUT 3f go market 3f.0-TAM buy rice 


‘my wife will go to market and buy rice’ 
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Phonologically lightweight function words such as modal particles and 
quantifiers can occur between the PAC and following VP, e.g. na fa [gaya 
maka] ‘I definitely told you’, Audü ya kò [iso] ‘Audu has certainly arrived’, 
yana yawan [ganinta] à makaranta ‘he sees her a lot at school’, na dan 
[taimaké shi] ‘I helped him a bit’. 


2.1.3. | Verb phrase and major clause types 

The verb phrase (VP) is headed by a verb, finite or nonfinite, followed by any 
other clause structure predicative elements, e.g. objects, complements, adverbs, 
which may be required for the complementation of a particular verb (see $3 for 
syntactic classification of verbs). The VP can consist of the following elements: a 
simple intransitive verb (= SV, where S = Subject); a monotransitive verb + 
direct object (SVOg); a "dative" verb + indirect object (SVO); a copular verb + 
subject complement (SVComp); an intransitive verb + (locative) adverb 
(SVAdv); a ditransitive verb + indirect object + direct object (SVOjOq); a 
transitive verb + direct object + object complement (SVOqComp); or a transitive 
verb + direct object + (locative) adverb (SVOgAdv). Examples of key clause 


types with overt subjects (mainly affirmative) are: 


Subj PAC [V] (intransitive verb) 
Binta ta [bata]yp ‘Binta got lost’ 
Binta 3f.PF get lost 
rana tana [fadüwa]yp ‘the sun is setting’ 


sun 3f.IMPF fall.VN 


Subj PAC [VOg] (monotransitive verb) 
Musa zai [gyara motar]yvp ‘Musa will fix the car’ 
Musa FUT.3m fix car.DD(f) 
yara sun [doké shi]yp ‘the boys beat him’ 
boys 3pl.PF beat 3m 
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Subj PAC [VOI] (dative verb) 


sojoji sun [Kuntata musu]Vp ‘the soldiers persecuted them’ 
soldiers 3pl.PF persecute IOM.3pl 

wannan ya [sa6a wa dokokin Rasár]yp 

this 3m.PF break IOM laws.of country.DD(f) 


‘this violates the laws of the country’ 


Subj PAC [VComp] (copular verb) 
NP complements of intransitive copular verbs predicate an attribute of the subject 


(= subject complement): 


tsóhonsà ya [zama shügàban Kasa]yp 
father.of.3m 3m.PF become president.of country 


‘his father has become president of the country’ 


al’amarin ya [kasànce haka]yp ‘the matter has turned out so’ 


matter.DD(m) 3m.PF turn out so 


Subj PAC [V Adv] (intransitive verb) 
Dàràwoón ya [shigó ta tàga]vp 
thief.DD(m) 3m.PF come in through window 
'the thief came in through the window' 
hanya tà [farà dàgà nán]vp 'the road begins from here' 


road 3f.PF begin from here 


Subj PAC [VOjOgq] (ditransitive verb) 
Indirect objects ($8) are placed immediately to the right of the verb, before any 


direct object or other constituent: 


Kànde takan [dafa mini abinci]yp ‘Kande cooks food for me’ 
Kande 3f.HAB cook IOM.1sg food 

Misa yanà [nina wa Audi hótunàn]yp 

Musa 3m.IMPF show IOM Audu photos.DD(pl) 


‘Musa is showing the photos to Audu' 
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Subj PAC [VOgComp] (transitive verb) 
NP complements of transitive verbs predicate a property of the object (= “small 


clause” object complement in current syntactic formulations), with no overt 
marking of the object complement: 


membobi sun [nada shi ciyaman]yp 
members 3pl.PF appoint 3m chairman 
'the members appointed him chairman' 
kar shügàbankà ya [dàuke ka waàwáà]yp 
NEG boss.of.2m 3m.SJN take 2m fool 


‘your boss shouldn't take you as a fool’ 


Aspectual, manipulative and effort verbs ($13) can also take objective 
complements, e.g. (nominalized VPs) sun [fara [dawówa]Comp] ‘they have 
started to return’, gwamnati tà [haràmtà [zub dà ciki]Comp] ‘the government 
has outlawed abortion’, (Subjunctive TAM VP) zân [yi RóRari(n) [na samé 
shi]Comp] TII try to find him’. 


Subj PAC [VOgAdv] (transitive verb) 
yarónà ya [sakà rigà cikin akwati]yp (= stationary locative) 
boy.of.1sg 3m.PF put gown inside box 
‘my boy put the gown in the box’ 
matata tà [kai yarónmü Kanó]yp (= goal locative) 
wife.of.1sg 3f.PF take boy.of.1pl Kano 


'my wife took our boy to Kano' 


Whereas the complement-like locative adverbs in the above examples are 
obligatory arguments of the 3-place verbs, many adverbial constituents, 


especially non-locatives, are optional adjuncts: 
(temporal) ina shán giyà (wani lókàci) ‘I drink beer (sometimes) 
dalibin zai yi karata (yau dà dare) 


‘the student will study (this evening)’ 
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(comitative) ya zo (dà yaron) ‘he came (with the boy)’ 
(instrumental) ya yanka nama (dà wuka) ‘he cut up the meat (with a knife)’ 
(manner) ina jin dadin bikin nan (Kwarai) ‘I’m (really) enjoying this party’ 
(stationary locative) na hàdu da ita (a kasuwa) 


‘I met her (in the market)’ 


3. Syntactic Classification of Verbs 


Hausa verbs fall into the following syntactic classes which largely cut across the 
morphologically-based system of “verb grades” ($7): transitive (monotransitive 
or ditransitive), efferential (grade 5), intransitive, copular, dative, and sociative. 
Some verbs participate in more than one syntactic construction, e.g. ci = (tr.) ‘eat’ 
or (intr.) ‘burn (fire), yi = (tr.) ‘do, make’ or (intr.) ‘come (time)’, etc. See also 
Newman (2000: chap. 75), and Parsons (1981: 311ff.). 


3.1. Transitive verbs 


Transitive verbs are either monotransitive with one object (= SVOg pattern), or 
ditransitive with two objects (usually SVOjOq). Many monotransitive verbs can 
also function as two-object ditransitive verbs, and some are subcategorized for a 
direct object and object complement (= SVOqComp). All grade 2 verbs are 
transitive, and transitive verbs occur in all other grades with the exception of the 


exclusively intransitive grades 3 and 7. 


3.1.1. | Monotransitive verbs (SVOq) 

Monotransitive verbs are subcategorized for a direct object NP, i.e. semantic 
patient. Some monotransitive verbs can also occur with an indirect object, and so 
overlap partially with ditransitive verbs (83.1.2). Examples (finite verbs and 


nonfinite verbal nouns): 


kinà jin Hausa? 'do you speak (understand) Hausa?' (grO) 
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ya ja ràgón 
mé za ka ci? 
na rasa kudi 
zân jefà wasikKar 


ya samu aiki 


‘he pulled along the ram’ (grO) 

‘what will you eat?’ (grO) 

‘I don't have (lack) any money’ (grl) 
‘TI post the letter’ (grl applicative) 
‘he’s got a job’ (gr2) 


bài damé ni ba ‘it doesn’t bother me’ (gr2) 
za ka tambayé shi? 


ka kashé fitila 


‘will you ask him?’ (gr2) 
‘turn out the light’ (gr4) 
za ta rufé kwànó ‘she will cover the dish’ (gr4) 
kin gané shi? ‘do you recognize him?’ (gr4) 
'| put it back’ (gr5) 


‘call him’ (gr6) 


na maishé shi 


ka kirawo shi 


The direct object can be omitted when context-recoverable, e.g. ka gyara Ø? ‘did 
you fix (it)?’ (gr1), ya saya © ‘he bought (it)' (gr2). 


341.2.  Ditransitive verbs (SVOjOqd) 
Ditransitive two-object verbs usually occur in the pattern SV + indirect object + 
(concrete) direct object, and the animate 1.0. can have a benefactive, goal or 


malefactive role depending on the lexical semantics of the stem and the grade 


selected. Examples: 


zai yi [miki]i.o. [wuya|d.o. ‘it will be difficult for you’ (grO) 


sun gaya [manali.o. (labàri]d.o. ‘they told us the news’ (grl) 
ta tuna [wa mijintà]i.o. [alkawafi]d.o. (grl) 

‘she reminded her husband of the promise’ 

sun Kwacé [masal]i.o. [kaya]d.o.  (gr4) 

‘they confiscated the baggage from him’ 

takan kawo [wa malamintali.o. [aiki]d.o. kullum — (gr6) 


‘she brings work to her teacher regularly’ 


The context-recoverable direct object can be, and often is, ellipted: 
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sun gaya [manà]i.o. Ø ‘they told us (the news)’ 
takan kawó [wa malamintal]i.o. Ø kullum 


‘she brings (work) to her teacher regularly’ 


If the direct object is pronominalized, it takes the independent form: 


sun Kwacé masa sū ‘they confiscated them from him’ 
zân kawo maka ita ‘Tl bring it to you’ 

ya saya mata shi ‘he bought it for her’ 

miRó mini shi ‘pass it to me’ 


Some verbs, mainly gr2, undergo an obligatory switch to an applicative (grl) or 


D-suffix form if an indirect object is overtly expressed: 


zân ara wa Misa motàtà ‘TIl lend Musa my car’ (grl applicative) 
zai gaya wa dàlibai labarin ‘he will tell the students the news’ 


(grl applicative) 


ya koya mana Hausa ‘he taught us Hausa’ (grl applicative) 
ta lullu6a wa yaronta zané ‘she covered her child with a cloth’ 





(grl applicative) 

zán nünà masa TII show him (it) (grl applicative) 
ya nemar mini aiki 'he looked for a job for me' 

(gr2 * D-suffix) 


ya ambatar wa abokinsa zàncén 'he mentioned the problem to his friend' 
(gr2 + D-suffix) 


There are also a number of idiomatic verbs with the fixed structure V + X[1.0.] + 
NP{d.o.], e.g. 


bugà wa X tsawa ‘scold X’ (lit. hit IOM X thunderclap), ci wa X amana ‘betray 
X' (eat IOM X trust), ci wa X fuskà ‘humiliate X’ (eat IOM X face), ciré wa X 
hula ‘take hat off to X' (take off IOM X hat), faràntà wa X rai ‘make X happy’ 
(make white IOM X life), sha wa X kai ‘bother, concern X' (drink IOM X head) 
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With the triadic verb ba/bai ‘give’, an NP recipient can be expressed as an 
indirect object, e.g. ka ba/bai wa malaminka kudin ‘give your teacher the 
money’, but if the recipient is pronominal it takes the form of a direct object 
pronoun, e.g. ka ba shi kudin ‘give him the money’ (see also §8 for indirect 
objects). 

A subset of verbs with ditransitive complementation, e.g. ‘pay’, ‘beg’, ‘ask’, 
etc., take a direct object followed by another object (in a double direct object 


construction). Examples: 


zàn biya Mamman/shi kudin ‘TIl pay Mamman/him the money’ 
ka róRe/néme shi gafara ‘beg him (for) forgiveness’ 

ya tambayi Audü dalili ‘he asked Audu the reason’ 

na tayà Tanko baKin ciki ‘I consoled Tanko’ 


(lit. Isg.PF help Tanko unhappiness) 


Note too ina binsa kudi dà yawa ‘he owes me a lot of money’ (lit. I am 
following.of.him...), where the 3m semantic direct object is formally expressed 


as a possessive pronoun attached to the host strong verbal noun. 


3.1.3. SVOqComp 

Some transitive verbs can select a direct object followed by an object complement 
which is realized as a noun or occasionally an adjective, typically denoting an 
attribute of the preceding direct object. The predicate element is linked to the 


direct object with no overt marking. Examples: 


sun kira shi matsoraci ‘they called him a coward’ 
an sá/nadà shi sarki ‘he’s been appointed emir’ 
kar ki dàuke ni wawa ‘don’t take me for a fool’ 
zancén ya sa Bala fushi ‘the matter made Bala angry’ 


(see §13:2.2.1 for discussion of the causative verb sa) 


za mù zàBe shi ciyaman ‘we will elect him chairman’ 
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ina só ka mayar dà wannan riga baka 

‘I want you to make (dye) this gown black’ (= oblique gr5 object) 
Audi ya fi Musa wàyo 

‘Audu is smarter than Musa’ 

(lit...exceeds Musa smartness = verb of comparison with an appositional 
measure-of-comparison) 

ban kai ta girma ba Tm not as big as her’ 


(...reach her size = comparison) 


The proform substituting for the complement object noun, as for nouns and 
adjectives functioning as subject complements of copular verbs ($3.5), is 
typically haka ‘so, like that, the same, thus, etc.’, e.g. sun kira shi haka ‘they 
called him so’, an sá/nadà shi haka ‘he’s been appointed thus’, káf ki dàuke 
ni haka ‘don’t treat me like that’ (see also $14:2.5). 


3.2. Efferential (grade 5) verbs 


Derivative gr5 efferential verbs with the particle da—possibly the ‘with’ 
preposition—govern an obligatory oblique object, which takes the independent 


form if pronominal: 


ka shigar da kaya/st ‘take the stuff/them in’ 

zai mai dà kudin/shi ‘he’ll return the money/it’ 

za sù tabbatar dà rahoton/shi ‘they will confirm the report/it’ 
ya tsoratar da ita ‘it frightened her’ 


Some gr5 efferentials can take two objects (oblique + direct), e.g. na ciyar dà 
dokina dawa ‘I fed my horse guineacorn', gwamnati za tà sanar dà jàma'à 
sabuwar dókár ‘the government will inform the people about the new law’, na 
koyar da su Hausa ‘I taught them Hausa’. Note too ya mai dà dakinsa ofis 


‘he turned his room into an office’ (= object complement). 
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3.3. Intransitive verbs 


Intransitive one-argument verbs do not take a direct object or complement.! Gr3 
and gr7 verbs are exclusively intransitive, and gr0, grl, gr4 (especially), and gr6 
also contain intransitive verbs. Depending upon the lexical semantics of the 
intransitive verb, the surface subject can perform one of two basic semantic roles. 
It can function either as a volitional actor initiating the verbal action, or non- 
volitional affected participant or undergoer. Many intransitives can be used as 


sociative verbs formed with the preposition dà *with' ($3.8). 


3.3.1. Subject = actor 


Actor subjects are animate and typically human: 


yà tsayà ‘he paused’ (grl) 

ka zauna nan ‘sit down here’ (gr1) 

na dübà (bàn gan shi ba) ‘I looked (but didn't see it)’ (gr1) 
zân shiga (in dauko rigarka) ‘TIl go in (and get your coat)’ (gr3) 
ya bayyana gaban jama’a ‘he appeared in public’ (gr3) 
fursunonin sun tsira 'the prisoners have escaped' (gr3a) 
ta tàshi dà wuri 'she got up early' (gr3b) 

shánün sun tsinké 'the cattle have broken loose' (gr4) 
ya shigé dazu ‘he’s just gone by’ (gr4) 

yaushé za ki dawo? ‘when will you come back?’ (gr6) 
yara suka düru bayansa ‘the children swarmed behind him’ (gr7) 
za mù hàdu da Rarfé biyu "we'll meet at 2 o'clock’ (gr7) 


3.3.2. Subject = affected participant 
The (in)animate subject of an intransitive verb can have the role of affected 


participant, i.e. where it is not the direct controlling causer but undergoes and is 


lA few intransitive gr3 verbs, e.g. isa gr3 ‘arrive (at)’, kusa gr3a ‘be near’ and shiga gr3 
‘enter’, can, however, function as aspectual/modal verbs with VP or sentential complementation 
($13:2.1.1). 
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affected by the verbal event/action. This category includes simple intransitive 
verbs (often gr3), gr4 "unaccusatives", and affected-subject gr7 verbs, some of 


which are semantic passives. 


3.3.3. Simple intransitive verbs (mainly gr3) 


Many simple intransitive verbs are gr3 forms. Examples: 


tülü ya cika 'the waterpot filled up' (gr3) 

yarinyar tà balaga ‘the girl has reached puberty’ (gr3) 
malamin ya füsatà ‘the teacher got angry’ (gr3) 

kakata ta tsüfa ‘my grandmother has grown old’ (gr3a) 
Bintà ta bata ‘Binta has got lost’ (gr3b) 

yaron ya fadi ‘the boy fell’ (gr3b) 

ta haihu ‘she’s given birth’ (gr3b) 

mutané da yawa sun muti ‘many people died’ (gr3b) 

mun Bacé cikin gàri "we got completely lost in town' (gr4) 
mótàtà tà kwararràfe ‘my car has become old/decrepit’ (gr4) 
majinyacin ya farfado ‘the patient recovered’ (gr6) 

haka ya zamanto ‘that’s how it turned out’ (gr6) 


3.2.4. Unaccusatives (mainly gr4) 
With one-place unaccusative verbs (mainly gr4), the surface subject corresponds 


to the undergoer direct object of the related transitive verb: 


wani bam ya fashé jiya ‘a bomb exploded yesterday’ 


(cf. fasa grltr ‘break, shatter’) 


fenti ya büshé ‘the paint has dried’ (cf. bisa grltr ‘blow on’) 
RànRarà tana narkéwa ‘the snow is melting’ (cf. narka grltr ‘melt’) 
Kofa tà büd'é ‘the door opened’ (cf. büd'à grltr ‘open’) 


3.5.5.  Affected-subject gr7 verbs (including semantic passives) 
A subset of gr7 affected-subject verbs are agentless passives, where the single- 


argument subject is the semantic patient which is totally/completely affected or 
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influenced by the verbal action (see also $7:3.4). When occurring with 


(Negative) Imperfective TAMs, passive gr7 constructions have a modal 


"potentiality" force. Examples: 


motàr tà gyaru 
abinci ya dàhu 
kifin ya yànku 


kifin bà ya yankuwa 


'the car has been completely fixed' 
'the food is good and cooked' 
'the fish was well cut up' 


'the fish cannot be cut up' 


Reciprocals constitute another category of affected-subject intransitive gr7 verbs, 


e.g. mun sàdu à jami’a ‘we met at university’, Bala dà màtarsà za sù ràbu 


‘Bala and his wife are going to separate’, where the gr7 plural subjects combine 


the roles of actor and experiencer. 


3.4. Transitivelintransitive verbs 


Some bivalent verbs occurring in grs 0, 1, 4 and 6 are free to occur in either 


transitive or intransitive complements: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


trans: 


intrans: 


na ci àbincin rana 
kasuwa tana ci 

zán yi miya dà yawa 
lokaci ya yi 


zan kai ta gida 
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ya Boye kudin 
ya Boye cikin daki 


Tye eaten lunch’ (= grO ci) 

‘the market is in full swing’ (lit...eat. VN) 
‘TIl make a lot of soup’ (= grO yi) 

'the time has come' (lit...3m.PF do) 

TII take her home’ (= gr0* kai) 

‘he arrived home’ 

‘the day has been moved’ (= grl d'aga) 
‘I won't move from here’ 

‘he caught a bird’ (= grl kama) 

‘the thing starts from here’ 

‘he opened the door’ (= gr4 büd'e) 

‘the door opened’ 

‘he hid the money’ (= gr4 Boyé) 


‘he hid in the room’ 
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trans: na kawo littafin Tve brought the book’ (= gr6 kawo) 


intrans: sun kawó kasuwa 'they've arrived at the market 





3.5. Copular verbs 


Copular verbs are followed by, and predicate a property of, subject complements. 
Copular complementation is typically nominal, but can be adjectival, and because 
many copular verbs are semantically stative, they usually cannot co-occur with an 
Imperfective TAM. Independent copular verbs are few in number—‘be(come) X’ 
copular notions are usually expressed by individual intransitive verbs, e.g. 
fusata gr3 ‘become angry’, gàji gr3* ‘become tired'—and most are grl, gr3, or 
gr4. The two principal copular verbs are zama gr3a ‘be(come)’ (also gr3 
zamana and gr6 zamanto) and kasancé gr4 ‘be(come), turn out’. Others 
include koma grl ‘become, end up’ (also gr6 komo), rikid'e gr4 ‘change into’ 


(also gr3 rikidà + complement clause), and zauna gr1 ‘remain’. Examples: 


na san zai zama sarki 

‘I know he will become emir’ 

zancensa ya Kasancé gaskiya 

‘what he said turned out to be true’ 
dodanniya ta rikide kara 

‘the evil spirit changed into a hyena’ 
ruwa zai koma Kanara 

‘the water will turn into ice’ 

hannünà ya koma bafi sabódà tàwadà 
'my hand became black because of the ink' 
shin Naijéfiya za tà zaunà Rasa d'aya? 


‘I wonder if Nigeria will remain one country?’ 


The proform which substitutes for a copular subject complement NP or adjective 
is haka ‘so, like this/that’, e.g. zancensà ya kasancé haka ‘what he said turned 
out so’, hannünà ya koma hakà sabódà tawada ‘my hand became like this 
because of the ink’. 
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3.6. “Dative” verbs 


Dative verbs (vdat) occur mainly in grades 1 and 4 and are subcategorized for an 
indirect object (recipient, benefactive, goal or malefactive role) which is usually 


obligatory. Common examples (cited with the indirect object marker wa) include: 


amincé wa v4dat ‘trust’, baud’é wa v4dat ‘avoid’, báuta wa vidat ‘serve’, Bulló 
wa v6dat ‘confront’, dadàdà wa vidat ‘make happy’, godé wa v4dat ‘thank’, 
eujé wa v4dat ‘avoid’, jüré wa v4dat ‘tolerate’, kyáutà wa vldat ‘treat kindly’, 
Kauracé wa v4dat ‘avoid, boycott’, Runtàta wa vldat ‘persecute, harass’, matsa 
wa vidat ‘put pressure on’, móré wa v4dat ‘enjoy’, saba wa vidat ‘disobey, 


wrong, violate’, shaida wa vidat ‘inform’ 


There is also a small subset of irregular dative verbs which take the non-SH 
indirect object marker ma, e.g. cim ma ‘overtake, accomplish, achieve’, im mà 
‘be a match for, control’. Most dative verbs are 2-place i.o. only verbs, though 


there is some overlap with ditransitives ($3.1.2). Examples: 


yanà báutà wa Rasarsà sósai ‘he serves his country well’ 

sun cim mà wata yarjéjéniya 'they have reached an agreement 
dàlibán zà sù Kauracé wa ajin 'the students will boycott the class' 
ya sabà masa ‘he wronged him’ 

Note too: kin kyauta (mana) ‘you’ve been kind (to us)’ 

na godé (maka) T thank you/thanks’ 


(both with optional omission of the 1.0.) 
and: mun gode Allah "we thank God' 


(where Allàh 'God' appears exceptionally as a surface direct object) 


Some dative verbs regularly function as matrix verbs with clausal complements 


(S13): 


an matsà masa [dà ya kar6i aikin] 'he was pressured to take the job' 


nà gódé miki [dà kikà zo] ‘I thank you for coming’ 
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an amincé wa Belló [ya zama darakta] 


‘it was agreed that Bello should become director’ 


(See also $7:2.2.2.3 for derived applicative (gr1) and $7:5.1 for special D-suffix 


-af verbs before overt indirect objects.) 
3.7. Phrasal verbs (yi ‘do’ + dynamic noun, or yi or Ji ‘feel’ + emotion noun) 


The general verb yi ‘do’ can be combined with a following direct object noun 
(typically dynamic) to form a complex phrasal verb with an eventive/activity 
predicate and an actor subject. Phrasal dynamic verbs may occur without any 
complement, e.g. ya yi Karya ‘he lied’ (lit...3m.PF do lie), but they can govern a 
non-direct object, e.g. na yi wa Audü aiki ‘I worked for Audu' (...did for Audu 
work = phrasal verb + indirect object), zân yi magana dà shi ‘TIl speak with 
him’ (...will do speaking with him = phrasal verb + sociative object, see also 
§3.8). Examples: 


sukan yi sürütü dà yawa ‘they chatter a lot’ (...do chatter) 

malami ya yi yajin aiki ‘the teacher went on strike’ (....do strike) 
kin yi kama da ita ‘you look like her’ (...do likeness with her) 
zán yi sallà Tm going to pray’ (...do prayer) 


In nonfinite contexts, the verbonominal form yin ‘doing’ is usually omitted, e.g. 


(following Imperfective TAMs and aspectual verbs): 


yaron yana (yin) barci ‘the boy is sleeping’ 
suna (yin) wasa ‘they’re playing’ 

ya fara (yin) magana ‘he started talking’ 
bà à (yin) sanyi yáu ‘it’s not cold today’ 


dàlibai sunà (yin) zàngà-zangà ‘the students are demonstrating’ 


Note too the following often collocational phrasal verbs made up of yi + (mainly 


dynamic) nouns: 
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yi addu’a ‘pray’, yi alkawafi ‘(make a) promise’, yi azümi ‘fast’, yi binciké 
‘investigate’, yi ciniki ‘trade, bargain’, yi gaddama ‘argue’, yi gaisuwa ‘greet 
(condolences)’, yi hifa ‘(have a) chat’, yi iyò ‘swim’, yi kàràtü ‘study’, yi kira 
‘call upon, appeal to’, yi kishi ‘be jealous’, yi Rarya ‘lie’, yi KOKari ‘try’ (make 
effort), yi mürmüshi ‘smile’, yi rashin lafiya ‘be ill’ (do lack.of health), yi 
rasuwa = yi mutuwa ‘die’, yi sallama ‘take leave’, yi tünàni ‘ponder’ (do 
thinking), yi tsada ‘be expensive’, yi yaRi ‘make war’, yi yawa ‘be too much’, yi 


yawo ‘stroll’ 


The same yi + emotion noun construction is used to form phrasal 


psychological-sensory verbs (“psych-verbs’’) with experiencer subjects, e.g. 


yi bain ciki ‘be sad’ (lit. do black.of stomach), yi bége ‘feel yearning’, yi dà- 
nà-sani ‘feel regret’ (do if only-I had-known), yi dariya ‘laugh’ (do laughter), 
yi farin ciki ‘be happy’ (do white.of stomach), yi fushi ‘be angry’, yi hasadà 
‘envy’, yi kwadayi ‘feel craving/desire’, yi màmakl ‘be surprised’, yi murnà ‘be 
pleased’, yi nadama ‘feel regret/remorse’, yi sha’awa ‘desire, admire, be 


interested in’, yi shakka ‘doubt’ 


With psych-verbs an overt object is usually sociative or genitival: 


zân yi farin ciki (dà ganinka) TII be happy (to see you)’ 
(...do happiness (with seeing.of you)) 

kar ki yi fushi (dà ni) ‘don’t get angry (with me)’ 
(...do anger (with me)) 

ya yi mamakina ‘he was amazed at me’ 

(...did amazement.of.me) 

ya yi sha’awarta 

‘he desired her’ (...did desire.of.her) 

ina shakkàr làbarinsü Tm doubtful about their story’ 


(...doubt.of story.their) 
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"Weather-verbs" typically consist of yi + an abstract noun of sensory quality, 
e.g. garl ya yi sanyi/zafi yáu ‘the weather (town) is cold/hot today’ (...did 
cold/heat...). 

Many phrasal psych-verbs consist of the verb ji ‘feel’ + sensory noun, 


sometimes as an alternative to yl, e.g. 


ji cīwò ‘hurt, feel pain’, ji dad ‘enjoy’ (feel pleasure), ji haushi ‘feel angry’, ji 
kishi ‘feel strong need’, ji kunya ‘be ashamed/embarrassed’, ji Kawa ‘feel 
desire/yearning’, ji Kishirwa ‘be thirsty’, ji Ryàma ‘feel aversion’, ji nishadi ‘feel 
pleasure’, ji tàkáici ‘feel indignation/irritation’, ji tausayi ‘feel pity’, ji tsoro 


‘fear’, ji yunwa ‘feel hungry’, ji zafi ‘feel pain/anger’ (feel heat) 


Note too idiomatic ji gari ‘feel the pinch’ (feel town), ji jiki ‘feel out of sorts’ 
(feel body), and the fixed phrasal verb ji Kai ‘have mercy on’ (said after death), 
e.g. Allah ya ji Kansa ‘may God have mercy on him’. Examples (with overt 
genitival objects): 


na ji dadin wasan ‘I enjoyed the game’ 

wallahi ina jin gari ‘Tm really feeling the pinch’ 

ba kya jin kunya? ‘aren’t you ashamed?’ 

ina jin yunwa/Kishirwa sosai Tm feeling really hungry/thirsty' 
ya ji tausayina ‘he felt pity for me’ 

ba na jin tsóron ’yan-sanda Tm not afraid of the police’ 


(See $13:4.2 for phrasal verbs governing clausal complements.) 
3.6. Sociative verbs (verb + preposition dà ‘with’) 


Sociative verbs ("soc-verbs") have the complex constituent structure lexical verb 
plus the sociative preposition da ‘with’, and the following da-headed NP is 
analyzable as a prepositional object. Soc-verb constructions thus have the 
configuration Vsoc [dà NP]pp, and a pronoun object takes the independent 
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form. (In this way soc-verbs differ from efferential gr5 verbs (see $3.2 and 
$7:3.2), where the dà element is more closely connected to the stem and which 
have the formal structure [V-da]y + NP (though see Abdoulaye 1992 for a 
different analysis). Because the prepositional NP is part of an adverbial 
complement, the soc-verb stem assumes the morphological A-form appropriate 


to this (zero-object) environment, e.g. (grsl and 4 soc-verbs): 


kin hütà dà wàhalà ‘you're free of trouble’ (grlsoc) 
na jimà dà zuwa Tve been here for some time’ (grlsoc) 
1sg.PF spend time with come.VN 


na amince dà ita ' trust her' (gr4soc) 


Grades 1 and 4 verbs convert to an inflectional weak verbal noun with the A- 


context suffix - wa in nonfinite environments: 


sunà ganawa da jana (< grlsoc gana da) 

‘they are having a private chat with each other’ 

yana wucewa da kaya ‘he’s taking the goods in’ (« gr4soc wucé dà) 

ya farà sabàwà dà mu ‘he’s started to get used to us’ (< grlsoc saba dà) 
Note too the strong grO and 3 verbal nouns in: 

suna yi da ita ‘they are slandering her’ (< grOsoc yi(i) da) 


tana külà dà yaron ‘she’s looking after the boy’ (< gr3soc ktla da) 


Soc-verbs can be built on underlying transitive or intransitive verbs in all 
grades except the exclusively transitive gr2 and gr5, e.g. dace dà v4soc ‘suit, be 
appropriate for’ < dacé v4intr ‘be appropriate’, had'à da v1soc ‘include’ < hada 
vitr ‘join’, ji(i) da vOsoc ‘feel about, be fond of < ji vOtr ‘feel’. Intransitive- 
based soc-verbs (including reciprocal verbs), e.g. those built on grades 3 and 7 
stems, involve a 1 — 2-place valency increase when they are extended with the 
(transitive) preposition dà, e.g. (2-place) lüra dà v3soc ‘take notice of, look 
after’ < (1-place) lüra v3intr ‘take notice’, (2-place) rabu dà v7soc ‘separate 
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from, divorce’ « (1-place) ràbu v7intr ‘separate, divorce’. With some underlying 


grl transitive verbs, the complex soc-verb forms a (near) synonymous doublet: 


grlsoc ka aika dà e-mail? = grl ka aikà e-mail? 


‘did you send an e-mail?’ 


erlsoc ka tuna da Audü? grl ka tuna Auda? 


‘do you remember Audu?' 


grlsoc ta manta dà labarin = grl ta manta làbarin 


‘she’s forgotten the story’ 


A number of phrasal verbs—normally formed with the general verb yi ‘do’ + 
dynamic noun or ideophone (§3.7)—also operate da-extended soc-verbs, e.g. 
mun yi arbà da sū ‘we met them unexpectedly’, zân yi magana da ita TII 
speak with her’, sun yi tir dà shi ‘they rejected/were annoyed with him’. Some 
deverbal statives can also take a sociative object, e.g. yanà riRe dà jaka ‘he was 
holding a bag’ (§15:2.1.5). Other common soc-verbs include: 


Verb stem + da 
Hullo da ‘come out with, introduce’, cé da ‘call (name)’, damu da ‘be bothered 
with’, fita da ‘take out’, gaisa da ‘exchange greetings with’, gàji da ‘tire of’, 
gama da ‘finish with’, gamsu da ‘be satisfied/pleased with’, gamu da ‘meet 
with’, gwabza da ‘clash with’, hadu da ‘meet with’, ha&urà da ‘give up on’, 
kamu da ‘be infected with/go down with’, kara da ‘collide/clash with’, koma da 
‘return sth.’, kula da ‘pay attention to, care for’ (= gr3soc kula da), Kara da 
‘add, do more’, san da ‘know about’ (< sani ‘know’), shaKu da ‘be close friends 
with’, tafi da ‘take away’, yaba da ‘praise’, yarda da ‘agree with, accept’, zó da 


‘come with, bring’ 


Phrasal verb + da 
ci gaba da ‘proceed, continue with’, sha bambam da ‘be different from’, yi 


amfani da ‘make use of’, yi bifis dà ‘ignore completely’, yi kama da ‘look like’, 
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yi na'àm da ‘accept, support’, yi shirt da ‘be on good terms with’, yi watsi da 


‘reject, throw away’ 


In general, the da occurring as the prep. with complex sociative verbs cannot 
be pied-piped. However, a few soc-verbs do allow fronting of the whole [da 
NP ]pp (unlike gr5 efferentials), e.g. (wh- and focus-expressions) da wa suka 
gwabzà?—dà dalibai né suka gwabza ‘whom did they clash with?—it was 
with the students they clashed'. The dà can be left in situ, however, with a 
resumptive pronoun (preferred), e.g. wa suka gwabza dà sü?— dàlibai né 
suka gwabza da sū. (Sociative PPs and comitative/instrumental dà-headed PPs 
are not syntactically identical however, see Newman 2000: chap. 75.) With gr5 
efferential verbs, the dà formative does not surface following movement, e.g. mé 
kikà koyar? ‘what did you teach?'. 

Some soc-verbs can function as 3-place verbs and take an overt indirect object 
with the structure [verb + 1.0. + dà + NP]: 


ta yi wa mijintà wàtsi dà kayansa ‘she threw out her husband’s things’ 
3f.PF do IOM husband.of.3f throwing with things.of.3m 
ka kula mini da motàta! ‘look after my car for me!’ 


2m.SJN look after IOM.1sg with car.of.1sg 


(Cf. the common gr5 structure sunà sayar wa dà Ifaki makamai ‘they are 
selling weapons to Iraq’, with the different constituent order [verb + IOM + da + 
recipient indirect object NP].) 


4. Imperative 
As a grammatical category, the Imperative is handled in this chapter along with 


other simple sentence types such as declaratives and interrogatives. Imperatives 


are verb forms occurring in finite sentences, but differ from verbal declarative 
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sentences in that they lack the normally obligatory person-aspect complex (PAC), 
i.e. both the subject-agreement pronoun and TAM-marker are missing. Imperative 
formations are extremely elaborate, with considerable idiolectal and dialectal 
variation. For various treatments see: Abraham (1959b), Jaggar (1982, 1992a: 
93-98), Newman (1990: 121-31, 2000: chap. 37), Newman & Jaggar (1989a: 
229-31), Parsons (1981: 151ff.), and Wolff (1993: 410-11). 

Imperatives are generated by an inflectional mechanism which maps a 
canonical left-spreading LH tone melody onto the underlying verb (basic or 
derived), thereby eclipsing its lexical tones, e.g. LH tashi! ‘get up!’ (cf. tashi ‘get 
up’), LH kàwo! ‘bring (it)! (cf. kaw6 ‘bring’), zauna! ‘sit down!’ (cf. zauna 
‘sit down’), LH bud ta! ‘open it!’ (cf. büdé ‘open’), LH miK6 mini gishiri! 
‘pass me the salt!’ (cf. m1KO ‘pass’), LLH karanta! ‘read (itb)! (cf. karànta 
‘read’), LLH nànnémo su! ‘keep looking for them!’ (cf. nannémo ‘look for 
(repeatedly)’). An all L tone pattern is also possible (see below for details). In all 
the above examples, the verb forms are overtly marked for the Imperative mood 
but not for person, gender or number. Although segmentally identical to the 
source verb in most cases, in specifiable contexts the final vowel of the 
Imperative can also change (with verbs in grades 2 and 3). 

Imperatives occur in the same morphosyntactic frames as the corresponding 
declarative verb forms, but are restricted to expressing affirmative, singular- 
addressee directives. The omitted subject is the second person singular pronoun 
‘you (m./f.)’ which shows up in subsequent reflexives, anaphoric pronouns, and 
verbal clauses with a hortative Subjunctive TAM (see below for various 
examples). Imperative verbs are typically dynamic and are generally used to 
express strong illocutionary forces such as orders, commands and warnings— 
other illocutionary acts, including requests, overt singular and plural addressees, 
and negative-prohibitive directives (all persons), are expressed by the 
Subjunctive TAM ($6:11).? (Although the Subjunctive is regularly claimed to be 


2The Imperative can also occur in more marked stylistic contexts, e.g. fad'a wajen wannàn 
malami, gangara wajen wannan ‘he would drop in on this teacher, and call in on that one’ 
(lit. fall on!...descend on!..., < fad'à grl and gangàrà gr1), where the Imperatives are used to 
make the descriptive habitual events appear more vivid. 
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less forceful/abrupt, etc. than the Imperative, the semantic-pragmatic distinction 


between the two modal categories is not always clear.) 
4.1. LH tone Imperatives 


The basic LH tone pattern occurs across the spectrum of verb grades (0-7) and is 
attested in all four (A-D form) morphosyntactic environments (underlying non- 
Imperative A-form verbs are provided in parentheses and repeated for 
convenience). Grade-specific departures from the canonical tone rule are noted 


and discussed, and the occurring forms are presented by grade (grl, gr2, etc.). 


4.1.1. LH Imperative (zero object) A-form 
The canonical LH melody occurs in all grades when there is no (in)direct object 
following the Imperative verb stem, either because the verb is intransitive or 


because the subcategorized object of a transitive verb is omitted. 


Grade 1 (transitive and intransitive) 
zauna mana! ‘sit down then!’ (< zauna gr1) 
(mana ‘then, of course’ is an emphatic exclamatory particle often used 


postpositionally with Imperatives) 


duba ki gani! ‘look and see!’ (< dübà gr1) 
karànta da kánki! ‘read (it) yourself!’ (< karànta grl) 
shimfida mù gani! ‘spread (it) out so we can see!’ (< shimfidà gr1) 


Grade 2 (transitive) | 

Gr2 verbs exhibit the most elaborate morphology in the Imperative. In addition to 
the regular LH tone pattern, the A-form Imperative uses a special inflectional 
suffix -i (probably an archaic Imperative marker which is homophonous with the 


underlying final -i pre-NP object C-form of gr2 verbs).? Examples: 


Note too the final -i suffix on the Imperative form of the grl verb kwánta ‘lie down’ as 
evidenced in the compound temporal connector phrase kwanci-taàshi ‘gradually, day by day, in 
time’ (lit. lie down!-get up!)’, and also in the compound NP shigi-da-fici ‘going in and out, 
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t6, dauki! ‘OK, take (it)!’ (« dauka gr2) 

bari mana! ‘stop (it) then!’ (< bari gr2*) 

fadi mù ji! ‘say (it) and let's hear (it)! (< fad'a/fadi gr2) 
kar6i! ‘take (it)! (< karba gr2) 

saki! ‘release (it)! (< saki gr2) 

sàyi mànà! ‘buy (it) then!’ (< saya gr2) 

tambayi mu ji! ‘ask and let's hear (it) (< tàmbayà gr2) 


Grade 3 (intransitive) 


Disyllabic gr3 verbs, including HH gr3a and gr3b verbs, display the regular LH 
tonal melody in the Imperative, with LH imposition applying vacuously with 
lexical LH gr3 stems. Examples: 


fita mana! ‘go out then!’ (« fita gr3) 

sàuka làfiyà! 'safe journey (arrive safely)" (« sauka gr3) 
Buya! ‘hide!’ (< Biya gr3a) 

kwana lafiyà! ‘sleep well!’ (< kwana gr3a) 

tüba ga Allah! ‘repent before God!’ (< tüba gr3a) 

gudu can! ‘run over there!’ (< gudu gr3b) 

tashi! ‘set up!’ (< tashi gr3b) 

tafi daga nan! ‘get away from here!’ (« tàfi gr3*) 


Polysyllabic (L)LHL tone gr3 verbs display a variety of patterns in the 
Imperative. Many SH speakers simply use the underlying lexical (L)LHL form 


of the base verb without a subject-agreement pronoun. Examples: 


dangana gà Allah kawai! ‘just depend on God" (« dangana gr3) 


immigration’ (= Imperatives of gr3 shiga ‘go in’ and fita ‘go out’). Newman (2000: chap. 37) 
doubts whether the final -i is a fossilized Imperative suffix, and prefers to analyze LH final -i 
Imperatives as simply representing the underlying base form of gr2 verbs (identical with the 
pre-object C-form). Final -à A-form gr2 Imperatives are also attested, presumably the same 
final -à forms used in normal declarative sentences with no overt object, e.g. dauka! ‘take 
(it)!’, tambaya mu ji! ‘ask and let's hear (it), though these are restricted in their distribution. 
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hakura da abin! ‘be patient with/accept the matter!’ (< haKura gr3) 


musulanta! ‘become a Muslim!’ (< müsülantà gr3) 


For some speakers, however, the expected LH pattern is acceptable: 


dàngàna ga Allah kawai! ‘just depend on God!’ 
haKura dà abin! ‘be patient with/accept the matter!’ 


musulanta! ‘become a Muslim!’ 
Final -i Imperatives (as with gr2) have also been reported, e.g. haKuri! ‘be 
patient!’, zaburi! ‘jump up!’ (< zabura gr3), but their synchronic status and 


distribution are unclear. 


Grade 4 (transitive and intransitive) 


t6, bude! ‘OK, open (it)! (< büdé gr4) 
hüce dai! ‘just calm down" (< hücé gr4) 
àjiye nán! ‘put (it) down here!’ (« ajiye gr4) 


Grade 5 (efferential) 
mayar mana! ‘return (it) then!’ (< mayar gr5) 


sàyar! ‘sell Gat)!’ (< sayaf gr5) 


Grade 6 (transitive and intransitive) 


tó, kàwo! ‘OK, bring (it)!’ (< kaw6 gr6) 
shigo! ‘come in!’ (< shigo gr6) 
dàddàuko! ‘bring (them all)" (< dad dauko gr6) 


Grade 7 (intransitive) 
Affected-subject passive gr7 Imperatives are felt to be unnatural, or at best highly 


stylistic, and as a rule only gr7 Imperatives with prepositional objects are freely 
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encountered, including da-marked sociative verbs (see $4.1.2). The LH tone rule 


applies vacuously with LH gr7 verbs. Examples: 


rabu da shi! ‘ignore him/have nothing to do with him!’ 
(< rabu da gr/soc) 


himmantu ga aikinka! ‘concentrate on your work!’ (« himmantu gr7) 
g y g 


4.1.2. Imperatives of sociative verbs (= LH A-form + dà + NP) 

Sociative verbs (§3.8) consist of the non-object A-form of a verb, often a simple 
transitive or intransitive stem, extended with the sociative preposition dà ‘with’. 
Complex sociative verbs take an obligatory prepositional object, plus an optional 
indirect object depending upon the verb. In the Imperative, the disyllabic verb 


stem displays the LH pattern characteristic of A-position forms: 


àikā masa da takàrdár! ‘send him the letter!’ (< aikà dà < aika gr1) 


manta dà ita! ‘forget her!’ (< manta dà < manta grl) 
fita dà sū! ‘take them out!’ (< fita dà < fìta gr3) 

tafi dà su! ‘take them away!’ (« tàfi dà « tafi gr3*) 
shigó dà kayán! ‘bring the stuff in!’ (< shigo dà < shigo gr6) 


4.1.3. | LH Imperative B-form (with pronoun direct object) 
In this environment the tone of the direct object pronoun can vary (see below). 


(Intransitive grade 3 and 7 verbs do not operate a B-form or C-form.) 


Grade 1 


With gril (and gr4) LH Imperatives, the strong direct object pronoun appears 
with its lexical H tone: 


manta ta! ‘forget her!’ (< manta grl) 
taya ni! ‘help me!’ (< taya grl) 
karanta ta! ‘read it!’ (< karànta grl) 


shimfida su! ‘spread them out!’ (< shimfida gr1) 
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Grade 2 

In gr2 B-form Imperatives, the final syllable of the Imperative stem varies before 
the enclitic direct object pronoun. In one common variant, the weak pronoun first 
attaches to the gr2 final -é B-form and then the canonical LH tonal configuration 
is superimposed on the fused (orthographically separate) output. (Pronoun- 


incorporation also takes place with monosyllabic grO Imperatives, $4.3.) 


Examples: 
dübé-ni! look at me!’ (< dübà gr2) 
sàyé-shi! ‘buy it!’ (« saya gr2) 
saké-mu! ‘release us!’ (< saki gr2) 
taimaké-su! ‘help them!’ (« tàimakà gr2) 
tàmbàyé-ta! ‘ask her!’ (« tambaya gr2) 


Unusually, some speakers have a short -e B-form in the Imperative, e.g. dübe- 
ni! ‘look at me!’, sàye-shi! ‘buy it", sake-mu! ‘release us!’, taimake-su! ‘help 
them!’, tambaye-ta! ‘ask her!’. This idiosyncratic short vowel allomorph is the 
only known exception to the morphophonemic requirement that the final syllable 
of any element be bimoraic (heavy) before a direct object pronoun. 

Another B-form variant in the Imperative suffixes either -ar or (more 
commonly) -aC to the gr2 verb stem, where C is a copy of the initial consonant 
of the incorporated pronoun. (For present purposes, I am treating the -aC 
alternant as a variant of final -ař, and a diachronic relationship between -ai/-aC 


and the final -à form noted below cannot be ruled out.) Examples: 


dàukàr-ta! = dàukat-ta! ‘take it (« daukà gr2) 
harbar-shi! = harbash-shi! ‘shoot it (< harba gr2) 
sakar-ni! = sakan-ni! ‘let me go!’ (< saki gr2) 


tambayar-ta! = tambayat-ta! ‘ask her!’ (< tambaya gr2) 


The geminate Imperative is also attested with HH CiCa gr0 verbs, e.g. biyan-ni 


yanzu! ‘pay me now!’ and is reported for declarative gr2 verbs in the Ader 
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dialect (with the same LH tone pattern!), e.g. ya bugat-ta ‘he hit her’ (Caron 
1991). Also documented in the literature are gr2 B-form Imperatives with final 
-à, e.g. dàukà-ta! ‘take it!’, hàrbà-shi! ‘shoot it, saka-ni ‘let me gol’, 


tambaya-ta! ‘ask her! 


Grade 4 (transitive) 
Like grl, transitive gr4 LH Imperative verbs preserve the intrinsically H tone 


strong direct object pronoun: 


budé ta! ‘open it!’ (< büdé gr4) 
Ryàle shi! ‘ignore him" (< Kyalé gr4) 
ajiyé ta nan! ‘put it down here!’ (< ajiye gr4) 


Grade 5 (efferential) 
Both the full -ar (+ independent pronoun) gr5 verb and -shé (+ direct object 


pronoun) gr5 variant take the LH Imperative pattern before a pronoun: 


kwantar da ita! lay her down! (« kwantar (dà) gr5) 
mayar da shi! ‘return it!’ (< mayaf (da) gr5) 

sayar da ita! ‘sell it" (« sayar (da) gr5) 

karantar da su! ‘teach them!’ (< karantar (da) gr5) 


Although the special -shé gr5 B-forms are only marginal in SH, they can occur 
in the Imperative with the LH melody on the stem, followed by the L tone direct 


object pronoun: 


fisshe su! ‘take them out!’ (cf. ya fisshé sù ‘he took them out’) 
gaishe su! ‘greet them!’ (cf. ya gaishe sü ‘he greeted them’) 
maishé shi! ‘return it!’ (cf. ya maishé shi ‘he returned it’) 
saishé ta! ‘sell it" (cf. ya saishé ta ‘he sold it’) 


With -she gr5 verbs, some (but not all) speakers also allow the same B-form 


Imperative formation common with gr2 verbs, i.e. imposition of LH tones 
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following cliticization of the weak object pronoun, e.g. gàishé-su!, màishé-shi!, 
etc. (further underlining the identity of the two final -ë verbal B-forms). 

Truncated gr5 verbs such as mai da ‘return, take back’ (</= mayar dà), sai 
da ‘sell’ (</= sayar da), and ta da ‘raise up’ (</= tayar dà) normally preserve 
the initial L tone on the stem before a (pro)nominal object in the Imperative, e.g. 
mai dà shi! ‘take it back!’, sài dà ita/motàr! ‘sell it/the car!’, ta da sū! ‘lift them 
up!’. (See $4.3, however, for H tone clipped variants patterning with 
monoverbs. ) 


Grade 6 (transitive) 


With gr6 verbs the basic LH pattern is simply imposed on the Imperative stem: 


dàuko ta! ‘bring it!’ (< dauko gr6) 
kawo sù! ‘bring them!’ (< kawo gr6) 


kàrànto shi don Allah! ‘read it please!’ (< karanto gr6) 


4.1.4. LH Imperative C-form (with noun direct object) 
Grades 1 and 4 Imperative verbs usually appear with LL tone in the C-position 
before NP direct objects (see $4.2). 


Grade 2 (= LH pattern) 
Gr2 LH Imperatives appear with their lexical final -i C-form. (Its phonological 


identity with the A-form -i inflectional Imperative suffix is probably accidental.) 


Examples: 
dauki naka! ‘take yours!’ (« dauka gr2) 
sàyi rigár mana! ‘buy the gown then!’ (« saya gr2) 
fadi wannan! ‘say this!’ (< fada/fadi gr2) 
taimaki yárán! ‘help the children!’ (< taimaka gr2) 
tambayi malaminka! ‘ask your teacher!’ (< tambaya gr2) 


Grade 5 (= LH pattern) 


kwàntar dà hankalinki! ‘set your mind at rest!’ (< kwantar (da) gr5) 
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mayafr da littafin! ‘return the book" (< mayar (da) gr5) 
sayar dà motàr! ‘sell the car!’ (« sayar (dà) gr5) 
kàràntar dà dàlibán! ‘teach the students!’ (< karantar (da) gr5) 


Grade 6 (2 LH pattern) 


jéfoó Rwallón! ‘throw the ball here!’ (< jéfo gr6) 
kawo kudi! ‘hand over the money!’ (< kàwo gr6) 
miK6 gishiri! ‘pass the salt!’ (« miK6 gr6) 

kakkawo rigunan! ‘bring all the gowns!’ (< kakkàwo gr6) 


4.1.5. LH Imperative D-form (with indirect object) 

Pre-indirect object D-form Imperatives display the paradigmatic LH tone pattern 
on the verb stem, though LL is encountered before nominal indirect objects, and 
is described here alongside the basic LH melody. With the exception of grade 7, 


D-form verbs in all grades can occur in the Imperative. 


Grades 1, 4 and 6 (LH [+ pronoun 1.0.], LH/LL [+ noun 1.0. ]) 

Grades 1 and 4 (as elsewhere) and grade 6 verbs pattern together in the D-form 
Imperative, where the tone on the stem is determined by the form of the 
immediately following indirect object—canonical LH if it is a pronoun, and either 
LH or LL if it is anoun. The LH variant is felt by some to be semantically more 
insistent/forceful (for more details and discussion see Imperatives of 


monosyllabic verbs, §4.3). Examples: 


LH [+ pronoun indirect object] 


raba musi goro! ‘share out the kolanuts to them!’ (< raba gr1) 
karanta mata takardár! ‘read the letter to her!’ (< kařàntā grl1) 
shimfidà masa tabarma! ‘spread out the mat for him!’ (< shimfidà gr1) 
kashé musi fitila! ‘put out the light for them!’ (< kashé gr4) 
dauko masa kaya! ‘bring the stuff to him!’ (< dauko gr6) 
gütsüro musü tuwo! ‘break off some tuwo (food) for them!’ 


(< gutsuro egr6) 
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LH or LL [+ noun indirect object] 


raba/raba wa jàma'à goró! ‘share out the kolanuts to the people!’ 


karanta/karanta wa Halima takafdaf! ‘read the letter to Halima!’ 


kashé/kashé wa yárán fitilà! ‘put out the light for the children!’ 

shimfidà/shimfidà wa bak6n tabarma! ‘spread out the mat for the guest!’ 

dàukó/dàukó wa Musa kaya! ‘bring the stuff to Musa!’ 

gütsüró/gütsüró wa bakin tuwo! ‘break off some tuwo for the guests!’ 
Grade 2 


When gr2 Imperatives appear before indirect objects, the LH melody is imposed 
on whatever subcategorized D-form is selected by the gr2 verb in question, 1.e. 
applicative -à and/or D-suffix -ař (often with assimilation of the -f to the 


following consonant). Examples: 


dàukar wa tsohonkà kaya mana! ‘take the loads for your father then!’ 

(< dauka gr2) 

fada mini gaskiya! ‘tell me the truth!’ (< fada/fadi gr2) 
zaba/zabaf wa matarka daya! ‘choose one for your wife!’ (< zàDà gr2) 
tambaya/tambayam mini ita! ‘ask her for me!’ (< tambaya gr2) 


The LH and all L Imperative formations possible with grs1, 4, and 6 are also 


attested with final -à applicative verbs before an NP indirect object: 


néma/néma wa Mamman aiki! ‘look for a job for Mamman! (< néma gr2) 
rófa/roófà wa àbokinkà kudi! ‘beg for money for your friend!’ (< rófà gr2) 


zaha/zaba wa matarka daya! ‘choose one for your wife! (< zaba gr2) 


Grade 3 (= LH pattern) 
Grade 3 verbs select the same derivational pre-indirect object forms as grade 2: 


fitam min gidana! ‘get out of my house!’ (< fita gr3) 
tübar wa malaminka! ‘apologize to (repent for) your teacher!’ 


(< tuba gr3a) 
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haktra/haktram masa! ‘be patient with him!’ (< hà&urà gr3) 


Grade 5 (= LH pattern) 
kwantar masa dà hankali! ‘calm him down!’ (< kwantar (da) gr5) 
mayar wa Dauda da littafin! ‘return the book to Dauda!’ (< mayaf (dà) gr5) 


sàyaf mini dà motar! ‘sell the car for me!’ (« sayar (dà) gr5) 
4.2. All L tone Imperatives (grades 1 and 4 C-forms) 
Transitive grade 1 (always) and grade 4 verbs (optionally) both have a short final 


vowel C-form before direct object NPs, and are atypical in that they have an all L 


Imperative tone pattern in this environment: 


dàfà àbincín! ‘cook the food!’ (< dafa gr1) 

karanta takardar! ‘read the letter!’ (< karànta grl) 

riké wannan! ‘hold this!’ (< riké gr4) 

àjiye rigarkà nan! ‘put your coat down here!’ (« ajiye gr4) 


(LH tone C-position variants have also been sporadically reported, e.g. dàfa 
abincin!, kàrànta takàrdár!, but their distribution is unclear.) 

With grade 4 verbs, those speakers who allow/prefer a long final -e C-form 
before noun direct objects utilize the prototypical LH pattern, e.g. ri&e wannan!, 
àjiye rigarkà nán!, shanyé ruwán maza-maza! ‘drink up the water quickly!’ 
(« shánye gr4). 


4.3. Imperatives of monosyllabic verbs 


The following categories of monosyllabic verbs display similar, distinctive tonal 
characteristics in the Imperative: (a) true grO CV(V) monoverbs, e.g. ci ‘eat’, sha 
‘drink’; (b) homotonic HH final -a (gr0) CiCa verbs, e.g. jira ‘wait for’; and (c) 
monosyllabic verbs including clipped forms of disyllabic gr2 verbs, e.g. dau « 
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dauka ‘take’, and of gr5 verbs, e.g. ka dà < kàyar dà ‘knock down’, in 
addition to miscellaneous synchronic pseudo-monoverbs deriving from original 
disyllabic verbs, e.g. kai ‘take, reach’ (?« *kaya gr1), sá ‘put, place’ (« saka 
grl), cé ‘say, tell’ (< cané gr4), hau ‘climb, mount, go up’ (< *hawa gr3). A 
considerable amount of internal analogic levelling has taken place within the 
domain of monosyllabic Imperatives, especially final -à verbs, with the result that 
a number of coexisting variants are synchronically, though not universally, 
encountered. 


4.3.1. | A-form (zero object) Imperative = H tone 
When no object follows, e.g. transitive verbs with non-overt objects or 
intransitive motion verbs with or without goal locatives, monosyllabic verbs have 


H tone in the Imperative: 


ci! ‘eat!’ (< ci grO) 

ji mana! ‘listen then!’ (< ji grO) 

ja! ‘pull!’ (< ja grO) 

sha! ‘drink!’ (< sha gr0) 

jé mana! ‘go then!’ (< je gr0*) 

Z0 nan! ‘come here!’ (< ZO gr0*) 

hau mu tafi! ‘get on and let's go!’ (< hau gr0*) 
sa mana! ‘put (it) on then!’ (< sa gr1*) 


The surface H tone on the above A-form monosyllabic Imperative stems, as well 
as on the C- and D-forms ($$4.3.3, 4.3.4), is analyzable as the output of the 
assignment of the paradigmatic LH Imperative melody, via an independently- 


motivated rule which simplifies a combination contour LH = R(ise) on a single 
syllable to a level H, e.g. (Imperative) LH ci — R ci — surface H /ci/, LH sha > 


R shaa — surface H /sha/, etc. (Cf. the parallel D-form derivation LH bi — R 
bii — surface H /bi/.) An alternative analysis (Newman 2000: chap. 37) would 
impose the underlying LH pattern from right to left, leaving the H tone on the 


single available syllable and eliminating the L tone for lack of a host syllable. 
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Pluractional (reduplicated) monoverbs and disyllabic HH final -à CiCa verbs 
also occur with the all H Imperative pattern, e.g. cicci! ‘eat (them) all!’ (« cicci), 
shassha! ‘drink (it) all" (< shassha), biya mana! ‘pay up then! (< biya gr0), 
jira mana! ‘wait then!’ (< jira gr0). HH -à verbs also display (more commonly) 
the basic unmarked LH pattern, e.g. biya mana!, Jira mana!, where the LH 


spreads over the two tone-bearing syllables. 


4.3.2.  B-form Imperative = LH tone on [verb-pronoun] 
Before pronoun direct objects, monosyllabic verbs pattern with grade 2 verbs— 
the weak clitic pronoun attaches to the verb stem and the paradigmatic LH 


melody then extends over the entire fused outcome. Examples: 


bi-ni! ‘follow me!’ (< bi gr0) 

ci-shi! ‘eat it!’ (< ci grO) 

ji-su mana! ‘just listen to them!’ (< ji grO) 
shà-shi! ‘drink it!’ (< sha gr0) 

bà-ta kudin! ‘sive her the money!’ (< bà gr0*) 
babba-su goro! ‘give them all some kolanuts!’ (< pluractional babba < ba) 
bar-ta! ‘leave it!’ (< bari gr2*) 

d'àu-su! ‘pick them up!’ (« dauka gr2) 
hau-shi! ‘get on it!’ (< hau gr0*) 

kai-ta gida! ‘take her home!’ (< kai gr0*) 
sa-su kân tébür! ‘put them on the table!’ (< sâ gr1*) 


HH final -a verbs again undergo parallel tonal changes in the Imperative, e.g. 
biya-shi! ‘pay him!’, jira-ni à wàje! ‘wait for me outside!’, kira-su! ‘call 
them". Along with some of the pseudo-monosyllabic verbs, they also allow a 
(L)H tone on the non-fused Imperative verb stem, e.g. (LH) biya shi! ‘pay him", 
jira ni a waje! ‘wait for me outside!’, kira su! ‘call them!’, (H) hau shi! ‘get on 
it", kai ta gida! ‘take her home!’, sa su kan tebür! ‘put them on the table! 

For those speakers who allow both the basic fused LH (kài-ta!, sà-su!, etc.) 


verb-pronoun Imperatives and the non-fused (kai ta!, sa su!, etc.) variant with a 
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H tone stem, the two are not synonymous. Although the semantic correlates are 
not easily defined, the fused (kài-ta!, etc.) formation represents the neutral, 
unmarked option, and the non-fused (kai ta!, etc.) H tone stem is more forceful, 
roughly equivalent to the admonitory use of a stressed subject pronoun in 
English directives such as ‘you behave yourself!’, expressing insistence and 


reinforcing the illocutionary force of the command. 


4.3.3. C-form Imperative = H tone 


Before noun direct objects, monosyllabic verbs normally have H tone (< LH) in 


the Imperative: 
bi yaron! ‘follow the boy!’ (< bi gr0) 
ci abinci! ‘eat the food!’ (< ci gr) 
sha ruwan! ‘drink the water!’ (< sha grO) 
sO makwabcinka! ‘love your neighbour!’ (< so gr0*) 
bar motar cikin gareji! ‘leave the car in the garage!’ (< bari gr2*) 
hau kékén! ‘get on the bike!’ (< hau gr0*) 
dau wannan! ‘take this!’ (< dauka gr2) 
sa wannan! ‘put this on!’ (< sa gr1*) 
ba (wa) Musa kaya! ‘give the loads to Musa!’ (< ba (wa) gr0*) 
babba yárán kudi! ‘give money to all the children!’ 


(< pluractional babba, with LH — H Imperative rule applying before 


reduplication) 


As in the A-form (§4.3.1), HH final -à verbs allow either the canonical LH 
pattern or the more restricted/marked HH C-form, e.g. biya (biya) kudin! ‘pay 
the money!’ (< biya gr0), kira (kira) Musa! ‘call Musa!’ (< kira gr0). 

Before a (pro)noun object, truncated gr5 verb stems can be either L or, for 
some speakers, H tone in the Imperative. Because of the morphological similarity 
between short form gr5 verbs, e.g. mai da ‘take back’, and disyllabic gr1 C-form 
verbs, e.g. dafa ‘cook’, where both are HL final -a, short form gr5 verbs behave 


like two-syllable verbs with the da fused, i.e. mai-da, for purposes of the 
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Imperative rule. The output then takes LL tones. (Strictly speaking the 
(pro)nominal argument is not a direct object but is treated as such for present 


purposes.) Examples: 











bi-da su! ‘control them!’ (< bi dà </= biyaf dà) 
ka-da shi! ‘knock him down!’ (< ka da </= kayaf da) 
mai-da motàr gareji! ‘put the car back in the garage!’ 

(< mai dà «/- mayaf da) 

sài-dà motar mana! ‘sell the car then!’ (< sai dà </= sayar da) 





Cf. the monomorphemic H tone Imperative stems which pattern with 


monosyllabic verbs: 


bi da st! ‘control them!’ 

ka da shi! ‘knock him down!’ 

mai dà motàr gareji! *put the car back in the garage! 
sai dà motàr mana! ‘sell the car then!’ 


As in other environments, it is the less common H tone variants which represent 
the marked, semantically more insistent option for those speakers who allow 


both forms, in contrast to the basic, unmarked L tone variants. 


4.3.4. | D-form Imperative = L tone (occasionally H) 
Before indirect (pro)nominal objects, the basic, preferred unmarked Imperative 
stem 1s assigned a L tone, though a more emphatic H tone variant is again 


possible for some speakers: 


bi (also bi) masa Binta! ‘follow Binta for him!’ (< bi gr0) 

yì (also yi) min aikin! ‘do the work for me!’ (< yi gr0) 

ja (also ja) mini igiya! ‘pull the rope for me!’ (< ja grO) 

bar (also bar) mini kudin à banki! ‘leave the money in the bank for me!’ 


(« bari gr2*) 
kai (also kai) wa malàminkà wannan! 


‘take this to your teacher!’ (< kai gr0*) 
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dau (also dau) wa tsohonka kaya! 

‘take the loads for your father!’ (< dauka gr2) 
sam (also sam) mini goró! 

‘sive me some kolanut!’ (< sàmü gr2) 

biyà (also biyà) mín! 


‘pay for me!’ (< biya grO) 


4.4. Special Imperatives ‘come!’ and ‘go!’ 


Finally, there are two high-frequency motion-verb Imperatives built on 
monosyllabic stems—jé-ka! (m), jé-ki! (f), jé-ku! (pl) ‘be off with you!’, and 
ya-ka! (m), ya-ki! (f), ya-ku! (pl) ‘come!’. The jé-ka! etc. construction is made 
up of the monosyllabic verb je 'go' plus a fused intransitive copy pronoun with 
the standard LH Imperative pattern imposed on the outcome. (It could also be 
plausibly analyzed as a L tone Imperative stem + lexically H tone pronoun.) The 
tonally aberrant ya-ka! etc. formation is composed of a suppletive verb stem ya- 
plus a L tone enclitic pronoun (Newman 1980a). Both constructions are 


anomalous in permitting 2nd person plural Imperative forms for some speakers. 


5. Negation of Verbal Clauses (= bà(a) VP ba) 


This section looks at those verbal clauses which use the discontinuous negative 
markers bà(a)...ba. (See below for negation of non-verbal equational ($6.1.1) 
and existential (86.1.3) predicates, and $6:11 for the special prohibitive marker 
kada used to negate Subjunctive TAM clauses.) Negation of verb phrases in 
declarative tensed clauses is performed in most TAMs by the negative clausal 
operators ba(a)...ba, the exception being the Negative Imperfective which uses a 
single initial bà marker ($6:9). The initial preverbal bà(a) marker occurs before 
the person-aspect complex (PAC) but after any overt subject. See also Caron 
(1990), Hill (1976), Newman (19712), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 
49), and Parsons (1981: 292-99). Examples (negative tensed clauses): 
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bà à taba yi masa Karin jini ba 





‘he had never had a blood transfusion’ 


(Neg-Pf, lit. NEG 4pl.PF ever do IOM.3m increase.of blood NEG) 











ba zà sù amince dà wannàn ba ‘they won't agree to this’ (Neg-Fut) 

bà zà ni makaranta yáu ba Tm not going to school today’ (Neg-Allat) 
ba sa dawo ba 'they probably won't return (Neg-Pot) 

bà sukan tafi cóci kullum ba ‘they don't always go to church’ 

(Neg-Hab) 


(Cf. Negative Imperfective ba na són haka ‘I don't like this’ and relevant 
sections in $6 for full PAC paradigms.) 

To confirm a negative question, Hausa uses the affirmative reaction signal i/e 
'yes' in the response, with or without ellipsis of the question material, e.g. 
gwamnati bà tà cé kome ba?—1 (bà tà cé kome ba) 'hasn't the government 


said anything?——-yes (it hasn't said anything)’. 
5.1. Position of the second ...ba 


The second ba element normally occurs at the end of the main clause, following 


any objects and adjunct phrases, e.g. of time, place, instrument, within its scope. 


Examples: 


bà su kafa kwamitin binciké à Ma'aikatar Tsàro ba 

‘they have not set up a committee of investigation at the Ministry of Defence’ 
bà zán gayà masà kome ba ‘I won't tell him anything’ 

bài taba zuwà makaranta ba ‘he has never been to school’ 
‘she doesn't usually go to the library in the late evening’ 


bà à kashé shi dà bindigà ba 'he wasn't killed with a gun' 


Some time and degree adverbs, simple and complex, can occur either before or 


after the second ba with no apparent meaning-difference: 
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malam ba zai gyārà tàkàrdunmü góbe ba 

= malam bà zái gyara tàkàrdunmü ba góbe 

‘the teacher will not mark our papers tomorrow’ 

bài sàmu zuwa yáu ba = bài sàmu zuwa ba yáu 

‘he didn’t manage to come today’ 

ba ka gan shi jiya da yamma ba? = ba ka gan shi ba jiya dà yamma? 
‘didn’t you see him yesterday afternoon?’ 

ba mù fahinci muhimmancinsa sósai ba 

= ba mù fàhinci muhimmancinsa ba sósai 


‘we didn’t understand its importance completely’ 


The negative time adverb tükün(a) ‘(not) yet’ occurs clause-final, e.g. bà à biya 
ma'àikàtà ba tukuna ‘the workers have not been paid yet’. 

Subordinate adverbial clauses outside the scope of the negation occur to the 
right of the second ba: 


matsaldlin ba za sù taba Karéwa ba sai idan an ciré són-züciyà 
‘the problems will never end unless selfishness is eradicated’ 
bài zo ba sabódà rashin lāfiyà 

‘he didn’t come due to illness’ 

bai tàfi ba sai dai ya zauna 

‘he didn’t leave but stayed’ 

ba sù gama aiki ba har rana ta fadi 

‘they hadn’t finished the work even when the sun went down’ 
bàn bà shi aikin ba, dómin nā san halinsa 

‘I didn't give him the job, because I know his character’ 

Cf: bàn bà shi aikin dómin nà san halinsà ba 

‘I didn't give him the job because I know his character’ 


where both VPs fall within the negative scope (see also below). 
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In sentences containing embedded clauses following a root clause in the negative 
(see §13), the second ba is usually placed after the lower clause. Examples (with 


a range of complement-types): 


x 


bà za à hana alhazai sù yi kasuwanci ba 

‘pilgrims will not be prevented from trading’ 

bàn yàrda ka sayi babur ba 

‘I don't agree that you should buy a motorbike’ 

bàn cé wai Musa yana shan giyà ba 

‘I didn't say that Musa drinks alcohol’ 

bàn ji dàdi tà ji ràuni ba 

‘I wasn't happy she'd been injured’ 

bàn yi mamaki da suka fad à jarràbáwa ba 

Tm not surprised that they failed in the exam’ 

bàn dàmu dà na sadu dà ita ba Tm not bothered about meeting her’ 
bà za ka so ka ji wannan làbari ba ‘you won’t want to hear this news’ 
bài cika alkawafrin dà ya yi mata ba 

‘he didn’t keep the promise he made to her’ 

ba za mù Kara ci gàba dà karàntà wannan littafi ba 

‘we won't continue reading this book any more’ 

ban dadé da tashi ba ‘I haven’t been up for long’ 

ba sù riga sun tafi ba ‘they haven't left already’ 

bà nakan sá shi ya sharé ófis kullum ba 


‘I don't have him sweep the office every day’ 


The second ba can be inserted at the end of the higher clause, however, e.g. with 
indirect wh-word questions and negative modal complement-taking expressions. 


Examples: 


bàn san kō wa ya zó ba = bàn sani ba kō wa ya zo 
‘I don't know who came’ 
ban tabbata ko nawa za su saya ba = bàn tabbàtà ba kō nawa za sù saya 


‘Tm not sure how much they will buy (it) for 
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bài kàmatà Mamman ya bar aikinsa ba 
= bài kamata ba Mamman ya bar aikinsa 

‘it is not right that Mamman should give up his job’ 

bà abin kunya ne mütüm ya yi magana da sürükansà ba 
= bà abin kunya ba né mütüm ya yi magana da sürükansà 
‘it is not shameful for a person to speak to his in-laws’ 


(= negated non-verbal equational) 


If both the higher and lower clauses are negated, the S-final second ba functions 


as the closing negative operator for both clauses: 


bà ni né na sâ Halima bà ta shiga jami’a ba 








‘it wasn't me who got Halima not to enter university’ 


bàn cé bài cika alkawarinsa ba 





‘I didn’t say he hadn't kept his promise’ 





bà za mù dauki daàlibin dà bài iyà Ingilishi ba 

"we won't take a student who can't speak English' 

Note too: dalibin dà bài iyà Ingilishi ba bà zai iyà shigà wannàn makarantà 
ba 

‘a student who cannot speak English will not be able to enter this school’ 

where the head + modifying relative clause is the sentential subject and with 


juxtaposition of the relative clause-final ba and main clause-initial bà markers. 


The rightmost ba also performs double negating duty if a sequence of 
consecutive VPs is negated: 


ma’aikatan bà sù zo sun kàrfi albashinsu ba 

'the workers didn't come and collect their wages' 

(2 coordinate Negative Perfective...Perfective TAM) 
bà mü je mun kalli fim ba 

‘we didn't go (and) see the film’ (Neg-Pf...Pf) 

bà zái koma gida ya yi aure ba 


‘he won't return home and get married’ (Neg-Fut...Neutral) 
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An entire sentence and its truth value can be bracketed and negated by ba 
(wai)...ba ‘it is not (the case) that...’ (the same markers used to negate equational 
constructions, $6.1.1). The reportative particle wai ‘it is said that, allegedly, etc.’ 
is regularly placed after the initial ba, and the copula né, if used, usually appears 


in clause-final position. Examples (verbal and non-verbal sentences): 


bà wai gwamnati tana sô tà soke zabén ba 





‘it’s not the case that the government wants to cancel the elections’ 


bà na fi són wannàn malami ba né 





‘it’s not the case that I prefer this teacher’ 

bà wai Musa yanà dà wáuta ba né 

‘it’s not that Musa is stupid’ 

bà yakàn yi aikin hajji kullum ba né 

‘it’s not that he goes on the hajj pilgrimage always’ 
ba wai Kànde cé matata ba 


‘it’s not that Kande is my wife’ 


The sentence within the scope of the sentential ba wai...ba negation can itself be 
negative, and the final ba again performs double duty in those TAMs requiring a 


second ba in the negative. Examples: 


wai ba mù ji dadi ba né 


tv 


ba 
‘it’s not that we didn't enjoy ourselves’ 

ba wai ba ya són mifa mulki ba né 

‘it’s not that he doesn't want to hand over power 


bà wai Audü bá shi dà hankàli ba né 





‘it’s not that Audu is not intelligent’ 
bà wai bà zà mü yàrda ba né 

‘it’s not that we won't agree’ 

bà wai babu daki ba né 


‘it’s not that there isn’t a room’ 
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6. Non-verbal Clauses 


Non-verbal clauses express essentially stative notions and are classifiable into 
two major structural types depending upon whether or not they contain a TAM 


element in pre-prédicate position. 


6.1. Non-verbal clauses [-TAM] 


Non-verbal affirmative and negative sentences which do not contain any form of 
TAM include: 


1. Equational and identificational constructions, e.g. ni malami né ‘I am a 
teacher’, Jummai cé ‘it’s Jummai’ (§§6.1.1, 6.1.2). 

2. Existential expressions, e.g. Akwai aiki da yawa ‘there’s lots of work’ 
($6.1.3). 


3. Presentative constructions, e.g. gà kud'n ‘here is the money’ ($6.1.4). 


6.1.1. | Equational (X = Y) and identificational (= Y) sentences 

Equational constructions are non-verbal and have the canonical configuration X 
(subject) + Y (complement) + copula, e.g. [Audü]x [dàraktà]y [ne]cop ‘Audu 
is/was the director’, where the X subject (topic) typically represents old 
information, and the Y complement, predicative NP or adjective, encodes new 
information. The temporal reference-point defaults to present but can be past. 
Predicate adjectives typically express permanent, time-stable properties, e.g. 
[Audü]x [dogo]y [né]cop ‘Audu is tall’ (transient states, e.g. ‘be happy, be 
angry, etc.’ are expressed verbally). The gender/number-sensitive deictic 
morpheme né@/cé/né, related historically to the na/ta/na genitive formatives, 
functions as a straightforward non-verbal copular element.^ Né copies the 


masculine and plural agreement features of the coreferential constituent, 


4The non-verbal copula is also an integral element of almost all (compound) interrogative 
pronouns and determiners, e.g. wane né/mené né wannan? ‘who (m)/what (m) is this?’ (= 
double copula), wàcé yarinya ka gani? ‘which (f) girl did you see?’, wàdànné irin 
kurakurai suka yi? ‘what (pl) kinds of mistakes did they make?’ (see $12:3.1). 
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masculine and plural falling together in this case, ce copies its feminine features, 
and the tone on the copula is polar to that on the preceding syllable, e.g. shi 
Bàhaushé nē ‘he’s a Hausa man’, ita Bahaushiya cé ‘she’s a Hausa woman’, 
si Hausawa né ‘they are Hausa people’. (See also McConvell 1973, 1977, 
Schachter 1966, Tuller 1986, and especially Newman 2000: chap. 23.) Examples 


(with a variety of subject constituents and complement-types): 


[Auda] [dalibi/dogo] [né] ‘Audu is a student/is tall’ 
Audu student/tall COP(m) 

[Kande] [daliba/doguwa] [cé] ‘Kande is a student/is tall’ 
Kande student/tall COP(f) 

[Audi dà Kànde] [dàlibai/dogwàye] [nè] 

Audu and Kande students/tall COP(pl) 

‘Audu and Kande are students/are tall’ 

[wanda ya ràsu] [bàbban muttim] [ne] 

RELPRO(m) 3m.FOC-PF die important.of man COP(m) 

'the one who died was an important man' 

[ita] [matata] [cé] ‘she’s my wife’ 

3f wife.of.1sg COP(f) 

[kai] [wàne] [né]? —[ni] [masinja] [ne] 

2m who(m) COP(m)—1sg messenger COP(m) 

‘who are you?—I’'m the (office) messenger’ 

[wannàn motà] [taka] [ce]? is this car yours?' 


this car of.2m COP(f) 


If there is non-matching of (singular) gender between a subject NP and 
predicate NP (predicate adjectives always copy the gender feature), then the 
subject will normally determine gender selection on the predicate-final copula, 
e.g. [wannan maganalf [shifmé]m [cé]f ‘this matter/claim is nonsense’, [aikin 
Musa]m [sàKà]f [né]m ‘Musa’s work is weaving’. This is by no means an 
absolute rule, however, and variation (uncertainty) may be encountered, 
especially if there is contrastive predicate focus, e.g. [aikin Müsálm [saRà]f 
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[né]m (ba Kira ba) = [aikin Musa]m [saRà]f [ce]f (ba Kira ba) ‘Musa’s work 
is weaving (not smithing)’. In pseudo-cleft sentences, the complement NP 
provides the climax new information and so determines copula gender (not the S- 
initial relativized head), e.g. [[abin]m da také bükatà] [[shinkafal]¢ [cé]]¢ = 
[[abin] dà také bükatà] [[ita]¢ [cé]¢ [shinkafà]]f ‘what she needs is rice’. 
(See §12 for various emphatic-focus constructions and syntactic reordering 
involving equationals. ) 

Identificational constructions are elliptical equational sentences which specify 
the identity of a given referent, and are equivalent to English ‘it’s...’ or ‘they’re...’, 
i.e. with a subject pronoun of some kind. Identificational sentences have the 
structure [predicate + copula], e.g. wané né?—Bala né ‘who is it (m)?— it’s 





Bala’, wacé cé?—Halima cé ‘who is it (f)? —it's Halima’. Further examples are: 


Bàhaushé ne ‘he’s/it’s a Hausa man’ 

Bahaushiya cé  'she's/i's a Hausa woman’ Hausawa né they're Hausas’ 
Nijeriya cé its Nigeria’ Landàn ce it's London’ 
bàbba né it's big’ mányà né 'they're big' 
Karama cé “ts small’ tàwa cé ‘it’s mine’ 

ni né ‘it’s me’ ké cé? ‘is it you?’ 


Negation of equational and identificational constructions is normally local, the 
(NP) ba...ba negators bracketing the non-tensed subject complement, with the 


copula in final position. Examples: 

















babana ba malami ba né ‘my father isn’t a teacher’ 
ita ba yarinyata ba cé ‘she’s not my girlfriend’ 
wannan ba naka ba ne? ‘isn’t this one yours?’ 

shi ba dogó ba né ‘he’s not tall’ 

bà Jummai ba cé it's not Jummai' 

bà sü ba né “ts not them’ 





ba Karama ba cé ‘she’s not small’ 
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babana dà mamata bà 'yan-Nijeriyà ba né 


‘my father and mother are not Nigerians’ 


For some speakers the preferred position for the second ba is clause-final, e.g. 
ba Jummai cé ba ‘it’s not Jummai', bà tàwa cé ba ‘it’s not mine’, shi bà 
malami né ba ‘he’s not a teacher’. 

If the equational or identificational predicate consists of a heavy modifier 
phrase, e.g. posthead adjectival MAI-phrase, relative clause, prepositional phrase, 
or appositional phrase, then it is usually postponed and placed to the right of the 


copula. Examples: 


Bello yaró nē [mai hankàlin gaske] ‘Bello is an exceptionally sensible boy’ 
Bello boy COP(m) with sense.of truly 

malami né [à Jami’ar Landàn] ‘he’s a teacher at London University’ 
teacher COP(m) at University.of London 

wata mōtà ce [dà bà à ta6a ganin irintà ba] 

SID(f) car COP(f) REL NEG 4pl.PF touch see.VN.of kind.of.3f NEG 

‘a car the like of which has never been seen’ 

samari né [irin na zàmàni] ‘they are modern youth’ 


youths COP(pl) kind.of those.of modern time 


When the predicate 1s an adjectival phrase consisting of a simple adjective and 
ideophone, the intensifying ideophone may be postposed, e.g. dókin bafi ne 
[Kirin] ‘the horse is jet-black’ (= dokin bafi Kirin né), rigar nan baka ce 
[wuluk] ‘this gown is jet-black’ (= rigat nan baka wuluk cé). 

Some subtypes of equational expressions occur without the copula in 
constructions involving direct juxtaposition of mainly equivalent-level 
constituents. An overt copula is possible in some cases, and is given in 


parentheses below. These categories include: 


Personal details (e.g. inalienable possession) 
sünana Bala ‘my name is Bala’ 


sünanki Bilki? ‘is your name Bilki?' 
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wannan hawa sünansà daushe 


‘the name of this ride (procession) is daushe’ 


gàrinmü Kano ‘my (our) hometown is Kano’ 
ünguwarsü Galàdanci 'their ward (neighbourhood) is Galadanci' 
sana’ata Kira (c6) ‘my occupation is smithing’ 

aikinà makanikanci (ne) *my job is a mechanic' 

mùkāmìnmù daya (nè) ‘our rank is equal’ 


shèkàrūnā hàmsin dà biyar (né) ‘my age (years) is 55’ 


Times of the day, days of the week/month 


yànzu Karfé bakwai (n6) ‘it’s now 7 o’clock’ 
yáu Jumma’a (ce) 'today is Friday' 
ashé góbe sallà (cë) ‘hey tomorrow is salla (Muslim festival)’ 


yáu àshirin dà takwas gà watàn (ne) 


'today is the 28th of the month' 


Numerals (pronoun-like) 
matana hudu (nè) ‘I have four wives’ 
wives.of.1sg four (COP) 
'ya'yansà àshìřin (né) ‘he has 20 children’ 
children.of.3m 20 (COP) 
idònsà daya (né) yànzu ‘he has one eye now’ 
eye.of.3m one (COP) now 
dalibanmü gómà (né) bana ‘we have 10 students this year’ 


students.of.1pl 10 (COP) this year 


Whereas most interrogative pronouns contain and occur with a copula because 
they are inherently focal elements, the interrogative pronoun wayé (pl su-wayé) 
‘who?’ is unusual in that it can be, and often is, used in equationals without any 
copula, e.g. wayé (ne) dàraktà à nan? ‘who is the director here?', su-wayé 
(ne) à nan bà Amirkawa ba? ‘who here are not Americans?'. 


The copula is also often omitted in fixed equational [X = Y] proverbs: 
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Allah daya, gar! bambam ‘God is one, a town is different’ 

hàRuri maganin zaman düniyà ‘patience is the cure for living in the world’ 
kwadayi mabüdin wahala ‘greed is the path (key) to trouble’ 

dare rigar mügü 'night is the cloak for the evil one' 

jiki magàyi ‘the body is the informer 


(i.e. it tells you how you are feeling) 
kama dà wané bà wane ba (lit. like so-and-so (is) not so-and-so) 


'similarity is not the same as saying two things are identical 


Some exclamations also occur without any copula, e.g. Allah Sarki! ‘Good 
Lord!’ (God (is) King), Magàji bawan Allah! ‘Magaji is a decent man!’ 
(Magaji (1s) servant.of God). 

Emphatic negative phrases, e.g. NPs, which are contrasted with an initial 
corrective focus NP, e.g. a copula-marked cleft, are simply bracketed by the NP 
ba...ba negators with no copula, e.g. Audi ne ya zó, ba Musa ba ‘it was Audu 
who came, not Musa’, mótà ce muka saya, ba bàbür ba ‘it’s a car we bought, 
not a motorbike'. 

Equationals can occur embedded within relative clauses, in which case most 
speakers insert an expletive 3rd person Focus Imperfective-2 TAM, e.g. yake, 
také, immediately after the dà relative marker, followed by an independent 


pronoun, both of which are coreferential with the antecedent head. Examples: 


mütumin pc[dà yaké [shi malami né]] bài kamata ya yi haka ba 
‘a person who is a teacher shouldn't do that’ 
yarinyàr pc[dà take [ita "yar-makaftantà cé]] bài kamata tà yi auré ba 


‘a girl who is a schoolchild shouldn't get married’ 


These speakers thus have a syntactic requirement that relative clauses must 
contain a TAM of some kind and they apply the same rule in existential ($6.1.3) 
and presentative constructions ($6.1.4). It is also possible to use the default 


empty 3m yaké TAM whatever the gender-number of the antecedent, e.g. 
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[yarinyàr]f pc[da [vaké]m [ita ’yaf-makaranta cé]] bài kamata tà yi aure 


ba ‘a girl who is a schoolchild shouldn’t get married’. 


6.1.2.  Identificational and equational sentences with emphatic kè nan 

Identificational, and occasionally equational, NP constructions can also be 
formed with the invariant copular phrase ké nan ‘it/that is’, usually in final 
position (but before any adverbial elements). The more emphatic ké nan is 
composed of the bare Focus Imperfective-1 TAM ké with no agreement pronoun, 
plus the adverb nan 'there' (and though compound-like, is usually written as two 
words). It has a conclusive force to it and is pragmatically stronger than the 
copula ne, e.g. (identificational) Karshen magana ké nan ‘that’s an end to the 
matter’, àl'adàrmü kê nan ‘it’s just our custom’. It can also be used, like nē, to 
emphasize verbal sentences and regularly co-occurs with sai 'then' as a 
conclusive connector in mid-narrative discourse, e.g. ...(shi) kè nan sai... ‘...that 


was that then...'. Examples (identificational, mainly affirmative): 


sarki ké nan ‘it’s the emir’ 
Usman Mühammeéd kè nan daga Kano 


‘that was Usman Muhammed (reporting) from Kano’ 


halinsa ké nan ‘that’s just his character’ 
wani ké nan ‘it’s somebody else’ 
ba irin abincinsa ba ké nan ‘it’s just not his kind of food’ 


àbin da aké büfàtà kè nan ga alibi 
‘that’s really what’s needed from a student’ 


amfaninsa ké nan garé mu ‘that’s its use for us’ 


Ké nan is also used as an equational-like functor in numerical operations. 
Addition and subtraction, for example, can be expressed by the formulas [X da 
‘and’ Y Z kè nan], and [X Y baba ‘there is not’ Z kè nan] respectively (see 
also $6.1.3). Examples: 
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biyar dà biyar goma kë nan five and five is ten' 


goma biyar babu biyar kè nan ‘ten minus five is five’ 


(See also $6:17 for use of 4pl Impersonal Subjunctive TAM constructions to 
express the same operations.) 

Multiplication employs the quantificational noun sàu 'time(s)' in the formula 
[X sàu Y Z ké nan], and division is realized as [X cikin 'in(to) Y Z ke nan]. 


Examples: 


hudu sau hudu sha shidà kè nan ‘four times four is sixteen’ 


biyu cikin shidà ukü ké nan 'two into six is three' 


6.1.3. Existential sentences 

Existential expressions, like presentatives ($6.1.4) and equationals ($6.1.1), are 
non-verbal, and are introduced by one of two invariant predicators—akwai or 
da ‘there is/are’ (see also Newman 2000: chap. 26). The most common 


configuration is akwai (or da) + indefinite NP: 


akwai (= da) mutané da yawa a Légas ‘there are many people in Lagos’ 
akwai (= da) àbinci irt-iri nan 


‘there are different kinds of food here’ 


akwai (= da) wuka kan tebür ‘there’s a knife on the table’ 
akwai (= dà) saura? ‘is there any more?’ 
àkwai (= dà) dàlili 'there 1s a reason' 


The predicate NP can be referentially definite, however, e.g. akwai wannàn 
abinci à Ingilà 'there is this food in England'. Given an appropriate context, the 
temporal reference can also be to a past time event or situation (though not 
future), e.g. dá àkwai wani sarki... ‘there was once an emir...’, àkwai mutàne 
dà yawa nan jiyà ‘there were many people here yesterday’. If the NP is 


pronominalized, it appears as a L tone weak direct object pronoun after akwai: 
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àkwai taba nán?—àkwai tà 
'do you have (are there) any cigarettes here?—there are some (it)' 


àkwai jarida?—akwai su 


‘are there any newspapers?—there are some (them) 


but takes the form of an independent pronoun after da: 


dà kasuwa à nan garin?—da ita 
‘is there a market in this town?—there is one (it)’ 
dà jàridü?— dà su 


‘are there any newspapers?—there are some (them) 


To reinforce either quality-denoting adjectival notions (predicative) or 
possession of some (e.g. concrete) entity, existential akwai can also be followed 
by a d.o. pronoun + da ‘with’ + possessive NP complement (dà is not used in 
this stylistic construction). The subject NP, if expressed, is often topicalized. 
Examples: 


wannàn yaro, àkwai shi dà hankali! 'this boy, he's clever alright! 
(lit... there is 3m with cleverness) 

akwai su dà kyáu! 'they're really beautiful" 
(there is 3pl with beauty) 

àkwai tà dà fadà! ‘she’s a nag she is!’ 

(there is 3f with nagging) 

wannàn dan-kasuwa, akwai shi dà kudi! — (...there is 3m with money) 


‘this trader, he really has money!’ 


There is also a semantically equivalent topic structure, e.g. wannàn yaro, 
(akwai) hankàli gàre shi! ‘this boy, he's clever alright!’ (lit...(there is) 
cleverness in possession of 3m), where the quality-denoting NP is the existential 


subject, the existential marker itself can be omitted, and the anaphoric pronoun in 
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the comment is part of a prepositional phrase headed by garé ‘in relation to, in 
the possession of, etc.’. 

The alternative existential particle da is more restricted in its functional 
distribution. Unlike akwai, the complement cannot be ellipted when da is used, 
e.g. àkwai kudi gare ka? ‘do you have (there is) any money on you?'—e, 
akwai ‘yes, I have (there is)’ (but not *e, dà). Da and àkwai can also co-occur, 
e.g. e, dà àkwai ‘yes, there is’, dà àkwai sù dà yawa ‘there are lots of them’. 

Negative existential sentences make use of the negative predicator babu or the 


related variant bà ‘there is/are not’: 


babu/ba gajiya 
Tm not tired’ (lit. there is not tiredness) 
babu/ba ruwanka 


‘it’s none of your business’ (there is not your water) 


babü/bá laifi ‘no problem’ 

bàbü/bá mân fëtùf ‘there’s no petrol’ 
bābù/bâ kudi ‘there is no money’ 
bābù/bâ tambaya? ‘isn’t there a question?’ 


The ba variant must have an overtly expressed complement, e.g. àkwai man 
fetür?—babu (but not *bá) ‘is there any petrol?—there isn’t (any)’. If the 
complement is pronominal, an independent pronoun is the norm, as with da, e.g. 
babu ita = (less common) bá ita ‘there isn't (any of) it’, though some speakers 
allow a H tone direct object pronoun with bá, e.g. bá ta. (See $6.2.1 and §6:9 
for bá + H tone CV pronoun in negative possessive NOT HAVE constructions.) 
The longer babu form can also be used colloquially as a form of reduced 
negative statement (denial or disagreement) in response to a yes-no question, as 


an alternative to a’a ‘no’, e.g. kin zó dà kud'in?—babu ‘did you bring the 


?Commonly occurring reduced expressions such as gàrinmü dà nisa ‘our town is far away’, 
yarón nan dà Karfi ‘this boy is strong’ could also be analyzed as containing existential dà 
(akwai could be substituted), or alternatively as deriving from HAVE constructions with an 
Imperfective TAM, i.e. yaron nan [yana]jypp dà Karfi ‘this boy is strong (has strength)’ > 
yaron nan Ø da Karfi (§6.2.1). 
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money?—no (I didn't bring the money)’, kina dà e-mail dinsa?—wallahi 
babu! ‘do you have his e-mail?—honestly no!’. 

To express the equivalent of pronominal ‘anyone, anything, etc.’ or negative 
‘no one, nothing, etc.’, Hausa can use either existential akwai or babü/bá plus a 


pronoun- or noun-headed relative clause. Examples: 


àkwai wanda ya z6 tàrón?—bàabü/bá wanda ya zo 

‘did anyone come to the meeting?—no one came’ 

(lit. there 1s the one who...?—there is not the one who...) 
àkwai wanda ka gani?—_ba wanda na gani 

'did you see anyone?— saw no one' 

(there is the one that you saw?—there is not the one that...) 
àkwai wanda kaké só?—bàbü/bá wanda naké sô 

‘is there any one that you want?—there isn't any one I want 
bábü/bá àbin da ya faru 

‘nothing happened’ (there is not the thing that...) 

bá abin dà gwamnati ta cé 


‘the government said nothing’ 


The ba variant also participates in the emphatic expression ba X bá Y, where 
X (usually) = an independent personal pronoun, and Y = another independent 
pronoun or NP, e.g. personal noun, infinitival or verbonominal phrase. The 
construction is used stylistically to express incompatibility between X and the 
person or event/situation denoted by Y (Attouman 1987). Examples: 


bá ni bá ita/Kànde ‘I have nothing to do with her/Kande' 
(there is not 1sg there is not 3f/Kande) 

bá shi bá Kara komawa gida 

‘he will never return home again’ 


(there is not 3m there is not again returning home) 


Existentials are also free to occur 1n embedded clauses: 
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ya cé [bá wani da kè tsaye bakin Kofa] 

‘he said there was no one (else) standing near the doorway’ 
dole ya kasancé [àkwai/dà wata dabara] 

‘there must be another plan’ 

ina sô ki sayo duk irin naman [dà kè àkwai à kasuwa yáu] 


‘I want you to buy any kind of meat that there is in the market today’ 


Numerals with a value of 1 or 2 lower than a decade can be expressed by 
using the negative existentials babu or (more commonly) bá to subtract from the 
higher number, e.g. àshifin bá biyu/daya '18/19' (lit. 20 there is not 2/1) = 
àshirin biyu/daya babu (only babu when phrase-final). ‘Zero’ can also be 
expressed as a negative value, i.e. bá ko daya (there is not even one), as well as 
'quarter-to-the-hour' times, e.g. yànzu Karfé gomà bâ kwata ‘it’s now 9:45’ 
(now o'clock ten there is not quarter). Arithmetical subtraction can be expressed 
using babu in the formula [X Y babü Z kè nan], e.g. goma biyaF babu biyar 


ke nan ‘ten minus five is five’. 


6.1.4. Presentational sentences 

Presentational expressions are non-verbal deictic constructions which draw 
attention to the presence of a given referent (see also Newman 2000: chap. 26). 
They consist of the invariant presentative predicator gà ‘here is/are, there is/are’ 
(probably derived from an Imperative form of the verb ga(ni) ‘see’), followed by 
an NP, usually with a definite determiner if definite. If the NP is pronominalized, 


it is realized as a H tone direct object pronoun. Examples: 


ga kudin ‘here is the money’ 

ga shi ‘here it is’ gà ta ‘there she is’ 
ga wata yarinyà mai kyáu — 'there's a beautiful girl’ 

ga motócin cán 'there are the cars over there' 

gà su cán 'there they are over there' 


ga ni na zo ‘here I am I’ve arrived’ 
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Like pro-locative deictic adverbs such as nan ‘here’ and can ‘way over there’, 
presentative ga has secondary metaphorical and narrative-discourse functions 


which derive from its primary locative meaning. Examples: 


ina cikin tàfiyà sai gà wani mütüm ya Dullo 
‘I was travelling along when there was a man (who) appeared’ 
bà gà ka nan ba! ‘there you are then (didn't I tell you so)!’ 


NEG PRESENT 2m there NEG 


Presentative gà can marginally occur in an embedded relative clause, preferably 
with a dummy Focus Imperfective-2 TAM after the relativizer, e.g. mutànén [dà 
suké ga su nan suna jiràn sarki ya fito] ‘the people who there they were 
waiting for the emir to come out’ (lit...who 3pl.FOC-IMPF-2 PRESENT 3pl...). It 
also heads the additive phrasal conjunct gà shi (küwa) ‘what’s more, moreover’ 
(there is 3m (and)), e.g. ...ga shi (küwa) haf yànzu ba ka gama shi ba! 
‘...(and) what's more you still haven't finished itl. 

Presentational-like constructions can also be introduced by the quasi- 
exclamatory ostensive ungo (= üngo) ‘here, take (this)’, the final vowel of which 
lengthens before a (direct object) pronoun, e.g. ungo ‘here’, ungo wannan ‘take 


this’, ungo shi ‘take it’. 
6.2. Non-verbal sentences with an Imperfective TAM 


Non-verbal constructions containing an affirmative or negative Imperfective TAM 


fall into four subtypes depending on the predicate constituents: 


1. Possessive HAVE sentences consisting of either an Imperfective TAM or 
Negative-HAVE paradigm + da ‘with’ + NP (concrete or abstract), e.g. tana 
[da kudi] ‘she has money’, ba shi [dà nauyi] ‘it isn’t heavy’ ($6.2.1). 

2. Imperfective TAM + locative predicate (adverb and/or prepositional phrase), 
e.g. yana [ciki] ‘it’s inside’, sunà [kân kujérà] ‘they’re on top of the chair’ 
($6.2.2). 
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3. Imperfective TAM + deverbal stative adverb, e.g. yana [zaune] ‘he’s sitting 
down’, tana [riKe dà jaka] ‘she’s holding a bag’ (§6.2.3). 

4, Equational-like expressions consisting of an affirmative only Imperfective 
TAM + complement NP, e.g. ina [yārò] à lokàcin ‘I was a boy at the time’ 
($6.2.4). 


6.2.1. Possessive HAVE predicate 

Non-verbal affirmative HAVE constructions consist of an Imperfective TAM 
followed by a possessive predicative da ‘with’ + NP (= prepositional phrase). 
See also Newman (2000: chap. 33). Examples: 


dana yana [dà kudi] ‘my son has money (is rich)’ 
son.of.1sg 3m.IMPF with money 
kana [dà mota]? ‘do you have a car?’ 


2m.IMPF with car 


Pronominal complement objects of the preposition da come from the 


independent set: 


malaminmu yana da sū ‘our teacher has them’ 


Binta tana da ita ‘Binta has it (f)’ 


In focus environments the short vowel ké Focus Imperfective-2 TAM is used, 
with obligatory resumptive pronouns after da, which cannot as a rule be 


stranded.© Examples: 


wa yaké dà mōtà nán?— Magáàji né yaké dà ita 
"who has a car here?—Magaji has one (it)' 


gùdā nawa kake dà su? ‘how many do you have (them)? 


ÓDà can be idiomatically stranded in responses involving ellipsis of the complement NP in 
HAVE sentences, e.g. sunà dà ruwan famfó?— e, sunà dà Ø ‘do they have piped water?— yes 
they have Ø’. 
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If the subject-agreement pronoun is dropped, however, the long vowel ké Focus 
Imperfective-1 TAM appears, e.g. wa kè dà mota nán?— Magàji né kè da ita 
"who has a car here?—Magaji has one (it)’. 

The possessed complement NP can be an abstract noun, predicating a quality 


of the subject (and corresponding to a qualitative adjective in English). Examples: 


wannan akwati yanà dà nauyi 

this box 3m.IMPF with heaviness 

'this box is heavy' 

wannan aiki yanà dà wùyā 

‘this work is difficult (...with difficulty) 
tanà dà hankàli 


‘she is sensible’ (...with sense) 


In Standard (Kano) Hausa, the corresponding negative is expressed by a 
special Negative-HAVE construction which is made up of a Falling tone negative 
bà morpheme—probably related historically to negative existential ba, $6.1.3)— 
followed by a H tone object pronoun. Examples: 


c 





à ni dà biró ‘I don't have a pen’ 


G 1sg with pen 





bá ta dà kome ‘she doesn't have anything’ 
bá su dà Karfi 'they are not strong' 
gidana ba shi dà nisa dàgà nan 'my house isn't far from here' 





Some dialects simply use the regular Negative Imperfective TAM paradigm 


consisting of H tone ba + a L tone CVV subject-agreement pronoun ($6:9): 





bà na dà biró ‘I don't have a pen’ 
bà ta dà kóme 'she doesn't have anything' 
bà sà dà farfi ‘they are not strong’ 
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6.2.2. Locative adverb predicate 
Stationary locative phrases—adverbs and/or prepositional phrases or simple 


locative nouns—can head a predicate following an Imperfective TAM. Examples: 


jàkarkà tanà [cán kusa dà ofa] ‘your bag is there near the door’ 
(...3f.IMPF there near door) 

kaya suna [cikin motà] 'the stuff 1s inside the car' 
(...3pl.IMPF inside car) 

ka ga motar dà ké [gindin bishiyà]? 

‘do you see the car which is under the tree?’ (...FOC-IMPF under tree) 
ba ya [nan] ‘he’s not around’ 

(NEG 3m.IMPF t/here) 

yana [gida] ‘he’s at home’ 


(3m.IMPF house/home) 


6.2.3. Stative predicate 
Adverbial statives ($15:2.1.5) describe a state resulting from a verbal event, and 
they regularly occur in predicate position following an Imperfective TAM. 


Examples: 


tana [zàune] kân kujéra ‘she is sitting on a chair’ 
3f.IMPF sit.STAT on chair 
Dàrawón yana [ri£e dà wukā] ‘the thief was holding a knife’ 


thief.DD(m) 3m.IMPF hold.STAT with knife 


tagar tana [bude] ‘the window is open’ 
don mé yaké [tsàye] à wàje? ‘why is he standing outside?’ 
ba ta [zaune] ‘she wasn’t sitting down’ 


6.2.4.  Equational-like NP predicate 
These more marginal constructions consist of an Imperfective TAM (affirmative 
only) followed by a common, often human, noun or adjective subject 


complement in an equational-type relationship. This category of equational is 
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syntactically much more restricted than the widespread copula-linked 


constructions ($6.1.1). Examples: 


sunà can kürkukü suna [fursünà] 

3pl.IMPF there prison 3pl.IMPF prisoner 

'they are there in prison and are prisoners' 

à lokacin tana [Karama] ‘at the time she was small’ 
at time.DD(m) 3f.IMPF small 

yana [malàmi] à lokacin ‘he was a teacher at the time’ 
ina hawan kéke tun ina [Karami] 

Tve been riding a bike since I was a small’ 

lokacin dà naké [yar6]... 

‘when I was a boy...’ 

ya sha giya yanà küwa [Müsülmi] 


‘he’s been drinking and he’s a Muslim’ 


7. Comparison and Equivalence 


Hausa adjectives (e.g. babba ‘big’) are not gradable. Instead, constructions 
denoting comparison to a higher degree (both comparative ‘bigger’ and 
superlative ‘biggest’), to the same degree (= equivalent ‘as big as’), and to a lower 
degree (= ‘less big than’) are often expressed by affirmative or negative verbal 
sentences with the structure [X (subject) verb Y (object) Z (standard-of- 
comparison) ]. The standard-of-comparison (Z) is predicated as a property of the 
object (Y) and the Y...Z structure is therefore equivalent to an objective “small 
clause" complement ($2.1.3). The standard-of-comparison (Z) constituent 1s 
typically a property-denoting abstract noun of some kind, e.g. wauta ‘stupidity’, 
zurfi ‘depth’, including (de)verbal nouns, e.g. tsufa ‘old age’, and colour terms, 
e.g. fari ‘whiteness’. Other NPs are possible, however, e.g. (dynamic-activity) 
magana ‘talking’, (concrete) kudi ‘money (wealth), (nominalized VP) iyà 


ruwa 'being able to swim', etc. The quantificational verbs used in the formula are 
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fi ‘exceed, surpass, be more (than)’, and less commonly d ara, for higher degree 
comparison, kai ‘reach, arrive at, equal, be as...as’ for equal degree comparison, 
and either gaza or kasa ‘fall short of, be less than, be not as...as’ for lower 
degree comparison.’ These verbs typically occur with a Perfective TAM 
(affirmative and negative) since their meaning is intrinsically stative. (See also 


$14:3.6 for bi-clausal comparison using the subordinator da ‘than’.) 


7.1. Higher degree comparison 


[Audü]x ya fi [Müsa]y [wayo]z 

Audu 3m.PF exceed Musa cleverness 

'Audu is cleverer than Musa' 

where the stative verb fi 'exceed' denotes the degree of comparison, and the 
standard-of-comparison property (Z) is ‘cleverness’, denoted by the abstract 
noun wayo. 

l'Yan-wásán]x bà sù fi [mü]y [gudü]7Z ba 

players.DD(pl) NEG 3pl.PF exceed Ipl run. VN NEG 

'the players aren't faster (running) than us' 

Bala ya fi Mamman kudi 

'Bala is wealthier than Mamman' 

wannan zái fi wancàn amfani 


'this one will be more useful than that one' 


motata tà fi tasa tsada ‘my car is more expensive than his’ 
ya darà ni nauyi ‘he is heavier than me’ 

bai fi ni girma ba ‘he isn’t bigger than me’ 

dokina ya fi nasa bak1/fari ‘my horse is blacker/whiter than his’ 


"The lexical verb fi and several of its morphological derivatives participate in a number of 
syntactic constructions. It acts as the head of complement-taking phrasal verbs, e.g. ya fi kyáu 
‘it is better/best', and of the complex verb fi sô ‘prefer’ (lit. exceed wanting), with clausal 
complements ($13:3.1.2). Its stative form occurs in the complex preposition fiye da ‘more 
than’, and its agential form mafi m/f (pl mafiya) ‘more, most’ is used in adjectival phrases 
expressing higher degree comparison, e.g. Audü ne [mafi tsawo] ‘Audu is the taller/tallest 
(see $9:3.10). 
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In some cases, the higher degree comparison corresponds to adverbial 


comparison in English: 


'yan-ajinà sun fi naka yawàn magana 
‘my students talk more than yours’ (lit...exceed yours amount.of talk) 
cütár tà fi yad'uwaà a Kasashen Afirkà 


‘the disease spreads more in African countries’ (lit...exceeds spreading...) 


That the comparison can be comparative or superlative 1s demonstrated by the 


following two examples, where the comparison clauses are structurally identical: 


tsakanin Garba dà Mamman, wané né ya fi tsawó? 
‘between Garba and Mamman, who is the taller?’ 
tsakanin Garba dà Mamman dà Yüsufü, wàne né ya fi tsawo? 


‘between Garba and Mamman and Yusufu, who is the tallest?’ 


Comparison can also be expressed using the formula [X (subject) + fi+ Z.of Y ]: 
[wannàn rijiya]x ta fi [zurfin]z [waccàn]y 
this well 3f.PF exceed depth.of that one 


‘this well is deeper than that one’ 


or by making the standard-of-comparison (Z) constituent the clause subject: 


zurfin wannan rijiya ya fi na waccàn 
depth.of this well 3m.PF exceed that.of that one 


'this well is deeper than that one' 


Given an appropriate context, including fixed proverbs, either the compared 
object Y and/or standard-of-comparison Z can be non-overt, and if Y is omitted 
then either a context-sensitive comparative or superlative construal is possible. 


Examples (with omitted constituents in parentheses): 
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aikin nan ya fi (Y) cin-rai ‘this work is more/most boring’ 
Audu ya fi (Y) tsawo ‘Audu is taller/tallest’ 

tafiya ta fi zama (Z) 

‘travelling is better than staying in one place’ 

Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabó (Z) "Truth Is Worth More Than A Penny' 
(= name of a Hausa newspaper) 

sarkin yawa ya fi sarkin Karfi (Z) ‘there’s strength in numbers’ 

emir.of plenty 3m.PF exceed emir.of strength 


haka zai fi (Y) (Z) ‘that would be better/best’ 


Note too ya girmé ta ‘he is older than her’ (= intrinsically comparative lexical 
gr2 verb girma ‘be older than’). 
In order to explictly convey a superlative (more than two elements) reading, a 


universal pronoun or quantified NP can be used to fill the postverbal Y slot: 


Mamman zai fi dukkansu tsawo 

Mamman FUT.3m exceed all.of.3pl height 

‘Mamman will be the tallest one of them’ 

yarona zai fi duk yárán iyà ruwa 

son.of.1sg FUT.3m surpass all children.DD(pl) be able water 

‘my son will be the best swimmer of all the kids’ 

tàfiyàr dà na taba yi wadda ta fi kowaccé nisa ita cé... 

journey.DD(f) REL 1sg.FOC-PF ever do. VN RELPRO(f) 3f.FOC-PF exceed each 
one(f) distance 3f COP(f) 

‘the longest journey I've ever made was...’ 


ta fi kowa tsufa 





3f.PF exceed everyone old age 


‘she is the oldest’ 


Alternatively, the Y (object-of-comparison) constituent can be expressed as part 


of a prepositional phrase, often in pre-clausal topic position, e.g. [cikin 
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'vammatan nàn], ita ce ta fi kyau ‘of these girls, she was the most beautiful’ 
(in girls these 3f COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF exceed beauty). 


7.2. Equivalent degree comparison 


The verb kai ‘reach, arrive at’ is used to express (‘be as...as’) comparisons of 


equivalence: 


[Sàni]x ya kai [Lawàl]y [wàyo]z ‘Sani is as clever as Lawal’ 
Sani 3m.PF reach Lawal cleverness 

[d'akina]x ya kai [naka]y [haske]z 

room.of.1sg 3m.PF reach of.2m brightness 


‘my room is as bright as yours’ 


The (Z) standard-of-comparison can again be omitted: 


[wàdàndà suka mutü]x sun kai [wàdàndà suka ràyu]y [(yawà)]z 
those who 3pl.FOC-PF die 3pl.PF reach those who 3pl.FOC-PF survive 
(number) 


‘as many died as survived’ (where X and Y = complex NPs) 


Equivalance can also be expressed using the formula [X (subject) + general verb 


yi ‘do’ + genitival Z.of Y]: 


[wannàn rijiyà]X tà yi [zurfin]7 [waccàn]y 
this well 3f.PF do depth.of that one 


'this well is as deep as that one' 


Alternatively, the formula [Z.of X + quantificational phrasal verb yi daidai da 
(do exactly with) or yi daya dà (do one with) = ‘be equal to’ + Y] can be used: 


[zurfin]z [wannan rijiya]x ya yi daidai/daya dà [na waccàn]y 
depth.of this well 3m.PF do exactly/one with that.of that one 


‘this well is as deep as that one’ 
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7.5. Lesser degree comparison 


To express lower degree comparison, an equivalance clause with the lexical verb 


kai is used in the negative. Examples: 


[ni] X bàn kai [shi] y [girmà]7 ba 

1sg NEG.1sg.PF reach 3m size NEG 

‘me, I’m not as big as him’ 

[Birtaniyà]x ba ta kai [Amirka]y [arziki]7 ba 
Britain NEG 3f.PF reach U.S.A. wealth NEG 
‘Britain is not as wealthy as the U.S.A.’ 


Alternatively, an inherently negative antonym verb such as kasa or gaza ‘fall 


short of, be less than’ is used: 


[mátarsà]x tà gaza/kasa [shi]y [hankàli]7 ‘his wife is not as sensible as him’ 
wife.of.3m 3f.PF be less than 3m sense 

[dokinsà]x ya gazà [nàwa]y [sauri]Z 

horse.of.3m 3m.PF fall short of.1sg speed 


‘his horse is not as fast as mine’ 


7.4. Sufficiency (‘be enough’) and excess (‘be too X’) 

The quantificational notions of sufficiency (‘be enough’) and excess (‘be too X’) 
are usually expressed with the complement-taking verbs isa ‘be enough, be up to’ 
(lit. ‘reach’) and fi ‘be more than, exceed’ respectively, followed by either a 
sentential complement with a Subjunctive TAM or by a nonfinite VP with a same- 


subject interpretation. Examples: 


láifinsà ya isa à dauré shi 
crime.of.3m 3m.PF be enough 4pl.SJN imprison 3m 


‘his crime was enough for him to be imprisoned’ 
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tà isa tà yi aure = (yin) aure 

3f.PF be enough 3f.SJN do marriage = (do. VN.of) marriage 
'she's old enough to marry' 

sun fi à Rirgà 

3pl.PF exceed 4pl.SJN count 


'they are too many to count 


The cognate grade 2 verb isa is used with a direct object to express ‘be enough 
for, suffice’, e.g. wannàn zai ishé ni ‘this will be enough for me’. 

An alternative way of expressing 'be too X', where X often corresponds to a 
predicate adjective in English, is with a phrasal verb containing yi ‘do’ + the 


quantity noun yawà ‘quantity, amount’. Examples: 


sürütü yà yi yawà ‘there’s too much chattering’ 
chattering 3m.PF do quantity 
zafi ya yi yawa ‘it’s too hot’ 


heat 3m.PF do quantity 


Yi can also be followed by a quality-denoting abstract noun, e.g. motar ta yi 
tsada ‘the car is too expensive’ (...do expensiveness), or the paucal quantifier 
kad an ‘little, small’, e.g. wànnan riga za tà yi maka kadan ‘that gown will be 
too small for you' (...do IOM.2m small). 

NP-modifying 'enough' is usually expressed by the deverbal past participial 
adjective isasshé m. (f. isasshiya, pl. isassu) ‘enough, sufficient’ (< isa ‘be 
enough’), e.g. jihàr tana samaf dà isasshiyar lafiyà gà kowa ‘the state is 


providing enough health (services) for everyone’. 


7.5. ‘So X (that) comparison 


, 


Comparative ‘so X (that)... constructions consist of an initial main clause 


followed by an embedded finite comparative clause initiated by the degree 
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subordinator har ‘up to’ (here = ‘that’). The higher clause VP usually contains an 
(optional) adverbial upscaler, e.g. da yawa ‘much’, &warai ‘very much, really’, 


sOsai ‘very much’. Examples: 


ta gaji (da yawa) haf ta kasa aiki 

3f.PF tire (much) that 3f.PF be unable work 

‘she was so (very) tired that she couldn’t work’ 

na ji dàdin fim dîn (sósai) har zân saké kallonsà 

‘I enjoyed the film so (very) much that I'll see it again’ 
sun yi rauni Kwafrai har sun mutü 


‘they were so badly injured that they died’ 


8. Indirect Objects 


Indirect objects are introduced by the indirect object markers (IOMs) ma- before a 
personal pronoun object, where the /a/ normally assimilates to the following 
vowel, e.g. mi-ni 'to/for me', ma-sà 'to/for him' (see $10:2.3 for full paradigm), 
and wa (dialectally mà) elsewhere, e.g. wa malàm/kowa/wannaàn 'to/for the 
teacher/ everyone/this one'. The wà allomorph probably derives from the 
preposition gà, and mà from either wà itself or an original possessive marker 
*ma. (See Newman 1982, and especially Newman 2000: chap. 39.) The 
(pro)nominal indirect object (1.0.) immediately follows the finite form of the verb, 
and any overt direct object (d.o.) occurs to the right of the i.o., e.g. na [nünà]v 
[wa àbokina]i;.o, [gonar]d.o, I showed my friend the farm’, na [nünà]y 
[masà]; o. [gonár ]g o. ‘I showed him the farm'.? A key feature of indirect object 
syntax is that only finite verbs, and not nonfinite verbal nouns, can co-occur with 
i.o. phrases even if the TAM is Imperfective, e.g. sunà [némà]y mini aiki ‘they 


are looking for a job for me' (with the marginal exception of the verbal noun 


8In the Bauchi dialect, nominal (but not pronoun) indirect objects are positioned to the rigAt of 
the d.o., the typical location for i.o. NPs in Chadic, e.g. ya wanké [mota]g 9. [wà/mà 
Audi]; o. ‘he washed the car for Audu’, ta türà [yaron]g o, [wà/mà hedimastà]; o, ‘she sent 
the boy to the headmaster'. See Galadanci (1976), Gital (1987), Newman (1982), and Zaria 
(1982). 
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zuwà (< zó ‘come’), e.g. wannàn làbàri yanà [zuwà]yN mukü daga... ‘this 
news is coming to you from...’). 

Indirect objects are used to express a range of thematic roles, including 
benefactive, goal, applicative, malefactive, etc., and the interpretation is 
determined by the lexical semantics and grade of the (in)transitive verb, in 
addition to situational factors. For example, ventive-centripetal grade 6 kàwo 
‘bring (to) and zabar (with the pre-datival -ař suffix) ‘choose for’ both 
subcategorize for benefactive indirect objects, separative-deprivative gr4 Rwace 
‘confiscate’ is malefactive, grade 1 gógà ‘rub on’ and sókà ‘stab into’ are 
applicative, etc. (see also $7:5). Examples (typically personal referent indirect 


objects): 


za ta nana [wa yára/musiü];.o, hotunà 

FUT 3f show IOM children/IOM.3pl photos 
‘she will show the photos to the children/them’ 
na kawo [wa yarinyata/mata]; o, kyauta 
lsg.PF bring IOM girl.of.1sg/IOM.3f present 
‘I brought a present for my girlfriend/her’ 

an sacé [wa Müsa/masà]; o. motà 


4pl.PF steal IOM Musa/IOM.3m car 


‘Musa’s car has been stolen’ (= Eng. possessive) 

yana jefà [wa karé]; o. Kashi ‘he is throwing a bone to the dog’ 
3m.IMPF throw IOM dog bone (= applicative grl) 

na godé [miki]j o. ‘I thank you’ 

Isg.PF thank IOM.2f 

zà sù tuna [wa jünà]i o. ‘they will remind each other’ 


FUT 3pl remind IOM each other 

ka rufa [wa kánkà]; o, àsiri ‘keep the secret to yourself’ 
2m.SJN close IOM head.of.2m secret 

yakàn yaba [musü]; o, aikinsü ‘he praises their work’ 


3m.HAB praise IOM.3pl work.of.3pl (= applicative grl) 
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na némar [wa yárán/musü]i o, abinci 

1sg.PF look for IOM boys.DD(pl)/IOM.3pl food 
‘I looked for some food for the boys/them’ 

an wayar [wa da talakawa];.o, kai 

4pl.PF enlighten IOM PART people head 


‘the people have been educated’ 


(With grade 5 verbs, e.g. wayar da ‘enlighten’ in the final example above, the 
pre-noun IOM wa and particle da can, and regularly do, follow each other.) 

Notice that the equivalent English sentences do not always contain indirect 
object constructions, and that in some cases the Hausa indirect objects 
correspond to direct objects in English, as they do with so-called “dative verbs", 
e.g. baud è wa v4dat ‘avoid’, Bullo wa v6dat ‘confront’, guje wa v4dat ‘avoid’, 
jüré wa v4dat ‘tolerate’, kyáutà wa v1dat ‘treat kindly’, moré wa v4dat ‘enjoy’, 
saba wa vldat ‘disobey, violate, wrong’, etc. (see $3.6). Note too the following 
common idiomatic verb + i.o. + noun phrases: buga wa X tsawa ‘scold X’ (lit. 
hit IOM X thunderclap), ci wa X Amana ‘betray X’ (eat IOM X trust), ci wa X 
fuskà ‘humiliate X' (eat IOM X face), ciré wa X hula ‘take hat off to X’ (take off 
IOM X hat), faranta wa X rai ‘make X happy’ (make white IOM X mind), sha 
wa X kal ‘bother X’ (drink IOM X head). 

Phrasal verbs consisting of yi ‘do’ + dynamic (or verbal) noun are also often 
used with an intervening indirect object (where English might use a prepositional 


object). Examples: 


ya yi musü kira... ‘he called on them...’ 

3m.PF do IOM.3pl calling 

sun yi wa yaro dariya ‘they laughed at the boy’ 

3pl.PF do IOM boy laughter 

ta yi mini alkawari 'she promised me' 

3f.PF do IOM.1sg promise 

tana yi wa yaróntà mürmüshi ‘she was smiling at her boyfriend’ 


3f.IMPF do IOM boyfriend.of.3f smiling 
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kar ka yi mana Karya! 
NEG 2m.SJN do IOM.1pl lie 


‘don’t lie to us!’ 


In sentences with an overt indirect object and direct object, the general verb yi 
‘do’ is regularly deleted, with the result that the indirect object ends up directly 
following the person-aspect complex. Examples (various TAMSs, finite and 


nonfinite constructions): 


tana (yi) maka magana ‘she’s talking to you’ 

ba ya (yi) mini aiki yanzu ‘he doesn’t work for me now’ 

ina yaron da ya (yi) maka aiki? ‘where’s the boy who worked for you?’ 
yárà sunà (yi) wa ’yan-wasa ehó ‘the children were jeering the players’ 
sukan (yi) mini bà'à 'they mock me' 

sun (yi) mini ba’a 'they mocked me' 


Following extraction and fronting of an indirect object argument, e.g. in focus, 
wh-question, relative clause environments, the IOM wa remains in situ after the 
verb, with either a gap (preferred) or resumptive pronoun in the base position. 
Although not a true clitic (Jaggar & Munkaila 1995, Newman 1991b) the IOM is 
nevertheless more closely associated with the preceding verb than are (core) 
prepositions like à, dà, dàgà, gà(re), etc., which are linked to, and so may be 


pied-piped along with, their prepositional NP complements (see $15). Examples: 


wa ka nana wa (= masa) hótón?—malàminà né na nünà wa (= masa) 
who 2m.FOC-PF show IOM (= IOM.3m) photo.DD(m)—teacher.of.1sg COP(m) 
1sg.FOC-PF show IOM (= IOM.3m) 





‘whom did you show the photo to?—it was my teacher I showed (it) to’ 
inà mütumin da zà mü yi wa (= masa) aikin? 

"where's the man we're going to do the work for?' 

sã né mukà koya wa (= musü) 


‘it was them we taught’ 
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Despite the relatively tight verb + IOM nexus, some (but not all) speakers will 
allow a phonologically light item to intervene, for example the monomoraic 
emphatic modal particle fa ‘indeed, really’, e.g. nā gaya fa wa dan-sanda ‘I 
really did tell the policeman’, ka nünà fa mata hotunàn ‘show the photos to 
her then’.? 

For some speakers of Kano Hausa, the L tone short vowel wa IOM is used in 
all syntactic environments except when there is no following indirect object, 
where they have (L tone) /ong wa (a Falling tone allomorph wá is also attested 
but its distribution is uncertain). This lengthening typically takes place when the 
i.o. has been extracted and preposed. Since the IOM cannot be stranded, it 
attaches phonologically to the preceding verb and then lengthens under analogic 
pressure from other verbs, e.g. grade 1 final -a, which have a long final vowel in 
the non-object A-form, i.e. gaya wa — gaya-wa ‘tell to’. The L-long wa 
allomorph thus overtly signals the structural gap which follows the omission of 
the 1.0. to the nght of the IOM. Examples: 


na gaya wa Audù làbari ‘I told Audu the news’ 


19 


cf. wa ka gaya-wa làbari?—Audü né na gaya-wa 


"who did you tell the news to?—it was Audu I told (it) to’ 


bà Audü na bayyana-wa ba ‘it wasn't Audu I explained (it) to’ 
wacé cé suka ji-wà ràuni? ‘whom did they injure?’ 
ita zàn ba-wà ‘it’s her I'll give (it) to’ 





ina wanda kikà nünà-wà (jiyà)? 





‘where is the one you showed (it) to (yesterday)?' 


The verb bà 'give' is commonly realized as F bá before a nominal recipient, and 
is the output of fusion of the underlying form bà and the following IOM wa, i.e. 
with segmental reduction but preservation of the F </= HL tones. (Pronouns 


9 As regards the structural status of the wa (= mà) IOM, a number of Hausaists have argued 
that it constitutes a fused verbal suffix, i.e. gayawa ‘tell to’ is lexically a single word. See, for 
example: Abdoulaye (1991, 1992), Bature (1991), Gouffé (1981b: 49), Munkaila (1990), 
Parsons (1971/72: 64), and Tuller (1984, 1990). For potent evidence against this view, 
however, see Newman (1991b) in particular, and also Jaggar & Munkaila (1995). 
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following ba look like weak direct object forms but are in fact synchronic 
reflexes of erstwhile indirect object pronouns, see Newman 1982.) Examples 


(see §7:2.1.3 for other variants): 


zân bà shi kudin ‘I will give him the money’ 
ban bá yára kome ba '| didn't give the children anything’ 
bàn ba sù kome ba ‘I didn't give them anything’ 


zán bá Magaji shi ‘I will give it to Magaji’ 


There are also a few set collocations consisting of a verb followed by the non- 
SH mà IOM before noun indirect objects, e.g. cim mà (- ci mà) 'overtake, 
accomplish, achieve’, im mà (= 1 mà) ‘be a match for, control’, isam ma ‘be up 


to, be equal to’, and tasam ma ‘attack, head for’. Examples: 


sun cim ma wata yàrjejeniya ‘they have reached an agreement 
sun im mà Dàràyin 'they overpowered the thieves' 


ya tasam ma gida ‘he headed for home’ 


S.1. Postponement of a heavy indirect object NP 


If an indirect object (often recipient) is a complex heavy NP, it is often placed to 
the right of the direct object, and takes the form of a prepositional phrase headed 
by ga ‘to, for’. Examples: 


yana mika gódiyarsà [gà dimbin mutànen düniyà wadàndà suka tausaya 
wa Rasár...]pp 

‘he was extending his thanks [to the many people of the world who had taken 
pity on the country...]’ 

...dómin sù kawó agaji [gà wannan al’umma ta Müsülmi wadda ita cè 
àl'ummà Müsülma mafi dadéwa à duk Kasashen Türai]pp 

*...S0 that they can bring aid [to this Muslim community which is the oldest in 


all Europe] 
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zā sù biyà diyya [gà fiye dà mutàne dubü hudu]pp 
‘they will pay compensation [to more than 4,000 people] 


Postponement with a gà-headed PP can also be used for end-focus or end- 


weight, regardless of whether the 1.0. is heavy or not. Examples: 


ina fata edità zai ba ni fili dómin in mika kükanà [gà Gwamnà]pp 

‘I hope the editor will give me space so I can express my complaint to the 
Governor’ 

ya bayyana gàmsuwarsà [gà kwamitin]pp 


‘he expressed his satisfaction to the committee’ 


Postponement is especially common with collocational phrasal verbs formed 
with the general verb yi ‘do’ + d.o. (verbal) noun, e.g. yi kira ‘call upon, appeal 
to’, and also with complex efferential grade 5 verbs, e.g. ba(yar) da ‘give 
(away)’. (See also Newman 1982: 64-65, and Parsons 1971/72: 72.) Examples: 


ya yi kira [gà jàma'à]pp da sù ci gaba da... 

‘he called on (to) the people to continue...’ 

ya ba da izini à harbé ’yan-fashi dà makamai [gà ’yan-sanda]pp 
‘he gave permission for armed robbers to be shot to the police’ 

ya ba dà ümürni [gà Kwamishina]pp da ya Kara yawan... 

‘he gave an order to the Commissioner to increase the number of...’ 
an ba da Wancé [gà Wané]pp 

‘so-and-so (f) has been given (in marriage) to so-and-so (m)’ 

ya kamata gwamnati ta samar dà isasshiyar lafiya [gà kowa]pp 


‘the government should provide an adequate health service for everyone’ 


9. Exclamations, Interjections, Greetings, etc. 


Exclamations express a speaker’s emotional reaction or attitude to a situation and 


represent a closed minor word-class, including interjections (see also Newman 
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2000: chap. 25). Exclamatory utterances typically contain one word, 1.e. a head 
exclamation, and a few are analyzable as clause constituents, e.g. NPs. 
Phonologically, some exclamatory elements are extrasystemic in that they end in 
a consonant (like ideophones, $15:7). Examples (there is some overlap with 


interjections, $9.3): 


a'à ‘no’; ai ‘well’; àkul! ‘don’t dare!’; Allàh?—Allàh ‘really? (God?)—really 
(God)’; Allah wadai! ‘God damn!’ (see also below); anya (= strong doubt); 
ashé ‘really(?)’ (surprise or confirmation); assha ‘what a pity’; ayya ‘sorry, how 
terrible’; ba kome ‘no problem’ (lit. there is not anything); dà kyáu ‘good’ (with 
goodness); ha ‘open your mouth’ (to children); haba (disagreement, disbelief, 
surprise); habàwá (strong doubt, disapproval); hoBBàsá! ‘up with it (load)!’; 
hoho ‘what a pity’; 1 = e ‘yes’; kai (doubt, surprise, delight); kaico ‘bad luck’; 
kayya (strong doubt); Rikirifi (jubilation); lallé = lallai ‘certainly, for sure’; 
madalla ‘OK, good, fine’; mana ‘of course, surely’; na'àm ‘yes’ (see also 
below), nà'am? ‘yes?’; tabdi (surprise); tif (annoyance, rejection, see also 
below); tó = tó ‘OK, good, fine’ (also tó00...); ungo ‘take this, here you are’ 
(see also below); wallahi (tallahi)! ‘by God, honestly!’; wàyyó (Allah)! (regret, 


anguish, pain); yauwa! ‘great!’ 


A few exclamations can enter into syntactic relations with other constituents: 


Allah wadanka! ‘God damn you!’ 

(with objective 2m genitive pronoun) 

tir dà ke! ‘the hell with you!’ 
ubaka! ‘screw you!’ (father.2m) 
uwaka! ‘screw you!’ (mother.2m) 


ya yi na’am dà maganafrsu ‘he accepted their claim’ (lit. he did yes with...) 


ungo wannan ‘take this’ 


A subset of exclamations are structurally interrogative expressions containing 


wh-elements (= exclamatory wh-questions), e.g. (rhetorical/contemptuous) wane 
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Audu? ‘who does Audu think he is?’ (= wh-determiner + noun), ina? (= ana?) 


‘no way’ (= manner adverb ‘how’’). 


9.1. Exclamations of contempt/dismissiveness (X + -0)H (+ matà)) 


Hausa also has a formulaic phrasal construction which is used to dismiss or 
demean a discourse topic of some kind. A constituent X is given a left-spreading 
all H tone suffix -0)H, replacing any stem-final vowel/diphthong, and optionally 
reinforced by mata (probably the 3f indirect object pronoun ‘to her’, i.e. 
mother). The resulting contemptuous expression translates into English as 
something like exclamatory ‘the hell with X!’, ‘forget about X!’, ‘damn X"’, etc., 
e.g. prementioned topic kudi ‘money/cost’ + -0)H — kud6 (mata)! ‘the hell 
with the cost!’, kàràtü ‘studying’ + -6)H — karato (mata)! ‘damn the 
studying!’. See Newman (1988, 2000: chap. 27) for details. 

Words ending in a consonant other than a nasal attach the -ō suffix to the 
entire stem, e.g. salak ‘salad’ — salako (mata)! ‘forget the salad", batir 
‘battery’ — batiro (mata)! ‘who cares about the battery!’. With polysyllabic 
stems ending in a nasal the final V + nasal sequence is replaced by -6, e.g. 
asfirin ‘asprin’ — asfiro (mata)! ‘the hell with the aspirin", Fatasküm 
‘Potiskum (place name)’ — Fatasko (mata)! ‘forget about Potiskum!’. Some 
speakers, however, group final /m/ with other consonants and attach the 
dismissive -ð to it, e.g. Fataskumo (mata)! (see also below). Palatalized 
consonants before stem-final front vowels usually depalatalize before the -6, e.g. 
fushi ‘anger’ — fuso!, kaji ‘chickens’ + kazo!, motoci ‘cars’ > mototo!—cf. 
though gidajé ‘houses’ — either gidadó! or gidajo! with palatalized /j/ 
optionally preserved, and bay! ‘slaves’ — bayo! with no depalatalization of /y/ 
(— /w/). 

The rule is free to apply to a whole range of constituents, e.g. simple or 
derived/inflected nouns and verbs, adverbs, ideophones, quantifiers, pronouns, 
etc., though there are speaker differences with regard to its productivity. 


Examples (without mata): 
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‘candy’ 
‘wedding’ 
‘battery’ 


— 


— 


— 


alewo! 
auro! 


batiro! 


(with -0 suffixed to final non-nasal consonant) 


talàbijin 


‘television’ 


— 


talabijo! 


(with -6 replacing final nasal and preceding vowel) 


hulaf-kwano 
kwas 
kwasakwasai 


makaranta 


eI 


Türàw 
yáró 
yárinyà 

wasa 
wasanni 
shirye-shirye 
Shékarau 
Musa 

dafa 
bayyana 
Karyata 
shida 

sha biyu 

jiya 

ita 

fim 

gwâl 

cêk 


bâs 


‘crash helmet’ 
‘course (of study)’ 
‘courses’ 
‘school’ 
‘Europeans’ 
‘boy’ 

‘girl’ 

‘game’ 
‘games’ 
‘plans’ 
‘Shekaraw’ 
‘Musa’ 

‘to cook’ 
‘to explain’ 
‘to deny’ 
‘SIX’ 
‘twelve’ 
‘yesterday’ 
‘she’ 

‘film’ 

‘goal’ 
‘cheque’ 


‘bus’ 


— 


b. we xe odo Sb det xp scu de dr ce o be A cue i eU Ce Sec D 


hülar-kwano! 
kwaso! 
kwasakwaso! 
makaranto! 
Türawo! 
yaro! 
yarinyo! 
waso! 
wasanno! 
shirye-shiryo! 
Shekaro! 
Miso! 

dafo! 
bayyano! 
Karyato! 
shido! 

sha biyo! 
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Monosyllabic stems ending in a vowel or diphthong insert a transitional /y/ glide 


following a front vowel or /w/ glide before the -0 suffix, and the long vowels /1/ 


and /ü/ automatically shorten before homorganic glides. Examples: 


shi ‘he’ —  shiyo! mái ‘oil’ 
sū ‘they —  suwo! ji ‘listen’ 
ja pul -  jawo! só ‘love’ 


9.2. Formulae (greetings, responses, etc.) 


mayo! 
jiyo! 


sowo! 


Examples of formulaic utterances— greetings, responses, oaths, expletives, etc., 


many from Arabic—used in stereotyped situations, include: 


àlbarkà ‘no deal’ (bargaining) 
albishirinkà/ki 'good news for you' 
àlhamdü lillàhi ‘God be praised’ 
Allah Sarki ‘Good Lord’ 


Allah ya gafarta Malam ‘may God pardon the Teacher’ 


(respectful greeting) 


amin ‘amen (to that)’ 

barka ‘hello’ 

(e.g. barkà dà àsübá ‘good morning’, barkà da Salla ‘greetings on the Muslim 
festival’) 

bis(i)milla ‘in the name of God’ 


(invitation to sit down, eat, etc.) 


gafara ‘excuse me’ 

hankali! ‘careful!’ 

in sha Àllāhù ‘God willing’ 

là illàhà illallahu 'there is no God but Allah' (sorrow) 
lafiyà? ‘are you well?’ 

lafiya lau ‘just fine’ 


lalé ‘welcome’ 
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mafraba ‘welcome’ 
na godé (D) thank you’ 
ránkà/ki ya dadé ‘Sir/Madam’ 


(lit. life.of.2m/2f 3m.SJN last long) 
sai an jima ‘goodbye’ 


(until 4pl.PF spend time) 


salàmü alaiküm ‘peace be unto you’ 
alaikümüs salamu ‘peace be unto you too’ 
sannu ‘hello, greetings, sorry’ 


(e.g. sànnu da aiki ‘greetings on your work’) 
subhanallahi ‘Good God’ 
yallaBai ‘Sir 


9.3. Interjections 


Interjections are non-content words with an exclamatory force, most of which 


have irregular phonological features. Examples: 


a’a (surprise, bemusement) aló(o) (to catch person's attention) 
af — ap (surprise) ash (regret) 

há(a) (positive sound in game) kash 'oh dear, what a shame' 

óho 'no idea, who cares?' óhó (realization) 

mnimm (recognition) pf (contempt) 


tsss (contemptuous sucking sound, cf. noun tsáki) 


94. Derivative exclamations -i) HLH) 


There is a subclass of exclamations which are derived from either augmentative 
adjectives ($5:6.4) or verbs, by attaching a tone-integrating -DHL suffix 
(HLH if output = trisyllabic). These formations often correspond to wh- 
exclamations in English. Examples (coronals palatalize before the -i): rushi! 
‘how big and crunchy (kolanuts)!’ (< rüsheshé ‘big and crunchy’ (kolanuts)), 
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shifgi! ‘what a pile!’ (< shifga ‘pile up, dump), dandàshi! ‘how 
attractive/elegant!’ (< dand asa ‘do well’). See also R. M. Newman (1988: 112- 
13), and Parsons (1981: 222ff.). 

Augmentative-derived forms add the exclamatory suffix to the non-extended 


base. Examples: 


firdi! ‘what a hulk! (< fird'edé ‘enormous’) 
mak}! ‘how broad and long!’ (< makéké ‘broad and long’) 
ringimi! ‘what a huge head!’ (< ringimémé ‘huge (head)’) 


shartàDi! ‘how long and sharp! (< shartaBeDé ‘long and sharp’) 


Verb-derived exclamations simply replace the final vowel of the source verb with 


the tone-integrating suffix: 


gabji! ‘how plentiful!’ (< gabza ‘do a lot of’) 
kimshi! ‘what a lot of stuff!’ (< kimsa ‘stuff into’) 
hargitsi! ‘what confusion!’ (< hargitsa ‘be in a muddle’) 


AA 


shamDari! ‘what a buxom woman! (< shambafra ‘spread (on ground)’) 


Chapter 12 
Focus, Questions, Relativization and Topicalization 


1. Introduction 


This chapter looks at focus constructions, wh- and yes-no questions, 
relativization and topicalization. Focus, wh-questions and relativization are 
syntactically parallel operations, entailing the same word order, usually with 
syntactic fronting, and TAM selection. Topicalization also involves an S-initial 


element. 


2. Focus 


Focus in Hausa typically involves visible syntactic reordering and preposes a 
single constituent, e.g. noun, adverb, VP or verbal noun, to the clause-peripheral 
focus position, 1.e. a focus expression has the approximate structure [FOCUS] S, 
where S typically = (Subject) + Person-Aspect Complex + VP. Subjects 
undergo vacuous movement, with deletion of the lexical subject in the base 
position. Focus-fronting also entails obligatory use of the Focus form of the 
Perfective and Imperfective TAMs in the VP—compare base-generated topics 
which occur with general TAMs ($5). 

There are two types of information-packaging focus, each of which entails 
different presuppositions and discourse content: (1) new information (wA- 
question/answer) focus, and (2) contrastive focus ($2.1). Both types are 
conventionally described as involving syntactic movement only, but there is 
some evidence which shows that, contrary to previous analyses, the focussed 
element can be left in situ ($2.2). Both new information and contrastive focus 
thus have syntax parallel to wh-questions (wh-elements are inherent foci, $3.1). 


The frontshifted focus can be followed immediately, and so made more 
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emphatic, by the polar tone copula element né/cé/né (m./f./pl.) which agrees 
with the preverbal focus, and there seems to be a stronger preference for the 
copula with corrective-contrastive focus, though the marking system is scalar 
and requires more research. For various treatments, see Green (1997), Green & 
Jaggar (2001), McConvell (1973), Parsons (1981), Tuller (1986, 1988), Wolff 
(1993: chap. 7), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 28). 


2.1. Focus fronting 


Both new information and contrastive focus can, and often do, entail overt 
movement to left periphery. Responses to wh-questions represent new 
information focus, i.e. the focal constituent represents the new information 
which directly answers the wA-element, and new information (wh- 
question/answer) focus has the same syntactic structure as wh-questions ($3.1). 
The preposed item is optionally followed by a reinforcing copula focus marker, 
and often corresponds to a syntactic cleft construction in English.! (In the 
examples below, preverbal focus constructions, though not biclausal, are glossed 
as English clefts whether they contain an overt copula or not.) Examples of 
preposed new information focus in wh-question/answer pairs, with obligatory 


Focus TAMs and optional copulas, are: 


[su-wa] né né suka fara zuwa wata? ‘who got to the moon first?’ 
3pl-who COP(pl) COP(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF be first go. VN moon 
[Amirkawa]poc né suka farà zuwà 
Americans COP(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF be first go. VN 
4t was the Americans who got (there) first 
[wa] kukà gani à kasuwa? ‘whom did you see in the market?’ 
who 2pl.FOC-PF see in market 
[yarónkà]poc muka gani ‘It was your boy we saw’ 
boy.of.2m 1pl.FOC-PF see 
The focal information, as in English clefts, can also be marked prosodically by means of 


higher pitch, especially on the initial H tone. This is an impressionistic observation, however, 
and needs instrumental (pitch meter measurement) verification. 
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[nawà] nē kikà ba shi? ‘how much did you give him?’ 
how much COP(m) 2f.FOC-PF give 3m 
(naira dubü]poc né na bà shi ‘it was a thousand naira I gave him’ 


naira thousand COP(pl) 1sg.FOC-PF give 3m 


Contrastive focus entails exhaustive identification of an entity or set, i.e. X 
and no other X, and, like new information focus and wh-questions, is often 
realized syntactically by an initial constituent with an optional copula. 
Contrastive focus is often corrective, clarifying the identity of a referent 
(constituent) present in a preceding yes-no question or statement, both of which 
can themselves be clefted with a copula, though the contrast can simply be with 
something contextually implied. An NP or adjectival tag containing the old 
information, if expressed, is locally negated with the discontinous ba...ba 


negative markers. Examples (with Focus Perfective and Imperfective TAMs): 


tsohuwafsa ce ta mutu? ‘was it his mother who died?’ 
mother.of.3m COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF die 

a’a, [mátarsà]roc ce ta mutt (bà tsóhuwarsà ba) 

no Wife.of.3m COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF die NEG mother.of.3m NEG 

‘no, it was his wife who died (not his mother)’ 

(with vacuous preposing of the focussed subject NP) 

kun sayi bafar motà? 'did you buy a black car?' 
2pl.PF buy black.of car 

a'à, [farar motà]pgoc muka saya (ba baka ba) 

no white.of car Ipl.FOC-PF buy NEG black NEG 

‘no, it was a white car we bought (not a black one)’ 

[shinkafa]poc cé ta kāwō (bà masara ba) 

rice COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF bring NEG maize NEG 

‘it’s rice she's brought (not maize)’ 

[mijina]Eoc né kè zuwa (bà tsohona ba) 

husband.of.1sg COP(m) FOC-IMPF come.VN NEG father.of.1sg NEG 


‘it's my husband who is coming (not my father)’ 
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If the focussed element is pronominal, then syntactic movement is the only 
option since Hausa does not allow stressed pronouns in situ, and the initial 


position pronoun is taken from the stressed independent set. Examples: 


[shi]Eoc né ya fàdi haka? ‘was it he who said this?’ 

3m COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF say this 

a'à, [italpoc cé ta fada 'no, it was she who said (this)' 
no 3f COP(f) 3f.FOC-PF say 

sai ya cé [sü]poc né ya gani 

then 3m.FOC-PF say 3pl COP(pl) 3m.FOC-PF see 


‘then he said they were (the ones) he saw’ 
2.2. In situ focus 


In all previous accounts, focus in Hausa has been analyzed as exclusively 
syntactic, i.e. entailing movement, as described above. There are some recently 
discovered facts, however, which demonstrate that in situ constituent focus is 
possible as an alternative to movement (which speakers generally consider more 
emphatic). In situ focus is syntactically parallel to in situ wh-questions ($3.3). 
Like in situ wh-questions, it is especially common with verbal/nonverbal 
predicates containing locative and prepositional phrases, where it can in fact 
represent the preferred and most natural strategy (see Green & Jaggar 2001). It 
is attested with constituents bearing other syntactic roles, however, with the 
exception of subjects.? Although in situ focus is in general less common than 
preverbal structural focus, it can occur with both new information and 


contrastive focus. Because no movement is entailed and the declarative linear 


Subject focus, like subject wh-questions, requires a Focus TAM as a result of (vacuous) 
movement, e.g. wa [ké]poc-IMPF zuwa?—[mijina]Roc né [ké]pOC-IMpE Zuwà ‘who is 
coming?—it's my husband who is coming’. Some speakers, especially of Eastern Hausa, allow 
a greater range of non- subject constituents to function as in situ wh- or focal elements, e.g. 
(i.o. focus) wa kikà nana wa hotunàn?—[nà]pp nünà wa [iyàyená]pgoc né ‘who did you 
show the photos to?—-I showed (them) to my parents’, (d.o. wh-element and focus) [kin]pp 
sàyi [mé]wy à kàsuwa?—[nà]pp sàyi [mái]FoC “what did you buy in the market?—I bought 
some oll’. 
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order is preserved, the TAM remains in the non-focus general form, and for some 
speakers the focal item may be prosodically marked with pitch-accent. (See also 
Schuh 1998: 331ff. for comparable facts in Miya.) Examples (wA-questions and 


new information focus answers, some taken from Randell et al. 1998): 


ina kófi? —yanà [can cikin kwabà]poc 

where coffee—3m.IMPF there in cupboard 

"where's the coffee?—it’s there in the cupboard’ 

ina zâ ka?—zâ ni [tashà]poc 

where ALLAT 2m—ALLAT Isg station 

‘where are you off to?—I’m off to the station’ 

daga wane gari ka zō?—nā taho daga [Birnin Kwaànni]poc 

from which town 2m.FOC-PF come—1sg.PF come from Birnin Konni 
‘from which town do you come?—I come from Birnin Konni’ 

dà mé da mé kaké da shi?—inà dà [fensir da kuma biró]Eoc 

and what and what 2m.FOC-IMPF-2 with 3m—1sg.IMPF with pencil and pen 
"what do you have?—1 have a pencil and a pen’ 

wane kaya kikà manta?—na mánce [jakata dà rigàtà]coc 

which things 2f.FOC-PF forget—I1sg.PF forget bag.of.1sg and coat.of.1sg 
"which things did you forget?—I forgot my bag and my coat’ 


The in situ element may be followed by a focus-marking copula which takes the 
form of the default masculine singular né/né, e.g. ina ka dad'é?—na je 
[kasuwáà]roc né ‘where did you go (spend time)? —I went to the market'.? In 
situ VP-focus is also possible, e.g. mé ya faru gà ’yan-tawayén? — 
[an]4pl.IMPF [dauré]goc su ‘what happened to the rebels?—they were 
imprisoned’. (See §2.4 for VP movement to initial position.) 


Contrastive (corrective) focus can also be in situ: 


3The copula is also used with pragmatically distinct sentence-level focus ($2.7), where it is 
construed as having wide scope over the whole event. This is in contrast to in situ constituent 
focus where the copula is used more narrowly to scope the new information focal constituent 
which is the specific answer to the wh-word (or yes-no questioned constituent in the case of 
contrastive focus). 
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kòfī za kà sha ko kùwa shāyì?—zân sha [shäyi]foc 
coffee FUT 2m drink or else tea—FUT.1sg drink tea 

‘is it coffee you'll drink or tea?—Tll drink tea’ 

na aikà da [littafin]poc ne (ba takàrdár ba) 

lsg.PF send book.DD(m) COP(m) NEG paper.DD(f) NEG 
‘I sent the book (not the paper)’ 


2.3. Negation 


Negation of a focus constituent 1s normally accomplished by encompassing the 
entire affirmative clause (containing the fronted focus and optional copula) 
within the negators ba...ba, the same discontinuous particles used to negate 


NPs. Examples: 


bà ni (né) na gaya mata ba (Audü nē) 

NEG Isg COP(m) 1sg.FOC-PF tell IOM.3f NEG Audu COP(m) 

‘it’s not me who told her (it was Audu)’ 

bà Tanko (nē) suka ba wa aikin ba (Magaji né) 

NEG Tanko COP(m) 3pl.FOC-PF give IOM work.DD(m) NEG Magaji COP(m) 
‘it’s not Tanko they gave the work to (it's Magaji) 

bà bindige su (né) zà à yi ba (tsaré su za à yi) 

NEG shoot 3pl COP(m) FUT 4pl do NEG imprison 3pl FUT 4pl do 

‘it’s not shooting them one will do = they won't be shot (they'll be imprisoned)’ 
ba Musa také sô ba ‘it’s not Musa she loves’ 

ba jiya né aka haifé ni ba ‘it wasn’t yesterday I was born’ 

ba yáu né za sù zó ba (góbe né) ‘it’s not today they'll come (it's tomorrow)’ 
bà gidà né zâ ni ba (kasuwa né zâ ni) 

“ts not home I'm off to (it's market I'm off to)’ 

bà dà wuka aka kashé shi ba ‘it wasn't with a knife he was killed’ 

bà shi kad'ai muka sani ba ‘it’s not only Aim we know’ 

bà Audü ne dàraktà ba (Musa nè) 


‘its not Audu who's the director (it’s Musa)’ 
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AS a synonymous syntactic alternative to clausal negation, the negative markers 
can bracket the actual focus constituent (= local negation), and a copula is 


usually inserted right-adjacent to the second ba. Examples: 


ba ni ba né na gaya mata ‘it’s not me who told her’ 
bà Tanko ba né suka ba wa aikin “ts not Tanko they gave the work to’ 
ba bindigé su ba né za à yi 


‘it’s not shooting them one will do = they won't be shot’ 


bà shi kadai ba né muka sani it's not only him we know’ 
bà Audü ba né dàraktà ‘it’s not Audu who's director’ 
bà matafsa ba cé ta muti ‘it wasn’t his wife that died’ 
ba Musa ba né také sô ‘it’s not Musa she loves’ 

bà yáu ba né za sù zó ‘it’s not today they'll come’ 


ba naman kaza ba né yara sukàn ci ‘it’s not chicken the children eat’ 


Negation of in situ focus is accomplished by simply negating the TAM in the 


response: 


a’a, ban aika dà takàrdà ba, na aikà dà e-mail 
‘no, I didn’t send a letter, I sent an e-mail’ 
a'à, bài tafi Amirka ba, ya tàfi Ingilà 


‘no, he didn’t go to the U.S.A., he went to England’ 
2.4. Focus-fronting and syntactic function 


As exemplified above, Hausa can focus-front on a wide range of syntactic 
functions—the same as with relative constructions, wh-expressions and 
topicalization. Following overt movement, the normal pattern, in contrast to 
topicalization ($5), 1s to zero-mark the focus site, though indirect objects can 
occasionally leave a redundant resumptive pronoun especially if the referent is 


animate/human. Preposed possessor arguments require a coindexed pronoun. 
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Examples of fronting on various focus-sensitive grammatical functions (subject, 


direct object, indirect object, possessive, adverb) are: 


[Musa da Audül] (ne) suka zó (= subject focus with vacuous movement) 
Musa and Audu COP(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF come 

‘it was Musa and Audu who came’ 

[yára] (né) mukà gani (direct object focus) 
children COP(pl) 1pl.FOC-PF see 

‘it was children we saw’ 

[Audü] (nē) zân nana wa (= masa) gona (indirect object focus) 
Audu COP(m) FUT.1sg show IOM = IOM.3m farm 

‘it’s Audu Pll show the farm to’ 

(Notice that the indirect object marker wa remains in situ after the verb.) 
[mota] (cé) yaké sayé ((genitive) object focus) 
car COP(f) 3m.FOC-IMPF buy.VN 

‘it’s a car he’s buying’ 

[Audü] (ne) zân auri ’yarsa (possessive focus) 

Audu COP(m) FUT.1sg marry daughter.of.3m 

‘it’s Audu's daughter I’m going to marry’ 

[dà sauri] (né) mukà dàwo (adverbial focus) 

with speed COP(m) Ipl.FOC-PF return 

‘we returned quickly’ 

[gobe] (né) za sù zo (adverbial focus) 
tomorrow COP(m) FUT 3pl come 

‘It’s tomorrow they'll come’ 

(Notice that if a copula is used following focus-fronting of an adverb, it takes 


the masculine form, as do focus prepositional phrases, see below.) 


subordinate clauses of purpose and means can also occur clefted: 


[don in biya ka kudin] ne na zo 
‘it’s in order to pay you the money (that) I’ve come’ 


[ta yin hakà] ne za ka ci nasarà ‘it’s by doing this (that) you'll succeed’ 
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x 


Locative PPs headed either by the core prepositions à ‘in, at, on’, daga 
‘from’, or ta ‘via, through’ prepose in full when focussed, i.e. the preposition is 


obligatorily pied-piped along with its object. Examples: 


[à Kanó] (ne) akà hàife ni ‘it was in Kano I was born’ 

in Kano COP(m) 4pl.FOC-PF give birth to 1sg 

[daga Kàdüna] (né) muka zo ‘it’s from Kaduna we've come’ 
from Kaduna COP(m) 1pl.FOC-PF come 

[ta Landan] (né) muka biyo ‘it’s via London we came’ 


via London COP(m) 1pl.FOC-PF come 


Note too the obligatory preposing of the entire PP in [sabódà kai] né muka zo 
‘it’s because of you we've come’ (= reason PP), and [kusa da tebür] suké 
they're close to the table’ (= locative PP). 

PPs headed by non-locative prepositions either prepose the focus PP in its 
entirety, i.e. with a pied-piped preposition, or prepose the object-of-preposition, 
leaving the preposition in situ. When the complement is moved, core 
prepositions left in situ are obligatorily followed by a redundant resumptive 
pronoun in the base position, since core prepositions cannot be stranded. If the 


entire PP is frontshifted, any overt copula takes default masculine gender. 


Examples: 
[dà sanda] (ne) suka dóke shi ‘it was with a stick they beat him’ 
with stick COP(m) 3pl.FOC-PF beat 3m 
Cf. [sàndà] (cé) suka dóke shi dà ita ‘it was a stick they beat him with (it)' 


stick COP(f) 3pl.FOC-PF beat 3m with 3f 

[gà malàm] (ne) zán mai da littafin 

to teacher COP(m) FUT.1sg return book.DD(m) 
‘it’s to the teacher lll return the book’ 

Cf. [malàm] (ne) zân mai dà littafin gàre shi 
teacher COP(m) FUT.1sg return book.DD(m) to 3m 
‘it’s the teacher IIl return the book to (him) 
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Genitive prepositions allow either a resumptive pronoun or gap, leaving a simple 


adverb in the base position: 


[cikin àdakà] (ne) mukan sâ kudinmü 

inside.of box COP(m) 1pl.HAB put money.of.1pl 

‘it’s inside a box we usually put our money’ 

Cf. [àdakà] (cé) mukàn sá kudinmü cikintà/ciki 

box COP(f) 1pl.HAB put money.of.1pl inside.of.3f/inside 


‘it’s a box we usually put our money in (it)' 


VP-focus typically involves visible movement, and is accomplished by 
preposing—as a focussed direct object NP—either a nominalized verbal noun 
phrase or infinitival phrase, and inserting some form of the substitutive pro-verb 
yi 'do' in the base position (English would use in situ stress with an intonation 
nucleus). A post-focus copula can sometimes be used, but its inclusion seems to 
be less common than with constituent NP focus. Examples (including more or 


less literal translations): 


[kashé su] zà à yi (1s) Kill(ing) them one will do = they'll be killed’ 
kill 3pl FUT 4pl do 

(where the fronted infinitival phrase kashé su ‘(to) kill them’ is overtly resumed 
with the pro-verb yi in the base position) 

[tambayarta] muka yi ‘at’s) asking her we did = we asked her’ 
ask.VN.of.3f 1pl.FOC-PF do 

[mutuwa] suka yi (its) dying they did = they died’ 

die. VN 3pl.FOC-PF do 

[tsaré fursünàn] ne aka yi (bà harbé shi ba) 

jail prisoner.DD(m) COP(m) 4pl.FOC-PF do NEG shoot 3m NEG 


‘(it’s) Jail(ing) the prisoner one did = the prisoner has been jailed (not shot)’ 


With Focus Imperfective TAMs, preposed object verbal noun and infinitival 
phrases, in addition to dynamic-activity nouns, optionally occur without the 


nominalized pro-verb yi ‘doing’ in the predicate. Examples: 
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[sauraron rediyó] yaké (yi) 

‘(it’s) listening to the radio he is (doing) = he's listening to the radio’ 

[büdà bàki] suke (yi) 

(it’s) breaking the fast they are (doing) = they're breaking the fast’ 
(lit. open mouth) 

[jirana] aké (yi)? 

‘are they waiting for me?’ 

[sayaf da motóci] né yaké (yi) yanzu 

‘it’s selling cars he is (doing) now = he’s selling cars now’ 

[barci/Karya/wanka/wasa/waya/cin àbinci] yaké (yf) 


‘he’s sleeping/lying/having a bathljokinglon the phoneleating' 


In some cases, focus-fronting (without any copula) seems to simply convey 
emotive emphasis of some kind: 


dà wüyà yake it's difficult 

(Cf. basic neutral yanà dà wuya ‘it’s difficult’) 

godiyà nakè Tm grateful’ 

(Cf. basic ina gódiya ‘I’m grateful’) 

yárinyàr nan dà kyáu fake! 'this girl is beautiful! 


(Cf. basic yàarinyàr nan tana dà kyáu ‘this girl is beautiful’) 


some high-frequency complement-taking matrix verbs ($13) also allow stylistic 
fronting, e.g. as verbal nouns, without any overt copula and without any 


nominalized filler verb yi following the Focus Imperfective TAM. Examples: 


sô naké in kwanta ‘I want to go to sleep’ 

câ (=/< céwa) naké ita cé ‘I think it's her’ 

dacéwa ya yi ka yi aure ‘you should get married’ 

ji na yi wajen wasu mutàne ‘I heard from some people’ 


kamata ya yi mù koma gà mulkin farar-hülà 


‘we should return to civilian rule’ 
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For many speakers, there is a restriction against using the quasi-modal 
Potential and Subjunctive TAMs in focus constructions, as well as in wh- 
constructions ($3.1) and relative clauses ($4). This prohibition is probably due 
to the semantic incompatibility between a non-specific modal category and the 
type of highly specific narrow focus entailed by focus (and wA-question and 
relative) constructions. Instead of a Potential TAM, for example, speakers will 


use a regular Future: 


bà ni né [zán]pguT kawó má kudi ba—Audt né [zái]puT kawo 
‘it’s not me who will bring you the money—it’s Audu (who) will bring (it)’ 


but not *bà ni né [ná]poT kawó má kudi ba—Audt ne [yá]poT kawo 


When foci are preposed to first position in their clause/sentence, this is not 
necessarily the leftmost position of the superordinate sentence, and focus 


constructions can occur to the right of other clauses/phrases. Examples: 


bayan sun shiga kasuwa, [nama] ne suka saya 
‘after they'd gone into the market, it’s meat they bought 
ban dà ni, [ita] kawai ta zo aji ‘apart from me, only she came to class’ 


máàtár, wadda [ita] cé na aura... ‘the woman, whom it was her I married...’ 


Focus expressions can also follow preclausal topics ($5), e.g. Audu kam, [shi] 
né ya cucé ni ‘as for Audu, he is the one who harmed me’, where the 
topicalized noun 'Audu' is coreferential with the stressed independent pronoun 
shi in focus position. The initial focus can also be extracted from a lower 


complement clause, e.g. (with embedded Subjunctive TAMs): 


[Musa] né suka amincé wa [dà Ø ya zama dàraktà] 
‘it's Musa they agreed should become director’ 


[kudi] né naké bükatà [ya bà ni @] its money I need him to give me’ 


Note that focus triggers focus marking only on the immediate right-adjacent 


TAM, and so any other TAMs fall outside the scope of the rule. Examples: 
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[mū] né [suké]roc-1MPr ji [mun]pr yi sata 
‘it’s we they think did the stealing’ 
[si] né [ya]roc-pr yiwu [sun]pr rigà [sun]pr zó 


‘it’s they that may have already come’ 


2.5. Focus in nonverbal equational (and identificational) constructions 


Under subject or predicate constituent focus, e.g. in response to a wh- or yes-no 
question, the focal element typically occurs left-adjacent to the obligatory focus- 
marking copula, though subject focus and predicate focus structures can differ. 
Questioned and focussed constituents in equational clauses share the same 
syntax basically (see also Schuh 1998: 338ff. on Miya). If the equational subject 
is questioned and then focussed in the response, the constituent structure 1s 


[Subj(ect) + copula + Pred(icate)]. Examples (with nominal and adjectival 


predicates): 
Q: [wané]Subj (né]cop [darakta]preq à nan? ‘who is director here?’ 
A: [Audü]Subj [né]cop [darakta]preg ‘Audu is director’ 
Q: [shi]Subj [né]cop [bàbba]Preq? 1s he the most important? 
A: 


a’a, [ita]Subj [cé]cop [bàbba]Pred 


‘no, she is the most important’ 


It is also possible to omit the pre-mentioned redundant predicate constituent in 
the response, producing an identificational [Subject + copula] construction, e.g. 
[Audu] Sub; [ne]cop ‘Audu is’, à'à, [ita ]Subj [cé]cop ‘no, she is’. 

If the equational predicate is questioned or focussed, i.e. where the NP 
predicated of the subject typically represents new information focus and so 1s 
left-adjacent to the copula, then two essentially synonymous surface 
configurations are possible: (1) [Subject + Predicate + copula] (the copula 
follows wh-words), or (2) [Predicate + copula + Subject] (= Subject-Predicate 


inversion). Examples (the = notation indicates more or less equivalent): 
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Q: [méné]sybj [né]cop [aikinka]pred? 


= [aikinkà ]Pred [méne]Subj [né]cop? "what is your job?' 
A:  [ni]Subj [malami]pred [né]cop 

- [malàmi]Pred [né]cop [ni]Subj Tm a teacher’ 

Q:  [wannàn]Sup; [nàkà]Pred [ne ]cop? 

= [naka ]Pred [ne]cop [wannan]|Sybj? ‘is this yours?’ 

A: à, [wannàn]Supj [nasa]Pred [né]cop 

= 8'à,[nàsà]Pred [né]cop [wannàn]Subj ‘no, this is his’ 

Q:  [wannan]Subj [wufa]Pred [cé]cop? 

= [wukā]Pred [cé]cop [wannàn]Subj? “s this a knife?’ 
A: À, [wannan]sybj [cõkàli]Pred [né]cop (bà wu&à ba) 


a’a, [cokàli]Preq [né]coP [wannàn]sup; (bà wufa ba) 


‘no, this is a spoon (not a knife)’ 


Again, a reduced identificational [Predicate + copula] structure is possible in the 
response, e.g. [malàmi]preq [né]cop ‘it’s (I’m) a teacher’, [nàsà]prea [ne]cop 
‘it’s his’. 

Another means of focussing an equational predicate is to place the 
prementioned subject in topic position and follow it with a coreferential 
independent pronoun, e.g. wané né Audu?—[Audu]; [shi]; daraktà ne ‘who 
is Audu?—Audu (he) is the director’. The equational predicate noun or adjective 
can also be further emphasised by repeating the subject with a resumptive 
independent pronoun in clause-final position, e.g. [Audü]; dàraktà ne [shi]; 
(bà ciyamán ba) ‘Audu is the director (not the chairman)’, [yarinyàtà]j 
doguwa cé [ita]; (ba gajériya ba) ‘my girlfriend is tall (not short)’. 


Under negative focus, the closing negator ba is often clause-final: 


Negative subject focus: 
bà Audü ne dàraktà ba (Musa nè) 
‘is not Audu who's the director (it's Musa)’ 
ba shi né Bàrawoón ba (wani nè) 


‘its not Ae who's the thief (it’s someone else)’ 
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Negative predicate focus: 
Audi ba malami né ba (likità ne) ‘Audu is not a teacher (he’s a doctor)’ 
Kande bà dàlibà cé ba (malàmà cé) ‘Kande is not a student (she's a teacher)’ 


idan yarón bà dàlibi né ba... ‘if the boy isn’t a student...’ 


Local negation is possible however (and appears to be the norm in KH): 
Audü bà malami ba né (likità ne) ‘Audu is not a teacher (he's a doctor)’ 
Kànde bà daliba ba cé (malàma cé) ‘Kande is not a student (she's a teacher)’ 
bà shi ba né Bàrawon (wani nè) 


‘it’s not he who's the thief (its someone else)’ 


There is one emphatic equational-like construction with a marked colloquial 
flavour which involves the use of a copula followed by the linking preposition 
da ‘with’ plus an independent pronoun which is coreferential with an understood 
referent. This is a possessive formation with the inverted structure [Predicate + 
copula + da ‘with’ + Subject], where the initial Predicate corresponds to a 
possessed predicate noun and the Subject is the pronominal possessor, e.g. 
karimci ne da shi ‘he’s generous (alright) (lit. generosity COP with 3m), kudi 
né da sū ‘they’ve got money (they have)’ (money COP with 3pl). This 
construction is parallel to the stylistic use of da + pronoun to reinforce 
augmentative (and some simple) predicate adjectives, e.g. wata yarinya 


santaleliya da ita ‘a (real) shapely girl’ ($5:6.4). 
2.6. Pseudo-cleft constructions 


Pseudo-cleft sentences are bi-clausal, with the first higher clause a nominal 
relative formation typically headed by abin da... ‘the thing that, what...’, ora 
relative pro-form, e.g. wanda ‘the one who (m)’, etc. This subject clause is then 
followed by an identifying non-verbal predicate which explicitly introduces the 
new topic/information, followed by a copula. Pseudo-clefts express exhaustive 
identification, i.e. X and no other X, and correspond to wh-clefts in English. 


Examples: 
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[àbin da ake bükatà]subi [ruwan famfó]Pregd [ne]cop 
"what is needed is piped water’ 
[wanda zai yi aure]sup; [àbokinà]Pred [né]coP 


‘the one who will marry is my friend’ 


The identifying predication can be made even more emphatic by linking the 
subject and complement clauses with an independent pronoun + copula phrase 
(structurally a focus cleft construction), where the pronoun and copula can agree 
with either the subject or complement NP depending upon the speaker. 


Examples: 


àbin da aké bukata shi né ruwan famfo ‘what is needed is piped water’ 





Abin dà ya faru shi né wani ya shigo cikin gida 





‘what happened was that someone had got into the house’ 
a’a, wadda nake nufi ita cé Fatima ‘no, the one I mean is Fatima’ 


[Abin dà naké s6]m [shi né]m shinkafa 





= Abin dà naké sô [ita cé]¢ [shinkafa lf ‘what I want is rice’ 
Note too: ruwan famfó shi né àbîn da ake bukata 


‘piped water is what is needed’ (where the order of clauses is reversed) 


Alternatively, the higher subject clause can be followed by a verbal complement, 
often a finite clause with a Subjunctive TAM, with the optional linking 


independent pronoun + copula phrase. Examples: 
àbin da naké sô (shi né) ki yiauré ‘what I want is for you to get married’ 
yadda za ka vi (shi né) ka kawó min wàsifàr tüküna 


‘what (how) you need to do is to bring me the letter first of all’ 
2.7. Sentence-level emphasis (with copula né/né or ke nan) 
In addition to its function in nonverbal equational sentences ($11:6.1.1), 


including those containing a focus constituent, the masculine singular copula 


ne/ne can be interpreted as having wide scope over, and reinforcing the truth 
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conditions and semantic content of, the whole event expressed in verbal 
sentences (though the semantic force is not always translatable into English). 
With S- or VP-level focus, the copula is placed in final position following the 
central (subject, verb, object, complement) elements of the clause, and normally 
before more peripheral adverbs, or embedded subordinate clauses. It can occur 
either before or after the closing negative marker. (The copula can also be used 
in constructions entailing in situ constituent focus ($2.2), but the two types are 
pragmatically distinct and involve different presuppositions and discourse 


content.) Examples, usually affirmative, of sentential focus are: 


ya yi Karya né ‘he did lie’ 
3m.PF do lie COP(m) 





ya bata mini sina né ‘he slandered me’ 

3m.PF spoil IOM.1sg name COP(m) 

bài cika zuwa nan ba né ‘he doesn’t come here too often’ 
NEG.3m.PF do often come.VN here NEG COP(m) 

za mù zabi shirin da zai fitar dà mū né 


‘we will choose the plan that will rescue us’ 


dinki ya kàsu kala biyu né ‘sewing is divided into two types’ 
an zabé shi ciyàmán ne ‘he’s been elected chairman’ 
ya ràsu né rànar Alhamis da ta shigé ‘he died last Thursday’ 


` - 


na kira shi wawa ne saboda sakafcin dà yaké yi 





‘I called him a fool because of the stupid things he does’ 
gwamnati tana yin hakà ne don tà gyara zaman làafiyàr jàma'à 
'the government is doing this in order to improve peoples' lives' 
mé ké faruwa né à jàridàr Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabo? 

"what's happening then at the Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabo newspaper?’ 
Kwaàmishinà yanà zantawa né dà manéma labafai... 


'the Commissioner was talking with news reporters...' 


N 


—— — 


wannàn làbari yanà zuwa mukü ne dàgà Sashén Hausa na BBC 


‘this news is coming to you from the BBC Hausa Service’ 
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wannan ya dógarà nē à kan adàdin yawàn jama’a 
‘this depends on the total number of people’ 
wannan ya fàru né sabódà hütü na makwanni biyu dà na yi 


'this happened because of the two week holiday I had' 


A tensed sentence containing a TAM can be bracketed and scoped by the negative 
equational markers bà (wai)...ba in order to reinforce a negative proposition. 
Examples (with Perfective and Imperfective TAMS): 


bà wai matata tà yi yaji ba né 

‘it’s not the case that my wife has left in a huff 
bà wai na yi niyyàr komawa ba né 

‘it’s not the case that I plan to return’ 

bà wai ina són in bar wannan aiki ba né 


‘it’s not that I want to quit this job’ 


The more emphatic marker ké nan can also be used as a reinforcing element 


at sentence-level (as well as in identificational/equational expressions, 
$11:6.1.2). Examples: 


kin gama ké nan? 
2f.PF finish it 1s 


ina binkà naira dàri kè nan 


‘have you finished then?’ 


'you owe me 100 naira then' 





za sù tashi kè nan ‘that’s it they’re going to leave’ 
ban cika dan garin nan ké nan ba 


‘I haven't lived in this town for too long’ 


It can also occur as a clause-initial connector in the expanded emphatic phrase 


shi ké nan ‘that’s that/it’, with an expletive 3m independent pronoun shi, where 
it has a summative force. Examples: 


shi ké nan duk an gama ‘that’s that it’s all been finished’ 


shi ké nan yáu 'that's it for today' 
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It also regularly occurs, usually as shi ké nan, with following sai 'then' as a 
conclusive connector in narrative discourse, e.g. ...shi kè nan sai suka tashi 
‘that was that then they left’. 

Ké nan is also used, often as part of S-initial cleft constructions, either with a 
tensed TAM or nonfinite predicate, to express various temporal notions, 


especially time-span 'for, since'. Examples: 


kwana nawà ké nan bà mù ga jünà ba? 
day how many it is NEG Ipl.PF see each other NEG 
‘how many days is it since we've seen each other?’ 


watà shida kè nan naké rubütà takàrdar nan 





month six it is 1sg.FOC-IMPF write paper this 
Tve been writing this paper for six months’ 


yáu shékara tàlàtin kè nan dà mutuwafrsa 





today year 30 it is with death.of.3m 

‘it’s now 30 years since he died’ 

an rubuta littafin nan yáu shékarà hàmsin kè nan 
4pl.PF write book this today year 50 it is 


‘it’s 50 years since this book was written’ 


2.6. Focus with particles (‘only’, ‘just’, ‘even’, ‘at least’, etc.) 


Hausa has a number of mainly adverbial focus particles or subjuncts. ‘Only’ 
constructions are a subtype of exhaustive focus, and focus phrases can be 
exclusively specified by non-scalar restrictive particles like post-focus kadai 
‘only, alone’ (cf. numeral daya ‘one’), Kawai ‘just, only, merely, simply’, 
kurum ‘only, merely’, or pre-focus sai ‘only, just, except’ (with a negative 
implication). The copula is often omitted, but can be used to reinforce kad’ai and 


kawai. Examples: 


shi kadai né ya sani ‘only he knows’ 


Karfé biyu né kawai ‘it’s only 2 o'clock 
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haka kawai za ka yi ‘that is just what you have to do’ 
sayar da taba kawai naké (yf) (it’s) just selling tobacco that I do’ 


(where focus = infinitival phrase) 





keke kurüm muké sayárwa ‘(it’s) just bikes we sell’ 
sai Garba muka gani ‘t’s) only Garba we saw’ 
sai dà rana suké zuwa ‘(it’s) only in the afternoon they come’ 


(cf. negative ba sa zuwa sai da rana ‘they don’t come except in the afternoon’) 


The particularizing pre-focus subjunct a Kalla ‘at least’ also requires a restrictive 
focus TAM, e.g. a Kalla fasinjoji goma [sukà]3p].Foc-pr mutu ‘at least ten 
passengers died’. 

‘Even’ constructions are introduced by the pre-focus particles har ‘even 
(including)’, or ko ‘(not) even’, both of which can combine with post-focus 
additive ma ‘also’. However, because ‘even’ expressions merely add information 
which is true of the focus constituent—unlike exhaustive-exclusive subjuncts 


such as kadai 'only'—they do not require focus TAMs. Examples: 


= 


ko malamanmu ma sun ZO biki ‘even our teachers came to the party’ 
ko Jummai tana nan ‘even Jummai was there’ 

kō gaisawa ba mù yi ba ‘we didn’t even exchange greetings’ 
(= kō + preposed verbal noun) 

haf ma gidán yà Kone ‘even the house burned down’ 

Audü har ya fi Tanko kudi 'Audu is even richer than Tanko' 


ban dà Mamman, har Gàmbo mun (= muka) gani 





‘apart from Mamman, we saw even Gambo' 


3. Questions and Question-Words 


There are two types of direct questions depending upon the expected reply: wh- 
questions ($3.1) and yes-no questions ($3.4). See Newman (2000: chap. 60) for 
detailed discussion. 
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3.1. Wh-questions 


Wh-questions, both positive and negative, are formed with wh-words of various 
types. The wh-element (subject, object or adjunct) usually appears in the 
sentence-initial focus position, and so requires a focus TAM.^ Depending on 
speaker/dialect, interrogative constructions containing S-initial wh-constituents 
usually attach a floating L tone, together with lengthening, to the S-final 
element—the so-called "q-morpheme" /^:/ (see Newman & Newman 1981, 
Newman 1995: 776-79). This produces a F(all) on a phrase-final H tone, but 
has no effect on a final L or F (HL) syllable, and acts to lengthen final short 
vowels, thereby neutralizing the long:short vowel distinction, and applying 
vacuously to final long vowels and consonants. Otherwise, the normal 
declarative intonation is preserved, though with a marginally higher overall pitch 
for some speakers. Examples of the output of q-morpheme / :/ attachment (not 


indicated elsewhere) are: 


wa ya shigo? [shigó] ‘who came in?’ (< shigo + /*:/) 
yaushé ka sàuka? [sàuká] ‘when did you arrive?’ (< sauka + /*:/) 
don mé ba ka zo ba? [ba] ‘why didn’t you come?’ (< ba + /*:/) 
güdà nawa suka mutü? [mutu] ‘how many died?’ (< mutà + /*:/) 
wa ya zo? [zô] ‘who’s come?’ (< zo + l^ :/) 
mé ka taraf? [tarár] ‘what did you find?’ (< taraf + /^:/) 
nawa né? [né] ‘how much?’ (« n6 « /^ :/) 


Note the vacuous application in méné né wannàn? [wannàn] ‘what’s this?’. 


3.1.1. Who, whom, whose? = (m) wa, wane ne, wayé, (f) wacé ce, 
(pl) su-wà, su-wané né, su-wayé 
The nonspecific interrogative personal pronoun is wa ‘who, whom, whose?’, 


which is treated as default, unmarked 3m for purposes of concordial agreement 


4The same wh-words also combine with concessive-conditional ko ‘even if” to produce generic 
k6-wh proforms, also with focus TAMs, e.g. komé [kiké]EgoC.]MPpr sô zân bà ki ‘whatever 
you want IIl give you’, kowa [ya]EoC.pr Z0... ‘whoever comes...’ (§14:3.3.4). Kó-wh words 
are also used as universal quantifiers (with general TAMs), e.g. kowa [ya]pr san haka 
'everyone knows this' ($9:5). 
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on gender targets. Its plural is formed by attaching the 3pl clitic su-, i.e. su-wà 
(= orthographic su wa). Conjoined (da) wa da wa (lit. (and) who and who) can 
also be used as a distributive plural. Examples (with wh-subjects, objects, 


possessives and prepositional complements): 


wa ya shigo? su-wà suka shigo? 

who(m) 3m.FOC-PF come in 3pl-who 3pl.FOC-PF come in 

"who came in?' ‘who (pl) came in?’ 

wà ka gani? dokin wà ya ci suküwa? 

who(m) 2m.FOC-PF see horse.of who(m) 3m.FOC-PF win race 
‘whom did you see?’ ‘whose horse won the race?’ 

da wa suké zuwa? ‘with whom are they coming?’ 


with who(m) 3pl.FOC-IMPF come.VN 
su-wa zà ka gaya wa? ‘whom (pl) will you tell?’ 
3pl-who FUT 2m tell IOM 


The basic personal proform can be expanded into the gender/number- 
sensitive forms wané né (m), wacé cé (f), su-wané né (pl). These maximally 
explicit wh-constituents consist of the basic interrogative form wa, followed by a 
repeat copula wané né (m), wacé cé (f), plus a su- pronoun clitic in the 3rd 
person plural su-wané né (orthographic su wane ne). These and other wh- 
words (pronouns and determiners) are thus cleft constituents whose inherent 
focal properties are marked by the copula elements. Examples (verbal and 


nonverbal equational clauses): 


wané né ya muti? ‘who (m) died?’ 
wacé cé ta muti? ‘who (f) died?’ 


su-wané né (= su-wa) suka mutt? ‘who (pl) died?’ 


wané né kai? ‘who are you (m)?' 
wacé cé ita? ‘who is she?’ 
kū su-wané né? ‘who are you (pD?' 


(= 2pl independent pronoun kd plus in situ pl wh-form su-wané né) 
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The common personal proforms wayé and su-wayé (orthographic su waye) 
have masculine singular and plural reference respectively (the identity of the -yé 
suffix is unclear), e.g. wayé kiké s6? ‘whom (m) do you like?’, su-wayé suké 
fadin haka? ‘who (pl) say this?’. Optional insertion of the copula increases the 
specificity of the focal wh-element, e.g. su-wayé ne suké fadin haka? ‘who 
(pl) is it say this?’ (see also examples below). 

There is also a special rhetorical and often contemptuous usage of the 
invariant form wané ‘who?’ (= wa + fused copula), with a following noun or 
independent pronoun not restricted in gender or number, e.g. wané 
mütüm/Musa/Hàlimà? ‘who is a human being/Musa/Halima (how can they do 
this)?’, wàne ni/ke/shi/ita/sü? ‘who am I/you/he/she/are they (to attempt this)?’. 





A phrase-final H tone usually takes an extra high exclamatory rhetorical register, 


and appears as a Fall following q-morpheme ^ :/ attachment. 


3.1.2. What? = (m) mé, méné né, méyé, (f) mécé ce 

The basic nonpersonal interrogative proform is mé *what?', treated as unmarked 
masculine singular for purposes of subject-agreement. Like its personal 
counterpart wà *who?', it can be expanded into gender-sensitive (though not 
number-sensitive) forms made up of mé plus a repeat copula, 1.e. (m) mene né, 
(f) mécé cé (rare). The distributive plural is expressed by a conjoined (dà) mè 
dà mé phrase (lit. (and) what and what?). The common and more informal 
variant méyé also has default masculine singular reference, as with personal 


wayé. Examples: 


mè ya faru? mé zái hanà ka? 

what 3m.FOC-PF happen what FUT.3m prevent 2m 

"what's happened? "what's to stop you?' 

mé ka cé? dà mé dà mé kuka 20? 

what 2m.FOC-PF say with what and what 2pl.FOC-PF come 


"what did you say?' "what (things) did you come with?' 
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méné né dalilinsa? méyé amfanin haka? 
what reason.of.3m what use.of this 
‘what’s the reason for this?’ ‘what’s the point of this?’ 


The overtly-marked feminine singular pronoun mécé cé is normally only used 
as a specific pronoun, and is typically attested in contexts where there is an 
antecedent feminine-gender referent, e.g. ta Roné—méce ce ta Rone? ‘it (f) has 
burned—what (f) has burned?’. 


3.1.3. Which/what X(s)? = determiner wàné (m), wàcè (f), wad anne (pl); 
which one(s)? = pronoun wanné (m), waccé (f), wad ànne (pl) 

The specific interrogative determiners and pronouns— personal and nonpersonal 
reference—contrast semantically with wa and mé etc. in that they imply a 
specific choice from a restricted range of similar alternatives. The prehead wane 
etc. ‘which/what X(s)?' determiners are all L tone, show the full three-way 
(m/f/pl) agreement pattern, and are made up of a wa deictic element, followed by 
idiosyncratic short-vowel L tone né/cé/né variants of the copula, i.e. wà-né (m), 


wa-ce (f). The plural also infixes -dan-, i.e. wa-dan-ne. Examples: 


wane mütüm ne bài zo ba? "which man is it didn't come?' 
wàce yarinya za ka aura? ‘which girl will you marry?’ 
wadanné samari aka kama? ‘which youths were arrested?’ 


Interrogative determiners are especially common with the sortal-quality NP irin 
‘sort, kind, type of, etc.’ in a partitive-possessive construction—the only possible 
construction with noncount mass nouns. The determiner number-gender concord 
is assigned by the semantically "dominant" controlling noun following irin. 


Examples: 


[wànè]m irin [abinci/mai/burddi/hatsi]p kiké sô? 


‘what sort of food/oil/bread/corn do you like?’ 
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[wàcé]r irin [rigà]f kikà saya? ‘what kind of gown did you buy?’ 
[wàdànné]p| irin [küràkürai]p] sukàn yi? 

"what kinds of mistakes do they make?’ 

Note too [wàce]r iri kikà saya? ‘what (f) kind did you buy?', where the non- 


overt feminine singular referent 1s context-recoverable. 


The morphologically related specific interrogative pronouns also show a 
three-way agreement distinction. They consist of the same deictic formative wa 
plus the linker (m/pl = -n, f =-C < *-t, where C = copy of following 
consonant), followed by the H tone (probably polar) copula ne (m/pl), ce (f), 


with the plural again infixing -dàn-. Examples: 
wanné/waccé/wadanné kukà kàwo? ‘which one(s) (m/f/pl) did you bring?’ 


waccé cé kaké sô? ‘which one (f) is it you want?’ 


The implied or prementioned larger class of alternatives can be overtly expressed 


in a following genitive prepositional or partitive phrase: 





waccé cikinsu kikà saya? ‘which one (f) among them did you buy?’ 


wannensu kikà fi sô? ‘which one (m) of them do you prefer?’ 


3.1.4. Where? = ina 


The pro-locative wh-adjunct (simple place adverb) is ina ‘where?’, e.g. 


ina kudin (yaké)? ‘where is the money?’ 
ina né suka jé? ‘where is it they have gone?’ (with following copula) 
ina zuwa? ‘where (are you) going?’ 


It is also regularly encountered in more restricted interrogative contexts where it 


sometimes has a modal-like manner force. Examples: 


Formulaic greetings: ina kwana? ‘good morning’ (lit. where spending the 


night?), ind wuni? ‘good afternoon’ (where spending the afternoon?), ind aik1? 
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‘how’s work?’, ina gàjiyà? ‘how’s the tiredness?', ind ìyālì? ‘how’s the family?’, 


ina labari? "what's new?’. 


Rhetorical/exclamatory: (amma) Ina = ana? ‘(but) how on earth could that be? 
no way! no chance!’, with extra high register on final Falling tone (= H plus L 


tone q-morpheme). 


Name-asking: ind (= méné né) sinanka? ‘what is your name?’ (note too ina 


dabara? ‘what’s the plan?’). 


The same wh-adjunct can also be used in the quasi-idiomatic assertive phrase ina 
X ina Y? (lit. where X where Y?), where it expresses X-Y incompatibility 
(Attouman 1987). Examples: 


inà kai inà shi? 'you don't compare with him' 

(lit. where you where he?) 

ina Müsülmi ina cin naman aladé? 

‘Muslims and eating pork don’t go together’ (where Y = verbonominal phrase) 
ina ni da shiga gidan giya? ‘how could I go into a bar?’ 

(where Y = verbonominal phrase introduced by da ‘with, and’) 

Note too the comparable negative existential construction ba ni ba ita (= ba ni 


ba ta) ‘I have nothing to do with her’ (lit. there is not me there is not her). 


31.5. When? = yaushé or yàushé 
There are two variants of the pro-temporal wh-word (time adverb) ‘when’ 


current in SH—yaushé and yaushe. Examples: 


yaushé né suké zuwa? ‘when is it they are coming?’ 


yaushe za ka dawo? ‘when will you return?’ 


The wh-NP wane lokàci ‘what time?’ is also regularly used to form an 
equivalent question, e.g. wane lokaci za ku tashi? ‘what time/when will you 


leave?’, 
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3.1.6. How? = yaya (also kaka) 
The ‘how?’ question word (manner adverb) is the reduplicated form yaya, and it 
is Sometimes preceded and made more specific by the preposition ta ‘via, by 


way/means of’. Some speakers use RàRà as an alternative. Examples: 


yaya za a yi? ‘what’s to be done?’ (lit. how will one do?) 
yaya ba sù dāwō ba? ‘how come they haven’t returned?’ 
Kaka ka zo da wuri hakà? ‘how (is it) you’ve come so early?’ 


ta yaya za mù shàwo kân matsalar? 


‘how can we overcome the problem?’ 


Like the wh-adjunct ina ‘where?’ ($3.1.4), yaya is regularly used in name- 
requesting and formulaic greetings, e.g. yaya (= ina) sinan malaminka? ‘what 
is your teacher’s name?’, yaya ciniki? ‘how’s business?’, yaya (= ina) gida? 
‘how’s the family?’, yaya yárà? ‘how are the children?’, yaya yáu? ‘how’s (it 
going) today?’, ya gari? ‘how’s (life in) the town?’ (= common non-reduplicated 
form). 


3.1.7. How many/much? = nawa 
The simple question word corresponding to both ‘how much?’ with a noncount 
noun, and ‘how many?’ with a sg/pl count noun, is the interrogative numeral 


nawa, which modifies a preceding head. Examples: 


{7 


nairà nawa kake sô? ‘how many naira do you want?’ 
mótà nawa garé shi? ‘how many cars does he have?’ 
sau nawa na gaya maka? ‘how many times have I told you?’ 


To get a distributive meaning, the wh-adjunct nawa is repeated, e.g. wad'annan 
nawa nawa ne? ‘how much each are these?'. 


A noncount noun takes the genitive linker: 


shinkafar nawa kikà sawo? ‘how much rice did you buy?’ 


(lit. rice.of how much...) 
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gwal din nawa ka samü? ‘how much gold did you get?’ 


man nawa zan kawo? ‘how much oil shall I bring?’ 


It is also used with Rarfé ‘o’clock’ to enquire about clock times, e.g. Rarfé 
nawà yanzu? ‘what time is it now?’, Rarfé nawa za ka shigd makaranta? 
‘what time will you come into school?'. 


Nawa can also function as an autonomous proform: 


nawa ne wannan? ‘how much is this one?’ 
nawa kwalbaf nan ké dauka? ‘how much does this bottle hold?’ 


nawa ka ba shi? ‘how much did you give him?’ 


3.1.8. Why? = don mé, sabódà mé, or mé ya sa 

The ‘why?’ wh-elements are all complex phrases formed with mé *what?'— 
either prepositional don mé, sabódà mé (lit. because of what), or verbal mé ya 
sa (lit. what 3m.FOC-PF cause). Examples: 


don mé kaké kaka? ‘why are you crying?’ 
sabódà mé ba ka gaya mini ba? ‘why didn’t you tell me?’ 


mé ya sâ ka dainà zuwa ajì? "why have you stopped coming to class?' 
3.2. Wh-movement and syntactic function 


Hausa can w-front on a wide range of syntactic functions, as with focus, 
relativization and topicalization. Following leftward movement, wh-objects either 
leave a gap or a resumptive pronoun in the wh-site. The normal pattern is for wA- 
direct and indirect objects to leave a gap, though prototypically human wh- 


indirect objects can leave a redundant resumptive pronoun. Examples: 


mé ka saya Ø? ‘what did you buy?’ 
what 2m.FOC-PF buy (= wh-direct object) 
su-wà kikà gaya wa Ø (= must)? ‘who (pl) did you tell (them)?’ 


3pl-who 2f.FOC-PF tell IOM (= IOM.3pl) (= wh-indirect object) 
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Hausa has no possessive wh-word ‘whose?’. With wh-possessives, either the 
entire ‘noun-of wh-word’ phrase is fronted—the only option with subjects—or 
the leftward wh-constituent leaves a resumptive possessive pronoun in the base 


position. Examples: 


‘yar wa ta yi aure? 

daughter.of who 3f.FOC-PF do marriage 

‘whose daughter got married?’ 

'yaf wa ka aura? = wa ka àuri ’yarsa? 

daughter.of who 2m.FOC-PF marry = who 2m.FOC-PF marry daughter.of.3m 


‘whose daughter did you marry?’ 


With wA-objects of prepositions, e.g. the core prepositions da ‘with’, daga 
‘from’, ga ‘to, for, etc.’, the preposition can either be pied-piped along with the 
wh-object, or can remain in situ with an obligatory resumptive pronoun, since 
core prepositions cannot be stranded. Genitive prepositions can leave a gap in 


the wh-site. Examples: 


dà mè kikà zó? = mé kikà zo da shi? 





with what 2f.FOC-PF come - what 2f.FOC-PF come with 3m 

"with what did you come? = what did you come with (1t)? 

gà wà za ka mai dà littafin? = wa za ka mai dà littafin gàre shi? 

to who FUT 2m return book.DD(m) = who FUT 2m return book.DD(m) to 3m 

‘to whom will you return the book? = whom will you return the book to 
(him)?’ 

daga wa ka sàmu wasiKar? = wa ka samu wasiKar daga garé shi? 

from who 2m.FOC-PF get letter. DD(f) = who 2m.FOC-PF get letter. DD(f) 
from to 3m 

‘from whom did you get the letter? = whom did you get the letter from (him)?’ 

(Notice that the source locative preposition daga ‘from’ cannot be followed 


directly by a d.o. pronoun so gare is inserted.) 
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cikin mè za ka sakà kaya? = mé za ka saka kaya ciki Ø = cikinsà? 





inside.of what FUT 2m put stuff = what FUT 2m put stuff in = inside.of.3m 
‘in what will you put the stuff? = what will you put the stuff in (10)? 


3.3. Wh-elements in situ 


It is possible for wh-constituents to remain in the base-position in interrogative 
sentences, in which case a general non-focus TAM is used in tensed clauses— 
recall that focussed constituents can also occur in situ ($2.2). Note that these in 
situ wh-questions are not echo-questions (see below). Base-position wh- 
elements are especially common in nonverbal sentences, e.g. equational 


constructions where the wh-word functions as the complement. Examples: 











wané né shi? ‘who is he? = shi wané nè? ‘he is who?’ 
mènē nè wannan? ‘what is this? = wannàn méné nè? ‘this is what?’ 
nawa né farashin wannan? ‘how much is the price of this?’ 

= farashin wannàn nawa ne? ‘the price of this is how much?’ 


In situ wh-elements are also encountered in nonverbal tensed clauses with 
Imperfective TAMs, as an alternative to the wh-fronting, and with essentially the 


same meaning.» Parallel to in situ focus, adverbs seem to occur most naturally as 


in situ wh-elements. Examples: 


[(ina]wH suke yànzu? "where are they now?’ 
where 3pl.FOC-IMPF now 

= sunà [ina]wy yànzu? 

3pl.IMPF where now (lit. they are where now?) 
yana [ina]wy yanzu?—yana [Amirkà]poc 


3m.IMPF where now—3m.IMPF America ‘where is he now?—he’s in America’ 


? As with in situ focus, speakers of Eastern Hausa tolerate in situ wh-constructions with a 
wider range constituents (e.g. direct objects), as well as sentence-types (e. g. verbal). Examples: 
kin ga dà wà dà wa à makaranta? (= SH dà wa dà wa kikà gani à makaranta?) ‘whom 


(pl) did you see at school?', za ka tàfi vàushe? (= SH yaushé za ka tafi?) ‘when will you 
gov’. 
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sau [nawa]wy na gaya maka? ‘how many times have I told you?’ 
= nā gaya maka sau [nawa]wy? lit. I have told you times how many?) 


(= tensed verbal clause with general Perfective TAM) 


In some cases, in situ position actually seems to be preferred, e.g. saura mé? 
‘what’s left?’ (lit. remainder what?), kana nan har yaushé? ‘you're around until 
when?’, saukafr/zuwan yàushe? ‘when did you arrive/come?' (arrive/ 
come.VN.of when’). 

If the pre-TAM subject is questioned, the normal word order is maintained and 


the TAM takes the Focus form (parallel to subject-focus): 


[wa]subj [ké]FOC-IMPpE fadin haka? ‘who says this?’ 


~N 


[su-wa ]subj [sukà]Foc.pr fadi a jarrabawar? ‘who (pl) failed in the exam?’ 

Recapitulatory wh-echo questions are formally identically with in situ wh- 
questions, i.e. the normal declarative linear order is preserved together with 
general TAMs, and any wh-element can be selected to indicate the misunderstood/ 


misheard item or express surprise. Examples: 








kin ga wa a kasuwa? ‘you saw who in the market?’ 
kin sayi mé? ‘you bought what?’ 

za ka tafi ina? ‘you're going where?’ 

ya tafi yaushe? ‘he left when?’ 

su-Wà Za sù zo? ‘who (pl) will come?’ 


3.4. Yes-no questions 


In yes-no questions, both positive and negative, the basic declarative word-order 
is maintained, and the interrogative status is characterized by one or more of 
several distinctive morphological and intonational features, with the co- 


patterning varying according to idiolect/dialect (see also $2:4.2). Yes-no 
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questions can use the same phrase-final "q-morpheme" (/*:/) as wh-word 


questions, i.e. with lengthening and optional L tone attachment ($3.1). Examples: 


sun kama shi? [shi] ‘did they catch him?’ 


(= [shi] without floating L tone attachment for some speakers) 


ya tashi? [tashi] ‘has he got up?’ 
in ZO ofishinkà? [20fishinkà] ‘should I come to your office?’ 
babu wanda ya zo? [zô] ‘didn’t anyone come?’ 


They can also be indicated by an interrogative marker of some kind in S-initial 
position, e.g. (individual glosses provided where possible) ko (also an S-final 
tag and marker of concessives), anya (= doubt, often with küwa), shin = shin 
(often used following ko). The marker can occur in phrase-final tag position, 
e.g. fà ‘what about (contrastive)?', ko ‘or (what)?’, küwa = kò ‘really, then?’, or 
the copula ne/né. Examples: 


Yes-no with S-initial interrogative marker 
kō kin samé shi? [shi] ‘did you find him then?’ 
kō zà ka ara mini birónkà? [bironka] 
‘I wonder could you lend me your pen?’ 
anya küwa haka suka fàda? [fad] ‘is that really what they said?’ 


shin k6 ka san ta? [ta] ‘do you know her then?’ 


Yes-no with S-final interrogative tags 


zá ni gida—Audu fa? [fà] Tm off home—what about Audu?’ 

ya tafi ko? [kô] ‘he’s gone has he?’ | 

ka zo küwa? [kuwa] 'you've come then?’ 

za ki dafa abinci né? [né] ‘you're going to cook some food are you?’ 
ba ka cin goró ne? [nê] ‘you don’t eat kolanuts then?’ 


The phrase-final negative particle ba is also regularly used as a tag with the 


meaning ‘or not?’ in yes-no questions, appearing as either long H [bà] or F [ba] 
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(with optional floating L), e.g. wannan ba? [ba] or [ba] ‘this one or not?’. Some 
interrogative tag particles, e.g. ko ‘or (what)?', can have a surface rising tone, 
e.g. za ka tàfi ko? [kő] ‘are you going to go or what?'. 

Intonationally, global declarative downtrend is suspended in yes-no 
questions, and the pitch on each syllable is raised to a slightly higher level than 
in the corresponding declarative utterance (= global raising), though there is 
some intonational variation. In addition, final H key-raising acts to raise the pitch 
of the rightmost lexical H tone in the yes-no question (including HL = Falling) 


and any remaining L tones in the string. Examples (final H key-raising indicated 
with T): 


za sù gaya T masà? [masa] ‘will they tell him?’ 

kin Tbüde àkwátin? 'did you open the box?' 

ya sàyi riT gà? [rigà] ‘did he buy a gown?” 

sun tàfi TKauyé? ‘did they go to the village?’ 
ka kawo kul din? ‘did you bring the money?’ 
ba ka Tzuwa? ‘aren’t you coming?’ 

ba sù biyà Tba? [ba] ‘haven’t they paid?’ 

da ruwa Tnán? ‘is there any water here?’ 
rigà cé ka sàT ya? [saya] ‘was ita gown you bought?” 


(= yes-no question with preposed focus constituent) 


Another variant of yes-no question intonation allows the tone on the phrase- 
final rightmost syllable to be assigned a pitch higher than the preceding tone. 
Final Falling tones simplify to H and together with final lexical L tones are 
realized at a higher level than preceding H tones (final H tones pattern with the 


above). Examples of final-raising are: 


sun tafi RauT ye? (< Rauyé + final-raising) ‘did they go to the village?’ 
ba ka zu? wa? (< zuwa + final-raising) ‘aren’t you coming?’ 
ta tafi ünguwTar? (< ünguwár + final-raising) 


'did she go visiting (the neighbourhood)?' 
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3.5. Alternative (ko) X ko Y questions 


Alternative questions use the exclusive particle ko ‘or’, the same interrogative ko 
word used in yes-no questions, as well as with indirect questions and concessive 
conditionals. Kō can also be placed in front of the first conjoin as reinforcement 
in a correlative ko...kó construction, and can be followed by the modal particle 


küwa (= kó). Examples: 


ko za ka zaunà kō küwa za ka tashi? 
‘will you stay or leave?’ 

kana són wannan kō wancan? 

‘do you want this one or that one?’ 
kai malami né kō ko dalibi? 


‘are you a teacher or a student?’ 


4, Relative Clauses 


For various treatments of relative clauses in Hausa see Gouffé (1964), Hodge 
(1982), Jaggar (1998), McConvell (1973, 1977), Newman (2000: chap. 64), 
Parsons (1981: 46ff.), Rufa’i (1983), Schachter (1973), and Tuller (1986: 
SOff.). 


4.]. Restrictive relative clauses 


Relative clauses (RCs) are embedded subordinate constructions which follow 
their antecedent NPs and insert an invariant clause-initial relativizer dà ^who, 
whom, that, which, etc.' (also a subordinating complementizer, see $13:3.3). 
Relativization, like syntactic focus constructions and wh-questions, moves a 
constituent to clause-initial position, and any Perfective or Imperfective TAMs in 


the postmodifying RC take the focus form. The examples below illustrate 
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prototypical restrictive RCs dominated by initial definite head nouns (see $4.2 


for nonrestrictives): 


ga [motà-r] [dà [muka saya jiya]]RC 

PRESENT car-DD(f) REL Ipl.FOC-PF buy yesterday 
‘here’s the car that we bought yesterday’ 

ka ga [baki-n] [da [suka iso yànzu]]RC? 

2m.PF see guests-DD(pl) REL 3pl.FOC-PF arrive now 


‘did you see the guests who just arrived?’ 


If the antecedent noun is definite, it suffixes the gender/number-sensitive definite 
determiner (DD) -`n (m/pl), or - f (f). The floating L tone backs up to produce a 
Fall on a preceding H tone host syllable, e.g. bàRI + -`n — baKin ‘the guests’, 
though there is an increasing tendency to simplify a head-final F to H before the 
L tone relativizer dà, e.g. bakin dà — baKin da ‘the guests who'. The feminine 
singular DD - f usually assimilates to/geminates with the initial /d/ of the 
relativizer, e.g. motar da = [motad da] ‘the car that’. It is also possible to use 
two suffixal DDs in definite RCs, one on the initial head noun followed by one 
on the rightmost element of the RC, e.g. kin san [mutané-n] [da [suka z6-n]]? 
‘do you know the people who have come?’. Other post-head determiners are 
possible, e.g. (demonstrative) ina [littafin nan] [dà [na bà ka]]? ‘where’s that 
book that I gave you?’, (possessive pronoun) ka tuna [budurwarsa] [da 
[muka gani jiyà]]? ‘do you remember his girlfriend whom we saw yesterday?'. 
Pronoun heads, from the independent set, can appear either without any 
determiner or with connective-anaphoric din (= di + `n), e.g. [ita (din)] [da 
[naké gaya makà]] ‘she whom I was telling you about’. The head noun and 
relativizer da do not have to be juxtaposed, e.g. [yarón fa] [da [muka gani 
jiya]] the boy (indeed) that we saw yesterday’ (with the modal particle fa 
‘indeed’ inserted). 

Indefinite RC heads simply appear as bare nominals if non-specific/generic. 
Specific indefinites are usually premodified by an appropriate form of the 


gender/number-inflected specific indefinite determiner (SID). Examples: 
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sun dàuki [ma'àikàta] [dà [suka Kwaré sósai]] 

3pl.PF take workers REL 3pl.FOC-PF be experienced really 

'they've taken on workers who have a lot of experience’ 

[wani yàró] [dà [kè nan à lokàcin]] ya ga kome 

SID(m) boy REL FOC-IMPF there at time.DD(m) 3m.PF see everything 


'a (specific) boy that was there at the time saw everything' 


Note too [wasu yárán] da suka ga hadáàrin... ‘some other boys who saw the 





accident...', where the combination of both the indefinite and definite determiners 
on the head noun yields an additive-incremental 'some other (boys)' reading. 
Relative clauses can also be introduced by a complex relative pronoun 
(relpro) which copies the gender-number features of the overt antecedent —HL 
wanda (m), HL waddà = waccé (f), HLL wadanda (pl). These explicit 
pronouns can also behave as relative proforms meaning ‘the one(s) who(m), 
which, that, etc.’ (see below). They are made up of the general deictic formative 
wa(a)—probably attested in other pronouns/determiners, e.g. wa ‘who?’, wani 
‘a certain —plus the (m) `n or (f) - F (< * - t) definite determiner which 
produces a Fall on the wâ-, followed by the relativizer dà, i.e. (m) wa +`n + dà 
— wanda, (f) wa + Fr + dà (probably wa + t+ dà) — wáddà (with 
assimilation/gemination). The FL singular pronouns commonly simplify to HL 
wanda, and wadda = wacce (the illustrative forms used here). The plural form 
also infixes the -dàn- pluralizer. Definite antecedent NPs normally occur as bare 
nominals without any definite determiner if the explicit wanda etc. pronoun is 
selected to introduce the RC, though some speakers find this noun + relpro 
combination awkward. With indefinite antecedents, speakers freely use either the 
relativizer da or the wanda etc. relative pronoun. Examples (affirmative and 


negative): 


[yaron] [dà] suka doka yana asibiti 
= [yārò]m [wanda],, suka dókà yana asibiti 


‘the boy that they beat up is in hospital’ 
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[wata yarinya] [dà] kè nan à lokacin tà ga kome 

= [wata yarinyà]ft [waddà]f kè nan à lokàcin tà ga kome 
‘a girl who was there at the time saw everything’ 

gà [màlàmán] [dà] bà sù yi yajin aiki ba 

= gà [màlàmai]p] [wadàndà]p| ba sù yi yajin aiki ba 
'there are the teachers who didn't go on strike' 

sun dàuki [ma’aikata] [dà] suka f ware sosai 

= sun dauki [ma'àikàta]p] [wadànda]p] suka Kwaré sósai 


‘they've taken on workers that have a lot of experience’ 


Note too [yárán nan] na abokinka Alhaji Musa [wadàndà] [?dà] suke 
makaranta yanzu ‘those boys of your friend Alhaji Musa who are at school 
now’, where the full relpro wadàndaà is preferred because of the distance 
between the antecedent yaran nan ‘those boys’ and the subsequent RC. 

The relative pronouns can also be used as coindexed proforms to substitute 
for an NP head, in addition to an all L tone set wanda (m), wadda = wacce (f), 
wadanda (pl), the allomorph used by some speakers in nonrestrictive RCs 
($4.2). For some speakers, the HL wanda etc. variant is preferred if the referent 


is hearer-new, parallel to its use as a relpro with indefinite heads. Examples: 


bari in gaya maka labarin wadda na gani jiyà 





‘let me tell you about the one (f) that I saw yesterday’ 

to amma duk dà haka, akwai wadàndà ba sù yàrda ba 

‘OK nevertheless, there are those who don’t agree’ 

Cf. use (for some speakers) of all L relpros as proforms for hearer-old 
referents: 

làbarin ya ci gaba da céwa wad anda suka mutù din... 

‘the story added that those who had died...’ 


wadda = waccé za tà zo Kanwarta ce 





‘the one who (f) will come is her younger sister’ 
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The HL relpro also collocates with the collective universal determiner duk 
‘all, every’ to introduce concessive-conditionals to indicate indefinite, non- 
referring (personal) 'everyone/anyone who, whoever, etc.’ (lit. all who), e.g. 
duk wanda ya san asalin wannan rikici... ‘everyone/anyone who knows the 
origin of this conflict...’. It is also used in constructions following a negative 
existential (= ‘no one, etc.’, lit. there is not the one that), e.g. babu _ wanda ya 
san asalin wannan rikici ‘no one knows the origin of this conflict’ (see $9:5 
for details). Note too the adverbial relative constructions duk inda kika je 
daidai né ‘wherever you go is OK’, duk àbin dà ya faru, kár ki dàmu 
"whatever happens, don't worry' (see below). As an alternative to these universal 
generic constructions, Hausa can use concessive-generic k0-wh proforms, e.g. 
kOwa ya san asalin wannan rikici *whoever/anyone who knows the origin of 
this conflict’, kome ya faru, kar ki damu ‘whatever happens, don't worry’ (see 
$14:3.3.4). 

Adverbial relative clauses of place, time, manner and reason are formed with 
dà, often with generic lexical noun heads, as follows: indà = indà ‘where, the 
place that’ (cf. corresponding wh-word ina ‘where?’), yadda = yadda ‘how, the 
manner that’ (cf. yaya ‘how?’), abin da ‘what’ (lit. the thing that), lokacin da = 
sa’an dà/sán dà/san da = yayin da ‘when, the time that’, Abin dà ya sâ ‘why’ 


(the thing that caused) = dalilin da ‘why, the reason that’. Examples: 


zán tàfi makaranta inda aké koyar dà Hausa 

'I'm going to a school where Hausa is taught 

(with overt locative noun head) 

sa ta indà na gaya makà 

‘put it where I told you’ 

ban san lokàcin da za su iso ba 

‘I don’t know when they will arrive’ (= indirect question) 
ga yadda had arin ya faru 

‘here’s how the accident happened’ 

abin da ba ma só ké nan 


‘that’s just what we don’t want 
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The lexicalized temporal subordinator lokàcin da (= yayin dà, etc.) ‘when’ is 
anomalous in permitting a general (non-focus) Imperfective TAM in the 
following RC, e.g. lokàcin da ina yaro... ‘when I was a boy...’ 

The NP head can be separated from a postponed RC, e.g. na ga [wani 
mütüm] jiya à kasuwa [dà yaké zàgàwa yaké ihü] ‘I saw [a man] yesterday 
in the market [who was going around shouting|' (where the discontinuous 
conjoined RC and antecedent are separated by time and place adverbs), [motar] 
ta baci [wadda ka sayar min] '[the car] has broken down [that you sold me]’ 
(with a full TAM clause intervening). Postnominal RCs can also modify NPs 
already containing other posthead modifiers, e.g. labari [mafi muni] [dà mukà 
taba ji] ‘the most evil story we ever heard’ (lit. story most evil that...), mota 
[mai araha] [dà na saya] ‘a cheap car that I bought’ (car cheap that...). 

As noted and exemplified above, an important syntactic characteristic of 
relative clauses is that they require the same Focus Perfective or Imperfective 
TAMs as other wh-fronting operations whereby constituents are similarly 
extracted and moved to the clause-initial informational focus position, e.g. focus- 
fronting ($2.1), wh-interrogation ($3.1), and wh-ever expressions ($14:3.3.4).6 
The semantic correlate common to all these narrow focus movement rules is that 
the identification of the leftshifted element is highly constrained, 1.e. it is 
uniquely restricted/defined/specified, etc. As with focus and wh-constructions, 
there is also a constraint against using the quasi-modal Potential and Subjunctive 


TAMS in restrictive RCs. Examples: 


[ná]poT sàyi irin wannàn motà ‘TIl probably buy this type of car’ 
Cf. ga [irin mōtàř dà [zán]puT saya] 

"here's the kind of car that I will buy’ 

but not *gà [irin motàr dà [ná]poT saya] 


"here's the kind of car that I will probably buy' 


ÓThe Focus TAM requirement can in fact be relaxed when an adverb intervenes between the 
relativizer and TAM, e.g. ina dàlibán dà [koyaushé] ADV [suké]roc- IMPF zuwa ajin nan? 
= (for some speakers) ina d'àlibán da [koyàushe]Apvy [sunà]pupp zuwa ajin nan? ‘where 
are the students who always come to this class?’. In appositional nonrestrictive RCs ($4.2), 
general (non-focus) TAMs are even more widespread. 
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ba [wanda [zai]puT cé must kome] 
‘no one will (may/can) say anything to them’ 
But not *ba [wanda [ya]sjN cé musü komé] 


‘no one may/can say anything to them’ 


It is also possible for the embedded relative clause to contain a nonverbal 


equational predicate: 


haba, [yaron [dà] [shi dan-sakandàré ne]]? 

'come on, a boy who's a secondary school student?' 

àkwai [wasu mutàne [wadàndà] [aikinsü kawai rof&o]] 

'there are some people whose only work is begging' 

[diyyàr [dà] [ita cé mafi yawà à tàrihi]] tà bá mutané mamaki 


‘the compensation which is the most in history surprised people’ 


Some speakers prefer to insert a TAM filler yaké in the equational RC following 
the relativizer dà. This dummy element consists of an empty 3m subject pronoun 
ya- with the -ké Focus Imperfective-2 TAM used with nonverbal complements 
(R. M. Newman 1976). The pro-relative TAM , used to convert a nonverbal into 
a verbal RC, can also be used in embedded equational, existential and 


presentative RCs. Examples: 


Asm = 


haba, [yāròn dà [yakè] shi dan-sakandàré ne]? 

‘come on, a boy who's a secondary school student?’ 

[yárán dà [yaké] 'yan mahàuta nè] 'boys who are children of butchers' 
[fakin dà [yaké] àkwai mutàne dà dama] 

'the room where there are many people' 

[shi dà [yaké] bà Müsülmi ba] ‘he who is not a Muslim’ 
[mütumin dà [yaké] gà shi yanà zagin bàbansà] shàfiyyi ne 


‘the person who is there abusing his father is a rogue’ 


The subject-agreement pronoun in the pro-relative TAM can be referential and 


copy the number-gender features of the head NP in subject relatives: 
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[yarinyàr]r dà [yakè]m ' yaf mahàuci cé 
= [yarinyar]¢ dà [také]¢ 'yar mahauci cé 
‘a girl who is a butcher’s daughter’ 
[yárán]p| dà [yaké]m ’yan mahauta né 
= [yárán]p; dà [suké]p] ’yan mahàutà né 


‘boys who are children of butchers’ 


The same gender/number-sensitive pro-relative can also be used in tensed 
relative clauses, both subject and non-subject. In this case the following 
sentential TAM, which is now outside the domain of the focus/relative TAM rule, 


occurs in the general (non-focus) form. Examples: 


yarinyar dà [také] [sun]pr büge tà tà warké 

‘the girl whom (she is) they beat has recovered’ 

yara wadanda [suké] [sun]pr isa su shiga makafranta 
‘children who (they are) are old enough to enter school’ 
malamin dà [yaké] [yanà];Mpf dà kyáu ya koyar dà Hausa 


‘the teacher who (he is) it is good that he teaches Hausa’ 


4.1.1. Extracted item: deletion or resumptive pronoun in the base position? 

Following extraction from its basic argument position, the antecedent NP, 
depending upon its syntactic role, leaves either a gap or an overt resumptive 
pronoun, explicitly indicating the role of the head, in the base position. Hausa 
can relativize from a wide range of syntactic positions, and the normal pattern for 
marking the relativized site is as follows, proceeding from the least to most 
explicit strategy: (a) deletion for subject relatives (the most accessible position on 
the hierarchy) and direct object-headed relatives, i.e. with no overt indication of 
the role of the RC head; (b) deletion or an overt coreferential pronoun for 
relativized indirect objects and genitive preposition objects; (c) either 
pronominalization for core prepositions (comitative-instrumentals and 


relationals) or deletion (locatives); (d) resumptive pronouns for possessor NPs 
in the RC. 
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When the head noun is the surface subject of a relativized predicate, its 
grammatical role is not explicitly coded, though the person-number-gender 


features of the subject show up on the subject-agreement pronoun. Examples: 


mütumin dà Ø ya zō jiyà ya tashi 

man.DD(m) REL 3m.FOC-PF come yesterday 3m.PF leave 
‘the man who came yesterday has left’ 

wata dalibata wadda Ø zà tà tàfi Nàijeriyà 

SID(f) student.of.1sg RELPRO(f) FUT 3f go Nigeria 


‘a student of mine who will go to Nigeria’ 


Deletion is also the strongly preferred strategy for relativization on direct objects: 


ina mótàr da za ka saya Ø? ‘where’s the car that you’re going to buy?’ 


= bS 


yarón da suka dòkā Ø yanà asibiti ‘the boy that they beat up is in hospital’ 


It is also the norm with objective genitives, e.g. following strong verbal nouns 


and dynamic-activity nouns: 


ga yárinyàr da nake sô Ø ‘there’s the girl I love’ 


ina littafin dà kaké màganà Ø? "where's the book that you're talking about?’ 


With indirect object relatives, the indirect object marker wa remains in position 
after the verb and deletion is the usual pattern, though a copy pronoun is 


possible. Examples: 


mutanén da suka Ki sayaf wa Ø da àbinci suka fita — (lit...sell IOM food...) 





= mutanén da suka Ki saya¥ must da àbinci suka fita (...sell IOM.3pl food...) 
‘the men they refused to sell food to left’ 

ina yaron da aka sacé wa Ø riga? — (..steal IOM gown) 

(with optional lengthening of the IOM vowel to wa when the i.o. has been 


moved) 
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= ina yāròn da aka sācè masa riga? (...steal IOM.3m gown) 


‘where’s the boy whose gown was stolen?’ 


Similarly, with prepositional object relatives, if the PP in the related independent 
sentence is headed by a so-called "genitive preposition” ($15:3.3), e.g. baya-n 
‘behind (of), ciki-n ‘inside (of), gaba-n ‘in front of’, ká-n ‘on top of’, 
KarKashi-n ‘underneath (of)’, the preposition remains in situ and either deletion, 
leaving a simple adverbial or nominal form, or pronominalization with a 


resumptive genitive pronoun is possible. Examples: 


ga akwatin dà na saka kaya à ciki/kai/KarKashi Ø 
(lit...inside/on top/underneath) 


= gà akwatin dà na saka kaya à cikinsa/kansa/KafrKashinsa 





(lit...inside.of.3m/top.of.3m/underneath.of.3m) 
‘there’s the box I put the stuff inside/on/under (it)’ 


With the core locative prepositions à ‘in, at, on, etc.’, daga ‘from’, and ta ‘by 
way of, via’, in situ occurrence is not possible. Instead, the governing 
preposition is pied-piped into position before the RC-dominating locative head 


(a can then be deleted), and deletion is obligatory in the RC. Examples: 


bàn san (à) garin da suka zauna Ø ba (lit...in town that they settled...) 
‘I don't know the town that they settled in’ 

bàn san dàgà garin dà suka fitó Ø ba (...from town that they came...) 
‘I don't know the town that they come from’ 

bàn san fa hanyàft dà suka bi Ø ba (...via road that they followed...) 
‘I don't know the route that they followed’ 


An overt copy pronoun in the base position is obligatory with the remaining 
syntactic roles, i.e. relativized possessives, oblique comitative-instrumentals and 


relationals. Hausa has no possessive relative pronoun equivalent to ‘whose’, and 
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instead uses a coreferential bound possessive pronoun to overtly indicate the 


relativized possessor position. Examples: 


an gànoó motàr da gilashinta ta fashé (lit...car that window.of.3f...) 


‘the car whose window broke has been found’ 


NA X 


mutumin da zân àuri ’yarsa attajiri ne 





(man that I will marry daughter.of.3m...) 


‘the man whose daughter I’m going to marry is a wealthy person’ 


Similarly, if the prepositional phrase in the related independent sentence is 
headed by comitative-instrumental da ‘with’ or relational ga ‘in (relation to), to, 
from, etc.’ (= garé before pronoun), it is followed by an obligatory gap-filling 
coindexed pronoun in the relativized predicate, i.e. pied-piping is not possible. 


Examples: 


ina yàrón da suka zo dà shi? (lit...boy that they came with 3m) 
‘where is the boy that they came with?’ 

gà wuRár dà naké yanka nama dà ita  (..knife that I cut meat with 3f) 
"here's the knife that I cut the meat with’ 

ea mütumin dà na sàyi wannàn gàre shi 

(...man whom I bought this from 3m) 

there's the man whom I bought this from’ 

(Cf. the corresponding wh-expressions, however, where these prepositions can 


be pied-piped along with the wA-object, $3.2.) 


4.2. Nonrestrictive relative clauses 


Nonrestrictive RCs are distinguished from restrictive RCs by formal and 
prosodic features which are in near complementary distribution (Jaggar 1998). 
Nonrestrictive RCs are a stylistic feature typical of more formal, written genres, 
including modern journalistic Hausa and advertizing. With some speakers, the 


basic distinction lies in the choice of the relativizing pronoun: nonrestrictives are 
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introduced by a distinctive all L tone allomorph of the explicit pronoun 
wanda/wadda/wadanda (m/f/pl). Some speakers, on the other hand, use the 
same HL wanda etc. forms characteristic of restrictive RCs. Intonationally, the 
appositional “afterthought” status of the nonrestrictive RC is also represented by 
a distinct tone unit, initiated and completed by a discernible pause (= 


orthographic commas), and often with a lower overall pitch. Examples (with all 


L tone relative pronouns): 


aikin nán, wanda ka bà ni jiyà, ya fi Karfina 
‘this work, which you gave me yesterday, is too much for me’ 


ita Hàlimà, wàddà naké sóntà sósai, 'yar Kàdüna cé 





‘this Halima, whom I really love, is a Kaduna girl’ 

dàlibán, wàdàndà suka gama aikinsü, duk sun tafi 

‘the students, who have finished their work, have all gone’ 

dà ya tàfi Amirkà sai ya ga iyayensa, wadanda suka jimà can 

"when he went to the U.S.A. he saw his parents, who had been there for some 
time’ 

kayán, wad anda za à rarraba wa mutànén, duk sun zo dàgà Amirka 

‘the goods, which will be distributed to the people, have all come from the 
U.S.A.’ 

wani diréba, wanda dá ma yarona né... (= nonverbal predicate) 


‘a driver, who has been my employee all along...’ 


Interestingly, with nonrestrictives, some speakers, especially of SH, allow the 
general non-focus form of the Perfective and Imperfective TAMs as a secondary 


alternative to the usual focus set required in restrictive RCs. Examples: 


daliban, wàdàndà (sun]pr gama aikinsü, duk sun tafi 

‘the students, who have finished their work, have all gone’ 

dà ya tàfi Amirkà sai ya ga iyayensa, wàdàndà [sun]pp jima can 

‘when he went to the U.S.A. he saw his parents, who had been there for some 


time’ 
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bayan zanga-zangar sai ya koma Kauyén iyayensa, wanda [yanà]]Mpr can 
kudancin Kasár 
'after the demonstrations he returned to his parents' village, which was down 


there in the south of the country' 


This focus vs. general TAM variation relates to the fact that nonrestrictive RCs 
are coordinate-like appositional structures which do not uniquely restrict/define/ 
identify etc. their antecedents, and so are not subject to the same focus TAM 


constraints as restrictive RCs. 


5. Topicalization 


Topicalization is an information-packaging operation which places presupposed, 
discourse-old information (= topic) in position before discourse-new 
information (2 comment). Although topicalization and focus-fronting ($2.1) 
both entail an initial position constituent (leaving aside the matter of base- 
generation of topics), there are interesting structural and discourse-semantic 
differences. In contrast to monoclausal focus constructions where the preposed 
focus 1s typically discourse-zew, the context-familiar affirmative only topic 1s 
located in a structurally distinct, preclausal topic position, and the following 
comment consists of a separate main sentence, with no substitution of a focus 
verbal TAM as 1s required with ex situ focus. Topic-comment constructions thus 
have the approximate structure [TOPIC], COMMENT-S. The adjoined topic, e.g. 
NP, VP, adverbial, is external to the clause proper and is typically segregated 
from the comment by a prosodic (often comma-marked) pause. The topic can 
also be followed by a qualifying modal particle or topic-restrictor, e.g. dai, fa, 
kam ‘indeed, as for, etc.’, kuma, küwa (= kó(0)), ma ‘and, moreover, etc.’. A 
number of complex prepositions also regularly function as topic-restrictors, e.g. 
dangane dà = dangane da, à kan, game da, bisa gà ‘with regard to, 


concerning, etc.’, all of which are pre-topic and can co-occur with post-topic 
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particles. An exclamatory particle can also intervene between the topic and 
comment, e.g. ai ‘well’, ashé ‘surprisingly’, wallahi ‘honestly, really’. See also 
Abdoulaye (1993), Jaggar (1978), Junaidu (1987, 1989, 1990), McConvell 
(1973), Newman (2000: chap. 72), Tuller (1986), and Wolff (1993: chap. 7). 


Examples (with a range of topic constituents and comment-S types): 


[Mànsür küwa]topic. [ya sàmu bàbban digiri]comment 

Mansur as for 3m.PF get large.of degree 

‘as for Mansur, he got a PhD’ 

Cf. the corresponding focus construction: 

[Mànsür]focus né ya samu bàbban digifi ‘it was Mansur who got a PhD’ 
Mansur COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF get large.of degree 

[ni dai]topic, [bà zân shigd makarantà ba yau]comment 

1sg as for NEG FUT.1sg come in school NEG today 

'as for me, I won't come into school today' 

[ita kàm]topic. [tama kàràtü kullum]comment 

3f as for 3f.IMPF studying always 

‘as for her, she studies all the time’ 

[Kande]topic, [ai ya rigà ya àuré tà]lcomment 

Kande well 3m.PF already do 3m.PF marry 3f 

'Kande, well he's already married her' 

[goro kàm]topic, [babü]comment ‘as for kolanuts, there aren't any’ 
kolanuts as for NEG EXIST | 

[àbokinkà Jünaidü]topic, [yaushe zai kirawo nil?comment 

friend.of.2m Junaidu when FUT.3m call 1sg 

‘your friend Junaidu, when will he call me?’ 

[Sabol]topic, [ai fürofesa ne shilcomment ‘Sabo, well he's a professor’ 
Sabo well professor COP(m) 3m 

[game dà màganàr àlbáshinkà maà]topic, [zân biya ka nairà dubülcomment 
regarding matter.of salary.of.2m moreover FUT.1sg pay 2m naira thousand 


‘regarding the matter of your salary moreover, I'll pay you a thousand naira’ 
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[bude Kofa kàm]topic. [ai daidai üelcomiment 
open door as for well OK COP(m) 
'as for opening the door, well that's OK' 


Whereas the subject-agreement pronoun contained within the Focus Imperfective 
person-aspect complex is commonly deleted in same-clause subject focus 
constructions, e.g. ita cé O-ké (</= také) kàràtü kullum ‘it’s she who's 
always studying', pronoun-drop is not possible with preclausal subject topics, 
e.g. ita (kàm), tana kàràtü kullum ‘as for her, she studies always’, but not 
*ita (kam), O-na kàratü kullum. 

Apart from a break between the topic and comment, there are several other 
prosodic correlates to the operation (all of which require further investigation). 
Firstly, sentence downdrift is normally suspended and the comment initiates a 
new downdrift pattern appropriate to the sentence-type. Secondly, with some 
speakers a topic-final short vowel undergoes prepausal lengthening, e.g. 
(lengthening marked only in these examples) Abba, ai ya koma gida ‘Abba, 
well he’s gone home’ (cf. Abba ya koma gida ‘Abba has gone home’). 

Hausa topicalizes on the same set of grammatical functions as are accessible 
to focus ($2.4) and wh-questions ($3.2). Whereas deletion is the preferred 
Strategy with focus, however, topics normally leave a resumptive pronoun in the 
base position, especially with animate/human referents. With preposed subject 
topics, there is an obligatory gap in the subject position, though the subject- 
agreement pronoun remains in situ as part of the person-aspect complex. In the 
direct object position, either a gap or resumptive pronoun are possible, though a 
resumptive is strongly preferred with animate (human) antecedents. With indirect 
object antecedents, which are overwhelmingly human, pronominalization is the 
norm. Using the neutral declarative sentence yarón ya kai wa Musa kudi ‘the 
boy took the money to Musa’ as the base, the following sentences exemplify 


topicalization on these core NP roles: 
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[varón dai], Ø ya kai wa Musa kudi (= subject topic) 
boy.DD(m) as for 3m.PF take IOM Musa money 

‘as for the boy, he took the money to Musa’ 

[kudi dai], yaron ya kai wa Musa (sa) (= inanimate d.o. topic) 
money as for boy.DD(m) 3m.PF take IOM Musa 3pl 

‘as for the money, the boy took (it) to Musa’ 

Cf. [Audü], ai sai kù néme shi kó'inà (= animate d.o. topic) 
Audu well just 2pl.SJN look for 3m everywhere 

‘Audu, well just look for him everywhere’ 

[Musa dai], yaron ya kai masa kudi (= 1.0. topic) 


Musa as for boy.DD(m) 3m.PF take IOM.3m money 





‘as for Musa, the boy took the money to him’ 


Examples of other topic-sensitive clause constituents are: 


Possessive: [àbókinkà kò], nā sadu dà mátarsà jiya ‘as for your friend, I met 
his wife yesterday’, [wannàn yar6] sünansà Audü ‘this boy his name is Audu’ 
(with obligatory possessor pronouns). 

Locative: [Amirka], wallahi akwai kudi can ‘the U.S.A., hey there's money 
there' (antecedent usually picked up with a pro-locative adverb). 
Object-of-preposition: [Gàmbo], ai mun mai dà kudi gàre shi 'Gambo, hey 
we've returned the money to him’, [varónà küwa], nā sàmu wàsifà dàgà 
garé shi ‘my son, I’ve got a letter from him’ (resumptive pronouns are 
obligatory here since core prepositions cannot strand). 

Prepositional phrase: ...[à cikin àkwátin kuma] àkwai zinafi ‘...and in the box 
there was some gold’, [ga Bala] ya fi kyau ya yi auré ‘for Bala it’s better he 


get married’. 


VP-topicalization of verbonominal or infinitival phrases is also possible, 
though less common. The substitutive verb yi ‘do’ then fills the VP slot 


(optionally yi + 3m d.o. pronoun shi). Examples: 
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[kai wa Musa kudi1 dai], yarón ya yi = yi shi (= infinitive phrase topic) 
take IOM Musa money as for boy.DD(m) 3m.PF do = do 3m 

‘as for taking the money to Musa, the boy did (it)’ 

[sayen àbinci kò], za sù yi = yi shi (= verbal noun phrase topic) 
buy.VN.of food moreover FUT 3pl do = do 3m 

‘buying food moreover, they will do (it)’ 

(Cf. neutral za sù sàyi abinci ‘they will buy food’.) 

[fita], ai mukàn vi wani lokaci (= verbal noun phrase topic) 
go out. VN well 1pl.HAB do some time 


'(as for) going out, we do sometimes' 


If the underlying direct object of a transitive VP does not appear as part of the 


initial (NP) topic, it is converted to an applicative indirect object in the comment: 


[gyara], sâ yi wa motàr góbe 
fix. VN 3pl.POT do IOM car.DD(f) tomorrow 
‘fixing, they'll probably do (it) to the car tomorrow’ 


(Cf. neutral så gyara motàr góbe 'they'll probably fix the car tomorrow’.) 


Another mechanism involves leaving the finite verb in situ as part of the 


comment, following the topicalized nonfinite verbonominal or infinitival phrase: 


[sàyen àbinci kó], zà sü sàyà ‘buying food moreover, they will buy’ 
buy.VN.of food moreover FUT 3pl buy 

[fita], ai mukan fita wani lokaci ‘going out, well we go out sometimes’ 
[gyara], wallahi ya gyara motar 

‘fixing, well he’s fixed the car’ 

[sayaf dà mōtöcī dai], muna sayar dà motoci iri-iri 


'as for selling cars, we sell all kinds of cars' 


Repetition in the comment is also possible with simple noun topics, e.g. 
[tabarmà], ina dà tabarma mai kyáu! ‘mat, I’ve got a good mat!’. 
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Topicalization and focus (in that order) can co-occur in the same sentence 


(topics, but not foci, are restricted to S-initial position). Examples: 


[fursunoni kàm]topic, [sojoji]focus né suka tsaré su 
prisoners as for soldiers COP(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF jail 3pl 
'as for the prisoners, it was the soldiers who jailed them' 
[mütumin nán]topic, bà [shi]focus muké sô ba 

man this NEG 3m Ipl.FOC-IMPF want. VN NEG 


‘this man, it’s not Aim we want’ 


Topics, like foci, can be extracted from an embedded clause: 


[Kanénka küwa], yà kyautu Ø ya yi aure 

younger brother.of.2m as for 3m.PF be good 3m.SJN do marriage 
‘as for your younger brother, he should get married’ 

[yàrónà], na yi àlkawàri zân sama masa sabon aiki 

boy.of.1sg 1sg.PF do promise FUT.1sg get IOM.3m new.of job 

‘my boy, I promised I'd get him a new job’ 

[màigidà dai], tun dà yaké Ø yana aiki yànzu, mù jira shi nan 
household head since 3m.IMPF work now Ipl.SJN wait for 3m here 


‘the household head, since he's working now, let's wait for him here’ 


Multiple layers of topicalization are also possible, and seem to be more felicitous 


if the topics serve different syntactic functions. Examples: 


[cikinsü]topic. [wasu]topic. hidimarsü ta sarki cé 
inside.of.3pl SID(pl) business.of.3pl of(f) emir COP(f) 
‘among them, some, their business was with the emir’ 
[Misa kó]topic. [Marsandi kam]topic, ya sayaf 
Musa as for Mercedes concerning 3m.PF sell 


‘as for Musa, concerning the Mercedes, he's sold (it) 
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Two quasi-idiomatic but common expressions are analyzable as topic- 
restrictors, both of them formed with the core preposition da ‘with’, and they are 
equivalent to complex prepositions such as game da, dangane da ‘regarding, 
concerning’. Both are essentially comparative (‘like’) constructions. The first 
consists of the fixed associative phrase abinka + da + NP ‘you know how it is 


with...X = you know what X is/are like’ (lit. thing.of.2m with NP). Examples: 


àbinkà dà jahili ‘you know how it is with an ignoramus' 


abinka dà yáran zamani 'you know what modern youths are like' 


The second is a construction of the form [Nj(poss. pro.) dà proj], 1.e. a head 
noun or adjective with an optional possessive pronoun followed by linking dà 
"with, and' and a coreferential independent pronoun. The overall meaning 1s 


usually one of disapproval or contempt. Examples: 


tsoóhonsà dà shi, mé zai yi dà komfata? 

old man.of.3m with 3m what FUT.3m do with computer 

'an old man like him, what's he going to do with a computer?' 

malami dà kai, ind ruwankà dà misalan dà dàlibai suka bàyar? 

'a teacher like you, why should you be concerned with the examples that 
students have given (you)? 

gajéré dà shi, yaya zai iyà tsallaké wannàn katanga? 

‘a shorty like him, how can he climb this wall?’ 

mümmünà dà ita, wa zai àure tà 


‘she’s so ugly, who will marry her?’ 


Chapter 13 
Clausal Complements 


1. Introduction 


This chapter deals with complex sentences which contain complement structures 
governed by a variety of complement-taking matrix verbs. Embedded 
complements in Hausa may consist of complete tensed sentences with finite 
verbs or can be expressed as nonfinite verbonominal or infinitival phrases, and 
they often correspond to finite ‘that’- and/or nonfinite ‘to’-clauses in English. The 
analysis follows Givón's (1980) typology of clausal complements as adopted by 
Schuh (1998: chap. 13) for the related language Miya. Givón's model correlates 
the degree of syntactic binding between a matrix verb and its complement— 
varying from a free TAM clause (= weak binding) to a nominalized verb or 
infinitive in the complement (= strong binding)—with the degree of semantic 
binding—ranging from matrix verbs which merely report an event (= weak) to 
implicative verbs which imply/presuppose the successful realization of their 
complement events (= strong). Implicative verbs thus tend to govern 
complements containing more noun-like verbal noun and infinitival phrases, 
though this is not an absolute requirement and the semantic correlations with 
complement form are scalar. See also Quirk et al. (1985: 1180ff.) on English 
clausal complementation and for Hausa see Bagari (1972, 1976), Dimmendaal 
(1989), Eulenberg (1972), and in particular Newman (2000: chap. 15) and 
Yalwa (1995). 


2. Implicative Verbs 


Implicative verbs imply the successful realization of the event in the 


complementizing structure. They fall into two classes: (1) self-inducement verbs, 
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where the higher and lower complement clause subjects are identical; and (2) 
manipulative verbs, where the two subjects are different. Implicative self- 
inducement verbs—the class of “aspectual verbs"—have nonfinite nominalized 
or infinitival complements (§2.1). Implicative manipulative verbs take either 


nonfinite or finite clausal (often Subjunctive TAM) complements ($2.2). 
2.1. Self-inducement aspectual verbs (= same-subject, nonfinite complement) 


This category encompasses aspectual verbs (traditionally known as "auxiliary 
verbs" in Hausa), e.g. fara ‘start (doing sth.)’, gama ‘finish (doing sth.)’, Kara 
‘do (sth.) again’, For various treatments, see: Abraham (1959b), Galadanci 
(1969), Jaggar (1977), Newman (2000: chap. 9), Parsons (1981: 317-21), 
Pilszczikowa (1960), Tuller (1986: 479ff.), and Yalwa (1994, 1995). 
Semantically, aspectual verbs (AVs) serve to modify a verbal activity/event in 
the embedded, same-subject complement, expressing such aspectual verbal 
notions as initiation, continuation, repetition, iteration, persistence, cessation of an 
action, and they correspond to either aspectual verbs (e.g. ‘start’) or adverbial 
modifiers (e.g. quantificational ‘again, more, often’) in English. Implicative AVs 
are typically transitive (with any TAM), though some are da-sociative verbs with 
prepositional complements, or intransitive-based verbs, and a number involve the 
metaphorical extension of the more literal, primary meaning of a lexical verb 
(provided in parentheses in the list below). A few AVs, e.g. frequentatives and 
inchoatives, overlap considerably in meaning. Some of the more common self- 


inducive AVs, most of them transitive grade 1 (v1tr) verbs, are: 


bari (v2*tr) ‘stop, leave off 
ci gaba da (vOsoc) ‘continue, proceed with’ (= phrasal, lit. eat in front 
with) 


cikà (v1tr) ‘do (too) much/often’ (‘fill’) 


dada (vltr) 
dad'é da (v4soc) 
daina (v1tr) 
dingà (v1tr) 
dosà (v1tr) 

fara (dà) (v1tr) 
fara (v2tr) 
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‘repeat, do again’ (‘add’) 

‘have spent some time since doing sth.’ 
‘stop’ 

‘continue, keep on’ 

‘keep on’ 

‘start, begin (with)’ 


‘initiate, introduce’ 


(where the switch in grades 1/2 signals a meaning difference, parallel to gr1/2 


soma/soma below) 


fasa (v ltr) 

fayé (v4tr) 

fi (vOtr) 

fiyà (v1tr) 

gama (vitr) 
hanzarta (vItr) 
kama (v1tr) 
kammala (vitr) 
koma (vlintr) 
kuma (vl1tr) 
Kara (vltr) 
Karé (v4tr) 

rage (v4tr) 

rasa (vltr) 

rika = rinka (vltr) 
saké (v4tr) 
samü (v2tr) 

sha (vOtr) 

shiga (v3intr) 
soma (dà) (v1tr) 


‘postpone, put off, fail to do sth.’ 
'do too often/much' 

‘do sth. usually, mainly’ (‘exceed’) 
‘do (too) often/much’ 

‘stop, finish’ 

‘do sth. quickly, rush to do sth.’ 
‘start’ (catch, seize’) 

‘finish, complete’ 

'go back to, resume’ 

‘repeat, do again’ 

‘do sth. again/more’ (‘increase’) 
‘finish’ 

‘do sth. less often’ (reduce’) 

‘not get/manage to do’ (‘lack’) 
‘keep on’ (cf. riRé v4tr ‘hold’) 
‘repeat, do again’ (‘change’) 
'get/manage to do’ (‘get’) 

‘do often’ (‘drink’) 

‘set about, begin’ (‘go in’) 


‘start, begin (with)’ 
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soma (v2tr) ‘initiate, introduce’ 

taba (v1tr) ‘have ever done, will ever do’ (‘touch’) 
tasa (v2tr) = tashi (v3bintr) ‘set about’ (v2 = ‘lift’, v3b = ‘get up’) 
tsaya (vlintr) ‘persist in’ (‘stop, stand’) 


yi ta (vOtr) . ‘keep on’ (= phrasal yi ‘do’ + prep. ta ‘via’) 


Implicative aspectual verbs entail nonfinite VP complementation, taking either 


a verbal noun or infinitival phrase as object, and using the pre-noun d.o. C-form 


of the subcategorizing verb (if transitive). The null subject of the lower nonfinite 


clause is interpreted as being identical with the overt subject of the higher self- 


inducement AV clause, i.e. the embedded non-tensed complement is matrix 


subject-controlled, and the use of a nonfinite complement correlates with the 


strong semantic binding between the object complement and factive same-subject 


AV. Examples (with a variety of AV TAMs and nonfinite complement 


Structures): 


ka gama [karanta littafin]? (= AV + infinitive phrase) 
2m.PF finish read book.DD(m) 

‘have you finished reading the book?’ 

ba sù fara [kOyon Hausa] ba (= AV + verbal noun phrase) 
NEG 3pl.PF begin learn. VN.of Hausa NEG 

‘they haven't started learning Hausa’ 

zân saké [bugôwā] góbe (= AV + verbal noun phrase) 
FUT.1sg repeat phone.VN tomorrow 


‘TIl phone again tomorrow’ 


'yan-sàndà sun shiga [budeé wuta] ‘the police started to open fire’ 
nâ kuma [bugéwa] góbe ‘PH probably phone again tomorrow’ 


kada ka hanzarta [kammala aikin nan] ‘don’t rush to finish this work’ 


sun samu [zuwa biki] ‘they managed to come to the party’ 
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sojin za sù farà [janyéwa] dàgà Rasár 

'the soldiers will begin withdrawing from the country' 

ana ta [némansa] ‘he is being looked for’ 
(with yi of the durative phrasal AV yi ta dropped in the Imperfective) 


muna sô mù saké [yi maka magana] 





= muna sô mù saké [Ø maka màgani] 

‘we want to talk some more with you’ 

(with optional deletion of yi ‘do’ before the indirect object in the complement 
and adjacent pre-i.o. D-form saké with a long final vowel) 

za mù rika [kóyon Hausa] à jami'àr 

"we will continue to study Hausa at the university' 


ya koma [shan taba] ‘he’s resumed smoking’ 





(with the intransitive AV koma occurring in its invariant A-form) 
matsaloóli bà zà sù taba [Raréwa] ba 'the problems will never end' 


ya sha [yin àlkawari] ‘he promised on many occasions’ 


It is also possible, depending on semantic compatibility, to stack a sequence of 
AVs, e.g. in ka tafi kudü, daji zai [ri£à [Kara kauri]] ‘if you go south, the 





bush (uncultivated area) will get thicker and thicker’ (lit...will continue (to) 
increase thickness), ba za mu [Kara [ci gàba da karàntà wannan littafi]] ba 
‘we won't continue reading this book any more’. 

Some AVs are formed with the sociative preposition da ‘with’, e.g. (phrasal) 
ci gàba dà ‘continue, proceed with’, fara dà = soma da ‘start with/by’, and so 
govern prepositional complements, e.g. bari mu fara dà [karàntà babi na 
uku] lets start by/with reading chapter three’. Also included here with canonical 
AVs are the intransitive verbs dad ‘spend a long time’ and jima ‘spend some 
time’. These quasi-aspectual/temporal verbs are used to indicate a time-span and 
are subcategorized for nonfinite prepositional complements (also initiated by da 


‘with’), e.g. 
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na dad é/jima dà [zuwa nan gari] 

1sg.PF spend some time with come.VN here town 
‘it’s some time since I came to this town’ 

bàn dadé dà [tashi] ba 

NEG.1sg.PF spend some time with get up. VN NEG 


‘I haven't been up for long’ 


On semantic grounds, it is also possible to group the aspectual-experiential verb 
rigà (= rigà = rigayà) ‘have already done sth.’ with self-inducement AVs, 
though in this case the verb co-occurs paratactically with a following coordinate 
finite clause only and with a matching Perfective TAM, e.g. sun rigà [sun ga 
sabon watà] ‘they have already seen the new moon’, bài riga [ya sàmu aikin] 
ba ‘he hasn't already got the job’. 


2.1.1. | Aspectual verbs (+ yin) + dynamic action nouns or abstract nouns 
Aspectual verbs can govern a nominalized complement consisting of yin (= yi 
verbal noun of yi ‘do’ + -n linker) plus either a dynamic action noun, e.g. aiki 


‘working’, magana ‘talking’, or abstract noun, e.g. sanyi ‘cold’, zafi ‘heat’. 


Examples: 
yaushé za ki gama [yin aiki]? ‘when will you stop working?’ 
ka bar [yin wasa] ‘stop fooling around’ 
an daina [yin sanyi] yanzu ‘the cold spell has stopped now’ 





(lit. 4pl.PF stop do.VN.of cold now, = weather-predicate) 


wannan naman ya fara [yin wari] ‘this meat has started to stink’ 





Audu ya cika [yin tsawo] ‘Audu is extremely tall’ 


The nominalized pro-verb is commonly deleted in the nonfinite complement, 
however, resulting in an aspectual + dynamic or abstract noun surface 


configuration: 
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yaushé za ki gama [yin aiki]? ‘when will you stop working?’ 
— yaushé zà ki gama [Ø aiki]? 


an daina [yin sanyi] yànzu ‘the cold spell has stopped now’ 





— an daina [Ø sanyi] yànzu 





falibai sun fara (yin) bore ‘the students have started rebelling’ 
yáran nan sun cika (yin) sürütü ‘these children chatter too much’ 
kayan nan sun faye (yin) nauyi ‘these loads are too heavy’ 

zà sù shiga (yin) yajin aiki ‘they will start to strike’ 


gwamnatin Naijériya tà dainà (yin) amfani da Doka ta Biyu 
‘the Nigerian government has stopped using Decree Number Two’ 


bishiyoyt sunà Kara (yin) tsawo à lokàcin ruwa 





‘trees increase in height at the time of rain’ 
an fara (yin) kankara jiya 


‘it started snowing yesterday’ 


Although the two variants are basically synonymous, some speakers consider the 
predicates containing yin ‘doing’ to be more specific (cf. English ‘he is working’ 
vs. ‘he is doing work’). In addition to yi, other lower clause verbal elements from 
within the complement can be optionally omitted, leaving an empty position after 
the implicative AV. This is only possible, however, in highly constrained 
environments where the following object is a prototypical argument of the 
activity verbal element and represents activated information, e.g. Audu ya ci 
gàba dà (fàdar) labarin ‘Audu continued (telling) the story’ (Audu 3m.PF 
continue (tell. VN.of) story.DD(m)). 

If the dynamic or abstract noun object is fronted, then the filler verbonominal 
yi (without the pre-object linker) usually appears in the verbal slot, e.g. wane 
aiki ne zai soma yi?—Aaikin gwamnati né zai soma yi ‘what work is it he will 
start to do?—it’s government work he'll start to do’. It is possible, however, for 


some subcategorizing AVs to be followed by a gap, e.g. wannan shi né irin 
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wàsân dà ya daina yi = wannàn shi nè irin wàsân dà ya daina Ø ‘this is the 
kind of sport he stopped (doing)’. Note too zāgìnsà suka yi ta yi ‘(it was) 


abusing him they kept on doing’ where the verbonominal object is preposed. 


2.2. Manipulative (different-subject) verbs 


Implicative manipulative verbs have different subjects and take either nonfinite 
(infinitival or nominalized) or full clausal complements. The complement TAM is 
often Subjunctive, but other (affirmative/negative) TAMs are possible, especially 
Perfective. Manipulative matrix verbs are free to occur in any TAM, and they 
group into two major semantic subtypes: causative ($2.2.1), and permissive and 
prohibitive (82.2.2). 


2.2.1]. Causative constructions 

Hausa causatives are periphrastic biclausal structures formed with the lexical 
causative verb sa ‘cause, make, get, etc.’ (lit. ‘put’), and some speakers use the 
cognate verb sánya as an alternative. See Bagari (1977a, b) and especially 
Newman (2000: chap. 12) for details. Analytic causatives typically contain a 
cause-clause expressed by factive sa followed by an implicative result- 
complement which can be either a tensed TAM clause, a nonfinite nominalized 
verb or infinitive, or a complement NP. The subject of the higher sa-clause 
directly initiates the causal action as the controller, and the lower clause contains 
the argument which is both the controllee of the higher clause and agent-like 
controller of the action expressed in the complement clause. Controllers are 
usually human agents (or God), but can be inanimate instruments, e.g. natural 
forces, psychological states, illnesses. Examples (clausal and NP complements, 


see below for TAM selections and negation): 


[alkali ya sâ] [aka dauré fursünàn] ‘the judge had the prisoner locked up’ 


judge 3m.FOC-PF cause 4pl.FOC-PF lock up prisoner.DD(m) 
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[nā sâ] [matata ta dafa wa bàfi àbinci] 

Isg.PF cause wife.of.1sg 3f.SJN cook IOM guests food 
‘I got my wife to cook some food for the guests’ 

[ya sa ni] [zazzabi] 

3m.PF cause 1sg fever 


‘it gave (caused) me fever’ 


Subject-to-Object Raising is possible with manipulative sá-causatives. If Raising. 
takes place, the result-complement preserves its clausal structure. Examples (with 


literal translations): 


na sa [ya shirya abinci| '| caused that he prepare some food’ 

1sg.PF cause 3m.SJN prepare food 

(where ya ‘he’ is the 3m subject-agreement pronoun followed by the 
complement verb) 

optionally — (with Raising-to-Object): 

na sa shi [ya shirya àbinci] ‘I caused him to prepare some food’ 

Isg.PF cause 3m 3m.SJN prepare food 

(where shi ‘him’ is the direct object pronoun of the matrix causative verb sa) 

malami ya sâ [sun yi aiki] ‘the teacher caused that they did the work’ 


— malàmi ya sâ su [sun yi aiki] ‘the teacher caused them to do the work’ 


Some speakers consider that the version with the raised object implies that the 
subject of the causative verb is exerting more direct control over the controllee 
and the result. 

If the raised subject of the lower clause predicate is a noun, there is usually no 
overt structural difference. Thus, in a surface string such as malami ya sa 
d'àlibai sun yi aiki ‘the teacher had the students do the work’ there is no formal 
way of telling whether the noun dalibai ‘the students’ is the raised direct object 
of the higher verb sâ, i.e. [malàmi ya sâ dàlibai] [Ø sun yi aiki], or the non- 
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raised subject of the complement clause, i.e. [malami ya sa] [dàlibai sun yi 
aiki]. If the matrix causative verb sá has an Imperfective TAM, however, then the 
application or not of raising is overt—cf. [yanà sâ yārònsà] [D ya wanke 
masa mótà] ‘he gets his boy to wash the car for him’ (with yarónsà ‘his boy’ 
raised to object of sa), and (same meaning) [yanà sáwa] [yarónsà ya wankè 





masa motà], where sáwà is the verbonominal form used with no following 
object. 

The matrix causative verb can take any TAM, though it is often Perfective. The 
lower verb can either copy the higher TAM, including its general or focus TAM 
properties, if the result is realized, or be in the Subjunctive if the outcome 1s open 


to question. Examples (affirmative, see below for negatives): 


ya sâ [sun kamé 6arawon] (Pf...Pf.) 

‘he had them arrest the thief’ (and they did) 

Cf. ya sâ [sù kamé Bàrawon] (Pf...Sjn.) 

‘he had them arrest the thief’ (and maybe they did) 








sai suka sa (karnukànsü suka biyo shi] (Foc-Pf...Foc-Pf.) 
‘then they set their dogs on him’ (and the dogs did follow him) 
(lit...caused their dogs they followed him) 


Cf. sai suka sâ [karnukànsü su biyo shi] (Foc-Pf...Sjn.) 








‘then they set their dogs on him’ (and maybe the dogs followed him) 


gwamnati tana sá [ana Kuntata masa] (Impf...Impf.) 





‘the government is having him harassed’ (and he is being harassed) 


Cf. gwamnati tana sá [a Kuntata masa] (Impf...Sjn.) 





‘the government is having him harassed’ (and maybe he is being harassed) 


If the higher verb occurs with other than a Perfective or Imperfective TAM, e.g. 
Future, Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, or Habitual, the complement verb will 


take a Subjunctive TAM. Examples: 
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zai sâ [à dauré ka] (Fut...Sjn.) ‘he will have you arrested’ 





yá sá [à dauré ka] (Pot...Sjn.) ‘he will probably have you arrested’ 
yana dà īkò ya sâ [à dauré ka] (Sjn...Sjn.) 

'he has the power to have you arrested' 

sa ta [tà tàmbàyi malaminta]! (Imper...Sjn.) 

'get her to ask her teacher" 

yakan sa [na sassabé masa gona] (Hab...Sjn.) 


‘he gets me to clear his farm for him’ 


Lower clause free TAMs are possible given an appropriate context, however, and 
are especially common following the complex interrogative and anaphoric focus 
phrases mé ya sâ ‘why?’ (lit. what 3m.FOC-PF cause) and shi (né) ya sâ ‘that’s 
why' (3m (COP(m)) 3m.FOC-PF cause). As with the above examples, these 
Focus-Perfective TAM phrases require a focus TAM in the lower clause (if 


Perfective or Imperfective). Examples: 


[mè ya sâ] [kaké yin hakà]? ‘why are you doing this?’ (Foc-Impf.) 





[mé ya sâ] [za kà yi hakà]? ‘why are you going to do this?’ (Fut.) 
[shi ya sâ] [ya so ya sàki màtarsà] 

'that's why he wanted to divorce his wife' (Foc-Pf.) 

[shi ya sa] [yakàn tashi dà wuri] ‘that’s why he gets up early’ (Hab.) 
[rashin motóci né ya sâ] [mutané kè tàfiyà à Rasa] 


‘it’s the lack of cars that caused people to travel by foot’ (Foc-Impf.) 


A wide range of TAMs is also possible following the fixed formulaic expression 


Allah (ya) sa ‘may God cause/grant’ (God 3m.SJN cause): 


~ M A - 


[Allah (ya) sâ] [zà kà ci jarrabawa] 
‘may God grant you pass the exam’ (Fut.) 
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[Allah (ya) sa] [ka ci jarràbáwa] 


‘may God grant you have passed the exam’ (Pf.) 


As an alternative to a finite clause with a verbal TAM, the cause predicate can 
contain a nonfinite nominalized or infinitival phrase, in which case the direct 


object of the higher causative verb is overt. Examples: 


shi ya sá (ni) [na ji yunwà] (Foc-Pf.) ‘that’s what made me feel hungry’ 
= shi ya sâ ni [jin yunwà] (verbal noun phrase) 

malami ya sá (mu) [mu karantà wannan] (Sjn.) 

= malami ya sa mu [karàntà wannan] (infinitival phrase) 

‘the teacher has got us to read this’ | 

kadà kà sá (su) [sü yi aikin dà ya fi Rarfinsü] (Sjn.) 

= kada ka sâ su [yin aikin dà ya fi Karfinsu] (verbal noun phrase) 

‘don’t get them to do work which is too much for them’ 

ba sù iyà sù sa dokin [ya sha ruwa] ba (Sjn.) 

= ba sù iyà sù sa dokin [shan ruwa] ba (verbal noun phrase) 


‘they couldn’t get the horse to drink’ 


Constituents of either of the two clauses can be extracted and moved to the 
initial focus slot as (a) wh-expressions, (b) relative clause heads, (c) focus 


elements, or can occur as (d) leftmost topics. Examples: 


(a) wane malami ya sâ dàlibai suka bar ajinsü? 
‘which teacher had the students leave their class?’ 
wané né za ka sâ ya kwashé kayán? 

‘who will you get to clear away the stuff?’ 

(b) ina wanda ya sa ta ta mayaf da kudin? 


‘where is the one who got her to give back the money?’ 
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ina yarinyàr dà ya sâ ta mayaf dà kudin? 

‘where is the girl he got to return the money?’ 
(c) Audü ne zai sâ su sù Kammala aikin 

‘its Audu who will get them to finish the work’ 

sū né Audü zai sâ sù kammala aikin 

‘it’s they that Audu will get to finish the work’ 
(d) ni küwa, nà sá ta ta dàuki bàbban digiri 

'as for me, I got her to take a PhD' 

ita küwa, na sa ta tà dauki bàbban digirí 


‘as for her, I got her to take a PhD’ 


In causative constructions either the higher and/or lower clause can be 
negated. If the higher clause TAM is negated, the final ba of the ba(a)...ba 
negative pairing is placed after the complement clause, bracketing any postverbal 


constituents. Examples: 


bàn sâ su sun koré shi ba ‘I didn't get them to chase him away’ 
bà za ta sâ "yartà tà tashi dà wuri ba 

'she won't get her daughter to get up early' 

bà nakàn sâ Misa ya sharé ófis kullum ba 

‘I don’t have Musa sweep the office every day’ 

Note too: kada ku sa ta ta je makaranta ‘don’t make her go to school’ 


(with a negative-prohibitive Subjunctive TAM in the matrix) 


Examples of negated complement clauses are: 


ciwon kai né ya sa ban dauki jarrabawa ba 
‘it was a headache that caused me not to take the exam’ 


Allah ya sa bai mutü ba ‘God willed that he didn’t die’ 
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If both clauses are negated, the second ba functions as the closing negative 


morpheme for both expressions, e.g. (with negative focus higher clauses): 


bà ni né na sá Hàlimà ba ta shiga jami’a ba 
‘it wasn’t me who got Halima not to enter university’ 
bà mijintà ya sá bà ta koma gidan iyayenta ba 


‘it wasn’t her husband who caused her not to go back to her parents’ house’ 


Manipulative sá-causatives can also take an affected direct object, typically 
personal but not necessarily controlling, followed by an object complement 


denoting a resulting attribute, and usually consisting of a dynamic action noun. 


Examples: 
ya sa [ta]d.o. [fushi]comp. obj. 'he made her angry' 
yakan sâ Masa dariya ‘he makes Musa laugh’ 
shi ya sâ ta tsada ‘that’s what made it expensive’ 
wa ya sâ ki kaka? ‘who’s made you cry?’ 


wannan àbinci né ya sá ni ciwón ciki 
‘it’s this food that caused me stomach-ache’ 


ya sa madara tsami ‘it made the milk sour’ 


The verb aika ‘send’ approximates causative sá in its factive-like semantics, and 
takes a full clause complement. The transitive verb in the lower clause is often 


kira(wO) ‘summon, call’. Examples: 


na aika sun kirawo tà ‘I sent (them) to summon her’ 
Isg.PF send 3pl.PF call 3f 
zân aikà à kirawo tà ‘I will send (them) to summon her’ 


FUT.1sg send 4pl.SJN call 3f 
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sarki ya aikà bafadén ya zo ‘the emir sent for the courtier to come’ 


emir 3m.PF send courtier.DD(m) 3m.SJN come 


The general verb yi ‘do’ is also functionally analogous, though it can control a 
different-subject TAM complement, and is used in future rhetorical questions 
which literally translate as ‘how will X do X...?' or ‘how will 4pl. do X...?’, e.g. 
yaya zán yi in san ka? ‘how on earth could I know you?’ (how FUT.1sg do 
1sg.SIN know 2m), yaya za à yi mütüm ya shiga wannàn motà? ‘how can a 


person get into this car?’ (how FUT 4pl do person 3m.SJN enter this car). 


2.2.2. Permissive and prohibitive constructions 

The canonical permissive verbs bari ‘permit, allow, let’ (lit. leave"), Ryalé 
‘permit, allow, let’ (ignore’), and yarda ‘let’ (‘agree’) take a different-subject 
finite clause as complement, usually with a Perfective or Subjunctive TAM. 
Parallel to causative constructions, Subject-to-Object Raising is possible but is 
only overt with pronouns, and with bari the non-object A-form converts to its 
pre-object form bar. Essentially the same TAM combinations occur as with 
causatives, and use of a Perfective TAM in the lower clause implies that the event 
is realized, whereas the Subjunctive leaves the realization indeterminate. 


Examples (with and without Raising): 


ya bar [dàlibai sù shigo aji] 

3m.PF permit students 3pl.SJN enter class 

'he permitted the students to come into class' 

na bar tà [tà tafi ünguwa] = na bari [tà tàfi ünguwa] (Pf.) 
'| allowed her to go visiting’ 

bà zân bari [yārònā ya sàyi motà] ba (Sjn.) 

‘I won't allow my son to buy a car’ 


(with matrix negation and closing negator ba in final position) 
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sun Kyalé mu [mun koma] (Pf.) ‘they permitted us to return’ 
ka Ryalé su [sù ci gaba dà karatu] (Sjn.) ‘let them continue studying’ 
kada ka yarda [Audü ya yi maka wayo] (Sjn.) ‘don’t let Audu fool you’ 
bai yarda [ta tafi a Kasa] ba (Sjn.) 


‘he wouldn’t allow her to go on foot’ 


Permissive yarda—also a factive verb ($3.1.2)—allows a wider range of 
complement TAMs, and can also take a same-subject self-inducive complement, 


including nonfinite with a non-overt subject. Examples: 


na yarda [zân biya shi] (Fut. TAM) ‘I agree to pay him’ 
ba na yàrda [fità ni kadai] ba (verbal noun) 


‘I won't agree to go out by myself 


The basic prohibitive verb is hana ‘prohibit, prevent, forbid’, and it usually 
occurs with a direct object followed either by a nonfinite phrase or dynamic 


noun, or a full finite Subjunctive TAM clause (with Raising). Examples: 


an hana mutanén [shiga cócin] (verbal noun phrase) 

= an hana mutanén [sù shiga cécin] (Sjn.) 

‘the people were prevented from entering the church’ 

ya hana su [cin abinci cikin aji] (verbal noun phrase) 

= ya hana su [su ci abinci cikin aji] (Sjn.) 

‘he prohibited them from eating in class’ 

an hana mata [zubaf da ciki] (infinitive phrase) 

= an hana mata [sù zubar da ciki] (Sjn.) 

‘women have been forbidden to have abortions’ 

an hana shi [magana] (dynamic noun) ‘he’s been prevented from talking’ 
an hana [shan taba nan] ‘smoking is forbidden here’ 


(verbal noun phrase, generic with the first object omitted) 
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Some speakers allow the first object to be indirect, e.g. ya hana [mata]j o. 
tafiya = ya hana [ta]d.o. tafiya ‘he prevented her from travelling’. 


3. Non-Implicative Verbs 


Non-implicative verbs do not necessarily imply the successful realization of the 
verbal event expressed in the complement. In terms of their syntax and semantics, 
they are more heterogeneous than implicative verbs, and take a variety of 


complement structures. 
3.1. Verbs of emotion, intention, attempt and command 


Verbs of emotion, intention, attempt and command can be either self-inducement 
(same-subject interpretation), e.g. iyà ‘can, be able’, némai ‘try, seek to’, 
manipulative (different-subject), e.g. ümurtà ‘command, order’, yàrda ‘agree’, 
or either, e.g. só ‘want’, (phrasal) ji tsóro ‘fear’, yi fata ‘hope’. With the 
exception of manipulative COMMAND verbs which take only Subjunctive TAM 
complements ($3.1.3), verbs in these categories can take either a nominalized 
complement (= same-subject interpretation only), or a full clause with a modal 
Subjunctive TAM (= same- or different-subject complement), the 
subcategorization varying from verb to verb. Most of these complement-taking 


verbs are transitive, though some are intransitive or sociative. 


3.1.1. Self-inducive verbs (with nonfinite and/or Subjunctive TAM complements) 

Verbs in this subcategory include isa ‘be up to, be enough’ (lit. ‘reach, suffice’), 
iya ‘can, be able’, kusa ‘be about to/close to/on the point of’ (‘get close to’), 
nema ‘try, seek to’ (‘seek, look for’), rasa ‘be unable to’ (‘lack’), and a number 


of these often performative verbs are semantically stative and so usually co-occur 
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with a Perfective TAM (with a present-time interpretation). There are also a 
number of common phrasal verbs, headed by yi ‘do’, which pattern with the 
above, e.g. yi Rófari ‘try’ (‘make effort’), yi niyyà ‘resolve, intend’, yi shawarà 
‘decide’, yi shirt ‘prepare, plan’, and with a nonfinite complement the noun 
appears in the genitive form with the -n/-r linker. With most self-inducement 
verbs, the complements can either be nominalized or consist of a complete clause, 
usually with a Subjunctive TAM, in which case the subject-agreement pronoun is 


identical with the matrix verb pronoun. Examples: 


za tà iyà [hawan kéké] 'she'll be able to ride a bike' 

FUT 3f be able ride. VN.of bike 

= za tà iya [tà hau kéke] 

FUT 3f be able 3f.SJN ride bike 

(with pre-zero grl A-form iyà before the Sjn. clause) 

ta isa [auré] ‘she’s old enough to marry’ 

3f.PF be enough marry. VN 

= ta isa [tà yi aure] 

3f.PF be enough 3f.SJN do marriage 

ya yi RóRarin [gamawa dà wuri] ‘he tried to finish early’ 

3m.PF do trying.of finish. VN early 

(with -n linker before the nominalized complement) 

= ya yi KoKari [ya gama da wuri] 

3m.PF do trying 3m.SJN finish early 

na kusa [in gama aikin] = na kusa [gama aikin] 

‘Tm close to finishing the work’ 

zai nemi [ya ga sarki] = zai némi [ganin sarki] ‘he’ll try to see the emir’ 
(with pre-d.o. noun C-form of grade 2 némi before both complement-types) 
yana jin kunyàr [ya tambayé ni] = yanà jin kunyàr [tambayata] 


‘he was embarrassed to ask me’ 
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The sociative verbs damu da ‘be bothered to do sth.’, rabu da ‘not do sth. for 
some time’ (lit. ‘separate with’), and saba da ‘be used to’ can also take clausal or 


nonfinite complements. Examples: 


bàn dàmu da [nà sádu dà ita] ba = ban damu dà [saduwa da ita] ba 
Tm not bothered about meeting her’ 

sun rabu da [sù je Kano] = sun rabu dà [zuwa Kano] 

‘they haven’t been to Kano for some time’ 

jàma'à sun saba da [sù sayi man fetür à kàsuwar Boye] 

= jàma'à sun saba da [sayen mân fétif à kàsuwar Boye] 


‘people have become used to buying petrol on the black market’ 


Before nonfinite complements, and optionally with clausal TAM complements, yi- 
headed phrasal verbs add the genitive linker, -n if the phrase-final noun is 
masculine, -f if it is feminine, and the verbal noun yin is usually omitted in the 
Imperfective. Some phrasal verbs can take a clausal complement with a Future 


TAM as an alternative to the Subjunctive. Examples: 


(Fut.) yanà shiri [zái tashi góbe] = (Sjn.) yana shiri [yà tashi góbe] 
= (nominalized) yana shirin [tashi góbe] 
‘he is planning to leave tomorrow’ 


(Fut.) na yi niyyà [zân tàfi yáu] = (Sjn.) na yi niyyà [na tafi yáu] 





= (nominalized) na yi niyyaf [tàfiyà yáu] 
‘I intended to go. today’ 


Some matrix phrasal verbs are subcategorized for a nonfinite complement in 
preference to a Subjunctive TAM, e.g. ya yi fafütukar [néman sabon matsayi] 


‘he did his utmost to get a new position’. 
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Negative ability (mainly grl) verbs such as gazà ‘be unable to, fall short of 
and kasa ‘be unable to, fail to do sth.’ take same-subject nonfinite complements 
with non-overt subjects, e.g. ya gazà [gama aikin] ‘he was unable to finish the 
work’ (with a finite aspectual verb in the infinitival phrase). Note too Bala ya 
kasa [zaune] ya kasa [tsaye] ‘Bala didn’t know what to do’ (Bala 3m.PF be 
unable sit.STAT 3m.PF be unable stand.STAT), where the complements in both 


conjoins consist of adverbial statives. 


3.1.2. Self-inducive or manipulative verbs (with nonfinite and/or Subjunctive 
or Future TAM complements) 

In this mixed category, the choice of complement structure—nonfinite and/or 
TAM clausal—varies according to the verb of emotion, intention, etc., and a 
number of verbs subcategorize for a Future TAM in the complement as an 
alternative to the Subjunctive. Self-inducive same-subject verbs allow either a 
nonfinite or clausal complement, and manipulative different-subject verbs require 
a clausal complement. Common matrix verbs include fi sô ‘prefer’ (lit. “exceed 
wanting’), Ki ‘refuse’, sõ ‘want, wish’, and yarda ‘agree’, and stative 


performative fi só and yarda usually occur with a Perfective TAM. Examples: 


Self-inducive (same-subject): 
(Sjn. TAM complement) ba tà yàrda [tà fita da dare ita kadai] ba 
= (less common nominalized with non-overt subject) 
bà tà yarda [fità dà dare ita kadai] ba 
‘she doesn't agree to go out at night by herself’ 
(with 3rd person subject pronouns a different-subject reading is possible, 1.e. 
shej doesn't want shej go out...) 
(Sjn.) na yarda [na biya shi] = (Fut.) na yàrda [zân biya shi] 


Tve agreed to pay him’ 
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(Sjn.) ina só(n) [na koma gida] = (Fut.) ina só(n) [zân koma gida] 

(where the linker -n is optional before a clause object) 

= (nominalized) ina són [komawa gida] 

‘I want to return home’ 

(Sjn.) na fi s6(n) [nà zauna nan] = (nominalized) na fi són [zaunawa nan] 
'| prefer to stay here’ 

(Sjn.) ya Ki [va gaya mini] = (infinitival) ya Ri [gaya mini] 


‘he refused to tell me’ 


Manipulative (different-subject, Sjn. TAM complement only): 
ba ya sô [tà yi aure] ‘he doesn't want her to marry’ 
na yàrda [ki je Amirka] ‘I agree that you go to the U.S.A.’ 


na Ki [matata tà je jami'à] '| refused for my wife to go to university’ 


Also included here are the phrasal verbs yi fata ‘hope’ and ji (= yi) tsóró ‘fear’. 
These matrix verbs pattern semantically with emotive verbs, but allow a wider 
choice of TAMs in their complement. Examples (the nominalized pro-verb yin is 


usually omitted with a matrix Imperfective TAM): 


(Sjn. TAM complement) ina fata(n) [na gan shi] 





= (Fut.) ina fata(n) [zân gan shi] = (nominalized) ina fatan [ganinsa] 


‘T hope to see him’ 





(Impf.) ina fata [kana nan lafiya lau] ' hope you're well’ 
(Pf.) ina fata [sun iso lafiyà] ‘I hope they've arrived safely’ 
(Neg. Fut.) yana fata [bà za kà dàmu ba] ‘he hopes you won't mind’ 


(Sjn.) tana tsóro(n) [tà fita dà dare ita kadai] 

= (nominalized) tana tsóron [fità dà dare ita kadai] 
‘she’s afraid to go out alone at night’ 

(Pf.) ina tsóron [wani hadàri va faru] 


‘Tm afraid an accident has happened’ 
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If the complement clause of the matrix verb ji tsor6 ‘fear’ is negated, the 
negative-prohibitive marker kada (+ Subjunctive) is optionally used, e.g. na ji 
tsóró [(kadà) in fadi jarràbáwa] ‘I was afraid (lest) I would fail the exam’, and 
the complement has the same interpretation. 

Other common phrasal verbs in this category include yi alla-alla ‘be eager’, yi 


Oki ‘be eager, keen’ (also dókantà), sâ rai ‘expect, hope, anticipate’. Examples: 


(Sjn.) muna alla-alla [mù hadu da bàf&in] ‘we are eager to meet the guests’ 


(Sjn.) yanà alla-alla [yarinyàrsà ta dawo] 





‘he was dying for his girlfriend to return’ 

(nominalized) ina allà-allàr [tafiya gida] ‘I’m anxious to go home’ 
(Sjn.) ina dókin [ranaf ta zd] Tm eager for the day to arrive’ 
(Fut.) yanà d'ókin [zái sàyi motaF] ‘he’s keen to buy the car’ 

(Sjn.) bài dókantà ba [à bà shi aikin] 


'he wasn't eager to be given the work' 





(nominalized) ina sâ ran [samün wasika daga gida] 
Tm expecting to get a letter from home’ 


(Sjn.) muna sâ rai [mu gan ka] = (Fut.) muna sâ rai [za mù gan kà] 





‘we hope to see you’ 


Note too the phrasal emotive verbs yi baRin ciki ‘be sad’, yi farin ciki ‘be 
happy’, ji dadi ‘enjoy, be happy’, which allow a range of complement structures, 
e.g. zân yi farin ciki [da ganinkà] ‘I'll be happy to see you’ (= prepositional 
verbal noun phrase), ban ji dadi [(da) tà ji ràuni] ba ‘I wasn’t happy she'd 


been injured’ (= Perfective TAM following the optional complementizer dà). 


3.1.3. Manipulative COMMAND verbs (Subjunctive TAM complements only) 
Complement-taking COMMAND verbs, some of which take indirect objects, 


include: gàfgadà ‘warn, admonish’, matsa wa ‘press, put pressure on’, tilàstà 
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wa ‘force’, tsananta wa = tsawata wa ‘urge, pressure, force’, ümurta ‘order’, 


all of which subcategorize for a Subjunctive TAM complement. Examples: 


ya tilasta mini [in kammala aikin] 

3m.PF force IOM.1sg 1sg.SJN finish work.DD(m) 

‘he forced me to finish the work’ 

na ümürce shi [ya yi shirü] ‘I ordered him to be silent’ 
1sg.PF order 3m 3m.SJN do silence 

zân gargadé shi [dà ya bari] ‘I will warn him to stop’ 
(with the overt complementizer da (see also below)) 

an matsa wa calibin [ya gama aikin] 

‘the student was pressured to finish the work’ 

zân tsananta wa yárán [su daina yin haka] 


‘TIl force the children to stop doing this’ 
3.2. Mental verbs (of cognition and perception) 


Mental verbs, both factive and non-factive, include: dauka ‘assume’ (lit. ‘take’), 
ji ‘think, believe’ (also ‘hear’), kintata ‘guess’, manta (da) = mánce (dà) 
‘forget’, sant ‘know’, tuna (da) ‘remember’, and yàrda ‘agree’. Some common 
mental verbs are phrasal (yi ‘do’ + abstract noun), e.g. yi shakka = yi kokwanto 
‘doubt, suspect’, yi tsammani = yi zàtó ‘think’. Complements of matrix mental 
verbs are often finite TAM clauses with same or different subjects, and both the 
matrix and complement can occur with a variety of affirmative and negative 
TAMs, though stative mental verbs often occur with a Perfective TAM. The lower 
clause usually corresponds to a ‘that’-clause in English and can, depending on the 
higher mental verb, be overtly marked by a complementizer (comp)—either 
assertive céwa ‘(saying) that’ (the weak verbal noun of the communicative verb 


cé ‘say’), or the less committal reportative particle wai ‘that, allegedly’. Examples: 
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[na san]mat [(céwa)comp Lyárà za sù zo]]comp clause 
Isg.PF know (comp) children FUT 3pl come 

‘T know (that) the children will come’ 

[na yi zàtó]mat [(wai)comp [zà ka sàyi mota]]comp clause 
Isg.PF do thinking (comp) FUT 2m buy car 

‘I thought (that) you were going to buy a car’ 

[mun dauka]mat [(céwa)comp [ka yàrda]lcomp clause 

1 pl.PF assume (comp) 2m.PF agree 

"we assume (that) you agree' 

kada ki manta [ki gaya masa] (= Sjn. TAM complement) 
‘don’t forget to tell him’ 

ka tuna [zai zo yáu]? (Fut.) 


‘do you remember he’s coming today?’ 
g 


ina ji [bà za tà zo ba] (Neg. Fut.) ‘I believe she won't come’ 
na yàrda [kin yi RóRari sósai] (Pf.) ‘I agree you've tried hard’ 
ina shakkàr [kada sü mà sü yi hakà] (= prohibitive kada + Sjn.) 


‘I’m afraid (in doubt) lest they too do this’ 
na kintaci [zuwansa gobe] (= verbal noun) 


‘I guess he'll come tomorrow’ 


The cognitive verb sani ‘know’ allows Raising of the sentential complement 
subject (noun or pronoun) to matrix object, e.g. ka sani [Kande/ita yarinya cé 
mai kunyà] ‘you know (that) Kande/she is a modest girl’ (with the non-object 
A-form sani) — (with Raising-to-Object) ka san Kande/ta [yarinya ce mai 
kunya] ‘you know Kande/her to be a modest girl’ (with the pre-object B/C-form 
san). 

Common mental verbs of perception/discovery include: dübà (also duba) 
‘look at’, gané ‘discover’, gani ‘see’, gano ‘discover, understand, find’ (all 


cognate), hanga (also hango) ‘see, espy’, iské (also iské) ‘find’, ji ‘hear’, samu 
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‘find’, tarar (da) ‘find, come upon’. As with mental verbs of cognition, 
perception verbs can, and often do, take tensed complement clauses, and allow 
Raising-to-Object. Examples: 


[ya ga] [fursunoni sun tséré] ‘he saw the prisoners had escaped’ 
3m.PF see prisoners 3pl.PF escape (with pre-object C-form ga) 

[na ji] [(wai) [mutané dà yawa sunà zuwà]] 

1sg.PF hear (that) people many 3pl.IMPF come.VN 

‘I heard (that) many people are coming’ 

[sai suka iské] [mutàne sunà barci] ‘then they found the people sleeping’ 
then 3pl.FOC-PF find people 3pl.IMPF sleeping 

sai ya tarar [ta bar masa àbinci] 

then 3m.FOC-PF find 3f.PF leave IOM.3m food 

'then he found she had left the food for him' 

sai ta samü [yanà jiranta] (= non-object A-form sámü) 
'then she found he was waiting for her 

— (with Raising) sai ta samé shi [yana jiràntà] 


'then she found him waiting for her' (= pre-pronoun object B-form sàme) 


Note also sai ya hangó wani mütüm [Ø dàuke dà kayansà] ‘then he saw a 
man carrying his possessions’, where the complement consists of a small clause 


stative phrase with the Imperfective TAM yana ellipted. 
3.3. Complement-taking verbs with overt complementizers (dà and/or céwa) 


Some root verbs, including phrasal verbs, can use the relativizer da ‘that’ as an 
overt complementizer, often corresponding to either ‘to’-infinitives or ‘that’- 
clauses in English. The da can occur as an alternative to, or together with, the 


complementizer céwa ‘(saying) that’. Examples: 
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[nā yi mamaki] [[dà]comp [bài zo ba]] 
Tm surprised that he hasn't come’ 


an matsà masa [da ya kàrbi aikin] 





‘he was pressured to take the job’ 

sarki zai yi kira gà mutanensa [da sù ba da gudümmawa] 

‘the emir will call on his people to make a contribution’ 

mun yardà mata [dà tà shiga jami'à] 

"we agreed that she should enter university' 

zân gargadé shi [dà ya bari] ‘I will warn him to stop’ 


na gddé miki [dà kikà zo] ‘I thank you for coming’ 





(with Focus-Perfective TAM following the dà comp.) 


an amincé wa Musa [dà (céwa) = céwa ya zama dàraktà] 








‘it was agreed that Musa should become director’ 
an ümürce shi [dà (céwa) = céwa ya zo] ‘he’s been ordered to come’ 


(where da and céwa can combine to double fill the comp. slot) 


Some verbs allow a non-tensed verbonominal phrase with a non-overt subject as 
an alternative to a sentential TAM complement, e.g. (Foc-Pf.) na yi murnà da 
[kikà z6] = (nominalized) na yi murnà da [zuwanki] ‘I’m happy that you've 
come’. Note too the infinitival phrase in an zargi gidan cin abinci na Denny’s 
dà [nünà wariyar launin fata] ‘Denny’s restaurant has been accused of [racial 


discrimination} (lit...show separation.of colour.of skin). 
4. Matrix Phrase - (Modal) Complement-Taking Expression 
This mainly biclausal complementation type consists of a matrix complement- 


taking expression (CTE) followed by a subject complement, usually expressed as 


a propositional Subjunctive TAM clause. The CTE is essentially modal, 
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expressing obligation, volition, responsibility, potentiality, etc., and typically 
corresponds to adjectival English clauses such as ‘it is (not) good, better, 
appropriate, necessary, possible, etc. that...’ (often more naturally rendered with 
modal auxiliaries like ‘should, ought to, must, etc.’ but glossed more literally for 
present purposes). As with some factual etc. matrix verbs (§3), the complement 
clause can be introduced by an overt complementizer, i.e. cêwā ‘(saying) that’, dà 
‘that’, or wai ‘that, allegedly’. There are six structurally distinct types of modal 
CTE, five of which are formed with an empty propositional 3m preverbal 
pronoun ‘it’ filling the clause subject position (Yalwa 1995). 


4.1. CTE = intransitive verb 


Intransitive-based matrix CTEs are usually formed with a tensed gr3 (or gr4/7) 
verb with a semantically empty expletive 3m pronoun. Because verbal 
complementizing expressions are essentially stative, the TAM, if affirmative, 1s 


usually Perfective (see $4.7 for corresponding negatives). Examples: 


[ya kyàutu]cTE [ka dàwó góbe] ‘it’s better you return tomorrow’ 
3m.PF be good 2m.SJN return tomorrow 

[ya kamata]cyR [mutanen nan sù gyara halinsü] 

3m.PF be appropriate men these 3pl.SJN repair behaviour.of.3pl 


‘it is appropriate/fitting these men improve their behaviour’ 


The controlling subject of the lower Subjunctive TAM sentential complement can 
appear in the root CTE clause as the object of a prepositional phrase headed by 
ga ‘for’ (= garé before a personal pronoun). This is an optional feature of all 


complementizing expression types. Examples: 


[ya wajabta gà Müsülmi] da ya yi sallà kullum 


‘it is incumbent on a Muslim to pray every day’ 
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[ya hàřamtà gàre mù] dà mù sha giyà ‘it is unlawful for us to drink alcohol’ 


Other common intransitive CTEs include: ya cancanta... ‘it is 
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deserving/fitting...’, ya halatta... ‘it is lawful...’, and ya dacé (dà)... ‘it is 
suitable/fitting...’, e.g. ya dacé da suka zó ‘it is fitting that they came’ (with a 
Focus-Perfective TAM in the tensed complement clause). For some speakers, the 
potential event-indicating gr7 verb yiwu ‘be possible’ (< yi ‘do’) freely selects 
several near-synonymous TAMS as a null-subject CTE, and its complement TAMS 
are similarly unrestricted. Yiwu is idiosyncratic in allowing a nonreferential 3rd 
person feminine filler pronoun in the complementizing expression (with 


Perfective and Potential TAMs). Examples: 


[Yà]3m.PF = [tà]3f.pr yiwu sun riga sun zo 
‘it’s possible they have already come’ 


(Some speakers prefer a copy Perfective TAM in the complement following a 
CTE Perfective.) 


[yá]3m.POT = [tâ]3f.POT yiwu su zo ‘it is possible they might come’ 
[zai]FUT.3m yiwu sun gama ‘it’s possible they’ve finished’ 
[yana]3m IMPE yiwuwa za sù zó ‘it’s possible they will come’ 


4.2. CTE = phrasal verb (yi/fi + qualitative noun) 


This CTE category consists of the general verb yi ‘do’ or comparative verb fi 
‘exceed’ followed by an abstract qualitative noun, and fi can also take a verbal 
noun. The CTE typically appears as Perfective or Future (with a 3m filler 
pronoun), and the complement verb is a propositional Subjunctive. Some of these 
CTEs are equivalent to Type 3 HAVE CTEs (84.3), and in terms of surface 
structure are structurally comparable to English clauses with an expletive subject 


pronoun ‘it’ (see also $5 for discussion of the rule of Extraposition). Examples: 
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[zai yi kyáu gà dàlibán]cTg [sù dàuki jarràbáwa] 
FUT.3m do good for students.DD(pl) 3pl.SJN take exam 
‘it will be good for the students to take the exam’ 

[ya fi sau&i]cTrE [à sàmu aiki à kasuwa] 

3m.PF exceed easiness 4pl.SJN get work in market 


‘it’s easier to get work in the market’ 


Note too: ya yi daidai... ‘it is right...’, ya yi wuya... ‘it is difficult...’, ya fi 


dacéwa... ‘it is more appropriate...’, and ya fi kyáu... ‘it is better...’. 
4.3. CTE = HAVE (‘be with’) + qualitative noun 


This biclausal type is a possessive construction made up of a 3m Imperfective 
propositional pronoun yana + prep. da ‘with’ + qualitative noun. (See §5 for 


corresponding extraposed variants.) Examples: 


[yanà dà wüya]cTp [à sàmu bizà]? ‘is it difficult to get a visa?’ 
3m.IMPF with difficulty 4pl.SJN get visa 

[yana dà muhimmanci]cTz [(dà) na koma gida] 

3m.IMPF with importance (comp) Isg.SJN return home 


‘it 1s important (that) I return home’ 


Note too: yanà dà amfani ‘it is useful...’, yanà dà ban-sha’awa... ‘it is 
interesting...', yanà dà kyáu... ‘it is good...’, yanà dà sauki... ‘it is easy...’, and 


yana dà wahala... ‘it is difficult...'. 
4.4. CTE = transitive verb phrase 


This type consists of a transitive verb (any TAM) with an overt direct (sometimes 


indirect) object. Examples: 
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[yanà bà ni haushi]cTzg [yarona ya dinga yin caca] 
3m.IMPF give 1sg anger boy.of.1sg 3m.SJN continue do.VN.of gambling 


‘it angers me that my son keeps on gambling’ 


The Subjunctive TAM complement clause subject can be identical with the object 


of the higher verb: 


(zai gagaré ni]cTrp [nà yi lissafin nan] 
FUT.3m be impossible for 1sg 1sg.SJN do calculation this 


‘it will be impossible for me to do this calculation’ 


Note also: ya baKanta wa X rai... ‘it saddened X... (lit. 3m.PF blacken IOM X 
mind...), zai faranta wa X rai... ‘it will gladden X...' (FUT.3m whiten IOM X 
mind...), yana ba (wa) X mamaki... ‘it surprises X...’ (3m.IMPF give (IOM) X 
surprise...), and ya tayar wa dà X hankall... ‘it upset X...’ (8m.PF raise IOM X 
sense...). The complement TAM can be other than the Subjunctive, e.g. (Neg. Pf.) 
na yi mamaki [dà ba ka ci jařřàbâwā ba] ‘it surprised me that you didn't pass 
the exam’. 

Some Type 1 CTE intransitive gr3 verbs can appear as transitive gr2 verbs 


governing a direct object: 


(gr2) ya cancanci Audü (da) ya ci kyauta 

— (gr3) ya cancanta (da) Audü ya ci kyauta 
‘it is deserving that Audu win a prize’ 

(gr2) ya kamacé tà (dà) tà je makaranta 

= (gr3) ya kàmata tà je makaranta 


‘It is appropriate that she go to school’ 
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4.5. CTE = identificational 


This identificational (equational) type consists of a clause-initial predicate 
nominal functioning as a modal subordinator, plus a masculine copula né/né, and 


followed typically by a sentential Subjunctive TAM complement. Examples: 


[tilas ne gà Müsa]cTE [ya zo ya gama aikin] 

necessity COP(m) for Musa 3m.SJN come 3m.SJN finish work.DD(m) 
‘it is necessary for Musa to come and finish the work’ 
[hàramün/hàrám ne]cTgp [mù ci naman àladé] 

unlawful act COP(m) Ipl.SJN eat meat.of pig 

‘it is unlawful for us to eat pork’ 

[shirme né]cTr [mù ci bashin nan] 

nonsense COP(m) Ipl.SJN eat debt this 


"it's nonsense for us to take on this debt 


Other common Type 5 complementizing expressions are: dolé ne... ‘it is 
necessary...', hàlák/hàlál ne... ‘it is lawful...’, laifi né... ‘it is a sin/crime...’, 
mawüyàci né... ‘it is difficult...’, tabbàs né... ‘it is certain...’, wajibi né... ‘it is 
incumbent...’, and wáutà né... ‘it is folly...’. The predicate NP can be a [noun-of 
noun] genitival structure, often headed by àbin ‘thing of or rashin ‘lack of’, e.g. 
àbin àlfahàri né... ‘it is a thing of pride...’ (lit. thing.of pride it is...), Abin 
kunyà ne... ‘it is shameful...’ (thing.of shame it is...), Abin mamaki ne... ‘it is 
surprising...’ (thing.of surprise it is...), rashin kunyà ne... ‘it is shameless...’ 
(lack.of shame it is...), rashin tünàni né... ‘it is thoughtless...’ (lack.of thinking 
it is...). Note too mai yiwuwéa né... ‘it is possible...’ (= mai ‘doer/possessor’ + 


verbal noun). 
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4.6. CTE = HAPPEN verb 


The two principal HAPPEN verbs which function as CTEs with expletive filler 
pronouns are kasancé ‘happen’ and zama (= zamana and zamanto) (all also = 


‘be(come), turn out’). Examples: 


[ya kasance]c TE [ba ni dà kudi yanzu] 

3m.PF happen NEG 1sg with money now 

‘it happens I don't have any money at the moment 

mai-gadin dà [ya kasànce]cTrg [yana sata] 
night-watchman.DD(m) REL 3m.FOC-PF happen 3m.IMPF steal. VN 
‘the night-watchman who happened to be stealing’ 

[ya zama/zamantó]cTg [muna gida lokàcin dà suka dàwo] 
3m.PF happen 1pl.IMPF home when 3pl.FOC-PF return 


‘it happened we were at home when they got back’ 


4.7. CTE negation and yes-no questions 


If the modal CTE contains an empty 3m Imperfective TAM yana (= Type 3), then 
the corresponding negative possessive construction uses the single negator bá 
plus a 3m object pronoun, e.g. [bá shi dà àmfani]crE mu bar aikin nan 





yànzu ‘it’s of no use for us to stop this work now’—cf. affirmative [yanà dà 
àmfàni]lcTE mù fara aikin nán yànzu ‘it’s useful for us to start this work 
now’. Negative CTE constructions requiring two ba(a)...ba markers allow two 
positional options for the second ba. It is placed either directly after the 
subordinating root CTE but before the complement (and usually any copula), or it 


occurs at the end of the entire sentence after the complement. Examples: 
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bài kamata ba [Mammàn yà baf aikìnsà] 


bài kamata [Mamman yà baf aikinsa] ba 
‘it is not proper that Mamman give up his job’ 


bà abin kunya ba né [mütüm ya yi magana dà sürükansà] 





= bà àbin kunya ne [mütüm ya yi magana dà sürükansà] ba 





‘it is not shameful for a man to speak to his in-laws’ 
bà tabbàs ba né [sù zo] ‘it’s not certain they'll come’ 


= bà tabbàs né [sù zd] ba 


Yes-no questions can be introduced by an S-initial interrogative particle kō, 
e.g. ko ya yiwu ka dàwó góbe? ‘would it possible for you to return 
tomorrow?', ko ya fi kyau na tafi yànzu? ‘is it better that I go now?’ (see $6.2). 
It is also possible to place the ko question particle at the beginning of the object 
complement, i.e. in the comp. slot, e.g. ya càncantà ko ya samu Karin girma? 
‘is it deserving that he get promotion?’, yanà dà wüyà ko dalibi ya samu 


bàbban digifri a nan? ‘is it difficult for a student to get a PhD here?’. 


4.6. Extraction from within the complement clause 


Complement constituents of both matrix factual etc. verbs and CTEs can be 
extracted and preposed to the S-initial focus slot as wh-expressions and foci, with 
an adjacent focus TAM if Perfective or Imperfective, or can be topicalized in 


preclausal position. Examples: 


Wh-questions 

wané né ka cé ya ràsu? ‘who did you say had died?’ 
who(m) 2m.FOC-PF say 3m.PF die 

wàce yarinya kaké sô ka aura? 

which(f) girl 2m.FOC-IMPF want.VN 2m.SJN marry 


‘which girl do you want to marry?’ 
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wànne ya fi kyáu na daukà? 

which one(m) 3m.FOC-PF exceed good 1sg.SJN take 
"which one is it better I take?' 

dà mé ya kamata tà zo? 

with what 3m.FOC-PF be appropriate 3f.SJN come 


"with what is it appropriate for her to come?' 


Focus 

Musa né za sù amincé wa dà ya zama dàraktà 

Musa COP(m) FUT 3pl agree IOM COMP 3m.SJN become director 

‘it’s Musa they will agree should become director’ 

ni né suka ümurtà in yi aikin 

1sg COP(m) 3pl.FOC-PF order 1sg.SJN do work.DD(m) 

‘it’s me they've ordered to do the work’ 

ita cé ya dacé da ta yi auré 

3f COP(f) 3m.FOC-PF be fitting COMP 3f.SJN do marriage 

‘it’s her it is fitting that she get married’ 

ga Audü ne yaké dà wüyà mù ba dà shawafa 

to Audu COP(m) 3m.FOC-IMPF with difficulty 1pl.SJN give advice 

‘it’s to Audu it is difficult for us to give advice’ 

Note too: [céwar Bala ya rubütà littafin nan ne] ya kyautu (ya yi) 

COMP Bala 3m.SJN write book this COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF be good (3m.SJN do) 
‘that Bala should write this book is good (he do)’ 

where the entire complement clause is focus-fronted with an overt comp. (plus 
-f linker), and with the option of following the complementizing expression 
with a dummy complement consisting of an expletive Subjunctive pronoun + 


filler verb yi ‘do’. 
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Topicalization 

Mustapha kam, ai ya kyautu ya sāmu Karin girma 

Mustapha as for well 3m.PF be good 3m.SJN get increase.of prestige 

‘as for Mustapha, well it is appropriate he gets promotion’ 

wannan daàlibi küwa, nā dauka yà ci jarràbáwa 

this student as for 1sg.PF take 3m.PF pass exam 

‘as for this student, I assume he’s passed the exam’ 

wannan aiki dai, dolé né ki kammala shi 

this work as for necessity COP(m) 2f.SJN finish 3m 

‘as for this work, it’s necessary you finish it’ 

Note too: wai ya zama sarki, ai (wannan/hakan) ya yiwu 

COMP 3m.SJN become emir well (this/thus.DD(m)) 3m.POT be possible 

‘that he should become emir, well this is possible’ 

(This final example illustrates topicalization of the full complement clause with 
the possibility of using a demonstrative pro-form wannan ‘this’ or hakan ‘thus, 


this’ as a coreferential overt subject in the matrix clause.) 


4.9. Extraction from within the matrix clause 


Root CTEs also allow focussing and topicalization of their constituents, e.g. the 


ga-headed prepositional phrases in: 


gà Müsülmi né ya wàjabtà yà yi sallà kullum 

to Muslim COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF be incumbent 3m.SJN do prayer always 
‘it’s a Muslim it is incumbent on to pray every day’ 

gà abokina, yanà dà muhimmanci ya tashi yáu 

for friend.of.1sg 3m.IMPF with importance 3m.SJN leave today 


'for my friend, it's important he leave today' 
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Stylistic fronting of some higher verbs (without a copula) is possible, in which 
case they then appear in nominalized form as objects, with the pro-verb yi ‘do’, in 
the base position, e.g. dacéwa ya yi ka yi aure ‘you ought to get married’ (lit. be 
appropriate. VN 3m.FOC-PF do...), kamata ya yi kù yi Rófari wajen karata 
‘you should make a real effort with your studies’ (be fitting. VN 3m.FOC-PF do...). 
The entire matrix clause can also be focussed by means of a pseudo-cleft abin 
da... ‘what’ (relative) construction (lit. the thing that...), usually linked to the 


lower complement TAM clause by the copular phrase shi né... ‘it is...’. Examples: 


àbîn dà ya fi kyáu shi né mù jefà Rüri'à ‘what is best is for us is to vote’ 





àbin dà Bilki ya kyàutu tà yi shi né tà ràbu dà shi 
"what is good for Bilki is that she should leave him' 
(where the subject (‘Bilki’) of the complement clause has been leftshifted to a 
position after the nominal relative phrase àbin dà, and where the dummy 


pronoun before the CTE verb kyautu is the nonreferential 3m ya.) 


5. Extraposition and “Tough Movement" 


In extraposed constructions of the type ‘it is difficult/tough/easy to learn Hausa’ a 
postponed (extraposed) subject verbonominal or infinitival phrase 1s replaced by 
an expletive 3m ‘it’ pronoun in the subject position, typically with an Imperfective 
HAVE predicate. The resulting biclausal structure 1s: Imperfective subject pronoun 
(affirmative or negative) + da ‘with’ + DIFFICULTY noun followed by a 
Subjunctive TAM verbal complement, often with an unspecified 4pl subject 
pronoun. (See also Bature 1991, and Yalwa 1995.) Examples: 


kóyon Hausa yana da wiya ‘learning Hausa is difficult’ 


learn. VN.of Hausa 3m.IMPF with difficulty 
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Cf. extraposed version: 

yana dà wüyà à koyi Hausa ‘it is difficult to learn Hausa’ 
3m.IMPF with difficulty Apl.SJN learn Hausa 

kammala aikin nan yana dà saufi finishing this work is easy’ 
finish work this 3m.IMPF with ease 

Cf. extraposed: 

yana dà saufi à kammala aikin nan 

3m.IMPF with ease 4pl.SJN finish work this 


‘jt is easy to finish this work’ 


As a synonymous syntactic alternative, the NP object of the extraposed clause 
can be fronted (raised) to replace the anticipatory subject *it'— so-called “Tough 
Movement". The resulting configuration is: preposed (tough-moved) thematic 
subject + HAVE phrase + DIFFICULTY noun with (m/f) linker + verbal noun. 


Examples: 


Hausa tanà dà wüyar kóyo ‘Hausa is difficult to learn’ 
Hausa 3f.IMPF with difficulty.of learn. VN 
aikin nan yana dà saufin kammalawa 'this work is easy to finish' 


work this 3m.IMPF with ease.of finish. VN 


In the above examples, the surface thematic NP subjects Hausa 'Hausa' and 
aikin nán 'this work' correspond to the underlying direct objects of transitive 
complements. Further examples, including affirmative Imperfective TAMs and 


negative HAVE, are: 


yanà dà wüyà à fahinci Audü ‘it is difficult to understand Audu' 
Cf. Audü yana dà wüyar fahinta ‘Audu is difficult to understand’ 
bá shi dà saufi à koyi Hausa 4t is not easy to learn Hausa' 


Cf. Hausa bá ta dà saufin kóyo ‘Hausa is not easy to learn’ 
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yanà dà sauki à sayi kayan nan à Kasashen waje 

‘it is easy to buy these goods in foreign countries’ 

Cf. kayan nan sunà dà saufin sayé à Rasàshen waje 

‘these goods are easy to buy in foreign countries’ 

Note too: sàyen kàyan nan à Kasashen waje yanà da sauki 
‘buying these goods in foreign countries is easy’ 


(where the preposed thematic subject is realized as a nominalized VP.) 


The empty 3m pronoun can be a Future TAM, e.g. zái yi wüya à tüRà motà ‘it 
will be difficult to drive a car’ (= pro. + yi ‘do’ + DIFFICULTY noun, see also CTE 
Types 2 and 3 above). 

Structurally comparable on the surface to these HAVE constructions, though 
not the outcome of any Extraposition rule, are sentences of the form ‘be 
quick/slow to...' (lit. have quickness/slowness.of...), where, in contrast to TOUGH 
constructions, the subjects of the two clauses are identical and the verb in the 


lower clause is intransitive. Examples: 


dokin nan yanà da saurin firgità 

'this horse is quick to startle' 

(lit...has quickness.of being startled) 

gyàmbón yana dà nàwar warkéwa = gyàmbón ya yi nàwar warkewa 


‘the ulcer is slow to heal’ 


6. Direct and Indirect (Reported) Speech 


Statements, questions and commands can all be converted into the corresponding 
indirect speech constructions which consist of a matrix reporting clause (with a 
“reporting” verb), followed by an embedded reported clause (which can be 
affirmative or negative, verbal or non-verbal). 
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6.1. Indirect statements 


Indirect statements use the same syntax, including TAMs, as direct quotations. 
Reporting (saying) verbs commonly used to introduce indirect statements as well 
as direct quotes, especially the speech-act verb cé ‘say’, include: àmbatà 
‘mention (to)', amsa ‘answer, reply’, bayyana ‘explain to’, fada ‘say, state, tell’, 
furta ‘assert’, gaya ‘tell’, haRiRànce ‘be sure’, ji ‘hear’, musanta ‘deny’, sháidà 
‘witness, confirm’, tabbata ‘be certain’, tsayà ‘insist’, (phrasal) ba dà làbàri 
‘report’, ji labari ‘hear news’, yi alkawafi ‘promise’, yi lkirari ‘claim’, and yi 
musu ‘deny’. Many of the above verbs can occur with an indirect object 
argument—with some, e.g. bayyana, gaya, an i.o. is obligatory—and all can be 
followed by the complementizers céwa or wai acting as indirect quotation 


markers. Examples (reported clauses [bracketed]): 


yà cé: *zán zó góbe" ‘he said: “I’ll come tomorrow" 

3m.PF say FUT.1sg come tomorrow (= direct statement with quotation marks) 
ya cé [(wai) zai zó góbe] 

3m.PF say (COMP) FUT.3m come tomorrow 

‘he said (that) he would come tomorrow’ 

(= subordinate reported statement with optional complementizer wal) 

za sù gaya maka [bá abin dà ya faru] 

FUT 3pl tell IOM.2m NEG EXIST thing.DD(m) REL 3m.FOC-PF happen 

‘they will tell you nothing has happened’ 

bàn cé [(wai) Masa yana shan giyà] ba 

NEG.1sg.PF say (COMP) Musa 3m.IMPF drink.VN.of alcohol NEG 

‘I didn't say (that) Musa drinks alcohol’ 

(with closing matrix TAM negator ba in final position) 

na ji [(wai) màtarkà tà haihü] ‘T heard (that) your wife has had a baby’ 


tà amsà [tanà sóna] 'she answered she loved me' 
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na tabbata [yana nan] Tm sure he’s there’ 

sun yi ikirarin [céwa ya ci zabén] 

‘they claimed that he had won the election’ (with linker on ikirafrin) 
yà fàdi [céwà bà hakà ba né] 

‘he said that this was not so’ 


(where fàdi = pre-noun object C-form of fada) 


The S-final ba acts as the closing negator if the TAM in the embedded clause is 


also negative, e.g. bàn cé bài cika alkawari ba ‘I didn't say he didn't keep the 


promise’, 
6.2. Indirect questions (ko + wh-question or yes-no question) 


The same indirect speech rules apply to indirect questions, though in this case the 
reported question is expressed with the complementizer kō followed by a wA- 
word clause or yes-no question, and where kō = ‘whether’. Some verbs, e.g. 
tambaya ‘ask’, eani ‘see’, ji ‘hear’, allow conditional in ‘if’ to fill the 
complementizer position as an alternative to interrogative ko before yes-no 
indirect questions. If the embedded indirect question clause corresponds to a 
direct wh-question then it takes a Focus Perfective or Imperfective TAM, and the 
root verb is from the same set used to introduce direct questions (especially 


tambaya ‘ask’), Examples: 


na tambayé ta: “kin kintsa?” ‘I asked her: “are you ready?” 
1sg.PF ask 3f 2f.PF be ready (= direct yes-no question) | 
na tambayé tà [kó/in ta kintsa] ‘I asked her whether/if she was ready’ 


Isg.PF ask 3f COMP 3f.PF be ready (= indirect yes-no question with k6/in) 
na tambayé shi: “wa zai yi aikin?" ‘I asked him: “who will do the work?" 


Isg.PF ask 3m who FUT.3m do work.DD(m) (= direct wh-question) 
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na tambayé shi [ko wa zái yi aikin] (= indirect ko-introduced wh-question) 
Isg.PF ask 3m COMP who FUT.3m do work.DD(m) 


‘I asked him who would do the work’ 


Further examples of wh-indirect questions with k6 plus wA-constituents with 


various syntactic roles are: 


ka tambayé shi [ko mé ya saya à kàsuwa] (= direct object wh-element) 
‘ask him what he bought at market’ 

zân tambayé sù [ko wàne né suka gaya wa làbari] 

‘TIl ask them who it was they told the news to’ (= indirect object) 
sun Ki sù gaya mini [kö su wanéné suké wa aiki] (= indirect object) 
‘they refused to tell me who (pl) they were working for’ 

ka ga [ko da wàce irin mota suka tséré]? (= instrumental) 
‘did you see with what type of car they escaped?’ 

ina tünànin [ko yàushe jirgin zai tashi] (= temporal) 

‘I wonder when the plane will leave’ 

kin san [ko ina suka je]? (= locative) 

'do you know where they went?' 

ka san [kō don mé suka yi hakà]? (= causal) 

‘do you know why they did this?’ 

bàn san [kō ta yaya wannan ya faru] ba (2 manner) 


‘I don't know how this happened’ 


In the corresponding negative, the second negator ba is inserted after either the 
root or complement clause, e.g. bàn tabbata ba [ko nawa za su saya] = bàn 
tabbata [ko nawa za su saya] ba ‘I’m not sure how much they will buy (it) 
for. 

Some speakers allow an embedded independent wA-question without any 


overt kō complementizer in indirect wh-questions: 
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zân tambayi malam [(k6) su-wa suka fadi cikin jarràbáwaà] 

' ll ask the teacher who (pl) failed in the exam’ 

bà ta tuna mini [(k6) ta yaya aka yi] ba 

‘she didn’t remind me how it had turned out’ 

ka ga [(kō) dà wàce irin mótà suka tséré]? 

‘did you see with what type of car they escaped?’ 

(Notice that a core preposition, e.g. ta ‘via, through’, da ‘with’, can be inserted 


between the complementizer kō and following wh-element.) 


As an alternative to a subordinate kō + wh-word propositional clause, it is 
possible to form the equivalent of an indirect wh-question by following the 
superordinate verb with a relative clause formed with a relative pronoun or a 
generic antecedent nominal, e.g. wanda m. ‘(the one) who’, abin da ‘what’ (lit. 
the thing that), lokàcin da ‘when’ (the time that), indà ‘where’ (cf. ina ‘where?’), 
yadda ‘how’ (cf. yaya ‘how?’), abin dà ya sá ‘why’ (the thing that caused) = 
dalilin da ‘why, the reason that’. Examples: 


ban san [wanda (= kō wa) ya rubütà takàrdár] ba 
NEG.1sg.PF know RELPRO(m) (= COMP who) 3m.FOC-PF write letter. DD(f) 
NEG 








‘I don’t know who wrote the letter’ 





zân tambayé shi [àbin da (= kō mè) zái yi dà macijin] 


‘TI ask him what he’s going to do with the snake’ 








bàn san [inda (= ko ina) suka je] ba 

‘I don't know where they went 

zán gaya maka [yadda (= ko ta yaya) za ka yi shi] 
‘TH tell you how to do it’ 

ban tabbata ba [lokàcin dà (= ko yaushé) suka zo] 


Tm not sure when they came’ 
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ina tünànin [dàlilin da va sâ (= ko don mè) ba sù zo ba] 


Tm wondering why they didn’t come’ 
Further examples of yes-no indirect questions are: 


sunà tàmbayàrsà [kð ya ga àbokinsü] 

‘they’re asking him if he’s seen their friend’ 

ka tambayé sù mù ji [in àkwai wanda ya sani] 

'ask them so we can hear if anyone knows' 

na tambaya [ko zai yiwu mù shiga] 

‘I asked if it was possible for us to go in’ 

yana tünànin [ko ya gudü] (with linker on the noun tünànin) 

‘he was thinking about whether he should run away’ 

kà ga(ni) [in yanà nan] 'see if he's there' 

(with non-object verbal A-form gani or pre-noun object C-form ga) 
ka san(1) [ko sun zo]? 'do you know whether they've come?' 


(again with A-form sant or C-form san) 


The correlatives ko...kó are used to form alternative interrogative ‘whether...or’ 
subordinate clauses, e.g. ta tambaye shi [ko nasa ne ko nàtà] ‘she asked him 
whether it was his or hers’, bàn sani ba [ko sun tàfi kō sun fasa tafiya] ‘I 
don't know whether they have gone or whether they've cancelled the trip' (see 
also $14:2.2). 


6.3. Indirect commands, etc. 
When reported in indirect speech, commands typically involve simple 


juxtaposition of a matrix COMMAND verb clause followed by a full clause with a 


Subjunctive TAM, parallel to verbs of asking, requesting, preventing, permitting, 
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etc. Common manipulative COMMAND verbs include: cé ‘say, tell’, fad'à ‘tell’ (+ 
i.o. recipient), gargad’a ‘warn’, gaya ‘tell’ (+ i.o.), and dmufta ‘order, command, 


instruct’ (see also §3.1.3). Examples: 


tà fadà wa kükün: “ka kawo àbinci" 


AEN 


= direct command) 
3f.PF tell IOM cook.DD(m) 2m.SJN bring food 
‘she told the cook: “bring the food" 


ta fada wa kükün [ya kàwo àbinci] 


N 


= indirect command) 

3f.PF tell IOM cook.DD(m) 3m.SJN bring food 

‘she told the cook to bring the food’ 

na gàrgàdi yara [dà sü daina hakà] ‘I warned the children to stop this’ 
(with da complementizer) 

na cé [sü bari] ‘I said they should stop’ 

za mù gaya masa [kada ya ci gàba dà karatu] 

‘we will tell him not to continue studying’ 


(= negative command with prohibitive kada) 


7. Cognate Complements (Verb...(De)verbal Noun) 


A verb in Hausa may be repeated as a cognate complement to the preceding verb, 
in which case it appears as a morphologically related verbal or deverbal noun. 
Cognate complements (CCs) repeat the lexical meaning of the preceding verb, 
which usually occurs in an affirmative free TAM clause but can be a verbal noun 
in a nonfinite context. Looking at the cognate element itself, there are three formal 
subtypes with differing semantics (see also Newman (2000: chap. 13; 2001) who 
refers to the related (de)verbal noun form as a “cognate accusative"): (1) 
adverbial CC, e.g. (with modifier) tà maré shi mari mai ciw6 ‘she slapped him 








painfully’ (lit. 3f.PF slap 3m slapping with pain); (2) direct object CC, e.g. (with 
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modifier) sun gina gini mai tsawo ‘they built a tall building’ (3pl.PF build 
building with height); and (3) object genitive CC (genitive proform + cognate 
verbal noun), e.g. za SU sàyi na sàye ‘they will buy the ones to be bought’ (FUT 
3pl buy of(pl) buying). (See also Schuh 1998: 183-86 on cognate complements 
in Miya.) 


7.1. Cognate complement = adverbial 


Cognate complements can serve to adverbially modify (reinforce) the action of 
the verb, functioning like manner ideophones ($15:7) and providing additional 
information regarding the circumstances of the event indicated by the related 
verb. The CC (de)verbal noun is usually modified by some element, e.g. an 
adjective (including MAI-phrases), upscaling adverb (e.g. gaske ‘truly, really’), 
or a degree preposition of some kind (e.g. haf, iyā ‘up to, as far as’). The 
adjunctival cognate form can function as a complement with intransitive verbs, 
including phrasal verbs formed with yi ‘do’, as well as with transitive verbs, in 


which case it occurs to the right of the (pro)nominal direct object. Examples: 


Intransitive main verb 

Audü yakàn bügu mügün büguwa 

Audu 3m.HAB get drunk bad.of get drunk. VN 
'Audu gets badly drunk’ 


malamina ya Kasaita Kasaitar gàske 





teacher.of.1sg 3m.PF be important importance.of truly 

'my teacher is very important 

ya girma har girma ‘he’s really grown up’ 
3m.PF grow up up to grow up.VN 

ya yi KoKari iya (yin) £ófari ‘he tried his utmost’ 


3m.PF do effort as far as (do.VN.of) effort (with VN yin normally omitted) 
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ráinà ya 6aci matuKaf baci ‘I was as sad as I could be’ 





mind.of.1sg 3m.PF spoil limit.of spoil. VN 
zân sàmu misàlán da suka dacé dácéwar gàske 


FUT.1sg get examples.DD(pl) REL 3pl.FOC-PF suit suit. VN.of really 





‘TI get some examples that are really suitable’ 


Transitive main verb 
an kashé shi mügün kisa ‘he was killed brutally’ 


4pl.PF kill 3m evil.of kill. VN 





na Kyalé shi iyà Kyaléwa T ignored him completely’ 
1sg.PF ignore 3m as far as ignore. VN 


yanà néman kudi matufar néma 





3m.IMPF look for. VN.of money limit.of look for. VN 
'he is constantly looking for money' 

sun sóki gwamnati sükàn gàske 

3pl.PF criticize government criticize. VN.of truly 
'they have criticized the government strongly' 


motà ta taka ta matuKar takawa 





car 3f.PF knock over 3f limit.of knock over.VN 


‘the car knocked her over completely’ 


7.2. Cognate complement = direct object 


The CC of a transitive verb can be a deverbal noun functioning as a simple direct 


object to the related main verb: 


zai shükà shüke-shüke dà dama ‘he will plant many crops’ 





FUT.3m plant crops many 


tà zana zané mai kyáu ‘she painted a beautiful painting’ 





3f.PF paint painting with beauty 
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sun sàyi sàye-sàye dà yawa 'they bought lots of purchases' 
3pl.PF buy purchases many 


This construction also allows an adjunctive CC to be added, e.g. tà zànà zàne 


[zanawa mai kyáu] ‘she painted a painting beautifully’. 
7.3. Cognate complement = objective (genitive) phrase 


The CC of a transitive verb can be a genitival phrase consisting of an independent 
genitive morpheme na/ta/na ‘(that/those) of, (the one(s)) of’ (m/f/pl referent), 
followed by the related verbal noun. The genitive proform is coreferential with a 


non-overt possessive head, either understood or prementioned. Examples: 


tà zabi na zabe ‘she chose those ready to be chosen’ 


hoose of(pl) choose. VN 


Oo 


f.PF c 

ya sha na sha ‘he drank what was to be drunk’ 

3m.PF drink of(m) drink.VN 

mun ari ta ara ‘we borrowed the one that was borrowable’ 
Ipl.PF borrow of(f) borrow.VN 

suna yin na yi ‘they’re doing what can be done’ 

3pl.IMPF do.VN.of of(m) do. VN 


Chapter 14 
Clausal Coordination and Subordination 


1. Introduction 


This chapter looks at how sentences are expanded so as to contain more than one 
clause. Multiple sentences can be either compound, consisting of two or more 
independent COORDINATE clauses, or complex, containing two or more clauses 
at least one of which is SUBORDINATE to the main clause. With the partial 
exception of coordinate ‘and’-clauses (§2.1), coordinate and subordinate clauses 
are formally linked by explicit conjunctions. (See $9:8 for NP coordination 


within a single clause.) 


2. Clause Coordination 


For detailed treatments of how Hausa expresses the equivalent of paratactic 
English structures containing the central coordinators ‘and’, ‘or’, and ‘but’, see 
Schwartz (1989, 1991), Schwartz, Newman & Sani (1988), and especially 
Newman (2000: chap. 19). 


2.1. ‘And’ = Ø or kuma 


In contrast to da-linked NP coordination which is syndetic (§9:8.1), da is not 
used as a Clause coordinator. Instead, coordination of independent clauses into 
compound sentences is typically accomplished via simple juxtaposition, i.e. 
Without any explicit ‘and’ linker (= asyndetic coordination). Examples 


(affirmative and negative clauses): 


[[nà ci] [na Késhi]] Tve eaten (and) am full’ 


1sg.PF eat 1sg.PF be full 
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[[Musa yana tafiya] [yanà waKal]] 

Musa 3m.IMPF travel.VN 3m.IMPF singing 

'Musa was going along (and) singing' (= simultaneous events) 
[[tà shigo] [bà ta cé uffan ba]] 

3f.PF come in NEG 3f.PF say anything NEG 

'she came in (and) didn't say anything' 

[[yà gama aikinsà] [zai fita...]] 

3m.PF finish work.of.3m FUT.3m go out 

'he had finished his work (and) was about to go out...' 

[[bà mu je] [mun kalli fim ba]] 

NEG 1pl.PF go 1pl.PF see film NEG 

"we didn't go (and) see the film' 

(In this final example the single set of discontinuous negative markers scopes 


and surrounds the entire, tightly linked conjoined VPs, see also below.) 


The Neutral TAM-less paradigm is common in non-initial coordinate clauses: 


[[nakàn tàshi] [in bar gida]] dà Rarfé takwas 

1sg.HAB get up 1sg.NEUT leave house at o'clock eight 

‘I get up (and) leave the house at eight o'clock 

kullum [[yanà gyàrà dakin] [ya tsabtàce shi] [ya sharé]] 

always 3m.IMPF tidy room.DD(m) 3m.NEUT clean 3m 3m.NEUT sweep 


‘every day he tidies the room, cleans it (and) sweeps (it)’ 


The additive particle kuma ‘also, and’ can, however, function as a coordinator 
to overtly link two or more clauses, in which case it is placed either before or 
(preferably) after the initial element, e.g. TAM subject-pronoun, prepositional 


phrase, of the final conjoin. Examples: 





ina sô [[in bar aikin nán], [in koma gidà] kuma [in hütà]] 


= ina so [[in bar aikin nan], [in koma gida] [in kuma hütà]] 





‘I want to stop this work, go home and take it easy’ 
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[[yà samu sükolàshif] kuma [ya tàfi Amirkà]] 


= [[yà sàmu suk6lashif] [ya kuma tàfi Amirkà]] 





‘he’s got a scholarship and gone to the U.S.A.’ 


[[à kan tebür àkwai wata bindigà], kuma [à RàrRashinsà àkwai wata 





gawa]] 
= [[à kan tebür akwai wata bindigà], [à RàrRashinsà kuma àkwai wata 
gawa]] 


‘on the table there was a gun, and underneath it there was a corpse’ 


Connective kuma is also common when both conjoins are independently 


expressed by negative TAMs and so are less tightly coordinated. Examples: 


[[bà mu jé ba], kuma [bà mu kalli fim ba]] 





"we didn't go and we didn't see the film' 


[[bà mù hàdu ba], kuma [bà mù gaisa ba]] 





‘we didn't meet up and we didn't greet = we neither met up nor did we greet’ 


Kuma can also function as a conjunct, e.g. ...an yi wannan hadári jiyà. Kuma 
bá wanda ya sani “...this accident took place yesterday. And no one knew’. 

Narrative sequence actions tracked by the specific Focus Perfective TAM may 
be @-linked: 


..[[sukà fadà cikin rami] [suka mutuü]] 
‘they fell into a hole (and) died’ 
...[[mukà yi sauri], [mukà je] [mukà büdé Kofar]] 


'..We made haste, we went (and) opened the door 


However, the time-ordering conjunction sai ‘then’ (i.e. ‘after that’) can be, and 
often 1s, used in a multi-clausal string of conjoins. It often overtly links the 
rightmost clause, in which case it reinforces the sequentiality, e.g. ...[[muka je], 
[muka sàme shi], sai [mukà bà shi kudin]] ‘we went, we found him, then we 


gave him the money’. (See §3.4.1.1 for sai as a subordinating ‘(not) until, unless’ 
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conjunction.) The adverbial sannan = sánnan (</= NP sa’an nan ‘that time’) 


‘then, afterwards’ can also function as a conjunction to overtly link narrative 


sequence clauses: 


[[sun bar shi har sai dà ya gama Karafsa] sannan [suka cafke shi]] 


'they waited until he'd finished his protesting then they arrested him' 





[[inà só in gan shi idó-dà-idó] sánnan [in gayà masà]] 


‘T want to see him eye-to-eye then tell him’ 


The conjunction kana ‘then’ can also be used, e.g. [[kü ci abinci tukuna]| kana 





[mu tafi]] ‘eat your food first then we can go’ (= future time reference clauses). 
Simultaneity, or temporal overlapping, of events or states can be signalled 
simply by direct juxtaposition of two clauses in a circumstantial relationship with 
no overt conjunction, either or both of which typically contain an Imperfective 
verbal TAM. In a sequence of two same-subject durative Imperfective TAM 
clauses, the subject-agreement pronoun can be dropped in either the non-initial 
clause or in both clauses (English normally uses a subjectless ‘-ing’ present 


participle in the non-initial clause). Examples: 


[Musa (ya)na tafiya] [(ya)na réra waka] 
Musa (3m)IMPF go.VN (3m)IMPF sing song 
‘Musa was going along singing a song’ 

[ina aiki], [yanà barci] 

1sg.IMPF working 3m.IMPF sleeping 
‘(while/as) I was working, he was sleeping’ 

sai [suka iské] [mutàne suna barci] 

then 3pl.FOC-PF find people 3pl.IMPF sleeping 
‘then they found the people sleeping’ 


(= verb of discovery with a complement TAM clause) 


In narrative contexts, the Imperfective TAM circumstantial clause can be followed 


paratactically by a clause with a Focus Perfective TAM to express an 
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informational climax, and with no overt conjunction, i.e. where the temporal 
relationship is again simply implied by the semantic/pragmatic relationship 
between the juxtaposed clauses. (English would either use a subordinate ‘when’- 
clause to express the instantaneous action, or an initial durative ‘while/as’- 


clause.) Examples: 


[muna masallaci] [àbin ya faru] 

Ipl.IMPF mosque thing.DD(m) 3m.FOC-PF happen 
‘we were at the mosque (when) the thing happened’ 
[yanà aiki à gida] ['yan-sàndà suka kütsà] 
3m.IMPF working at home police 3pl.FOC-PF burst in 


'(while/as) he was working at home the police burst in' 


The consequent clause can be, and often is, initiated with the conjunction sai 


(again equivalent to English ‘when’), e.g. 


[inà zàune] [ina kallon talabijin], sai [aka dáuke mana wuta] 
Isg.IMPF sit.STAT 1sg.IMPF watch.VN.of television then Apl.FOC-PF take 
IOM.1Ipl power 


‘I was sitting watching television, when the power went out on us’ 


The circumstantial clause can contain a projective Future TAM, used to denote an 
imminent action which has not been realized at the point when the event in the 
following sai-clause begins, e.g. (future-in-the-past) [Dàrawón ya dauki kudi] 
[[zái]rUT.3m fita] sai aka gan shi ‘the thief took the money [and was about to 
leave] when he was seen’. 

The quasi-aspectual temporal verbs dad'é 'spend a long time', jimà 'spend 
some time’ and riga ‘have already done sth.’ ($13:2.1.1) also commonly occur in 
left conjoins as part of paratactic coordinate structures without any overt linker. 


Examples: 


[tà dadé] [bà ta zó ba] ‘she hasn't come for a long time’ 


3f.PF spend long time NEG 3f.PF come NEG 
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[nā jimà] [inà jirànkà] 

Isg.PF spend some time 1sg.IMPF wait.VN.of.2m 

‘Tve been waiting for you for some time’ 

[sun rigà] [sun gama]? 

3pl.PF do already 3pl.PF finish 

‘have they already finished?’ 

[ya kwana] [yana karatu] ‘he spent the night studying’ 
3m.PF spend night 3m.IMPF studying 


(= time-span verb + circumstantial clause) 


The general verb yi ‘do’, with the meaning ‘spend’, can also be followed by a 


circumstantial Imperfective TAM clause to express a time span: 


[nā yi kwana ukü] [ina némankà] 
lsg.PF do day three 1sg.IMPF look for.VN.of.2m 
‘Tve spent three days looking for you = I've been looking for you for three 


days’ 


Note too the following idiomatic phrasal manner verbs formed with yi ‘do’ plus 


an adverb or ideophone in a coordinate (left conjoin) structure: 


[ka yi maza] [ka kawo abinci] ‘be quick (and) bring the food’ 

[ya yi tsit] [bài cé uffan ba] ‘he was dead silent (and) didn't say anything’ 
[ya yi farat] [ya ce]... ‘he broke in (and) said...’ 

[ta yi wuf] [ta tashi] ‘she got up suddenly (and) left’ 


Subordinate and complement clauses, finite and nonfinite, involving like 


categories, can also be coordinated: 


[bàyan sun tafi kasuwa] [sun sayi kaya] sai suka dàwo gida 
‘after they had gone to market (and) bought some things then they returned 
home’ 


(= coordinate adverbial ‘after’ clauses) 
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sun samé shi [yanà kwance kân gad6] [yanà kuma sauraren rediyó] 
'they found him lying on a bed and listening to the radio' 

(= coordinate complement adverbial stative + verbonominal clauses) 
yana sô [ya je jami’a] [ya yi karatd] 

‘he wants to go to university to study’ 

(= coordinate complement clauses) 

ka san [mütumin nan da ya ràsu], [Wanda yaké zaune dab da mū]? 
‘you know that man who died, the one who lived close to us?’ 


(= coordinate relative clauses) 


2.2. ‘Or =ko 


Alternative ko ‘or, either’ is typically used with an exclusive force in VP 
coordination. As in syndetic NP ko-coordination ($9:8.2), kō can also be placed 
before the first clause conjoin to reinforce the second occurrence as part of a 
correlative conditional-concessive ko...ko ‘either/whether...or/whether’ pair. The 
second occurrence can be strengthened with one of the modal particles kuma, 


ma or küwa (usually equivalent to ‘else’ in this context). Examples: 


[kð ka zauna] [kð ba ka zauna ba] duk daya né garé ni 

whether 2m.PF remain or NEG 2m.PF remain NEG all one COP(m) to 1sg 
‘whether you remain or whether you don’t remain is all the same to me’ 
mai yiwuwa né [sù zo] [ko kada sù zo] 

MAI possibility COP(m) 3pl.SJN come or NEG 3pl.SJN come 

‘it’s possible they may come or not come’ 

[ko ka ajiye shi] [kō kuma Ka yar] 

'either put it aside or else throw (it) away' 

[kana zuwa] [ko küwa bà ka zuwà]? 


‘are you coming or aren't you coming?’ 


Note too the more formal conjunction imma used (by some speakers) in the 


correlative clausal only configuration imméa...imma/k6 'either/whether...or' with 
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a following Subjunctive TAM, e.g. [imma ka biya kudin shiga] [imma/ko ka 
tashi] ‘either you pay the entry fee or you leave’. 

Hausa does not have any negative coordinators equivalent to segregatory 
‘neither...nor’ (in the same way that there are no negative ‘no one, nothing, etc.’ 
pronouns). Phrasal coordination typically expresses ‘neither NP nor NP’ by 
using the correlatives ko...ko 'either...or' within the scope of a negative, e.g. 
[bàn ga [ko malamin ko dàlibán ba]] ‘I didn't see either the teacher or the 
students = I saw neither the teacher nor the students’ ($9:8.2). In order to 
express the semantic equivalent of ‘neither...nor’ clausal coordination, Hausa 
uses negated TAM clauses conjoined by the overt conjunction kuma 'and' which 
can occur either before or after the initial negative marker and subject pronoun. 


Examples: 


[Abbà bà yà són Hàdizà] kuma [bà yà só yà àure tà] 

Abba NEG 3m.IMPF love.VN.of Hadiza and NEG 3m.IMPF want.VN 3m.SJN 
marry 3f 

‘Abba does not love Hadiza and he does not want to marry her’ 

= ‘Abba neither loves Hadiza nor wants to marry her’ 

[bài ga kome ba] [bài kuma ji kome ba] 


NEG.3m.PF see anything NEG NEG.3m.PF and hear anything NEG 





‘he didn't see anything and he didn't hear anything’ 
= ‘he neither saw nor heard anything’ 
[littafin nan bá shi dà àmfàni] [kuma bá shi dà ban-sha’awa] 


book this NEG 3m with use and NEG 3m with interest 





‘this book is not useful and is not interesting’ 


= ‘this book is neither useful nor interesting’ 


2.5. ‘But’ = amma or sai (dai) 


Contrastive clausal coordination, like contrastive phrasal coordination, typically 


uses the conjunction amma ‘but, however’. Examples: 
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[na ji] [amma ban yarda ba] ‘I understand but I don’t agree’ 
1sg.PF understand but NEG.1sg.PF agree NEG 

[ya yi RóRari] [amma ya kasa] ‘he tried however he failed’ 
3m.PF do effort but 3m.PF fail 

[sun tàmbàye shi] [amma ya Ki bà dà amsà] 

3pl.PF question 3m but 3m.PF refuse give answer 

‘they questioned him but he refused to answer’ 

[zân gaya maka] [Amma kadà ka gaya wa kōwā] 

FUT. 1sg tell IOM.2m but NEG 2m.SJN tell IOM anyone 

'TI tell you but don’t tell anyone’ 


Adversative amma regularly combines with and reinforces the connective 
sentence conjunct duk da haka '(but) nevertheless, for all that, in spite of that’ 
(lit. all with this), e.g. ya yi ya yi, amma duk dà haka bai iyà cin nasarà ba 
‘he tried and tried, but nevertheless he couldn’t succeed’, where haka functions 
as an anaphoric pro-form. 

Contrastive ‘but’ can also be expressed by using the restrictive adverb sai 
‘only’ plus the corrective modal particle dai, following a negative TAM clause 


conjoin. Examples: 


[bài tafi ba] [sai dai ya zauna] 
‘he didn’t leave but stayed’ 
[ba za à ba ka naifa dari biyar ba] [sai dai zà à biya ka nairà dàri ukü] 


‘you won't be given 500 naira but will be paid 300 naira’ 


Contrastive coordination can also be asyndetic, i.e. the coordinator may be 


omitted: 


[na zo cikin lokàci] [(áàmma) bàn gan ka ba] 
‘I came on time (but) I didn’t see you’ 


[sun hadu] [(àmma) ba sù gaisa ba] ‘they met (but) they didn’t greet’ 
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In order to reduce syntactic complexity, various elements can be ellipted 
following clausal coordination (see $9:8 for ellipsis in NP coordination). With 


clausal coordination, same subjects are ellipted in non-initial clauses: 


[matata] tana nan [Ø] tana kintsawa 

wife.of.1sg 3f.IMPF there [Ø] 3f.IMPF get ready. VN 

‘my wife is around getting ready’ 

sai [mutànén] suka tashi, [Ø] suka watsé, [Ø] suka tàfi gida 

then people.DD(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF get up [Ø] 3pl.FOC-PF disperse [Ø] 3pl.FOC- 
PF go home 

'then the people got up, dispersed, and went home' 

(where the person/number/gender features of the null subjects are overtly 


realized on the subject-agreement pronouns tana and suka.) 


If the TAM-marker in the initial clause is Imperfective, Future, Allative, Potential, 
Habitual, or Rhetorical, it is normally deleted as redundant in subsequent 
conjoined clauses, leaving the bare Neutral (Ó-TAM marker, which simply 
consists of a default L tone subject-agreement pronoun (see $6:12 for more 


detailed discussion). Examples: 


[yanà]3m.IMPF tashi dà àsübá, [ya @-TAM]NEUT yi wanka, 
[ya O-TAM]INEuT tafi sallà 
‘he gets up at dawn, washes (and) goes to pray’ 
[zàn]FUT.1sg koma gida [in O-TAM]NEgUT kwanta [in O-TAM]NEguT hütà 


Tm going to go home, lie down, (and) rest’ 


With repeated objects in conjoined clauses, two reduced strategies are 
possible for expressing referential direct objects of transitive verbs, as well as 
genitive objects of verbal nouns—either ellipsis (zero-anaphora) or an overt 


resumptive pronoun. In larger integrated stretches of discourse, the choice is 
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determined by a range of interlinking factors which include distance to previous 
mention, potential competition from other referents, and the [human] features of 
the referent (see Jaggar 1983, 1985: chap. 3). Limiting ourselves here to 
antecedent-governed anaphora in coordinate clauses, generally speaking there is 


a preference for an overt copy pronoun with human antecedents. Examples: 


Délu ta san [yarónà] kuma tana són[sà] 
‘Delu knows my boy and likes him’ 

zân némi [malàminmü] in tambayé [shi] 

‘TIl find our teacher and ask him’ 

kōwā yanà néman [Audü] yanà tüntufàr[sà] 


‘everyone is looking for Audu and sounding him out’ 


Object-ellipsis with a null object pronoun, on the other hand, is favoured with 


inanimate antecedents: 


ta sayi [Kwai], ta kai [Ø] gida, ta dafa [Ø], ta ci [Ø] 
‘she bought eggs, took (them) home, cooked (them), (and) ate (them)’ 
[motàr], ai nā gyáàrà [Ø] nā wanké [Ø] 


‘the car, well I've fixed (it) (and) washed (it) 


These correlations are not absolute, however, and in tightly linked, consecutive 
same-object clauses, @-anaphora is common for all referents, including human 
objects, e.g. suka tarar dà [shi] kwance...suka kinkima [Ø], suka kai [Ø] 
gida, suka binné [Ø] ‘they found him lying dead...they lifted (him) up, took 
(him) home, (and) buried (him)’. Animal referents tend to pattern with 
inanimates in taking @-object anaphora, e.g. ya gaya mata tà soyé [kajin]...ta 
tashi, bayan ya figé [Ø] ya gyara mata [Ø]... ‘he told her to fry the 
chickens...she got up, (and) after he had plucked (them) (and) cleaned (them) for 
her...’ (= conjoined subordinate clauses). Indirect objects are overwhelmingly 


human and are anaphorized with a pronoun: 
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na samu [abokina] na gaya ma[sà] labarin 
‘Tve found my friend and told him the news’ 
zân ga [dàlibán] amma bà zân nina mu[sü] hotunà ba 


‘Tl see the students but won't show them the photos’ 


It is also possible to defer a lexical noun until the final clause conjoin, e.g. nà 
dübà [Ø] na gyara [takàrdarkà] ‘I’ve looked at and corrected your paper’, 
though this could possibly be analyzed as a unitary, combined activity complex 


VP as opposed to cataphoric ellipsis of the object in the left conjoin. 


2.5. The pro-form haka ‘so, thus, this, etc.’ 


The highly versatile deictic pro-form haka ‘so, thus, this, the same, likewise, 
etc.’ regularly substitutes for a repeated occurrence of the entire antecedent 
complement or clause in coordinate structures. It usually combines with one of 
the additive modal particles ma or kuma “also, too’, especially if the NPs in the 


conjoins are subjects. Examples: 


Lawan na són yàwó cikin gàri, [haka] mà babansa 

'Lawan likes to stroll in the town, so too his father 

(where haka substitutes for the predication ‘likes to stroll in the town’) 
Audü bàbba né, [hakà] kuma Misa 

‘Audu is big, and so is Musa’ 

(= pro-complement substitution) 

ba na shan taba, [hakà] mà yarinyata 

‘I don't smoke, and neither does my girlfriend’ (lit...so too my girlfriend) 
yarona ya cé zai bar makaranta 4mma bàn yàrda dà [haka] ba 

'my son says he'll leave school but I don't agree with that 

(= substitute for complement clause) 

mutané dà yawa suka rasa rayukansu, [hakàn] kuma ya faru sabódà... 


‘many people lost their lives, and this happened because...’ 
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(where the pro-form haka-n ‘this’ functions as the sentential subject with the 


masc. definite determiner - n.) 


Pro-clausal hakà behaves like a direct object noun for purposes of the preceding 


verb, e.g. wa ya fadi [hakà]? ‘who said so?’ (= grade 2 pre-d.o. C-form fadi). 
2.6. The combination pro-verb yi ‘do’ + haka ‘so, thus’ (= ‘do so’) 


In coordinate structures, the pro-verb yi ‘do’ regularly combines transitively with 
the deictic pro-form haka ‘so, thus, etc.’ to anaphorically substitute for the entire 
predication, in contexts where the predicate content is retrievable from the 
preceding discourse (see also Newman 2000: chap. 58). Examples, typically 
agentive, of substitutive yi haka ‘do so, do thus’ with both finite and nonfinite 
VPs are: 


Musa ya RwanRwàsà Kofa kuma Nuhü ma ya [yi hakà] 

‘Musa knocked on the door and Nuhu did so [= knocked on the door] too’ 

ya yi aiki dà yawa—ni ma na [yi hakà] 

‘he did a lot of work—and I did so [= did a lot of work] too’ 

dàlibai sunà kàràtü dà yawa yànzu kuma suna [yin haka] kafin jarràbáwa 

‘the students are studying a lot at the moment and they do so [= study a lot] 
before the exam’ 

zân sayi tikitin 4mma bà zân [yi hakà] ba sai gobe 


‘TH buy the ticket but I won't do so [= buy the ticket] until tomorrow’ 
3. Subordinate Adverbial Clauses and Subordinators 
Subordinate adverbial clauses and nominalized VPs contained within complex 


multiple sentences are initiated by subordinating conjunctions (subordinators), 


some of which, e.g. bayan, dómin, haf, sai, tun, also have prepositional 
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usages (see §15:3). Subordinate clauses, e.g. temporal, conditional, concessive, 
purposive, differ according to their structure—finite, nonfinite or nonverbal— 
and the subordinators can be classified as either simple or complex in terms of 
their internal make-up. There is also a subset of correlative subordinators. For 
various accounts, see: Bagari (1976, 1986, 1987), Jaggar (1992a: 6-7, 73-75, 
108-9, 127-32), Kraft (1963: vol. 2), Parsons (1981: 510-30), Wolff (1993: 
513-17), and especially Newman (2000: chaps 17, 18, 61, 69). 


JJ. Finite, nonfinite and nonverbal subordinate clauses 


Subordinate clauses may contain a verbal form which is either finite (most 
commonly) or nonfinite, or the clause can be nonverbal, e.g. equational/ 


identificational, existential. Examples: 


Finite verb clause 
bài zō ba [sabódà ya yi rashin làfiyà] 
NEG.3m.PF come NEG because 3m.PF do lack.of health 
‘he didn't come because he was ill’ 
zân gama aikin [kafin ka zó] 
FUT.1sg finish work.DD(m) before 2m.SJN come 


‘TI finish the work before you come’ 


Nonfinite verb clause (verbonominal, infinitival VPs = prepositional phrases) 
[kafin shigarsà gidà] sai aka kama shi 
before enter. VN.of.3m house then 4pl.FOC-PF seize 3m 
‘before entering the house he was seized’ 
sun hana su yin amfani dà mayankar gàri [don yanka àlàdü] 
3pl.PF prevent 3pl make.VN.of use with abattoir.of town in order to slaughter 
pigs 
'they prevented them from making use of the town abattoir in order to 


slaughter pigs' 
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(where the non-overt subject of the final nonfinite subordinate clause is 


construed as identical with the non-overt subject of the preceding clause.) 


Nonverbal clause 
[kō dà yaké haka ne], bàn ji dadi ba 
even though that COP(m) NEG.1sg.PF feel happiness NEG 
‘even though that is so, I'm not happy’ 
[in dà dama], ka sayo min shinkafa 
if EXIST chance 2m.SJN buy IOM.1sg rice 


‘if there's a chance, buy some rice for me’ 


3.2. Subordinators 


The more common simple subordinators, e.g. temporal, conditional, causal, etc., 
together with their primary meanings (see relevant $$ below for details, 
including TAMs used), include: 


dà  (a)'when' (cf. complex lokàcin da etc. below), e.g. [dà gàri ya wayé] sai 
suka tashi ‘when dawn broke they set off’; (b) ‘rather than’, e.g. na fi só na 
tashi yànzu [da na zauna nan] 1 prefer to leave now rather than remain 
here’, 

da...da ‘if...then’ (counterfactual), e.g. [dà jirgin saman ya yi latti], [dà mun 
fusata] ‘if the plane had been late, then we would have been angry’. 

domin = don (a) ‘because’, e.g. ya fasa tafiya [don bá shi dà kudi] ‘he 
postponed travelling because he didn’t have any money’; (b) ‘so that, in order 
to’, e.g. na zo [dómin in biya ka] ‘I’ve come in order to pay you’. 





har (a) ‘up (until)’, e.g. (future time event) ka dakata [har su zo] ‘wait until 
they come’; (b) ‘so (much)...that’, e.g. suka ji rauni da yawa [haf suka 
mutu] ‘they were so badly injured that they died’. 

idan = in ‘if/when’, e.g. [idan kā ga Audü] ka cé ina gaishé shi ‘if/when you 





see Audu, give him my greetings’. 
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kafin = kafin or kamin = kamin ‘before’, e.g. zà ka iyà gama aikin [kafin 





ka tashi]? ‘will you be able to finish the work before you leave’. 

ko ‘even if’, e.g. [kð ya canzà muryàrsà] kana iyà gané shi ‘even if he 
changes his voice you can recognize him'. 

muddin 'provided that, as long as’, e.g. [muddin ina dà rái], bà zán yarda 
ba ‘as long as I'm alive, I won't agree’. 

sai ‘(not) until, unless’ (see also complex sai da below), e.g. ba zan tashi ba 
[sai kā gaya min] ‘I won't leave until/unless you tell me to’. 

tun (a) ‘while’, e.g. an yi mata aure [tun tana Karama] ‘she was married 
while she was young’; (b) ‘before’, e.g. (with Negative Perfective TAM) ku 
tashi [tun malam bài gan ku ba] ‘leave before the teacher sees you’. 


Complex subordinators, formed either with dà (including adnominal relative 


formations), or a noun plus the (m./f.) -n/-f linker, include: 


bayan, bayán dà ‘after’, e.g. (future time reference) zán duba takardarka 
[bayan ka gyara ta] ‘I’ll look at your paper after you've corrected it’, (past 
time) [bàvan na = báván dà na fara aiki sósai], sai aka türà ni Kanó 
‘after I started the job proper, I was transferred to Kano’. 

dà zarar ‘as soon as’, e.g. (future time reference) [dà zarafr kin je tasha], ki 
sayi tikiti ‘as soon as you get to the station, buy a ticket’. 

kàmar/kàman or tàmkar ‘like, as if’, e.g. suka ci gàba dà harkokinsü 
[kàmaft babu àbin dà ya fàru] ‘they carried on with their affairs as if 
nothing had happened’, yana taKama [tàmkar an zàDe shi ciyamán] ‘he’s 
swaggering about like he's been elected chairman’. 

ko dà ‘as soon as’, e.g. [ko dà suka dàwo] sai suka tarar tà riga tà mutü ‘as 





soon as they returned they found she had already died’. 





ko dà (yake) ‘even though, although’, e.g. [ko dà (yaké) kin z6] bá ni dà 
lokaci yanzu ‘even though you've come I don't have any time now’. 
lokàcin dà or sa'àd/sa'àn dà = sád/sán dà ‘when’, e.g. [lokàcin dà suka iso] 


sai suka sanar da mū ‘when they arrived they informed us’, [san dà aka 
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budé gidan waya] sū né suka fara shìgā ‘when the post-office was 
opened they were the first to go in’. 

maimakon ‘instead of’, e.g. [maimakon ka mayar da motar], ka sayar min? 
‘instead of returning the car, will you sell (it) to me?'. 

sabódà ‘because, on account of’, e.g. an zabé shi [saboda ya kashé kudi da 
yawa] ‘he was elected because he spent lots of money’. 

sai dà ‘(not) until’, e.g. yárán sun yi wasa [sai dà suka gàji] ‘the children 





played until they got tired’. 
tun da ‘since’ (temporal), e.g. [tun dà suka tafi] bà sù dawo ba ‘since they 





left they haven’t returned’. 
tun dà (yaké) ‘since’ (causal), e.g. [tun dà (yaké) ba ni dà lokàci yànzu], ki 





dawo an jimà ‘since I don't have time now, come back later’. 
3.3. Conditional and concessive conditional clauses 


There are five basic categories of subordinate conditional and concessive clauses: 
open conditionals ($3.3.1), counterfactual conditionals (83.3.2), concessive 
conditionals ($3.3.3), generic conditional-concessives ($3.3.4), and concessives 
(83.3.5). See also Newman (2000: chap. 17). 


3.3.1. Open conditionals (idan/in "ifl when) 

Open conditionals are non-committal with regard to whether the condition 
expressed in the (usually antecedent) subordinate clause has been met or not. The 
protasis conditional clause typically contains a finite verb TAM, but can be 
nonverbal, and is introduced by the subordinator idan or its clipped form in. 
Although handled here as a conditional ‘if’ subordinator, idan/in is often used to 
initiate a chain of sequential events where its meaning is closer to ‘when’, e.g. 
idan gari ya waye za mu tafi ‘when dawn comes we'll go’. Hausa does not 
formally mark the distinction, however, and so I use both glosses as appropriate 
in the examples. Verbal open conditional clauses occur with a range of TAMs, 


except the modal Subjunctive and Potential which are incompatible with open 
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conditional statements. The Perfective or Focus Perfective is used in the 
antecedent idan-clause to describe an event already completed or state obtaining, 
i.e. condition fulfilled, in relation to the consequent matrix clause event, even if 
the absolute time-reference is in the future and not the moment of speaking (e.g. 
with future conditionals). The choice between Perfective and Focus Perfective 
varies from speaker to speaker—both have in fact been claimed to be more 
specific/definite and so closer to temporal *when'—and there is sometimes 
variability with the same speaker. Only the (general) Imperfective TAM is used in 
idan-clauses, except in syntactic focus contexts. Verbless clauses initiated by 
idan are also common. Apodosis matrix clause verbs are often in the Future 
(occasionally Potential) TAM, or in the unmarked Neutral form following sai 
'then', especially in a habitual sequence. Examples (affirmative and negative 


conditionals): 


[in kin/kikà kintsa], za mù tafi 

if/when 2f.PF/FOC-PF be ready FUT Ipl go 

‘if/when you're ready, we'll go’ (lit. if/when you have got ready...) 

[idan ba za ka taimaké mù ba], ina zà mù ci nasarà? 

if/when NEG FUT 2m help 1pl NEG how FUT Ipl win success 

‘if you won’t help us, how will we succeed?’ 

[idan nà/na sàmu sükolàshif] [nà/na shiga jami’a], nâ dàuki Hausa 

if/when 1sg.PF/FOC-PF get scholarship 1sg.PF/FOC-PF enter university 
Isg.POT take Hausa 

‘if/when I get a scholarship and go to university, I'll probably take Hausa’ 

(with two conjoined conditional clauses) 

[idan shi né kè màganà], sai mù sàuràre shi 

if 3m COP(m) FOC-IMPF speaking then 1pl.NEUT listen to 3m 

‘if it’s him speaking, then we listen to him’ 

(with focus in the simultaneous idan-clause) 

[idan mun matsa gyàdaà], sai man ya fito 

if/when 1pl.PF press groundnuts then oil.DD(m) 3m.NEUT come out 


‘if/when we press the groundnuts, then the oil comes out’ 
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[in sunà zuwà], gara mù hütà 
if 3pLIMPF come.VN better Ipl.SJN relax 


‘if they're coming, we should relax’ 


Examples of nonverbal idan-clauses are: 


[idan babu kudi], shi kè nan ‘if there’s no money, that’s that’ 


if/when NEG EXIST money that is that 


[in dà hali] zan zo ‘if there's a chance [ll come’ 
if EXIST chance FUT.1sg come 
[idan Audü ne], kár kà fadà masà ‘if its Audu, don't tell him’ 


if Audu COP(m) NEG 2m.SJN tell IOM.3m 


If the conditional clause TAM is Future, e.g. idan [za kà]pur tafi yànzu, bari in 
ba ka saK6 ‘if you're going to go now, let me give you a message’, then the 
matrix clause situation is understood to apply before the idan-clause. 

The normative idan-conditional + matrix consequent clause order can be 


reversed: 


kana iyà shiga [idan ka biyà ni kudin] 

‘you can go in when you pay me the money’ 
ka kawoó mini aikin góbe [in zái yiwu] 

‘bring me the work tomorrow if (it’s) possible’ 
za ka samé ni à Ofis [in dà màtsalà] 

‘you'll find me in the office if there's a problem’ 


za mu tashi [idan gàri ya wayé] ‘we'll set off when dawn comes’ 


Less commonly, the subordinator kadan = kan (dial.) can be used, e.g. za a 
biya mu àlbáshi [kàdan mun/muka dainà yàjin aiki] ‘we'll be paid our 





salaries if/when we finish the strike’. 
Conditional idan can also be used to initiate recurrent generic ‘when(ever)’ 


clauses: 
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[idan ya je gona], sai ya yi barci 

‘when(ever) he went to the farm, he would sleep’ 

[idan na je Kanó], nakan hàdu dà àbókai da dàma 

‘when(ever) I go to Kano, I meet lots of friends’ 

[idan gidan Fédiyon BBC zái gabàtar dà shirye-shiryensà gà Rasàshen 
Afirkà ... 

"when(ever) the BBC is going to broadcast its programmes to African 


countries...' 


Restrictive sai 'only, just', with an optional emphatic particle fa, can premodify 
idan to form the complex negative conditional subordinator sai (fa) idan 
‘unless’, e.g. kadà ki tafi [sai fa idan ya zama dole] ‘don’t go unless it's 
necessary’. Note too the phrasal conditional subordinator kamafr à cé 
‘supposing’ (lit. like 4pLSJN say), e.g. [kàmar à cé na tàfi màimakonkà], mé 


za sù iyà yi? ‘supposing I went instead of you, what could they do?'. 


3.3.2. Counterfactual-hypothetical conditionals ((in) da...da ‘if...then’) 

In counterfactual-hypothetical conditionals, the speaker describes a hypothetical 
condition which s/he knows will not be, is not, or was not fulfilled, and the 
consequent clause signals what would have been the consequence had the 
protasis condition been satisfied. Counterfactual sentences are usually formed 
with the repeat correlatives dà...dà ‘if...then’ at the beginning of both the fixed 
order initial-position protasis and consequent apodosis clauses, with general 
(non-focus) TAMs in tensed clauses. The leftmost da subordinator can be 
optionally combined with the same in marker used in open conditionals—though 
not the full form idan—with little or no meaning difference, i.e. in da...da. The 
rightmost da can be omitted when the main clause verbal TAM is Future, 
Potential or Neutral. The time reference for the counterfactual can be past, 
present or future, and matching Perfective TAMs (for past-time conditions), 
Imperfective, Future or Potential TAMs (for future-time conditions) can be used 


in both clauses, though this is by no means an absolute requirement and different 
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TAMs can be used (see below). Unlike open conditionals (§3.3.1), the Focus 
Perfective is not used, presumably because of the semantic incompatibility 
between a counterfactual non-eventive conditional and a specific focus TAM. 


Examples (affirmative and negative): 


[dà jirgin saman ya yi latti], dà mun füsatà 

if plane.DD(m) 3m.PF do late then 1pl.PF be angry 

‘if the plane had been late, then we would have been angry’ 

[in dà jirgin saman bai yi latti ba], dà mun iso cikin 16kaci 

if plane. DD(m) NEG.3m.PF do late NEG then 1pl.PF arrive in time 

‘if the plane hadn't been late, then we would have arrived in time’ 

[dà nà sani], dà bàn fàdi hakà ba 

if 1sg.PF know then NEG.1sg.PF say that NEG 

‘if I had known, then I would not have said that’ 

[dà za sù bà shi kudin kyàutà], (da) zai yi farin ciki 

if FUT 3pl give 3m money.DD(m) gift (then) FUT.3m do happiness 

‘if they were to give him the money as a gift, (then) he would be happy’ 
[da sâ zó biki], (dà) sâ ji dadi 

if 3pl.POT come party (then) 3pl.POT feel enjoyment 

‘if they were to come to the party, (then) they would enjoy themselves’ 
[in dà ina dà lokaci], da yanzu muna kallon fim 

if 1sg.IMPF with time then now Ipl.IMPF watch.VN.of film 


‘if I had had the time, then we would now be watching the film’ 


It is possible, however, to mix TAMs in the conditional and consequent clauses 


(under poorly-understood conditions). Examples: 


dà [kin]pr gaya mini kina zuwa, dà [zán]puT shiryà miki àbinci 
‘if you told me you were coming, then I would prepare some food for you’ 
dà [mun]pr san haka zai faru, dà ba [má]poT gaya maka ba 


‘if we had known this was going to happen, then we would not have told you’ 
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in dà [zà kilpuT zó biki, dà [kin]pp = [kyá]poT more 
‘if you were to come to the party, then you would enjoy yourself 
dà [yanà]]Mpr dà kudi, dà [nà]pp yàrda 


‘if he had the money, then I would have agreed’ 


As an alternative to a Future or Potential TAM in the consequent clause, it is 
possible, as with open conditionals, to use the basic Neutral form, following sai 


‘then’. Examples: 


dà za sù nünà mini hanya, dà [zán]puT = dà sai [inlNEUT gàné gidan lafiya 
‘if they were to show me the way, then I would find the house OK’ 

dà tà tüntüBe shi, dà [yá]poT = dà sai [ya]JNEUT taimaké tà 

‘if she had approached him, then he would have helped her’ 


It is also possible to use in as the first of the two correlatives, i.e. without dà, 
especially if the counterfactual is negative, e.g. [in ban dà wannàn kuskuré], 
dà sakamakon wasdn bài kasancé hakà ba ‘if it had not been for this 
mistake, then the result of the game would not have been as it was’. 


The counterfactual clause can be nonverbal, e.g. equational: 


[in dà ni né], bà zán yi haka ba ‘if it were me, I would not do that’ 
[dà Audü ne shügàba], dà bài yàrda dà haka ba 

‘if Audu had been the boss, he would not have agreed to this’ 

[dà shi mai kud7 né], dà ya àuri mata hudu 


‘if he were rich, he would have married four wives’ 


The subordinator dà can be used in a single clause, combining with a following 
modal particle ma ‘also’ to express an exclamatory ‘if only, would that’ 
hypothetical wish, e.g. dà mà ina dà bàbbar motà ‘if only I had a big car’. 


3.3.3. Concessive conditionals (ko (da) ‘even if) 
Concessive conditional clauses are introduced by k6 (da) ‘even though, 


although, even if’, i.e. the scalar concessive marker ko ‘even’ optionally 
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combined with the counterfactual subordinator da. (K6 also indicates yes/no 
questions, $12:3.) When used by itself, the subordinator ko expresses a 
concessive ‘(even) though’ reading, i.e. where the concessive clause presupposes 
that the situation applies or will apply, and the matrix clause contradicts the 
expectation raised in the concessive. (KO therefore overlaps with the complex 
subordinator ko dà yaké ‘(al)though’, $3.3.5.) The presence of da adds an 
element of non-committal ‘even if conditionality, allowing the possibility that the 
situation may or may not apply, and consistent with its function as a hypothetical 
marker. Concessive conditionals freely select general verbal TAMs (Subjunctive 
excepted). See also Newman (2000: chap. 17). Examples (affirmative and 


negative kó (dà)-clauses): 


[ko dà kin matsà min], bà zán bà ki kudin ba 

even if 2f.PF pressure IOM.1sg NEG FUT.1sg give 2f money.DD(m) NEG 
'even if you pressured me, I wouldn't give you the money' 

[ko dà â yi ruwà góbe], dolé mù tafi 

even if 4pl.POT do rain tomorrow necessity 1pl.SJN go 

'even 1f it were to rain tomorrow, we must go' 

[kð dà bài sanaf dà sū ba], ni na sanaf dà sū 

even if NEG.3m.PF inform 3pl NEG 1sg 1sg.PF inform 3pl 

'although he didn't inform them, I informed them' 

[kő kana ji shi wāwā né], kár ka Kyalé shi 

even 2m.IMPF feel. VN 3m fool COP(m) NEG 2m.SJN ignore 3m 

'even though you feel he's a fool, don't ignore him' 

[kð jinjirin zái yi kükà], sai à yi masa allura 

even baby.DD(m) FUT.3m do crying then 4pl.SJN do IOM.3m injection 
'even though the baby will cry, he should get an injection' 

[ko da za ki zo ófis], bà na nan 

even if FUT 2f come to office NEG 1sg.IMPF here 

‘In case you come to the office, (and) I'm not here’ 


(= kō da + Future TAM expressing a future contingency/reason ‘in case’ clause) 
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It is also possible to reverse the usual kó (dà)-clause plus matrix clause order: 


kanà iyà gàné shi [ko yà canzà muryàrsà] 

‘you can recognize him even if he changes his voice’ 

kà zó dà motàrkà, [ko dà akà yi] ‘bring your car, just in case’ 

(= fixed future contingency/reason ko dà [akà]RHET yi ‘just in case’ expression 


with a 4pl Rhetorical TAM.) 


Ko with a Potential TAM is used to express ‘in the hope that’, e.g. sai mu farà 
yànzu [kő má gama dà wuri] let's start now in the hope that we can finish 
early’. 

The subordinate clause can be nonverbal, e.g. (equational) [kō da 
malaminmt ne], ni bà zân dàmu ba ‘even if it was our teacher, I wouldn't be 
concerned’, and kō (da) can also be used with NP complements, e.g. bài ga [kō 
da gid ba] ‘he didn't see even one’. The equivalent of concessive conditional 
‘even supposing’ in English is expressed by phrasal cé mā (lit. say too), e.g. cè 


ma an zabé shi... ‘even supposing he's elected...’. 


3.3.4. Generic conditional-concessives (k6-wh word = ‘wh...ever’, etc.) 
Generic conditional-concessive subordinate clauses (‘whoever, anyone who, 
whatever, no matter what’, etc.) are introduced by the same k6-wh proforms 
which function as universally quantified ('everyone, everything, everywhere’, 
etc.) independent NPs (see $9:5.2). They are morphologically complex elements 
formed by combining concessive conditional ko ‘even if with wh-elements, and 
I will use the cover-term "generic ko-w/ proforms" to distinguish their generic- 
conditional function from their manipulation as distributive universal proforms. 
Cf. Quirk et al. (1985: 1101) who use the cover-term "universal conditional- 
concessive clauses" to refer to equivalent ‘wh...ever’ constructions in English. 
Generic kó-w expressions display the same syntactic behaviour as the wA- 
words they combine with, occurring clause-initially and requiring a Focus form 
of the Perfective or Imperfective TAM in the modifying clause, e.g. kowa/kowà 
ya[FOC-PF] ZO, ka gaya masa na fita ‘whoever/no matter who comes, tell him 
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I've gone out’, where the main clause statement is true in any number of 
conditions covered by the subordinate k6-wh clause. Note that no such TAM 
replacement is required when these forms function as universally quantified 
nouns, e.g. kówà yà[pr] ZO ‘everyone has come’. Generic conditional- 
concessives are used to designate a free choice of any representative token of the 
entire class exemplified by the k6-word, and are structurally identical with 
embedded k6-introduced indirect wh-marked questions, e.g. ban san [k6 wa ya 
z0] ba ‘I don't know who came’ (see §13:6.2). Generic phrasal kó-w/ 
formations are usually written as single orthographic words—as k6-wh words 
are when occurring as distributive universals—notwithstanding the fact that the 
two elements can be often separated (see below). See Abraham (1959b: 71-73), 
Bagari (1987), Jaggar (1992a: 118-23), Newman (2000: chap. 73), Parsons 
(1981: 589ff.), and also Schuh (1998: 380-83) for similar constructions in the 
related language Miya. 

The basic generic k6...wh words—pronouns, determiners and adverbs—are 
listed below, together with the corresponding wh-elements and, when occurring, 


universal meanings: 


kowa m. ‘whoever, anyone who, no matter who’ (also universal ‘everyone’), cf. 
wa m. ‘who?’ 

kō wa(né né) = ko wayé (ne) m., ko wacé cé f., kō su wà(ne ne) = ko su 
wayé (ne) pl. (generic only) ‘whoever (it is), anyone (it is) who, no matter 
who (it is)’, cf. wa(né né) = wayé (ne) m., wàce cé f., su wà(ne né) = su 
wayé (nē) pl. ‘who (is it)?’ 

kome m. ‘whatever, anything that, no matter what’ (also universal ‘everything’), 
cf. mé m. ‘what?’ 

kö mé(ne né) = ko méyé (ne) m. (generic only) ‘whatever (it is), anything (it 
is) that, no matter what (it is)’, cf. mé(ne né) = méyé (nē) m. ‘what (is it)? 

kowaànne m., kowaccé f., kowadànne pl. ‘whichever one(s), no matter which 
one(s)' (also universal ‘every one, each (one)’), cf. wanné m., waccé f., 
wadanne pl. ‘which one(s)?' 
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kowane m., kowace f., kowàdànné pl. ‘whichever X(s), whatever X(s), no 
matter what X(s)’ (also universal ‘every/each X’), cf. wàné m., wace f., 
wad anne pl. ‘which X(s)?’ 

ko'inà ‘wherever, no matter where’ (also universal ‘everywhere’), cf. ina 
‘where?’ 

koyaushe = koyàushé ‘whenever, no matter when’ (also universal ‘always’), 
cf. yàushe = yaushe ‘when?’ 

ko mé(né né) ya sá (generic only) ‘for whatever reason, no matter why’, cf. 
phrasal mé ya sâ ‘why?’ 

kó nawa (generic only) ‘however much/many, no matter how much/many , cf. 
nawa ‘how much/many?’ 

kō yaya ‘in whatever way, however, no matter how’ (also universal ‘in every 


way’), cf. yaya ‘how?’ (less commonly kó Kaka, cf. Kaka ‘how?’) 


The masculine singular ko-w/A pronouns have two variants depending on 
speaker: (1) the same HH tone kowa (m.) ‘whoever, anyone/no matter who’ and 
kome (m.) ‘whatever, anything that, no matter what’ forms which also function 
as distributive universal ‘everyone, everything’ proforms, i.e. with a H tone on 
the wh-element of the compound; or (2) HL kowa and komé (sometimes written 
as separate words), 1.e. ko + L tone wh-words—cf. the explicit ko-w/ generic 
pronouns ko wa(né ne) and kō wayé (nē), ko mé(ne né) and ko méyé (në). 
Some speakers use both pronoun sets (the feminine and plural pronouns only 
occur as explicit forms), in which case the HL kowà and komé variants are felt 
to be more restrictive/specific, i.e. ‘whoever if is, no matter who if is, whatever if 
is, etc., implying a more limited choice of tokens from within the possible range 
of alternatives. This more specific interpretation is consistent with the fact that 
the kowa/kómé variants are related to the explicit pronouns kō wàne né and ko 
meéné né which contain the focus-marking copula elements né/né—cf. the 
focus cleft ‘whoever it is’ etc. structures in the English equivalents. 

The pronouns kówa/kowà and komé/kómé etc. function freely as NPs in all 
syntactic roles, i.e. the kō + wh-word antecedent can be bound to any NP 


position in the clause. Examples: 
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kowa ya yi haka, mahaukaci né ‘whoever did this is mad’ 
whoever 3m.FOC-PF do this mad COP(m) 

kō wané né ya yi hakà, mahàukàci né ‘whoever it is did this is mad’ 
whoever(m) COP(m) 3m.FOC-PF do this mad COP(m) 

kowa ka gaya wa zai yi dariya 

whoever 2m.PF tell IOM FUT.3m do laughter 

"whoever (it is) you tell it to will laugh' 

kóme kaké da shi, ka ba shi ‘whatever you have, give him’ 
Whatever 2m.FOC-IMPF with 3m 2m.SJN give 3m 

kóme ya faru, daidai né 'no matter what happens, it's OK' 
whatever 3m.FOC-PF happen OK COP(m) 

kō méné nè kuka yi, daidai né 

whatever(m) COP(m) 2pl.FOC-PF do OK COP(m) 

‘no matter what it is you do, it’s OK’ 

kowadanné kikà nünà min, daidai né 

whichever ones 2f.FOC-PF show IOM.1sg OK COP(m) 

'no matter which ones you show me, it's OK' 

kowacé irin mótà zái saya, za tà yi tsada yànzu 

whatever(f) kind.of car FUT.3m buy FUT 3f do expensiveness now 


"Whatever type of car he's going to buy, it will be expensive now' 


If the conditional-concessive contains a nonverbal equational predicate, only the 
explicit ko wàné ne/ko wayé (ne) and kō méne né/kó méyé (né) pronouns 


are possible: 


kō wané né kai, bà zà ka iyà shigà ba 

whoever(m) COP(m) 2m NEG FUT 2m be able go in. VN NEG 
‘whoever you are, you won't be able to go in’ 

kō su wàyé ne su, bàn dàmu ba 

whoever(pl) COP(pl) 3pl NEG.1sg.PF be concerned NEG 


"whoever they are, I'm not concerned' 
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Examples of subordinate adverbial k0-wh proforms expressing location, time, 


manner, etc. are: 


kó'inà zâ shi, zà à gàné shi 

wherever ALLAT 3m FUT 4pl recognize 3m 

‘no matter where he goes, he will be recognized’ 

koyàushé naké barci, nakàn yi mafarki "whenever I sleep, I dream' 
whenever 1sg.FOC-IMPF sleep 1sg.HAB do dream 

kō yaya suka kammala aikin, bàn dàmu ba 

however 3pl.FOC-PF finish work.DD(m) NEG.1sg.PF be bothered NEG 


‘no matter how they finished the work, I’m not bothered’ 


The causal and quantifier k0-w/ phrases ko mé(ne né) ya sa ‘for whatever 
reason, no matter why’ and ko nawa ‘however much/many' are restricted to 


occurrence in generic conditionals: 


kō mé ya sâ bài zó ba, sai Allah kadai ya sani 
‘for whatever reason (i.e. why) he didn't come, God only knows’ 


ko nawa ne farashin gidán, zân saya 


‘however much the price of the house, I’m going to buy (it)’ 


Subordinate k6-wh clauses usually occur to the left of the matrix, but the reverse 


order is possible: 


kar ki sayar, ko nawa suka taya ‘don’t sell, however much they offer’ 
bà zân bar aikina ba, kō yaya suka yi 

'] won't leave my job, no matter what they do' 

zân karbi kome kikà bà ni ‘Tll accept whatever you give me’ 
zan je ko'inà ta je ‘TIL go wherever she goes’ 


(In the last two examples the k6-wh words appear in their canonical positions.) 


With the exception of the HH tone pronouns kowa and kóme (also 


universals), phrasal generic ko-wA proforms are not compound words because 
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the initial ko element can be separated from the following wh-word, e.g. by a 


modal particle or preposition: 


kō mà wayé muka gani 

‘and whoever we saw’ (lit. even if and who...) 
ko mà mé yaké nufi 

'and whatever he means' (even if and what...) 


ko dà mé ka zo 





'no matter what you come with' (even if with what...) 
ko fa nawa ka bà ni 
‘indeed however much you give me’ (even if indeed how much...) 


kó ta yaya, ka zó dà ita 


‘by whatever means, bring her’ (even if by means of how...) 

ka zo ko da wane lokaci ‘come at whatever time’ (even if at which time) 
kō kân wa ya fadi ‘no matter on whom it falls’ (even if on whom...) 
kō a ina kikà sayé shi ‘wherever you bought it’ (even if at where...) 

ko dà yaushé suka iso ‘whenever they arrive’ (even if at when...) 


The temporal k0-wh adverbs ko da yaushé ‘whenever’ and ko da wane lokàci 
‘at whatever time’ (with inserted prepositions), and the manner adverb ko ta 
yaya ‘in whatever way’, can also be used to express universal ‘always, at all 
times’ and ‘In every way’ respectively. 

Generic-conditional kKo-wA constructions can be roughly paraphrased by 
universal relative clauses headed by an NP consisting of the collective universal 
quantifier duk ‘all’, followed either by (1) a relative pronoun, e.g. kowa = duk 
wanda/wadda/wad anda (m./f./pl.) ‘everyone/anyone who, whoever, no matter 
who’ (lit. all who), or (2) a generic lexical noun, e.g. komé = duk Abin dà 
‘everything/anything that, whatever, no matter what’, koyàushe = duk lokàcin 
da ‘every time that, whenever, no matter when’, ko'ina = duk indà ‘every 
where (place) that, wherever, no matter where’, etc. Universal relative clauses 
introduced by duk usually have a collective non-distributional force (see $9:5.4). 


Examples: 
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kowà = duk wanda ya yi haka shàfiyyi ne 

‘whoever = anyone who did this is a rogue’ 

komé = duk àbín dà kaké sô zân ba ka 

‘whatever = anything that you want lll give you’ 
koyaushé = duk lokàcin da kikà ga dama, zân zo 
‘whenever = any time that you think fit, PI come’ 

kó'inà = duk indà ka gan shi, yana tare dà yarinyarsa 


‘wherever = anywhere that you see him, he’s with his girlfriend’ 


In fixed generic proverbs, only the HH tone kówa ‘whoever’ and kome 
‘whatever’ pronouns appear to be possible (interestingly even for speakers who 
otherwise prefer the HL kówà etc. variants). Nonpersonal kóme can be 


followed by a complex genitival NP, equivalent to an equational predicate. 
Examples: 


kowa ya ci Amana, Amana tá ci shi 

‘treachery begets treachery’ 

(lit. whoever betrays trust, trust will likely betray him) 

kowa ya ci ladan kuturd, dólé ya yi masa aski 

‘whoever undertakes a task must see it through’ 

(lit. whoever takes the leper’s payment must shave him) 

kómé nisan daré, gari yâ wayé ‘every cloud has a silver lining’ 


(lit. whatever the length of the night, dawn will break) 


3.3.5.  Concessive clauses 
Concessive clauses are initiated by the complex subordinators ko dà yake or 


duk dà yake '(al)though, even though'—again headed by kó—followed by a 
tensed general TAM clause. Examples: 


[kō dà yaké bá ni dà kudi dà yawáà], zân bà ka rancé 
although NEG 1sg with money much 1sg.FUT give 2m loan 


‘although I don't have much money, I'll give you a loan’ 
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[ko da yaké an fara ruwa], sai mù fita 

even though 4pl.PF start rain then 1pl.SJN go out 
'even though it's started raining, we should go out 
[duk dà yaké kana nan], bà za mù fara ba tüküna 
although 2m.IMPF here NEG FUT Ipl start NEG yet 


‘although you're here, we won't start yet’ 


In order to reinforce the concession, the coordinator A4mma ‘but’ and/or 
concessive conjunct duk da haka ‘nevertheless, still’ can be inserted as 


correlatives at the beginning of the consequent matrix clause. Examples: 


[ko dà yaké bá ni dà lafiya], amma (duk dà haka) dole in tafi aiki 
'although I'm not well, I must still go to work' 
[kō dà yaké ana sanyi yànzu], duk dà hakà dōlè mù tàfi makarantà 


'though it's cold at present, nevertheless we have to go to school 


The usual concessive...matrix clause order can be reversed: 


ya dàuki mótàtà, [kő dà yaké na gaya masa bà na sô] 
‘he took my car, even though I told him I didn’t want (him to)’ 
za tà sayi mota, [ko dà yaké bà tà iyà tüRi ba] 


‘she’s going to buy a car, even though she can't drive’ 


The full concessional subordinator duk dà yaké can be reduced to duk dà, 
optionally followed by the complementizer céwa '(saying) that', and with a 


general TAM. Examples: 


[duk dà sunà[]Mpr] hira à lokàcin], sun ji Bàrawoón 
'although they were chatting at the time, they heard the thief 
[duk dà céwa an[pr] yi ruwa jiyà], sun tashi 


‘even though it rained yesterday, they set off 
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3.4. Temporal clauses (‘when’, ‘as soon as’, ‘while’, ‘until’, ‘after’, 


‘before’, etc.) 


The most common subordinators used to initiate adverbial time clauses are: 
bayan, bàyán da ‘after’, har ‘(up) until’, kafin etc. ‘before’, ko da ‘as soon as’, 
(lokacin) da and sa’an da etc. ‘when’, sai (da) ‘(not) until’, tun ‘as, while’, and 
tun da ‘since’ (see also Newman 2000: chap. 69). These temporal subordinators 
are classified according to whether the event/situation described in the matrix 
clause is realized before ($3.4.1), simultaneous with ($3.4.2), or after (83.4.3) 
the dependent clause event. Cf. Quirk et al. (1985: 1078ff.) on time clauses in 
English. 


34.1. Matrix clause time = BEFORE subordinate clause time (‘until’, ‘before’) 
The key subordinators signalling this temporal relationship are har ‘(up) until’, 


sai (dà) ‘(not) until’, and kafin (and its variants) ‘before’. (On har and sai see 
also Lukas 1955 and Meyers 1974.) 


3.4.1.1. ‘Until’. Har expresses a forward-span ‘(up) until’ meaning and indicates 
the time-point up to which the durative main clause event applies. Har usually 
takes either a Subjunctive (?Neutral) TAM with future time reference, or a 
Perfective TAM with past time reference, following an S-initial matrix clause. 


Examples: 


ka yi ta tàfiyà, [haf ka kai gadàr] 

2m.SJN keep on travel. VN until 2m.SJN reach bridge.DD(f) 

'Keep on going, until you reach the bridge' 

ka ci gàba dà aiki [haf sù zó] 

2m.SJN continue with work until 3pl.SJN come 

'continue working until they come' 

sun zō sun bi layin awó, [har sun godé Allah] 

3pl.PF come 3pl.PF follow line.of weighing until 3pl.PF thank God 


'they came and waited in a long line, until they thanked God' 
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mun dakata [har ruwa ya dáuke] ‘we waited until the rain stopped’ 


Ipl.PF wait until rain 3m.PF stop 


Har can also be used to express resultative-comparative constructions, 
equivalent to clauses marked by the comparative excessive correlatives ‘so 
(much/many)...that’ in English. This function could relate to its past-time ‘until’ 
meaning, i.e. where the result is realized, and/or its use as a focus adverb 
meaning ‘even’ (see $12:2.8). The initial matrix clause often contains a quantifier 
or intensifying adverb, and har introduces the final subordinate clause. 


Examples: 


sai suka ji rauni da yawa [haf suka muti] 
‘then they got injured so much that they died’ 
ya yi arziki &warai [har ya sayi Marsandi] 


‘he’s become so very rich that he’s bought a Mercedes’ 


The subordinator sai 'until'—also a temporal ‘then’ coordinator (§2.1)— 
differs from har in specifying more punctual, terminal events. It can combine 
with the temporal subordinator da ‘when’ (§3.4.3.1) to form phrasal sai da, 
normally used in past-time sequences with a Focus Perfective TAM, where sai 
dà is probably—like da ‘when’ and tun da 'since'—a reduced form of a 
prepositional phrase without the NP lokacin ‘the time’. Sai (da) has two 
principal temporal functions. Firstly, it is used in affirmative contexts to mark the 
time-point before which the durative matrix clause event takes place. Secondly, it 
initiates a dependent verbal TAM clause following a negative matrix clause, in 
which case it specifies the time-point after which the matrix clause situation is 
activated and so is equivalent to ‘(not) until, unless, etc.’. (This role is described 
alongside functionally comparable subordinators such as bayan, bayán da 
‘after’ and lokacin da ‘when’ in $3.4.3.) Examples of sai (da) ‘until’ denoting an 
end-point and indicating the time-point up to which the initial main clause 


Situation applies are: 
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AA A = 


‘TI carry on studying until the library has been closed’ 

dakata [sai an kira ka] ‘wait until you're called’ 
..Sai suka bar shi [sai dà ya gama Karafrsa] 

‘then they left him until he'd finished his protesting’ 

sun dakata [sai da muka kammala aikin] 

‘they waited until we finished the work’ 


yárán sun yi wasa [sai da suka gaji] ‘the children played until they got tired’ 
Har as a preposition can modify and reinforce sai (dà) to mean ‘right up until’: 


tun dàgà wànnan lokaci [har sai ya girma] 

'from that time right up until he had grown up' 

zán dakata [har sai kin gama] Tl wait right up until you have finished’ 
kifayén sunà tsalle-tsalle [har sai ruwan rafin ya daw6] 

‘the fish jump about up until the water in the stream has returned’ 

suka yi ta yin aiki [har sai dà rana ta fadi] 


‘they kept on working right up until the sun went down’ 


3.4.1.2. ‘Before’. Subordinate ‘before’ clauses also indicate that the matrix 
clause event was realized before the subordinate clause event. They are 
introduced by kafin (also kafin, kamin/kamin and clipped kan), followed by a 
subjunctive (? Neutral) verbal TAM whatever the time reference—cf. har ‘until’ 
which only takes a Subjunctive TAM in future-time contexts. The matrix clause 


can occur S-initial or final. Examples: 


[kàfin in zo nan Rasár], ina zàune à Jàmüs 

before 1sg.SJN come here country.DD(f) 1sg.IMPF live.STAT in Germany 
‘before I came to this country, I was living in Germany’ 

[kàfin à koro shi] yanà wasa à Masàr 

before 4pl.SJN send here 3m 3m.IMPF play in Egypt 

‘before he was sent back he was playing in Egypt 
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[kafin in yi nisa], zái fi kyáu idan... 

before 1sg.SJN do distance FUT.3m exceed good if 

‘before I get too far, it would be best if...’ 

ya kamata ki rufé kanki [kafin ki fita] 

3m.PF be fitting 2f.SJN cover head.of.2f before 2f.SJN go out 


‘you should cover your head before you go out’ 


Kafin as a preposition can also be followed by a nonfinite (verbonominal or 
infinitival) VP complement, e.g. [kafin ganin hakà] sai na fita ‘before seeing 
this I left’ (= finite verbal [kafin in ga hakà]... ‘before I saw this...’). 

Another way of expressing 'before', past or non-past time, is to use the 
temporal subordinator tun 'since' ($3.4.3.4) followed by a Negative Perfective 
TAM clause. This construction has a slightly more emphatic 'even/well before' 


value. Examples: 


tun Turawa bà sù zo ba, àkwai arziki dà yawà à Rasar Hausa 





'even before the Europeans arrived (lit. since the Europeans had not arrived), 
there was plenty of wealth in Hausaland' 


ku tàshi tun malam bài gan kù ba ‘leave well before the teacher sees you’ 


Tun can also combine prepositionally with kafin (ma) to signal temporal 
distance, e.g. tun kafin ma ya bar Rasár ya cé... ‘and long before he left the 
country he said...’, za à yi shi ne tun kàfin ruwa ya sàuka ‘it will be done well 


before the rains come’. 


3.4.2. Matrix clause time = SIMULTANEOUS with subordinate clause time 
(^when', ‘while/as’, ‘as long as’) 

Overt subordinators can be used to indicate matrix-subordinate clause 

simultaneity (see also §2.1 for simultaneous actions expressed paratactically as 

juxtaposed coordinate clauses). If the TAM in the matrix clause is Imperfective, 

lokàcin dà etc. ‘when’ normally indicates simultaneity of the events, or at least a 


temporal overlap, e.g. (before or after the main clause): 
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[lokàcin dà muka gan shi], yana zaune bakin hanya 

When Ipl.FOC-PF see 3m 3m.IMPF sit.STAT side.of road 

‘when we saw him, he was sitting by the side of the road’ 

bà na nan [sáddà ta zo] ‘I wasn’t there when she arrived’ 

NEG 1sg.IMPF there when 3f.FOC-PF arrive 

lauyàn ya fito à kànun làbàrai né [yayin dà ya karè wani lébürà]... 

lawyer.DD(m) 3m.PF come out in headlines.of news COP(m) when 3m.FOC-PF 
defend SID(m) labourer 


‘the lawyer appeared in the headlines when he defended a labourer...’ 


Similarly, if the subordinate lokacin dà-clause occurs with a durative Focus 
Imperfective TAM, it is equivalent to same-time ‘while/as’, denoting action in 


progress. Examples: 


tà shigó (loókàcin dà naké karatu] 'she came in when/while I was studying' 
[yàyin dà naké Nijeriyà], ana Yafin Basasa 

‘when/while I was in Nigeria, the Civil War was going on’ 

ya fàdi hakà [lokàcin dà yaké büdé sàbuwar makarantár] 


‘he said this when/as he was opening the new school’ 


Lokacin dà can take a general Imperfective TAM with nonverbal predicates, e.g. 
lokacin dà [inà]twpr = [nake]FOC-IMPF-2 yaro... ‘when I was a boy...’. 

The circumstantial clause can have a projective Future TAM to express an 
imminent but unfulfilled event in the past, where lokacin da etc. 1s equivalent to 
English 'as'. The consequent matrix clause is normally introduced by conjunctive 


sai 'then'. Examples: 


[(lokàcin) dà za mu tashi], (sai) aka farà ruwa 
‘as we were about to leave, (then) it started to rain’ 
[sáddà zân fita], (sai) wani baK6 ya iso 

'as I was about to leave, (then) a stranger arrived' 


(The same temporal relationship can also be expressed paratactically, see $2.1.) 
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The concurrent Imperfective TAM clause can also function as the complement of 
a higher verb of discovery or perception, e.g. sun samé shi [yanà boyé kudin] 
‘they found him hiding the money’. 

The conjunction tun is regularly used as a same-time subordinator to mean 


‘while’, with a durative and often nonverbal Imperfective TAM clause. Examples: 


ya hadu dà mátarsà [tun yanà kàràtü à Landàn] 

‘he met his wife while he was studying in London’ 

an yi mata auré [tun tana Karama] ‘she was married while she was young’ 
na fara dinki ne [tun ina dan KanKane] 


‘I started sewing while I was very small’ 


Yanzu da ‘now that’ combines circumstantial with temporal meanings, and is 
usually followed by the dummy (3m) Focus Imperfective-2 element yakeé, e.g. 
[yanzu da yaké ka sami babban digifi naka], kana murnà? ‘now that 
you've got your Ph.D., do you feel happy?’. Note too the durative (also 
conditional) subordinators muddin and matufar ‘as/so long as’, e.g. [muddin 
ina dà rai], bà zân yàrda ba ‘as long as I’m alive, I won't agree’, [matuKar ka 
yi kàřåtū], za ka ci jarràbáwár ‘as long as you study, you'll pass the exam’, 
and garin ‘while, in the process of’, e.g. [gàrin girki], sai rigartà ta kama 


wuta ‘while cooking, (then) her dress caught fire’. 


3.4.3. Matrix clause time = AFTER subordinate clause time (‘after’, ‘when’, ‘as 
soon as’, ‘since’, (not) until’, etc.) 

The major sequential subordinators which indicate that the situation in the main 

clause is realized after the dependent clause situation are: bayan, bayán da 

‘after’, da (zarar), ko da ‘as soon as’, (lokàcin) da etc. ‘when’, sai (da) ‘(not) 


until, only after/when’, and tun da ‘since’. 


3.4.3.1. When’ (lit. the time that). The ‘when’ subordinators lokacin da = 
sa’an/sa’ad da = yayin da are NPs made up of a head temporal noun with a 


definite determiner suffix modified by a da-introduced restrictive relative clause 
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with focus verbal TAMs, e.g. lokàcin dà < lokaàci ‘time’ +`-n (m) determiner + 
dà relativizer (lit. time.the that). The noun-determiner NP is often ellipted, 
leaving simply dà, and sa’an da/sa’ad dà regularly contract to sándà/sáddaà, 
which then simplify to HL sandà/saddà for some speakers. In contrast to the 
subordinator idan, which introduces ‘if, when’ non-past open conditionals 
(83.3.1), lokacin da etc. is typically used to initiate a sequence of completed, 
past-time narrative ‘when’ events, and the correlative conjunction sai ‘then’ is 


often used in the consequent (also Focus Perfective TAM) clause. Examples: 


[lokàcin da aka büde gidan wayà], sū né suka fara shiga 

when 4pl.FOC-PF open post office 3pl COP(pl) 3pl.FOC-PF begin go in. VN 

"when the post office was opened, they were the first to go in’ 

[dà gàri ya wayé], sai suka tashi ‘when dawn broke, then they left’ 

when dawn 3m.FOC-PF break then 3pl.FOC-PF leave 

[sáddà aka Kare YaKin Duniya na Biyu], sai Türàwaà suka ga... 

when 4pl.FOC-PF end War.of World of Two then Europeans 3pl.FOC-PF 
realize 


"when the Second World War was ended, then the Europeans realized...' 


Lokàcin dà etc. can also be used with a Future TAM to express temporal- 
conditional *when(ever), e.g. [sandà za tà fita], dole tà rufé kántà 
"when(ever) she was going to go out, she had to cover her head'. 


As NPs, ‘when’ subordinators can occur as objects of prepositions: 


[à yayin dà Musa ya gama kasuwancinsa] sai ya koma gida 
‘when Musa finished his trading he then returned home’ 

(lit. at the time that..., = PP headed by a “at’) 

bàn saké shan taba ba [tun lokàcin dà na yi rashin lafiyà] 


‘I haven't smoked again since the time that I was ill’ (= PP headed by tun ‘since’) 


The degree adverb kō ‘even’ can modify da ‘when’ to express a more concessive 


‘even when’ meaning (future and past time): 
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[kō da za tà tafi jami'à], dole tà rufé kántà 
‘even when she was going to go to university, she had to cover her head’ 


[ko dà na je], ban gan ta ba ‘even when I went, I didn't see her’ 


3.4.3.2. '(Not) until'. When marking a sequence where the main clause event is 
realized after the dependent sai-clause event, the subordinator sai has a more 
exclusive-restrictive ‘not until (the time), only after/when' or negative conditional 
‘unless’ force (cf. its related exclusive ‘only, except, etc.’ adverbial meaning). 
When signalling this temporal relationship, sai typically initiates a subordinate 
verbal TAM clause following a negative root clause (overt or implied) with a 
durative sense, in which case it is the absence of an event which is expressed. If 


the time-reference is future, the sai-marked clause takes a Perfective TAM, e.g. 


kár ki tàfi [sai na dawo] ‘don’t go till 've come back’ 
NEG 2f.SJN go until 1sg.PF come back 

bà zân tàshi dàgà nan ba [sai kin biyā ni] 

NEG FUT.1sg leave from here NEG until 2f.PF pay 1sg 


‘I won't leave here unless/until you pay me’ 


Sai + Perfective is also used to express strong obligation, e.g. sai sun biya ni 
tukuna ‘they must pay me first’ (lit. (not) until 3pl.PF pay 1sg first). Sai ‘until’ 
can also combine as a preposition with the subordinator bayan 'after' to mean 
‘until after’, e.g. bà zân tàfi ba [sai bayan kin dàwo] ‘I won't go until after 
you've returned’. 

If the time-reference is past, many speakers use phrasal sai dà with a Focus 
Perfective TAM to mean ‘only when’, i.e. ‘it was not until X happened that Y 


happened'. Examples: 


bà tà iyà tafiya ba [sai dà aka ba tà fàsfó] 
NEG 3f.PF be able travel. VN NEG only when 4pl.FOC-PF give 3f passport 


‘she wasn't able to travel until (only when) she'd been given a passport’ 
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[sai dà muka ci rabin hanya] sannan muka tuna ba mu sàyi mân fétir ba 

‘only when we had got half way did we then remember we hadn’t bought any 
petrol’ (with the correlatives sai da...sannan ‘only when...then’) 

[sai da ya sa hannü] na bà shi kudin 

‘it was not until (only when) he signed that I gave him the money’ 

ba sù gama aikin ba [sai da rànà ta fadi] 


‘they didn’t finish the work until (only when) the sun went down’ 


Cf. the corresponding har ‘even when’ construction: ba sù gama aikin ba [har 


rana tà fadi] ‘they didn’t finish the work even when the sun had gone down’. 


3.4.3.3. ‘After’. ‘After’ is expressed by either bayan (= baya ‘back’ + genitive 
linker -n) in a Perfective TAM clause or the relativized NP bayán da + Focus 
Perfective TAM clause (sometimes simplified to bayan da). Both subordinators 
can be used for past-time reference with apparently little or no meaning 
difference. If the matrix clause is S-final it is often initiated by sai ‘then’. 
Examples: 


[bayan na = bàyán da na fara aiki sósai], sai aka tira ni Kanó 

after 1sg.PF = after 1sg.FOC-PF start job proper then 4pl.FOC-PF send 1sg 
Kano 

‘after I started the job proper, I was then transferred to Kano’ 

[bayan sun = bayan dà suka dāwō dàgà Amirkà] sai suka yi magana da 
'yan-jàridü 

after 3pl.PF = after 3pl.FOC-PF return from U.S.A. then 3pl.FOC-PF do talk 
with journalists 


'after they returned from the U.S.A. they then talked with journalists' 


Only bàyan can be used for future-time reference: 


zân dübà takàrdarkà [bayan ka gyara ta] 


‘Tl look at your paper after you've corrected it’ 
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[bayan dalibai sun gama jarràbáwa], sai sù tashi 


‘after the students have finished the exam, they may leave’ 


Bayan can also occur as a preposition with a nominalized VP as complement, 
e.g. [bayan biyàn albashinsu], sai adadin ma'àikàta ya ragu ‘after paying 


their salaries, the number of workers then reduced'. 


3.4.3.4. ‘Since’ (temporal). Temporal '(ever) since’ is expressed by the complex 
subordinator tun dà, an optional reduction of a relativized temporal NP tun 
lokàcin dà 'since the time that', and normally with a following verbal TAM in the 


Focus Perfective (= past-time reference). Examples: 


[tun da Allah ya yi ni], ban taba jin làbàri irin wannàn ba 

since God 3m.FOC-PF make 1sg NEG.1sg.PF ever do hear.VN.of story kind.of 
this NEG 

‘in all my life (lit. since God made me), I’ve never heard a story like this’ 

bàn saké shan taba ba, [tun (lokàcin) dà na yi rashin lāfiyà] 

NEG.1sg.PF do again smoke.VN.of tobacco NEG since (time.DD(m)) REL 
1sg.FOC-PF do lack.of health 

‘I haven't smoked again, since (the time) I was ill 

[tun dà naké Kanó], bàn tabà zuwa kasuwa ba 

since 1sg.FOC-IMPF-2 Kano NEG.1sg.PF ever do go. VN market NEG 


‘ever since I've been in Kano, I've never been to the market’ 


The equivalent of time-span 'since' can also be expressed with a construction 
typically consisting of the time-adverb yáu 'today' followed by a quantified 


temporal NP and negative clause, i.e. without any overt subordinator. Examples: 


yàu kwana ukü bà mu gan shi ba ‘it’s three days since we've seen him’ 
today day three NEG 1pl.PF see 3m NEG 
an yi watà shidà bà mü sàdu ba ‘it’s six months since we met’ 


4pl.PF do month six NEG 1pl.PF meet NEG (= two verbal TAM clauses) 
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Tun as a preposition can take a nonfinite nominalized VP complement, e.g. [tun 
zuwana Jamus] bàn gan tà ba ‘since (my) coming to Germany I haven't seen 


3 


her’. 


3.4.3.5. ‘As soon as, once, the moment, etc.. Hausa uses a number of markers 
to express the notion ‘as soon as, immediately, the moment, no sooner had, etc.’, 
expressing varying and sometimes overlapping degrees of temporal proximity 
between the two events. The subordinators fall into two categories depending 
upon whether the events have past or future reference. The past-time markers 
include: (1) the subordinator ko da ‘as soon as’, usually with a verbal TAM 
clause; (2) either a TAM clause or nonfinite VP + ké nan ‘it/this is’, or a 
nonfinite VP + kè dà wüyaà ‘barely, hardly’; and (3) prepositional dà ‘with’ or 
dàgà 'from' plus a nonfinite VP (also future reference). The future-time 'as soon 
as’ subordinator is dà zarar with a verbal TAM clause. Consequent clauses with 
past-time reference are usually initiated by sai 'then, when' with a Focus 
Perfective TAM. 


3.4.5.5.1. Clauses introduced by ko dà 'as soon as’. The complex subordinator 
ko dà 'as soon as' takes a past-time verbal clause with a Focus Perfective TAM. 


Examples: 


[ko dà muka gané haka], sai muka dangana 

as soon as 1pl.FOC-PF realize this then 1pl.FOC-PF resign 

‘as soon as we realized this, we resigned ourselves to it’ 

[kō da suka dawo], sai suka tarar tà riga tà mutü 

as soon as 3pl.FOC-PF return then 3pl.FOC-PF find 3f.PF already do 3f.PF die 


'as soon as they returned, they found she had already died' 


Ko dà can also take a nonfinite VP, e.g. [ko dà fitówarsà] sai ya tsaya yana 


dübe-dübe 'as soon as he came out he stopped and was looking around'. 
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3.4.3.5.2. Clauses with the correlatives kè nan...sai ‘no sooner/just...when’ or 
ke dà wüyà...sai ‘hardly...when’. Two sets of correlative subordinators can be 
used to express a strong degree of temporal proximity (and surprise), equivalent 
to past-time ‘no sooner/hardly...when’. The first correlative element functions as 
an emphatic modifier at the end of the initial clause and contains a Focus 
Imperfective TAM-marker ké—either kè nan ‘it/this is’ (lit. FOC-IMPF there), or 
ké da wüya ‘hardly, barely’ (lit. FOC-IMPF with difficulty). The consequent 
clause is then usually introduced by correlative sai ‘when’ (‘then’) plus a Focus 
Perfective TAM. Correlative ké nan, glossed as ‘no sooner, just, as soon as’, 


normally completes an initial free verbal TAM matrix clause. Examples: 


[mutàne sunà dàwówáà kè nan] sai aka kira sallà 

men 3pl.IMPF return.VN it is then 4pl.FOC-PF call prayer 

‘the men were just returning when prayer was called’ 

[zà mù tashi kè nan] sai mukà ji ana kirànmü 

FUT Ip leave it is then 1pl.FOC-PF hear 4pl.IMPF call.VN.of.1pl 
"we were just about to leave when we heard someone calling us' 
[ina cin àbinci ké nan] sai gà Musa 

1sg.IMPF eat. VN.of food it is then PRESENT Musa 


‘I was just eating when there was Musa’ 


Some (but not all) speakers allow a Perfective TAM in the initial clause: 


[tà zo ké nan] sai aka fara ruwa 
'no sooner had she arrived when it started raining' 
[mun dàwo gida kè nan] sai muka ga barawon 


‘no sooner had we arrived home when we saw the thief 


If correlative ké dà wüya...sai ‘hardly/barely...when’ is used, the degree 
modifier kè dà wüyà phrase follows a nonfinite VP. If the verbal noun is based 
on an intransitive motion-verb, the underlying subject is expressed as a 


possessive pronoun clitic. Examples: 
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[dawówarsà kè da wiyal], sai mukà hàdu da shi 

return. VN.of.3m FOC-IMPF with difficulty then 1pl.FOC-PF meet with 3m 

‘he had barely returned, when we met him’ 

[sàukarsü Amirkà ke da wüyà] sai suka yi wata ganawa dà Shügàba 

arrive. VN.of.3pl U.S.A. FOC-IMPF with difficulty then 3pl.FOC-PF do SID(f) 
discussion with President 

‘just as soon as they arrived in the U.S.A. they had a private discussion with the 
President 

[kammala aiki kè dà wüya], sai suka tàfi mashaya 

finish work FOC-IMPF with difficulty then 3pl.FOC-PF go to bar 

'they had hardly finished work, when they went to the bar' 


The same nonfinite construction can also be used with ké nan, e.g. 


[dawowata kè nan dàgà Kanó] na sàmu wannàn làbari 
‘it was on my return from Kano (that) I got this news’ 

(lit. return. VN.of.1sg it is...) 

[zuwànà kè nan] sai na ga barawon 


‘I was just arriving when I saw the thief’ (lit. arrive. VN.of.1sg it is...) 


3.4.3.5.3. Prepositional nonfinite VP with dà ‘with’ or daga ‘from’ (‘just as 
soon as’, etc.). A prepositional phrase headed by the preposition da ‘with’ or 
daga ‘from’ plus a nonfinite VP can also be used to express an enhanced degree 
of temporal proximity, usually followed by a sai-clause if past-time reference. 


Examples: 


~ 


[dà kammàlà kàřàtū], sai Audü ya bar labüràre 

with finish studying then Audu 3m.FOC-PF leave library 
'on finishing studying, Audu then left the library' 

[dà zuwanka can], ka kirawo ni 

with go.VN.of.2m there 2m.SJN call 1sg 


‘just as soon as you get there, phone me’ 
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[dàgà shigarsà], sai ya samé tà 
from enter. VN.of.3m then 3m.FOC-PF find 3f 


‘the moment he went in, then he found her’ 


3.4.3.5.4. Clauses introduced by dà (zàárar) ‘as soon as, the moment’, etc. The 
main proximity subordinator with future (and habitual) time reference is dà 
zārař + Perfective TAM ‘as soon as, the moment, etc.’, itself a prepositional 
phrase consisting of da ‘with’ + zara (lit.) ‘absolute truth’ + -ë linker. The NP 
zarar element is optional, and the complementizer céwa ‘(saying) that’ can be 


added. Examples: 


[da zàrar céwa kin je tashà], ki sàyi tikiti 

as soon as COMP 2f.PF go station 2f.SJN buy ticket 

‘as soon as you get to the station, buy a ticket’ 

[dà céwa ya sha wùyā], sai ya fashé dà kuka 

as soon as COMP 3m.PF suffer trouble then 3m.NEUT burst with crying 

‘the moment he has any trouble, he bursts out crying’ 

[dà kayán sun isd], zân gaya maka 

as soon as goods.DD(pl) 3pl.PF arrive FUT.1sg tell IOM.2m 

‘as soon as the goods arrive, Pll tell you’ 

(Cf. the sequential past-time ‘when’ clause [dà kayán suka isd] na gaya masa 


‘when the goods arrived I told him’, with da + Focus Perfective TAM.) 
3.5. Reason (‘because, since’) and purpose (‘in order to’) clauses 


The key subordinators initiating reason clauses are dómin (= clipped don), 
sabódà = sàbili dà ‘because (of), on account of’, and tun dà yaké (= tun dà = 
dà yaké) ‘since, as’ ($3.5.1). Dómin/don, and less commonly sabéda, also 
indicate purpose ‘in order to’ ($3.5.2) and, together with sabili dà and tun, have 
prepositional 'because of, due to' usages, e.g. with nominalized VPs (see below). 


The situation/event in the subordinate reason clause temporally precedes the main 
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clause situation. Related circumstantial clauses are typically introduced by the 
more formal prepositional phrase (don) ganin céwa ‘seeing that, given that, in 
view of the fact that' (lit. (because of) seeing.of that). Subordinate reason and 
purpose clauses can be verbal or nonverbal (e.g. equational, existential). A 
tensed verbal clause will usually take a general TAM. See also Newman (2000: 
chap. 61). 


3.5.1. Reason (‘because, since’) clauses 
Clauses introduced by dómin etc. ‘because’ usually occur in final position, e.g. 


(affirmative and negative): 


bàn ji dadi ba [dómin bà à biyà ni kudin ba] 

NEG.1sg.PF feel pleasure NEG because NEG 4pl.PF pay 1sg money.DD(m) NEG 
Tm not happy because I haven't been paid the money’ 

an zabé shi kawai [don yanà dà kudi] 

4pl.PF elect 3m simply because 3m.IMPF with money 

'he was elected simply because he had money' 

ya sàyi iyakwandishan [sàbili dà ana tsananin zafi] 

3m.PF buy air-conditioning because 4pl.IMPF severity.of heat 

‘he bought air-conditioning because it was excessively hot’ 

Nijeriyà tana dà arziki [sabódà akwai mân fetür dà yawa à Rasár] 
Nigeria 3f.IMPF with wealth because EXIST petroleum much in country.DD(f) 
‘Nigeria is rich because there's lots of petroleum in the country’ 

sun amince dà shi [sabódà shi màlàminsü ne] 

3pl.PF trust with 3m because 3m teacher.of.3pl COP(m) 


'they trusted him because he was their teacher' 


S-initial position is possible, in which case the reason clause often occurs as the 
focus of a copula-marked cleft construction, and with a focus TAM in the 


consequent main clause. Examples: 
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[sàbili da ka kyautata min né] na ba ka aikin 

because 2m.PF be kind IOM.1sg COP(m) Isg.FOC-PF give 2m job.DD(m) 
‘it's because you were kind to me (that) I gave you the job’ 

[sabódà shi bàbban mütüm ne] muké girmama shi 

because 3m important.of person COP(m) Ipl.FOC-IMPF respect 3m 


‘it’s because he’s an important person (that) we respect him’ 


To negate a reason clause, verbal or nonverbal, the discontinuous bà...ba 
negators are used to bracket the clause, e.g. an zabé shi [bà sabódà ya kashe 
kudi dà yawa ba] ‘he was elected not because he spent lots of money’. Initial- 
position negative focus clefting activates a focus TAM in the consequent main 
clause, e.g. [bà don kai mai kudi né ba] [akà]poc-pr bà ka matsayin ‘it’s 
not because you're rich that you've been given the position'. The reason clause 
can consist of a nominalized VP, e.g. wasu sun yi ritàyà [saboda soke zabén 
dà akà yi] 'some have retired because of the cancellation of the election (that 
was done) (with the nominalized VP modified by a relative clause). 

The reason subordinator tun dà yaké 'since, as' (lit. since REL 3m.FOC- 
IMPF-2) takes a verbal general TAM clause. This is because the 3m Focus 
Imperfective-2 yaké TAM following the relative marker da acts as a “pro- 


relative" filler. It is usually, though not always, in S-initial position. Examples: 


[tun dà yaké kina nan], zân bà ki kudiín 

as 2f.IMPF here FUT.1sg give 2f money.DD(m) 
‘as you're here, Pll give you the money’ 

[tun dà yaké nà.gayà maka], dole ka yi 

since 1sg.PF tell IOM.2m necessary 2m.SJN do 
'since I've told you, you must do (it)' 

since car this MAI cheapness COP(f) 3m.PF buy 


‘since this car was cheap, he bought (it)’ 
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zân daw6 gobe, [tun dà yake ba ka dà lokàci yànzu] 
FUT.1sg return tomorrow since NEG 2m with time now 


‘TIl come back tomorrow, since you don't have any time now’ 


With tun dà yake-clauses, the syntactic subject is sometimes positioned in the 
preclausal topic slot, e.g. [d'àna], [tun dà yaké ya samu suk6lashif], zái 
dàuki bàbban digirí ‘my son, since he has got a scholarship, will take a PhD’. 
When the truncated form tun dà is used, i.e. with the yaké element ellipted, it 
remains formally distinct from the corresponding temporal subordinator tun dà 
‘since’ (< tun + relativized time NP tun lokaàcín dà ‘since the time that’) which, 


as a relative construction, requires a Focus TAM. Examples: 


[tun dà anppr] nada shi sarki], ya yi tafiye-tafiye dà yawà 

‘since (because) he was appointed emir, he has travelled a lot’ 

Cf. [tun dà akà[roC.-pr] nad shi sarki], ya yi tafiye-tafiye dà yawa 
'since (the time that) he was appointed emir, he has travelled a lot 

[tun dà nà[pr] gaya maka ka bar sata], dole ka bari 

‘since (seeing that) I’ve told you to stop stealing, you must stop’ 

Cf. [tun dà na[FOC.PF] gaya masa ya bar sata], ya bari 

'since (the time that) I told him to stop stealing, he's stopped' 


It is also possible to delete the initial tun element, leaving (causal only) dà yake, 


and the reason clause usually occurs in S-initial position: 


[da yaké za ka tàfi kasuwa], ka sayó nama 
‘since you're going to the market, buy some meat’ 


[dà yaké kana nán], sai mù tafi 'since you're here, let's go' 


Phrasal (don) ganin céwa 'seeing/given that, in view of the fact that’ is 
especially common in more formal journalistic Hausa, e.g. sun yi mamaki, 
[(don) ganin céwà Gwamna ya yàrda zai yi hifa dà 'yan-jàridü] ‘they were 


surprised, in view of the fact that the Governor had agreed to talk to journalists’. 
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3.5.2. Purpose (‘in order to, so that’) clauses 
Subordinate purpose clauses are introduced by dómin or its contracted variant 
don (or less commonly sabódà) ‘(in order) to, so (that), so as to’, and a verbal 
clause, usually in S-final position, will have a Subjunctive TAM. Examples: 

kù yi Rófari [dómin jàridàr tà gaji sünantà] 

2pl.SJN make effort so that newspaper.DD(f) 3f.SJN inherit name.of.3f 

‘make an effort in order that the newspaper may live up to its name’ 

an bà su d'àkunàn [don sù zauna ciki] 

4pl.PF give 3pl rooms.DD(pl) so that 3pl.SJN live inside 

‘they were given the rooms so they could live in (them)' 

mun kiràwo shi [sabódà ya gyara mana iyakwandishan] 

Ipl.PF call 3m so that 3m.SJN repair IOM.1pl air-conditioning 


'we called him so he could repair the air-conditioning for us' 


The purpose subordinator can be omitted, and deletion seems to be especially 
common when the initial higher clause contains a deictic motion-verb with no 
adjuncts. The (underlying) subjects of the lower clause and main clause may be 


identical or different. Examples: 


ya kawo takàrdár [(don) ya nünà maka] 

‘he’s brought the paper (so) he might show you' 

na zó [(dómin) in gaya maka àbin da ya faru] 

' ve come (so that) I can tell you what happened' 
ya kàwo takàrdár [(don) in dübà masa] 

'he brought the paper (so) I might read (it) for him' 
na zo [(don) ki gaya mín àbin dà ya fáru] 


‘Tve come (so that) you may tell me what happened’ 


Another semantically equivalent reduction strategy—again following motion- 
verbs in particular—is to use an embedded subjectless nominalized VP to 


express same-subject purpose, with or without the subordinator. Examples: 
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na zo [(don) ganinki] Tve come to see you’ (lit...see. VN.of.2f) 
ya fita [(don) sàyen àbinci] 

‘he’s gone out to buy some food’ (...buy.VN.of food) 

sun shiga tàrón [(don) yin màganà] 


‘they went into the meeting to speak’  (...do. VN.of speaking) 


The restrictive adverb kawai ‘just’ is commonly used to modify purposive 
dómin etc. to mean ‘just in order to, just so as to’, e.g. ya kamata ka tsaya ga 
matarka [kawài don ka kiyayé ránkà] ‘you should stay faithful to your wife 
just so as to protect your life’. 

Negative purpose ‘so as not to, lest, in case’ clauses are formed with negative- 
prohibitive kada (= kár), optionally preceded by dómin etc., and followed by a 


Subjunctive TAM clause. Examples: 


kà ajiye shi [(don) kadà yà fadi] ‘put it down lest/in case it falls’ 


ka tàfi dà tàswirà [(don) kár ka Bata] ‘take a map so as not to get lost’ 
3.6. Clauses of preference (‘rather than’) and comparison (‘as If, like’) 


Clauses of preference consist of a clause introduced by the subordinator da 
‘rather than’, followed by correlative gara = gwamma ‘better’ initiating the 
second preference clause, and with matching Subjunctive TAMs in both clauses. 


Examples: 


[dà mù zauna nan] [gara mù tashi] 

rather than 1pl.SJN stay here better Ipl.SJN leave 
‘rather than stay here we'd better leave’ 

[dà ki je] [gwamma na je] 

rather than 2f.SJN go better 1sg.SJN go 

‘rather than you go [d better go’ 


Both correlatives can also occur with nonfinite VPs, e.g. in generic proverbs: 
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gara makara da Kin zuwa ‘better late than never’ 
(lit. better being late than refusing coming, with correlative gara...da order) 
dà mügüwar rawa gwamma Kin tashi ‘leave well enough alone’ 


(lit. rather than bad dancing better refusing getting up) 


Preference can also be expressed using the complex verb fi s6 ‘prefer’ with a 
complement clause, followed by a comparative clause marked by da, e.g. (with 
Subjunctive TAMs) na fi sô [na tashi yànzu] [da na zauna nan] ‘I prefer to 
leave now rather than remain here’ (see also §13:3.1.2). 

Clauses of comparison are introduced by kàmar/kàman (= tamkaf) ‘like, as 


if'. Examples: 


sun ci gàba dà harkókinsü [kàmar babu abin dà ya faru] 
'they carried on with their affairs as if nothing had happened' 
yanà taKama [tàmkar an za6é shi ciyàmán] 


'he's swaggering about like he's been elected chairman' 


Chapter 15 
Adverbial Functions: Adverb Phrases, Prepositional 
Phrases, Noun Phrases 


1. Introduction 


The heterogeneous category ADVERB, a clause structure element, encompasses 
several formally distinct subcategories which are functionally equivalent: adverb 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and noun phrases (see $14 for adverbial clauses). 
Adverbs differ from other clausal constituents, e.g. subjects, verbs, objects, 
complements, in their optionality, positional mobility (though they typically 
follow obligatory clausal elements), and multiple co-occurrence. Adverbs 
express a wide range of meanings, e.g. time, place, manner, modality, degree, 
etc. Their basic function, as elements associated with VPs, is to provide 
additional information regarding the circumstances of a situation, event or 
activity. Syntactically, they perform a range of functions, occurring as elements 
in both clause and group structures. Also considered here are adverbial 
conjuncts and disjuncts ($5), "modal particles" ($6), and ideophones ($7). 
Relevant works include: Al-Hassan (1983), Galadanci (1969, 1971), Newman 
(1986a, 1990), Parsons (1963, 1981: 27ff., 531ff.), Wolff (1993: chap. 6), 
and especially Newman (2000: chaps 5, 57). 


2. Adverb Phrases 


Adverb phrases are headed by an adverb, e.g. (simple) jiyà ‘yesterday’, (phrasal) 
dà saur1 ‘quickly’. The adverb phrase itself may be optionally postmodified by 
another adverb, e.g. jiyà da yamma ‘yesterday in the afternoon’, where the time 


adverb/prepositional phrase da yamma ‘in the afternoon’ qualifies the scope of 
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the adverbial head, and dà sauri Kwarai ‘very quickly’, where the intensifying 


adverb Kwarai ‘very’ modifies the head. 
2.1. Forms and meanings 


On the basis of morphological shape, lexical adverbs fall into the following 
categories: (a) simple, e.g. (one-word) kullum ‘always’, nan ‘here’ ($2.1.1), and 
compound, e.g. shekaranjiyà ‘the day before yesterday’ ($2.1.2); (b) phrasal, 
e.g. baki dà hanci ‘nearby’, à hankali ‘carefully’ (= prepositional phrase, 
§2.1.3); (c) derived (denominal), e.g. ciki ‘inside’, Kasa ‘on the ground’ (§2.1.4); 
and (d) derived (deverbal) stative, e.g. zaune ‘seated’ (§2.1.5). Many adverbs, 
both simple and derived, also occur in fully reduplicated form (§2.1.6). 


2.1.1. Simple adverbs 

Simple adverbs differ phonologically from most common nouns and adjectives 
in that they usually end in a short vowel, diphthong or consonant. Exceptions 
include interrogative pro-adverbs, e.g. ina? ‘where?’, yaushé? ‘when?’, etc. 
There are also a few lexicalized one-word compound adverbs of time, e.g. 
shekaranjiyà ‘the day before yesterday’, some derivative universal forms, e.g. 
ko'ina ‘everywhere’, and some frozen reduplicates, e.g. dindindin 
‘permanently’, which are handled here for convenience. Semantically, simple 


adverbs denote a range of meanings, including: 


Location (position, direction, distance): aréwa ‘north(wards)’, gabas 
‘east(wards)’, Kudu ‘south(wards)’, yáàmma ‘west(wards)’, dama ‘right(hand)’, 
hagu ‘left(hand)’, cán ‘there’, can ‘over there’, nan ‘here’, nan ‘there (near 


hearer)’, kusa ‘nearby’, ina? ‘where?’, ko'ina ‘everywhere’ 


Time (moment, frequency): bàdi ‘last year’, bana ‘this year’, bara ‘last year’, 
can ‘later’, da ‘previously’, dindindin ‘permanently’, dazu ‘a while ago, just 
now’, galibi ‘usually’, góbe ‘tomorrow’, jibi ‘the day after tomorrow’, jiyà 


‘yesterday’, kullum ‘always’, kwaram ‘suddenly’, shékaranjiya ‘the day before 
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yesterday’, tükün(a) ‘(not) yet’ (with negative), tüni ‘long ago’, washégari ‘the 
following day’, yanzu ‘now’, yáu ‘today’, yaushé = yaushé? *when?', koyàushe 


‘always’ 


Manner: ainun ‘thoroughly’, dabam ‘different(ly)’, haka ‘thus, in this way, 
likewise’, kazalika ‘in the same way’, maza ‘quickly’, sannu ‘slowly, carefully’, 


wulakai ‘contemptuously’, yaya = Kaka? ‘how?’ 


Modality (possibility, emphasis, restriction, etc.): (wata)Kila = (wata)kila 
‘perhaps’, hakiKa = hakika ‘definitely’, hala (mà) ‘possibly’, Kwafai ‘very 
much, indeed’, labudda ‘certainly’, lalle ‘certainly, surely’, wai ‘allegedly’, 
sam(sam) ‘not at all’, tilas ‘of necessity’; (focus adverbs) a Kalla ‘at least’, 
daidai ‘exactly’, kadai ‘only, alone’, kawai ‘just, only, merely, simply’, ko 


‘even’, kurüm ‘only, merely’, müsamman ‘especially’ 


Degree (amplification, attenuation, approximation): duk ‘all, entirely’, kadan ‘a 


little’, kamaf ‘approximately, about, like’ 


Sequences of two simple adverbs, including compounds, are common, e.g. can 
baya ‘way at the back’, dá can ‘a long time ago’, góbe wàr-hakà ‘tomorrow at 
this time’, nan Landan ‘here in London’. (Adverbial notions such as ‘again, 


already, more, (n)ever are expressed by aspectual verbs ($13:2.1.1).) 


2.1.1.1. Deictic adverbs NAN/CAN (space or time). Standard Hausa has a basic 
4-term system of deictic adverbs which, like the cognate demonstratives ‘this, 
that, etc.’ (§9:2.3), index the position of the speaker and hearer in relation to the 
designated referent—a so-called "person-oriented" deictic system (Jaggar & 
Buba 1994). The adverbial pro-forms are (with basic locative meanings): F tone 
nan ‘here (near me the speaker)’, H nan ‘there (near you the hearer)’, F can 
‘there (distal from me and you)’, and H can ‘over there (remote from me and 
you)’. As clause structure elements, they also regularly occur with, and further 


narrow down, other locative adverbs or prepositional phrases. Examples: 
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gà shi nan (à hannüna) "here it 1s here (in my hand)' 

gà shi nan (kusa dà kai) 'there it is there (close to you)' 

ga shi cán (bayanka) ‘there it over there (behind you)’ 

ga shi can (da nisa) ‘there it is way over there (in the distance)’ 


H tone nan and can also have important anaphoric usages in discourse contexts, 
e.g. Musa na Kano, Audü mā na nan ‘Musa is in Kano, and Audu is there 
too’, where prolocative nan ‘there’ substitutes for, and is grammatically and 
semantically equivalent to, the coreferential antecedent locative noun Kano 
‘Kano’, and can a garin Landan... ‘over there in the city of London...’, where 
H can ‘over there’ is used cataphorically to reference the following NP garin 
Landan ‘the city of London’. 

These circumstantial adverbs (F can excepted) also have important temporal 
usages which directly derive, like the above discourse-anaphoric functions, from 
their basic spatial meanings, i.e. where the proximity/distance to the speaker 
polarity is transferred into the temporal domain. Thus: nan = (location) ‘here 
(near me)’ or (time) ‘now’, nan = (location) ‘there (near you)’ or (time) ‘then’, 


and can = (location) ‘over there’ or (time) ‘later (on), eventually’. Examples: 


daga nan zuwa Karshen wannan wata 
‘between now and the end of this month’ 
daga nan Sai ya tuba ‘from then on he reformed’ 


zuwa can sai suka iso ‘then later on they arrived’ 


Pro-temporal H can also regularly combines with, and enhances the temporal 
distance of, the adverb da ‘formerly’ to form the phrasal adverb da can ‘long 
ago’, e.g. dá can yana da arziki ‘he was wealthy a long time ago’. H nan is 
regularly used with a non-specific existential meaning, e.g. muna nan muna 
kàràtü ‘we’re here/there studying away’, Audü yana nan? ‘is Audu around?'. 
There are also a number of common temporal adverbial phrases headed by 


nan ‘now (here) or nan ‘then (there)’, e.g. nan gaba ‘in (the near) future’ (lit. 
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now ahead), nan bà da jimawa ba ‘soon’ = nan bà dà dadéwa ba ‘in the 
near future’ (now NEG with spending time NEG), nan da + time-point = ‘within 
(time-span)’, and conjoined nan da nan = nan take ‘all at once, immediately, 


there and then’. Examples: 


zân biya ka kudin nan gaba 

‘TIl pay you the money in the near future’ 

za tà zō nan bà dà jimawa ba 'she'll arrive soon' 

nan dà nan (= nan take) sai ya mutü he died there and then’ 
za sù daw6 nan dà rabin awa 


‘they will return within half an hour’ (lit. now with half.of hour) 


The deictic adverbial haka encodes either manner ‘in this way’ or direction ‘that 


way’, e.g. ka yi shi haka ‘do it this way’, ya yi haka ‘he went (did) that way’. 


2.1.2. | Compound adverbs 

Morphologically, it is possible to distinguish some compound adverbs (see 
Ahmad 1994: chap. 5 for details). It is not always possible, however, to make a 
clearcut distinction between what are compound formations (sometimes written 
with a hyphen), e.g. war-haka = warhaka ‘at this same time’ (like + thus), and 
tightly-connected collocational adverbial phrases, e.g. Karfi dà yaji ‘forcefully’ 


(strength and spiciness). Examples (mainly time and manner adverbs): 


ruwa-à-jàlloó ‘desperately’ (water-in-gourd), sanin-shanu ‘casually’ 
(knowing.of-cattle), tsakar-daré ‘midnight’ (middle.of-night), tsakaf-rana 
‘midday’ (middle.of-day), tsayin-daka ‘stubbornly, determinedly’ (standing.of- 
pounding), wdan-shékare ‘the following day’ (?-following?), ràbà-tsakà 
‘halfway’ (divide-in the middle) 


2.1.3. Prepositional phrases and other phrasal adverbs 
Phrasal adverbs of space, time, manner, modality, degree, etc. are made up of 
two or more elements. Many phrasal adverbs are prepositional phrases. Some of 


the more common combinations, including some fixed collocations, are: 
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1. Prepositional phrases, typically the core preposition da ‘with’ + noun or 
adverb. When combined with an abstract noun, the resulting adverb typically 
denotes manner, e.g. da Karfi ‘forcefully’ (lit. with strength). Examples: da 
eangan ‘deliberately’, dà farko = da fari(i) ‘at first, da gaske ‘truly’, da 
hankali ‘carefully’, dà kyar = da Kyar ‘with difficulty’, da kyau ‘well’, dà 
sauri ‘quickly’, da wuri ‘early, in good time’ (also reduplicated da wurwuri 
‘very early’), da wùyā ‘hardly’, da yawa ‘much, a lot’. Note too phrasal à 
hankali ‘carefully’, a Kafa = a Kasa ‘on foot’, headed by the core preposition 
à ‘in, at, on, etc.’. 

2. Negative existential phrases formed with bà (= babu) ‘there is not’, e.g. bá ji 
ba gant ‘non-stop, continuously’ (lit. there is not hearing there is not seeing), 
ba daré ba rana ‘continuously’ (there is not night there is not day), ba 
makawa ‘unavoidably’ (there is not avoiding), bá gairà ba dalili ‘for neither 
rhyme nor reason’ (there is not minus there is not reason). 

3. Time adverbs formed with nan ‘here’ or nan ‘then’, e.g. nan gaba ‘in 
future’, nan ba da jimawa ba ‘soon’, nan da nan = nan take 
‘immediately’ (see also $2.1.1.1). 


There is also a class of mainly manner phrasal adverbs made up of either a noun 


+ simple adverb (including statives), or a conjoined NP. Examples: 


haba sama ‘arrogantly’ (lit. chin upwards), ido rife ‘desperately’ (eye closed), 
kai Kasa ‘head down’ (head downwards), kai tsaye ‘straightaway’ (head 
standing), rái 6ace ‘sadly’ (mind spoiled), baki da hanci ‘nearby’ (mouth and 


nose), Karfi da yaji ‘forcefully’ (strength and spice) 


Note too the following structurally and semantically heterogeneous complex 
adverbs, many of them prepositional phrases: à banza = à wófl ‘in vain’, à 
Kalla ‘at least’, an jima ‘in a while’, dâ ma ‘all along, from the start’, dari bisa 
dari ‘one hundred percent’, gaba d'aya ‘all together’, jim kàdan ‘after a short 


time’, Kwarai da gaske ‘for sure’, tun da dadéwa ‘for some time’. Simple 
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adverbs, like nouns, can be conjoined with dà 'and' to form complex adverbs, 


e.g. gaba dà baya 'through and through' (lit. at the front and at the back). 


2.1.4. | Denominal adverbs (space and time) 

Many location and time nouns, when used adverbially, operate morphologically 
distinct forms. Denominal adverbs of stationary location and time entail tonal 
and/or segmental (suffixal) changes, and usually occur with the core 
prepositions à ‘at, in, on’ (space) and dà ‘in’ (time). They fall into three overt 
morphophonemic categories: (1) final vowel-shortening (general), e.g. dare 'at 
night (< dare night), hannu ‘on/in the hand’ (< hannu ‘hand’); (2) a 
lexically-determined tone change on mainly body-part nouns to HH, e.g. ido ‘in 
the eye’ (« idó ‘eye’); and (3) attachment of a fixed tone-integrating suffix -a)HL 
(restricted), e.g. Kasa = clipped Kas ‘on the ground, below’ (« Kasa ‘earth, 
ground’). Feminine suffixes are usually deleted in adverbial formation, e.g. 
wutsi ‘on the tail’ (cf. wutsiya f. ‘tail’), though the vowel-shortening process 
can apply to inflected feminine nouns, e.g. jijiya ‘in the vein’ (< jijiya f. ‘vein’), 
as well as to plurals, e.g. yatsu ‘on the fingers’ (< yatsu pl. ‘fingers’). Some of 
the locative forms can serve as input to the formation of "genitive prepositions” 
($3.3), e.g. prep. waje-n ‘outside (of)' « adv. waje ‘outside’. (See R. M. 


Newman 1984 for details, including the historical background.) Examples: 


1. Short final vowel (space and time adverbs): baya ‘at the back, behind’ (« 
baya ‘back’), ciki ‘inside’ (< ciki ‘inside, interior’), dawa ‘in the bush 
(uncultivated area)’ (< dawa ‘the bush’), gaba ‘in front’ (< gaba ‘front part 
of body’), góshi ‘on the forehead’ (< góshi ‘forehead’), Kafa ‘on foot’ (< 
Rafa ‘foot’), ranma ‘during the day, midday’ (< rana ‘day, sun’), ruwa ‘in the 
water (< ruwa ‘water’), safe ‘early in the morning’ (cf. safiya ‘early 
morning’ < *safe f.), wuta ‘in the fire’ (< wuta ‘fire’), yámma ‘in the 
afternoon’ (< yámma ‘afternoon’). See also the manner adverb gaske ‘truly’ 
(cf. gaskiya ‘truth’ < *gaske f.). 

2. HH tone imposed on underlying HL tone noun (in addition to final vowel- 
shortening): cibi ‘on/in the navel’ (cf. cibiya ‘navel’ < *cibi f.), hanci ‘on the 
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nose’ (< hanci ‘nose’), kunne ‘in/on the ear (< künne 'ear), züci ‘in the 
heart/mind’ (cf. züciya ‘heart’ < *züci f.). Also irregular ka(a) ‘on the head’ 
(< kai ‘head’), and LH waje ‘outside’ (< wajé ‘side, place, direction’). 

3. HL tone + final -à locative adverbs: bisa = clipped bis ‘above’ (< bisa 
‘height’), jika ‘on the body’ (< jiki ‘body’), tsaka ‘in the middle’ (cf. tsakiya 
‘middle’ « *tsaki f.). Sometimes -à suffixation is accompanied by medial 
vowel changes, e.g. nésa ‘at a distance, far away’ (< nisa ‘distance’), baka 
‘in the mouth’ (< baki ‘mouth’), daka ‘in the hut’ (< daki ‘hut’). 





Examples: 
na ajiye su (a) Kasa ‘I deposited them on the ground’ 
ka sâ su (à) wuta ‘put them in the fire’ 


sunà baya/ciki/gaba/nésa/waje 
‘they are at the back/inside/in front/far away/outside’ 
ba na fita dà rana/dare/safe 


‘I don’t go out during the day/at night/in the morning’ 


Rules (2) and (3) are historically archaic and no longer active processes 
which have generated a number of frozen, high-frequency adverbs, some of 
which are becoming obsolete. Rule (1)—the vowel-shortening rule—is 
synchronically productive and has yielded some doublets, e.g. (body-parts) baki 
= baka ‘in the mouth’ (< baki), idó = ido ‘in the eye’ (< idó), hanci = hanci 
‘in/on the nose’ (< hanci).! 

Denominal adverbs regularly occur as the second component in nominal 
(often linked) compounds, e.g. hangen-nésa ‘foresight’ (lit. seeing.of-in 
distance), jirgin-Kasa ‘train’ (vehicle.of-on ground), jirgin-ruwa ‘ship’ 
(vehicle.of-in water), mugun-dawa ‘wart-hog’ (evil one.of-in the bush), 
rómon-bakà ‘sweet-talk’ (soup.of-in mouth), sà-dakà ‘concubine’ (put-in 


room), zakaran-wuya 'Adam's apple’ (rooster.of-on neck). 


IRule (1) comprises adverbs which in fact preserve the historically original final short vowel, 
final vowel lengthening having applied only to common nouns. 
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2.1.5. Deverbal adverbial statives (-e )LA ) 
Statives denote the terminal state or condition resulting from the completion of a 
verbal action and are functionally equivalent to manner adverbs, typically used as 


clause structure elements in response to ‘how?’ or ‘what?’ questions—cf. the 





deverbal stative sunà d'àuke dà makamai ‘they are carrying weapons’ (= state) 
vs. the related verbal noun in suna daukan makamai ‘they are picking up the 
weapons’ (= process). Adverbial statives can refer contextually to present, past, 
or future states. (See also Newman 2000: chap. 67, and Parsons 1981: 35-36, 
220-22.) 

Statives are productively and straightforwardly derived from both transitive 
and intransitive verbs by replacing the final vowel with a tone-integrating suffix 


-e)LH 2 Examples (t, s, d, z palatalize to c, sh, j, j before the final -e): 


dàfe ‘cooked’ (< dafa ‘cook’), güje ‘running, on the run’ (< gudü ‘run’), 
kwance ‘lying down’ (< kwántà ‘lie down’), mace ‘dead’ (< macé < muti 
‘die’), tafe ‘going’ (< tafi ‘go’, with doublet tafiye < original 3-syllable verb 


*tafiya), tsügüne ‘squatting’ (< tsugtna ‘squat’) 


Monoverbs insert an epenthetic /y/ between the base vowel and -e suffix, e.g. 
biye (< bi ‘follow’), jaye (< ja ‘pull’). 

The underlying verbal base can be simple or derived. Some typically body- 
posture statives are built on already derivative “pluractional” verbs, e.g. 


(variously with rhotacization, gemination, vowel shortening in closed syllables): 


mimmike ‘all sprawled out’ (< mimmife < mifé ‘stretch out’), tsàitsàye 
‘standing around’ (< tsaitsaya < tsaya ‘stand’), warwatse ‘scattered about’ (< 
warwatsé < watsé 'scatter), yaryashe ‘scattered around’ (< yàryàásáà < yasa 


‘clean out’), zazzaune ‘all sitting around’ (< zazzauna < zauna ‘sit (down)’) 


2Plural ^repetitive-frequentative" nouns, e.g. gine-gine ‘buildings’ (< gina ‘to build’), güje- 
güje ‘races’ (< gudü ‘run (away)’) (§4:3.15), display the same -e) H morphology as statives, 
in fully-reduplicated form, and could be related historically. 
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A small subset of manner statives are derived from nominal bases, sometimes 
extended with the -TA verbalizer -(n)t- (— -(n)c- before -e). Examples (manner 


statives occur with the preposition a ‘in, at, etc.’ to form prepositional phrases): 


a aikace ‘in practice, in action’ (cf. aikata ‘perform, practise’ < aiki ‘work’), à 
asirce ‘in secret’ (cf. asirta ‘keep secret’ < asifi ‘secret’), à Hausance ‘in plain 
Hausa, clearly’ (cf. Hausa ‘Hausa language’), a zaurance ‘in coded language’ 


(cf. zauré ‘entrance-room’) 


Like other nonverbal predicates, e.g. possessive HAVE constructions and 
place adverbs, statives regularly occur as (part of) adverbial predicates following 
the Imperfective TAM, and often correspond to ‘-ing’ or ‘-ed’ participial forms in 
English. Intransitive-based stative constructions predicate a state achieved by the 
syntactic subject. With transitive-based statives the surface subject is construed 
as the semantic object (as it is with semantically comparable adjectival past 
participles, $5:6.1). Examples: 


yana zaune bakin titi ‘he was seated/sitting by the side of the road’ 
(< zauna ‘sit’) 








gobe kàntinmü yana rüfe ‘tomorrow our shop is closed’ (< rufé ‘close’) 
ba ya daure ‘it’s not tied up’ (< dauré ‘tie up’) 
yaron da yake(e) tsaye can ‘the boy who is standing over there’ 


(< tsaya ‘stand (up)’) 


Transitive-based, predicate-head statives can, like adverbs, govern overt prep. 
phrase object complements to which they are linked by the preposition da ‘with’ 
(see $3.2 for statives + da used as complex prepositions). In such constructions 
the surface subject typically functions as an actor, and both the subject and object 


are understood to have entered the state in question. Examples: 


muna sane da haka ‘we’re aware of this’ (< sani ‘know’) 


tana riKe da jaka ‘she was holding a bag’ (< riKé ‘hold, grab’) 
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kayansa sunà £ünshe dà miyàgun Kwayoyi 


‘his baggage contained drugs’ (< Kunsa ‘contain’) 


See also biye da ‘following’ (< bi ‘follow’), dauke da ‘carrying’ (< dauka 
‘carry’), dàure da ‘tied on’ (< daurà ‘tie on’), góye da ‘carrying’ (< goya 
‘carry (baby on back)’). 

With some transitive-based statives, the affected argument (theme) of a 
passive-like predicate is the surface subject, e.g. ’yan-sivasa sunà tsare ‘the 
politicians are imprisoned’ (< tsaré ‘imprison’), motócin sunà cike dà ’yan- 
sanda ‘the cars were filled with police’ (< cika ‘fill’). However, when the 
corresponding active stative construction takes a da-marked prep. phrase, it is 
the predicate complement noun which is construed as the affected argument—cf. 
sunà tsàre dà ’yan-sivasa ‘they have the politicians imprisoned’ vs. àkwai 
'yan-sàndà cike da motocin ‘there were police crowding into (filling up) the 
cars’. Cf. too passive Kunshe cikin ‘contained in/included in’ vs. active Kunshe 
dà ‘containing/including’ (< Kunsa ‘contain’). Intransitive-based statives govern 
semantically sociative dà-marked objects, e.g. barayi sunà tafe da wuka 
‘thieves travel with/carry a knife’. 

Stative predicates can be focus-fronted, often with the preposition a, and 
some speakers feel that inclusion of à signals a more specific stative reading. 


Examples: 


[(a) rüshe] muka iské shi ‘we found him collapsed drunk 


(« rüshé ‘collapse’, lit. collapsed we found him) 


[(a) riRe da jaka] yaké ‘he’s holding the bag’ 
(< rikè ‘hold, grab’) 
[(a) shirye] naké Tm ready’ (< shiryà ‘prepare’) 


With transitive-based statives, the thematic NP object of the da preposition can 
be focus-fronted (though not the da + NP prep. phrase), in which case it leaves 
a resumptive independent pronoun in situ, e.g. [jaka] (cè) yake rie da ita ‘it’s 
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a bag he’s holding (it)’. Topicalization from within stative predicates is also 
possible, e.g. [littafi] kam, ina rie da shi ‘as for the book, I’m holding it’. 
Adverbial statives, including stative phrases, regularly function as 


postmodifiers of NPs. Examples: 


na samé shi (à) mace ‘I found him dead’ 

na gan shi (à) rübüce ‘I saw it in writing’ 

Hausa à Aikace ‘Hausa in Action’ (a book title) 
wata jaka Rünshe dà miyagun Kwayoyi ʻa bag containing drugs’ 

wata mótà cike dà ’yan-sanda 'a car filled with police' 


mütumin can dàuke dà jarkà àbokinà né 
'that man carrying the jerry-can is my friend' 
àkwai gawàwwaki dà damà à yàřyàshe à gefen hanya 


'there were many corpses strewn by the side of the road' 


Some postmodifying stative constructions, especially with object heads, 
involve ellipsis and are equivalent to, and derivable from, more explicit versions 
with either an overt Imperfective TAM or relative clause following the head. 


Examples: 


na hàdu dà wata tsohuwa Ø dàuke da tülü 

‘I met an old woman carrying a water-pot’ 

< nā hàdu dà wata tsdhuwa [tana]j)ypr dàuke dà tülü 

‘I met an old woman she was carrying a water-pot’ or: 

< nā hadu dà wata tsohuwa [da]ppy [také(e)]Eoc-IMPF dàuke dà tülü 


‘I met an old woman who was carrying a water-pot 


With transitive-based statives, an equivalent syntactic alternative is to postmodify 
the head NP with a stative clause linked by the connective function word 


mai/masu (sg./pl.) ‘the one who has/does...’ (89:3.7). Examples: 


na hadu dà wata tsohuwa mai dàuke da tülü 


‘I met an old woman carrying a water-pot’ 
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wani mai ri£e dà jàkar kudi 'someone holding a bag of money' 


A number of deverbal statives occur as elements in complex adverbs, usually 
of manner, e.g. à Boye ‘secretly’ (< Boyé ‘hide’), à güje ‘right away’ (< gudü 
‘run (away)’), à sace ‘furtively’ (« sata ‘steal’), à tàRàice ‘in short’ (« takaita 
‘shorten’), nan take ‘immediately’ (< taka ‘step on’, lit. there stepped). As such, 
they function as often optional manner adjuncts, typically in end position like 


other predicate adverbs. Examples: 


sun shigo d'àki à àsirce ‘they came into the room in secret 


ya shigo sànye dà bàbbar rigà ‘he entered wearing a large gown’ 


mù tàshi tsàye ‘let’s get on with it’ (lit. let’s get up standing) 
ya dubé ni à kàikàice ‘he looked at me askance’ 


kada ka dàuke ni à hàgünce ‘don’t get me wrong’ (left-handedly) 


fadà mini à hàusànce 'tell me frankly' (in plain Hausa) 
ya 20 à güje 'he came at the run' 
sun tàfi tàre ‘they left together’ 


(where tare is the lexicalized stative form of tara ‘collect’) 


Some statives occur as the second component in complex manner adverbs, 
usually with body-part head nouns, e.g. baki büd'e ‘agog’ (mouth opened), ido 
rufe ‘desperately’ (eye closed), kai tsaye ‘straightaway’ (head standing), ral 
Hace ‘sadly, in despair’ (mind spoiled). 

A few, typically body-posture, intransitive-based statives also have noun-like 
properties parallel to dynamic-activity nouns and (de)verbal nouns which, like 
statives, also commonly occur with the Imperfective ($6:6.2). Thus, some 
statives can follow the general verb yi ‘do’ (with TAMs other than the 
Imperfective), e.g. Sai ta yi tsaye/zaune ‘then she stood up/sat down’. They can 
occur in genitive constructions, e.g. as the second constituent in compound NPs 
such as barawon-zaune ‘a fence’ (lit. thief.of-seated), fitsarin-kwance 'bed- 


wetting’ (urine.of-lying down), kasuwaf-boye ‘black market’ (market.of- 
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hidden). Note too tana zàunentà ‘she was seated’ (3f.IMPF seated.of.3f). 
Statives can also follow simple prepositions in locative complements, e.g. ya 
tashi daga kwance ‘he got up from lying down’. The same forms can also 
occur as the complement of certain aspectual-modal verbs, e.g. ya kasa zaune 
da tsave ‘he was unable to sit down or stand up’ (where the two statives are da- 


conjoined). 


2.1.6. | Fully reduplicated adverbs 

Many adverbs, both simple and derived, allow fully reduplicated forms, some of 
which allow phonological reduction. Semantically, simple reduplicates intensify 
the adverbial meaning, though some denominal reduplicates detensify the 


meaning. 


2.1.6.1. Reduplication = intensification. There are some simple adverbs of time, 
place and manner which often appear in fully reduplicated form and typically 
intensify or further specify the adverbial meaning. Some undergo vowel syncope 
and gemination or rhotacization of coda C2 in the reduplicated output. Examples: 


can-can ‘way far away’ (cf. can ‘over there), dàbam-dàbam ‘(very) 
differently’ (cf. dàbam ‘differently’), dazu-d'azu ‘just this moment’ (cf. dazu 
‘this moment’), góbe-góbe ‘exactly tomorrow’ (cf. góbe ‘tomorrow’), haka- 
haka ‘in just this way’ (cf. haka ‘in this way’), jiya-jiya ‘just yesterday’ (cf. jiya 
‘yesterday’), kusa-kusa = kurkusa ‘really close’ (cf. kusa ‘close, nearby’), 
maza-maza = marmaza ‘very quickly’ (cf. maza ‘quickly’), nán-nán ‘right 
here’ (cf. nan ‘here’), sànnu-sànnu ‘really slowly’ (cf. sànnu ‘slowly’), sassafe 
‘very early in the morning’ (cf. safe ‘early in the morning’), yáu-yáu ‘just 
today’ (cf. yâu ‘today’), yanzu-yanzu ‘right now’ (cf. yanzu ‘now’). See also 


daddare ‘late at night’ (cf. dare ‘at night’) with a L tone on the initial syllable. 


A handful of adverbs occur as morphological single-word reduplicates only. 
Some of them express intensive meanings, and a few entail tone changes. 


Examples (with source morphemes if attested): baibai ‘inside-out’ (cf. baya 
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‘behind, at the back’), daidai ‘exactly’ (cf. modal particle dai ‘actually’), 
dindindin ‘permanently’, daidai ‘one-by-one’ (cf. daya ‘one’), faufau 
‘absolutely’. Note too the fully reduplicated interrogative pro-adverb of manner 


yaya = Kaka? ‘how?’. 


2.1.6.2. Reduplication = detensification. In the case of denominal adverbs 
($2.1.4) complete reduplication acts to detensify the basic, usually spatial, 
meaning, e.g. baya-baya ‘slightly behind’ (cf. baya ‘behind’ « baya ‘back’)— 
cf. too reduplicated "X-ish" adjectives and abstract nouns ($5:6.7). These 
detensified reduplicates can combine with the downscaling adverb kàdan 'a 
little, slightly’, e.g. gaba-gaba kàdan ‘just slightly in front’ (cf. gaba ‘in front 
< gaba ‘front of body’). Further examples are: da dama-dama ‘so-so’ (cf. da 
dama ‘moderately’), Kasa-Kasa ‘down a bit’ (cf. Kasa ‘down, below’), nésa- 
nésa ‘a bit far away’ (cf. nésa ‘far away’), sama-sama ‘slightly higher’ (cf. 
sama ‘above, higher’). 


2.1.7. NPs as adverbs 

Adverbs as clausal elements can also be realized by NPs, the most common of 
which express time-point and time-duration meanings. They consist of two or 
more words, usually a noun with a determiner, e.g. a demonstrative, quantifier, 
indefinite, or genitive, or can be a reduplicated distributive noun (see $2.1.7.1). 


Examples: 


gaba daya ‘all at once, unanimously’, kwanan nan ‘recently’, mako mai zuwa 
‘next week’, makon jiya ‘last week’, ran nan ‘on that day’, ran Lahadi 
‘Sunday’, wajen nan ‘in this direction’, wani lokàci/jiRoó ‘sometimes’, wata 


rana ‘one day’, watan nan ‘this month’ 


A common subtype consists of a universal duk or k6-...wh determiner + noun, 
e.g. duk dare/lokàci/rànà ‘the whole night/time/day’, kowacé shékara ‘every 
year’, and day/calendar time-words often occur adverbially with a following 


numeral, e.g. minti/awa/kwana/sati/wata/shékara biyu '(for) two minutes/ 
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hours/days/weeks/months/years’. Quantificational time-frequency notions such 
as ‘once’, ‘twice’ etc. are expressed by using the noun sau ‘time(s)’ (« sau/sawü 
foot) with a numeral or some other quantifier, e.g. sau daya ‘once’, sau biyu 
‘twice’, sau biyar ‘five times’, sau dà dama = sau da yawa ‘many times’, sau 
nawa? ‘how many times/how often?'. Note too the following nouns used as 
manner adverbs (disjuncts), galibi = yawanci ‘usually, mainly, generally’. 
Nouns can also be conjoined with da ‘and’ to function as complex adverbs, 
usually of manner, e.g. baki dà hanci ‘nearby’ (mouth and nose), Karfi dà yaji 
‘forcefully’ (strength and spiciness). Examples of NPs functioning as adverbs 


are: 


nakàn je makaranta kowace safiya 

‘I go to school every morning’ 

kwanan nan an yi ruwa sosai 

"we've had a lot of rain recently’ (lit. day.this) 
sun hana mu magana Karfi dà yaji 


‘they prevented us from speaking by force’ 


2.1.7.1. Distributives. Nouns can be repeated to give a distributive adverbial 


sense, e.g. of time, space, manner, and quantity. Examples: 


(time) 16kaci lókàci = sa'i sà'1 ‘from time to time’, sati sati ‘each week’, 
shékarà shékarà ‘annually’, watà watà ‘monthly’, Litinin Litinin ‘Monday to 
Monday’; (space) birni bifni ‘city by city’, gida gida ‘from house to house’, 
lungü lungü ‘every nook and cranny’, ofis ófis ‘office by office’, Unguwa 
unguwa ‘from neighbourhood to neighbourhood’; (manner) fallé fallé ‘one by 
one’, kashi kashi ‘in parts, groups’, tuli tuli ‘in heaps’; (amount) sulé sulé ‘one 


shilling each’ 


Some (usually) manner adverbs occur only in repeated distributive form, e.g. 
daki daki ‘in(to) groups, in order’, dalla dalla ‘clearly, in an orderly manner’, 


filla filla ‘step by step’. Examples: 
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yakàn zo lokaci lokàci 'he comes from time to time' 
anà ganinsà lungü lungü 'he's seen in every nook and cranny' 
gà kanun labafai dalla dalla ‘here are the headlines one by one’ 


Some nouns can be conjoined with da ‘and’ to function as distributive adverbs, 
e.g. (sg. + pl. of same time noun) kwana dà kwanaki ‘day after day’ (lit. day 
and days), shékara da shékàrü ‘year after year’, watà dà watanni ‘for 
months on end’, (exact copy of (verbal) noun) bi dà bi ‘continually, in 
succession’ (lit. following and following), kàfadà dà kàfadà ‘shoulder to 
shoulder’. Note too the distributive numerals daidai ‘one-by-one’ (< daya- 
daya < daya ‘one’), bibiyu ‘two each’ (« biyu-biyu < biyu ‘two’) and 
hurhudu ‘four each’ (< hudu-hudu < hudu ‘four’), with deletion of the stem- 


final vowel of the first component. 
2.2. Syntactic functions 


2.2.1. Locative adverbial phrases 
Syntactically, many locative adverbial phrases can function as (part of) 
nonverbal locative predicates containing an Imperfective TAM, and as locative 


goals of motion-verbs. Examples (see also above): 





littafin yana nan kusa da kai ‘the book is there close to you’ 

bàfi sunà waje ‘the guests are outside’ 

tana cikin d'àki 'she's in the room' 

yanà tsàye bàkin titi ‘he was standing by the side of the road’ 
kàwo shi nan! ‘bring it here!’ 

ya tafi kudu ‘he’s gone south’ 





Stationary locative and manner adverbs are also common in predicates of verbs 
of perception, discovery, etc., e.g. na gan shi dà wuka ‘I saw him with a knife’, 
na iske shi kan gado ‘I found him on the bed’, na same tà rái ga Allah ‘I 
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found her half-dead’ (lit. life with God), ya tarar da ita kwance ‘he found her 


lying down’. 


2.2.2. Postmodifying adverbs 

In addition to functioning as elements of clause structures (as above), adverbial 
phrases, usually those denoting time or space, can also be used to postmodify a 
head noun in a genitival [noun-of adverb] NP—cf. the structurally analogous 
[noun-of-locative adverb] demonstratives, e.g. yaró-n-nán ‘this boy’ (lit. boy- 


of-here, see $9:2.3). Examples (including some compound NPs): 


abinci-n yáu ‘today’s menu’ (food-of today), Hausar yáu dà kullum ‘everyday 


Hausa’ (Hausa.of today and always), jirgin-Kasa ‘train’ (vehicle.of-on the 





ground), ruwan-sama ‘rain’ (water.of-above), 'yan-kudu ‘southerners’ 





(children.of-south), dan-aréwa ‘northerner’ (son.of-north), dan-sàndan-ciki 





‘detective’ (policeman.of-inside), Kasashen waje ‘foreign countries’ 
(countries.of outside), babana mütumin dá ne ‘my father is an old-fashioned 


man’ (man.of formerly) 


The postmodifying adverbial phrase can contain a preposition and overt 
complement, e.g. lambunan bakin rafi ‘the gardens alongside the stream’, 





mutanen cikin gari ‘the people in the town’, rumfunà na kusa da bakin 
kasuwa ‘the stalls near the edge of market’. 
Intensifier adverbs ($2.2.4) are regularly used to postmodify adjectives and 


quality nouns (which translate as adjectives in English). Examples: 


yarinyata kyakkyawa cé sosai ‘my girlfriend is really beautiful’ 
tafiya à mota tana dà sauki Kwafai ‘travelling by car is very easy’ 
shi dai wannan maciji bàbba né Kwafai 


‘now this snake was really big’ 


They can also occur as part of an adverbial group, postmodifying a head manner 


adverb: 
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wannàn motà tana tafiya dà sauri Kwafai ‘this car goes very quickly’ 


ka karànta shi dà kváu sósai 


2.2.3. Position of adverbs 


‘you read it really well’ 


When functioning syntactically as elements in clause structures, adverbial 


phrases typically occur in end position after the central elements (verb, object, 


complement) of the VP. Examples: 





ya cé à ransa... 

zân dawo dà Rarfé biyu 

sun tàshi gaba daya 

yanà zuwa makarantà kullum 
bài ZO ba tüküna 


nakàn gan shi wani lokàci 


Audü zai tashi (dà) tsakar-dare 


ya iyà Hausa Kwafrai 
ka karànta shi dà kyau! 


yaron ya shiga gida kái-tsàye 


sun hana mu magana Karfi dà yaji 


'| found him at home’ 

‘I came on foot’ 

‘he said to himself...’ (lit. in his mind) 
‘Tl return at two o'clock’ 

‘they left all at once’ 

‘he comes to school all the time’ 

‘he hasn’t come yet’ 

‘I see him sometimes’ 

‘Audu is going to get up at midnight’ 
‘he knows Hausa really well’ 

‘read it well!’ 


‘the boy entered the house straightaway’ 


‘they prevented us from speaking by force’ 


Some relatively mobile adverbs, especially time adverbs, can alternatively occur 


in S-initial position in neutral sentences. (There could be subtle 


pragmatic/discourse differences between the initial- and final-position options.) 


Examples: 


bana an yl ruwa 
= an yi ruwa bana 
jiyà sun dawo gida 


= sun dàwo gida jiyà 


‘this year there's been some rain’ 
'there's been some rain this year' 
‘yesterday they returned home’ 


‘they returned home yesterday’ 
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nan bà dà dadéwa ba zà ka sàmu digifi 
‘in the near future you'll get a degree’ 
= 74 ka samu digiff nan bà da dadéwa ba 


‘you'll get a degree in the near future’ 


haf yanzu kina jiransa? ‘are you still waiting for him?’ 
= kina jirànsà har yanzu? ‘are you waiting for him still?’ 
Cf. dá ina zàune à Kano ‘formerly I was living in Kano’ 


(usually S-initial) 


Adverbial conjuncts and disjuncts ($5) usually occur S-initially: 


7 





ilà zài 20 ‘maybe he’ll come’ 

lallé bá ta da kunya ‘certainly she’s shameless’ 
galibi/yawanci/galiban nakan zō Ofis dà Rarfé tara 

‘usually I come to the office at nine o’clock’ 

= nakan zó ófis galibi/yawanci/galiban dà Karfé tara 


‘I come to the office usually at nine o’clock’ 


Focussed adverbs, like other clause elements, appear in the clause-initial focus 
slot and require focus TAMs in verbal sentences. (If a copula is used for 


additional emphasis it takes the masculine form né/né.) Examples: 


(dà) Karfé biyu (nè) suka zo '(it was) at two o'clock they came' 





à makarantà (né) muké cin àbincin ráàna — (it's) at school we eat lunch’ 
dà wüya (né) mukà samé shi 


‘at was) with difficulty we found him’ 


Some temporal adverbs can also occur medially, e.g. between the relativizer dà 
and a following TAM, as in: mutanén dà kullum/dá suké zuwa nán ‘the 
people who are always/were formerly coming here’. 


When multiple adverbs occur, manner adverbs usually precede place and time 


adverbs. Examples: 
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Masa ya yi Rófari [sósai] [cikin wàsán] [jiya] 

‘Musa did [really well] [in the game] [yesterday] 

gà shi can [bàkin hanyà] [dab dà kànti] 

‘there he is [by the side of the road] [close to the shop]’ 
zân karàntà shi [dà kyáu] [gobe/a gida] 

‘TIl read it [thoroughly] [tomorrow/at home] 

ya tafi makaranta [dà dansa] [jiya] 


‘he went to school [with his son] [yesterday]’ 
With time and place adverbs there is some positional flexibility: 


na hàdu da shi [jiya dà rana] [cikin kàsuwa] 
‘I met him [yesterday daytime] [in the market]’ 
= na hadu dà shi [cikin kàsuwa] [jiyà dà ràna] 


‘I met him [in the market] [yesterday daytime] 


2.2.4. Adverbial intensifiers 

Adverbial adjunctival intensifiers express gradable (low <> high) degrees of a 
given item, and function to either scale up (upscalers) or down (downscalers) the 
meaning of the predicate or some element therein, e.g. the VP. Adverbial 
intensifiers are morphologically heterogeneous (simple, phrasal, etc.), e.g. 
(upscalers) Kwarai ‘very (much)’, sarai ‘completely’, (downscalers) saura 
kàdan ‘nearly, almost’, ko kàdan '(not) at all’. The category of intensifiers here 
subsumes, for the sake of convenience, those upscaling modal adverbs normally 
classified as *emphasizers", e.g. ainün ‘very (much), really’, sósai ‘really’ (used 
with non-gradables). Occasionally, adverbial intensifiers are realized 
grammatically by nouns, e.g. matuKa ‘extremely’, or prepositional phrases, e.g. 


à Kalla ‘at least’, dà gaske ‘extremely’, da Kyar ‘hardly, barely’. 


2.2.4.1. Upscalers. Common upscalers, some of which overlap in meaning, 


include: 
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ainün ‘very (much), really, (gà) baki daya ‘altogether, unanimously’, da 
yawa ‘much, a lot’, da gaske ‘extremely, greatly’, duk ‘completely, entirely’, 
faufau ‘(in) no way, absolutely not’, gaba daya ‘altogether, unanimously’, 
haiRàn ‘extremely’, Rwarai ‘very much, indeed’, matu&a ‘extremely’, sarai 
‘completely, entirely, totally’, sósai 'really, indeed' (also conjoined intensive 


sósai dà sósai ‘absolutely’), tabbàs ‘surely’ 


In the phrasal adverbs Kwarai dà gàske 'definitely, very much so, absolutely' 
and dà yawan gaske ‘very much indeed’, the two intensifiers combine with 
postmodifying (dà) gàske to amplify the upscaling force. Adverbial upscalers 


often occur in end position. Examples: 


sun góyi bayansa (gà) baki d'aya ‘they supported him unanimously’ 


ya gane sarai ‘he understood completely’ 
ina sóntà &warai dà gàske ‘I love her very much’ 


The genitive NP yawan ‘a lot, often, much’ (lit. abundance.of) functions as 
an adverbial predicate intensifier in medial position between an Imperfective 
TAM and following verbal noun or infinitive phrase, e.g. ina yawàn ganintà à 
jami’a ‘I see her a lot at university’ (= ina ganintà dà yawà à jami’a), yanà 
yawàn tafiya Jamus ‘he often travels to Germany’. Note too muna amfani 
Kwarai dà shi ‘we use it very much’, where Kwafai ‘very much’ is inserted 
between the dynamic-activity noun and its sociative complement, and ya 
bayyana mini sósai àbin da yaké nufi ‘he explained to me in detail what he 


meant’, where sosai ‘in detail (really) is positioned before the relative clause. 


2.2.4.2, Downscalers. Common downscalers, many of them phrasal, include: 


ba safai...ba ‘hardly ever’, da dama-dama ‘somewhat, moderately, quite’, da 
Ryar/kyar ‘hardly, barely, with difficulty’, dà wüya (+ Subjunctive TAM 


complement) ‘hardly, barely’, kadan ‘a little, rather, slightly’, kàmar ‘like, sort 
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of’ (also a sentence adverb), kè dà wüyaà...sai ‘hardly, scarcely, barely...when’, 
ko kàdan ‘at all, a bit’ (with negative), ko kusa ‘at all, in the least’ (with 
negative), sam(sam) ‘at all’ (with negative), saurà kadan (+ Subjunctive TAM) 


‘almost, nearly’ (lit. remainder little) 


Downscalers tend to be positionally fixed, but occur in a various positions, e.g. 


dakata kadan ‘wait a bit’ 





kamar za à yi ruwa ‘it’s like it’s going to rain’ 
saura kàdan (né) ya mutt ‘he almost died’ 


dà kyar za ka d'auko shi 'only with difficulty will you be able to bring it 


The diminutive morpheme dan “a little’ (lit. son.of) acts as an adverbial 
predicate downscaler, as an alternative to kàd'an and in opposition to yawan ‘a 
lot’. It occurs in medial position between the TAM and verb or verbal noun, e.g. 
ka dan tüntüBe shi ‘you should sound him out a bit’, ina dan hütàwa ‘I’m 
resting a little’. Similarly, the genitive adverbial kusan (lit. near.of) can combine 
with the general verb yi 'do' and a following nonfinite VP to express the 
adverbial degree notion ‘almost, nearly’, e.g. na yi kusan Rarewa Tve nearly 
finished’, 





2.2.4.3. Focus adverbs. Restrictive focus adverbs include: 


(post-head) daidai ‘exactly, right’ (also pre-head and intensified conjoined 
daidai wa daida), takamaimai ‘exactly, really’ (also a noun ‘essence, reality’), 
(exclusive-exhaustive) kadai ‘only, alone’, kawai ‘just, only, merely, simply’, 
kurum ‘only, merely’; (pre-head) a Kalla ‘at least’, (reinforcing/additive) har 
‘even, including’, Kō ‘even’ (often with a negative), and sai ‘only, just, except 


(with a negative implication) 


Focus adverbs can be used to scope constituents or predicates, and often occur 


in cleft constructions (with an optional copula). Examples: 
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méné né kaké nufi takamaimai? ‘what is it you mean exactly?’ 
abin ya tafi daidai ‘the thing went just right’ 

shi kadai (né) ya sani ‘(it’s) only he knows’ 

haka Kawai (ne) za ka yi ‘that’s just what you have to do’ 
keke kurüm muké sayárwa ‘(it’s) just bikes we sell’ 

a Kalla fasinjoji goma suka mutt ‘at least ten passengers died’ 
har (ma) gidán ya Kone ‘even the house burned down’ 
bà tà ko gan ni ba ‘she didn't even see me’ 

ko Audi yana nan ‘even Audu was there’ 

sai Garba muka gani ‘at’s) only Garba we saw’ 


The adverb musamman ‘particularly, especially’ is typically followed by a 
prepositional phrase of reason or a purposive (Subjunctive TAM) clause. 


Examples: 


tà zó biki müsammàn dóminkà 
'she's come to the party particularly for you' 
na zo müsammaàn don in gaishe ka 


T ve come especially to greet you’ 


Musamman often combines with the additive modal particle ma ‘even, and’, 
e.g. müsammàn mà a Kasashé masu tāsôwā ‘especially in developing 
countries’. The same notion can also be expressed analytically, using the 
complex negative phrase tun bà mà...bá (lit. since NEG even...NEG) to bracket 


an NP or clause. Examples: 


yana sónsü, [tun bà ma Kànde bá] 
‘he likes them, especially Kande’ 
ki rufa kánki [tun bà mà in za ki shiga cóci bá] 


‘you should cover up your head particularly if you go into a church’ 


Note too adverbial na zó takanas (ta Kano) don in yi maka magana ‘I came 


especially to speak with you’. 
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2.2.5. Adverbs functioning as NPs 
Some simple adverbs, epecially of time and space, can function as NP heads or 


adverbial nouns, often controlling feminine gender. Examples (clause subjects): 


góbe ta Allah ce ‘tomorrow belongs to God’ 

(lit. tomorrow of(f) God COP(f)) 

shéKaranjiya ta fi ‘the day before yesterday was better’ 
nan ya fi ‘here is better’ 

gabas ta yi haka ‘east is that way’ 

sannu ba ta hana zuwa ‘slow but sure’ 





(lit. (going) slowly doesn’t prevent coming) 


Time-point adverbs are typically situated on a cline between adverb and noun, 
and as such can take definite determiners (usually enclitics), e.g. bara waccan 
‘the year before last’, dazun-nan ‘just now’ (lit. now.of-here), góben-nàn ‘the 
tomorrow coming’, jiyà-n ‘the yesterday (we were talking about)’, yanzun-nan 
‘right now, this moment’, yau din ‘just today’. The duk variant of the universal 
‘all, every’ quantifier can also function adverbially, e.g. duk na gàji Tm 
completely (all) tired’. Moving even further along the adverb < noun gradient, 
some cross-categorial items occur and function equally as both (manner) adverbs 
and nouns, e.g. (nominal) galibinsü sun iso ‘the majority of them have arrived’ 


vs. (simple adverb) galibi ‘in the main, usually’. 


3. Prepositions and Prepositional Phrases (PPs) 


Adverbial elements indicating space, time, manner, instrument, etc., can be, and 
often are, realized by prepositional phrases. Prepositional phrases (PPs) are 
dominated by prepositions (preps) whose complements can be nouns, e.g. daga 
masallaci ‘from the mosque’, dà sauri ‘quickly’ (lit. with speed), da kyáu 


‘well’, cikin kasuwa ‘in the market’, adverbs, e.g. à Kasa ‘on the ground’, à 
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nan ‘in here’, à zaune ‘sitting’, da dare ‘at night’, har yanzu ‘still’ (until now), 
PPs, e.g. tun kafin lokàcin salla ‘since before prayer-time’, daga kan doki 
‘from on top of the horse’, or nominal clauses, e.g. da zuwansa ‘on his arrival’. 
Some prepositions, e.g. causal and temporal connectors like har ‘until’, kafin 
‘before’, saboda ‘because (of)’, sai ‘until’, tun ‘since’, as well as the “genitive 
preposition” dómin/don ‘because (of), also function as subordinating 
conjunctions ($14:3) as well as adverbial conjuncts ($5). (See also Parsons 
1961, and especially Newman 2000: chap. 57.) 

Classifying according to internal structure, simple prepositions are basic one- 
word elements. They include the major subset of mainly L tone, short final 
vowel "core" prepositions à ‘in, at, on, etc.’, dà ‘with, at’, daga ‘from’, gà ‘(with 
regard) to, by, in (the possession of), on, etc.’, ta ‘via, through, by means of’, 
and ya (=1) ‘like, equivalent to’, in addition to preps such as kafin ‘before’, tun 
‘since’, etc. Complex prepositions, e.g. dab da ‘close to’, duk da ‘in spite of, 
consist of more than one word, and the core prep. da regularly appears as the 
second-position element. Both simple and complex prepositions require an overt 
complement. There is also a morphologically complex subclass of "genitive 
prepositions” which contain the genitive linker (usually -n), e.g. wajen ‘outside 
(of) (= adverb waje ‘outside’ + linker -n ‘of’). Genitive prepositions can also 
function as complements to simple prepositions, subject to semantic 


compatibility, e.g. daga bayan ‘from behind/the back of. 


3.1. Simple prepositions 


Most simple prepositions are monomorphemic (exceptions noted below). Some 
of the more common one-word prepositions and their principal (space, time, 


manner, instrument) uses, including metaphorical extensions, are: 


ev 


‘in, at, on, etc.': (stationary location) e.g. à Kano ‘in Kano’, à gidà ‘at 
home’; (time [position]) e.g. à da ‘previously’, à jiya ‘yesterday’; 


(goal/target) e.g. a baka ‘in the mouth’; (manner) e.g. a banza ‘in 


bisa 


illa 
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vain’, à hankali ‘carefully’, à ganina ‘in my opinion’, à Kafa ‘by foot’, 
a Hausance ‘in (plain) Hausa’, a zaune ‘sitting’. 


‘on (top of), above, with regard to’: (stationary location) e.g. bisa 





tebur ‘on the table’; (respect) e.g. bisa maganar nan ‘with 
regard/respect to this matter’ (= denominal adverb acting as a prep.). 
‘with, at, etc.’: (means and instrument) e.g. da ruwa ‘with water’, da 


wuka ‘with a knife’; (manner) e.g. dà Kafa ‘on foot’, dà kyáu ‘well’ 





(lit. with goodness), dà niyya ‘intentionally’, dà sauri ‘quickly’ (with 





speed), da Hausa ‘in Hausa’; (time [position]) e.g. da dare ‘at night’, 
da farko ‘at first’, da wuri ‘early’, dà Karfe takwas ‘at eight o’clock’; 
(possession) e.g. yanà dà kudi ‘he is rich’ (with money); (comitative) 
e.g. na zó dà ita ‘I came with her’. 

‘from’: (location [source]) e.g. daga Kanó ‘from Kano’, dàgà gefé 
'from/on the side’, daga hannūnā ‘from my hand’, takarda daga 
babana ‘a letter from my father’; (time [inception/duration]) e.g. daga 
baya ‘thereafter’, daga yau ‘from today’; (exception) e.g. daga ni sai 


.shi ‘apart from me just him’. 


‘(with regard) to, by, in (the possession of), on, etc.’ (— allomorph 
gàre before a weak object pronoun): (respect) e.g. gà abokina ‘with 
respect to my friend’; (location [destination]) e.g. ya sâ hula gà kánsà 
‘he put a cap on his head’; (recipient, beneficiary) e.g. na kai shi garé 
sù ‘I took it to them’; (source) e.g. ya samu aiki gà Musa ‘he got a 
job from/through Musa’; (possession) e.g. yanà garé tà ‘it’s in her 
possession/with her’; (time-position [months]) e.g. ran goma gà 
watan ‘the tenth day of the month’; (agentive [rare]) e.g. hanyàr ba ta 
biyuwa gà manyan motoci ‘the road cannot be used by trucks’. 

'(up) to, including, until’: (location) e.g. an yi kwalta daga Kano hať 
Zariya ‘a tarred road has been built from Kano (all the way) to Zaria’; 
(time) e.g. har. yanzu ‘still’ (up until now), har abada ‘forever’; 
(inclusive) e.g. har ran Lahadi ‘including Sundays’. 


‘except’: (exception) e.g. illa Audu ‘except Audu'. 
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kafin 


saboda 


Sal 


ta 


tun 


ya (= 1) 


zuwa 
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‘before’ (= kafin, also kamin/kamin and clipped kan): (time) e.g. 
kafin góbe ‘before tomorrow’, kafin nan ‘before then’. 








‘because of, due to’ (= fused compound with da ‘with’, also sàbili dà, 
à sanàdin): (cause, benefit), e.g. sabódà rashin lafiya ‘due to illness’, 


sabódà kai né muka zo ‘it’s because of you we've come’. (See $3.3 





for dómin ‘because of.) 

‘(not) until, except’: (time [duration]) e.g. sai góbe ‘until tomorrow’; 
(exception [with overt or implied negative]) e.g. ba mai yin haka sai 
Misa ‘no one can do this except Musa’, sai bàyan Karfé biyu ‘not 
until after two o'clock’. 

‘via, through, by means of’: (location [pathway]) e.g. ya biyo ta 
Landan ‘he came via London’; (manner) e.g. ta yin haka ‘through/in 
doing this’. 

‘since, all the way (from)’: (time [position]) e.g. tun bara ‘since last 
year’, tun da safe ‘since morning’; (location [source]) e.g. tun daga 
gida ‘all the way/right from home’. 

‘like, equivalent to’: (manner) e.g. mütüm ya = i wannan ‘a man like 
this one’; (relation) (ya) mū ya mū ‘people like us, our group’ (we like 
we), sun taru sü ya sü ‘they met amongst themselves’. Note too the 
future time-point adverbial phrase ranà i ta X, e.g. rana i ta yau/gobe 
‘a week today/tomorrow' (day like of today/tomorrow). 

‘to(wards), (up) until’ (= verbal noun of zó ‘come’): (goal location/ 
direction) e.g. hanya zuwa Kanó ‘the road to Kano’; (time) e.g. zuwà 


watan gobe ‘up until next month’. 


Note also bisa ‘according to’, face ‘except’, hàttà = haf (< Ar.) ‘including, 


even’, and iya ‘as far as [location], up to limit’. (See $11:8 for treatment of the 


indirect object marker wa/ma- ‘to, for, from, etc.’, and §9:2.5 for the genitive 
linker na/ta ‘of’.) 


Simple preps can take a variety of complements, e.g. NPs, adverbs, and PPs 


can occur as adverbial complements in verbal predicates, or as (part of) 
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nonverbal locative predicates following an Imperfective TAM (see last two exx. 


below). Examples: 


ya dóke shi [dà sàndà] ‘he hit him with a stick’ 
sunà magana [dà Hausa] ‘they are talking in Hausa’ 
ya fàdi labarin [gà mutànén da suka zo] 

‘he told the news to the people who had come’ 

wannan bá shi dà amfani [gàre ni] ‘this is of no use to me’ 
na gan tà [dà dare/rana/safe] 

'] saw her at night/during the day/in the morning’ 

sun yi tàfiyà [tun daga Kano har Daura] 


'they've travelled all the way from Kano right to Daura’ 


zā sù zó [kafin góbe] ‘they’ll come before tomorrow’ 
[dà/kàfin isówarsà] sai suka tashi ‘on/before his arrival they left’ 
[dàgà yáu] na tuba ‘from today I've changed my ways’ 
ba zân fita ba [sai dà yamma] ‘I won't go out until the evening’ 
zân dawo [rana i ta yáu] ‘Tl return a week today’ 

sun daw6 [a mota] ‘they returned by car’ 


na karyè [à Rafa] 

Tve broken my foot (lit. ‘broken on foot’) 

ban san [dàgà garin da suka fito ba] 

‘I don't know the town they come from’ 

(Notice that core prepositions cannot be stranded but stay in position before the 
head, as in daga garin... lit. ‘from the town...’.) 

motarka tana [cikin gareji] ‘your car is in the garage’ 


ba ya [kân tebür] ‘it’s not on top of the table’ 


The high-frequency, polysemic preposition a ‘in, at, on, etc.’ is the basic 
stationary locative preposition. It can take, as complements, genitive 
prepositions, locative, temporal and causal NPs, and space and time adverbs. For 
some speakers, inclusion of à expresses a higher degree of spatio-temporal 


specificity. Examples ((a) = optional): 
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tà zauna (a) kân kujéra 
na sa ta (à) cikin gareji 
na gan shi à masallaci 
à shékarà ta dubü biyu 
anà ganinsà (à) kó'inà 


nà gan shi (à) nàn 


'she sat down on a chair 
‘I put it inside the garage’ 
‘I saw him at the mosque’ 
‘in the year 2000’ 

‘he’s seen everywhere’ 


‘I saw him here’ 


ga shi cán (à) baya ‘there he is at the back’ 


sun iso (à) yànzu 'they've arrived just now' 
à sanàdinsà ne na sàmu aiki à Ingilà 


‘it was due to him I got work in England’ 
It also occurs regularly with manner adverbial statives ($2.1.5): 


bari na gaya maka wani abu à asifce ‘let me tell you something in secret 
mun shiga d'àki indà suké à kwànce 


‘we entered the room where they were lying down’ 


A is usually omitted in a nonverbal locative predicate following an Imperfective 
TAM, e.g. sunà makafranta ‘they’re at school’, daliban da suké Landan ‘the 
students who are in London’, though some speakers allow the more specific a 
with Focus (only) Imperfective TAMs, e.g. daliban dà suké à Landan. Cf. the 
corresponding focus constructions where the prep. à normally precedes the 
preposed locative noun, e.g. à makaranta suke they're at school’, à Landàn 
suke they're in London’. 

Other simple prepositions can also combine, subject to semantic 
compatibility, the initial prep. taking the following prep. as a complement. 
Examples: 


tun dàgà/kàfin Rarfé biyu ‘right from/well before two o’clock’, zuwà gà 
Malam Musa ‘to Malam Musa’ (standard opening in letter), dàgà garé ta 
‘from her’ (cf. daga matata ‘from my wife’, where simple daga ‘from’ can be 


followed by an NP complement), har da ni ‘including me, with me too’, haf 
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zuwa Katsina ‘all the way to Katsina’, bisa gà màganàr nan ‘with regard to 
this matter’, bisà kân d6ki ‘on top of the horse’, ta cikin gari ‘through the 


town’, tun à gidà ‘right back at home’, tun _kafin Kifsimati ‘since before 





Christmas’, ya zuwa yáu ‘up to today’ 


Note too the fixed har-headed prepositional phrases har ila yáu ‘moreover, in 
addition’, and haf sai illà ma sha Allahü ‘indefinitely’ (until God decrees). 
Those simple prepositions that can take a pronominal complement select from 
the independent pronoun set (garé excepted), e.g. da ni ‘with me’, daga shi 
‘apart from him’, facé sü ‘apart from them’, sai ita ‘except her’. Cf. garé + weak 


object pronoun, e.g. kudi garé shi ‘he’s wealthy’ (money in possession of 3m). 





Prepositional phrases can occasionally act as post-head modifiers in complex 
NPs, e.g. wani malami [dàgà Jàmi'àr Kanó] ya iso ‘a teacher [from Kano 
University] has arrived’, biyu [daga cikinsu] ‘two [of them], wani kwabad [à 
Ofishina] ‘a cupboard [in my office], iyakwandishan [don mányan baki] 


‘air-conditioning [for important guests]’. 
3.2. Complex prepositions (formed with comitativelinstrumental da ‘with’) 


Complex prepositions of place, direction, time, manner, etc. are two-word 
sequences consisting of an adverbial element normally followed by the core 
comitative/instrumental prep. da ‘with’ (occasionally ga), and they usually take 
NP complements. (Some could probably be analyzed as compound formations.) 
A number of phrasal respect, degree and comitative preps consist of a (L)LH 
final -e adverbial stative + prep. da, e.g. dangane da ‘concerning’, game da 
‘concerning’, fiye da ‘more than’, hàd'e da ‘together with’, tare da ‘together 
with’ (see also phrasal negative ba tare da...ba ‘without’). Another form-based 
category of complex preposition consists of an adverb, often denominal, 


extended with da. Examples: 


aréwa da ‘to the north of’, baya da = baya ga ‘behind, in addition to, apart 


from’, dàbam da ‘different from’, daidai da ‘same as, equal to’, dama da ‘at/to 
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the right of, duk da ‘in spite of’, gàba da ‘senior to, in front of’, hagu dà ‘at/to 
the left of, kusa da ‘near to’, Kasa da ‘below, less than, junior to’, nan dà 


‘within’ (time span), nésa da ‘far from’, sama da ‘above, senior to, more than’ 


Note too ban da ‘apart from, without’, dab da = gab da ‘near to’ (time or 
space), daura da ‘beside, next to’, and (noun + da) sabili da ‘due to, because 
of’, where the first elements do not occur independently. 


Examples of complex prepositions formed with da are: 


dàngàne dà wannan magana... ‘concerning this matter...’ 
ya zo tare da yaronsa ‘he came together with his boy’ 
ga shi cán dàma da motàr ‘there it is to the right of the car’ 


duk dà KoKarinsa, bai gama aikin ba 
‘in spite of his efforts, he didn’t finish the work’ 


zân sha furà ban da nonó ‘TIH drink fura (drink) without milk’ 


Da ‘than’ can also be used following a PP formed with the quasi-prepositional 
modal gara ‘better, rather’ with a preferential comparative meaning, e.g. (with an 
independent pronoun) gàra ni da kai ‘better me than you’. (See $14:3.6 for 





subordinative uses of correlative gara...da ‘better...than’.) Note too the complex 
prepositional-like in ji ‘according to’ (lit. 1sg.SJN hear), which is unusual in 


being verbal. 
3.3. Genitive prepositions (= noun or adverb + genitive linker) 


“Genitive prepositions” (Newman 2000: chap. 57) are made up of a noun or 
adverb plus the (m./f.) -n/-F linker (usually -n). Although morphologically 
complex, speakers consider genitive prepositions (genpreps) to be 
monomorphemic. The head noun is often a body-part with a relational locative 


sense or other free locative noun, e.g. bakin ‘close to, by (the edge of), on the 
point of, in exchange for’ (« baki ‘mouth’) as in yana bakin kasuwa ‘it’s on 
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the edge of the market’, géfén ‘beside, by the side of (< géfé ‘edge, side’) as in 
gà shi cán gefen hanya ‘there he is by the side of the road’. The head can also 
be a denominal adverb, e.g. Kasan ‘below, at the bottom of (< Kasa ‘on the 
ground’ < Rasa ‘ground, earth’) as in yana Kasan shafi ‘it’s at the bottom of the 
page’. Pronominal complements are expressed by bound genitive pronouns, e.g. 
bayana ‘behind me’ ((at) back.of.1sg), cikinsa ‘inside it’ (inside.of.3m). In its 
free concrete meaning, bayana ‘my back’ is thus formally identical with the 
genprep. phrase ‘behind me’. If no overt genitive complement is expressed, the 
related adverb is used, e.g. yanà ciki/baya ‘it’s inside/at the back'.? Further 


examples (with basic and extended temporal/metaphorical meanings) are: 


albarkacin ‘thanks to’ (< albarkaci ‘good fortune, benefit’), aréwacin ‘to the 
north of’ (« aréwaci ‘northern part’), bayan ‘after, behind, in addition to’ (< 
baya ‘back’), cikin ‘in(side), among’ (« ciki ‘inside, interior’), dàlilin ‘on 
account of’ (« dàlili ‘reason’), dómin = don ‘because of, for (the sake of)’ (= 
genprep. only), gaban ‘in front of, beyond (the scope of)’ (< gaba ‘front of 
body’, cf. complex prep. gaba da ‘in front of, senior to’), garin ‘in the process 
of (= genprep. only), gindin ‘at the base/foot of’ (« gindi ‘bottom, base’), 
góshin ‘on the point of’ (< góshi ‘brow’), gwàrgwadon ‘in proportion to’ (< 
egwargwado ‘proportion’), jikin ‘against (the side of)’ (< jiki ‘body’), kamar = 
kàman ‘like, such as, about’ (< kama ‘likeness’) = tàmkar ‘like’ (genprep. 
only), kan ‘on (top of), about, concerning, on the point of’ (< kai ‘head’), 
kéwayeén ‘around’ (< kéwayé ‘environs’), kìmānìn ‘about, approximately’ (= 
genprep. only), kusan ‘almost, approximately’ (< kusa ‘near’), RàrKashin 
'under(neath)' (< RàrRashi ‘underside’), Kétarén ‘across, opposite’ (< Kétaré 


‘opposite side’), madadin ‘in place of’ (« madadi ‘representative’), maimakon 


3 Genpreps such as bayan ‘at the back of, behind’ and cikin ‘inside (of)’ could also be 
plausibly analyzed as being built directly on the cognate adverbs, i.e. the genpreps bayan ‘at 
the back of’ < adv. baya ‘at the back’ (cf. noun baya ‘back’) and cikin ‘inside (of)’ < adv. ciki 
‘inside’ (cf. noun ciki ‘inside, interior’) would be derivationally parallel to forms such as 
Kasdan ‘at the bottom of < adv. Rasa ‘below’ (cf. noun Kasa ‘ground, earth’), and wajen 
‘outside (of)' < adv. waje ‘outside’ (cf. noun waje ‘side, place’, direction’). Note, however, that 
the genprep kan ‘on (top of)’ derives from the nominal kai ‘head’ with a F tone, not the H 
tone adverb Ka(a) ‘on the head’. 
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‘instead of’ (« màimako ‘representative’), misalin ‘about, approximately’ (< 
misali ‘example, pattern’), sàáàkàmakon ‘as a result of, due to’ (< sakamak6o 
‘result’), samàn ‘above, over’ (< sama ‘above, overhead, sky(wards)’, cf. 
complex prep. sama da ‘above, superior to, more than’), tsakanin ‘between’ (< 
tsakani ‘distance between two points’), tsallakén ‘across’ (cf. tsallaké ‘to cross 
over), wajen ‘to(wards), in the vicinity of, with (regard to), at, approximately’ 
(< wajé ‘side, place, direction’), wajen ‘outside’ (< waje ‘outside’ < wajé ‘side, 
place, direction’), wurin ‘with, at, in the vicinity of (< wuri ‘place, side’) = 


gurin = gun (< guri ‘place’). 


Examples (with genitive complements): 


zân dawo bayan kwana ukü ‘TI return after three days’ 

ya shiga cikin gari ‘he entered into the town’ 

gàrin hawan dokinsa... ‘in the process of mounting his horse...’ 
gidansü yana tsallakén hanya ‘their house is across the road’ 

kàmar haka za ki yi ‘you should do it like this’ 

ta shigo tsakaninmu 'she came between us' 

zai dàuki wajen awa biyu 4t will take about two hours' 


The clipped genprep. don ‘because of, on account of, for the sake of takes an 
independent pronoun as object, as may the full form dómin and the genprep. 
kàmar ‘like’, e.g. in don ni né ‘if it was up to me, on my account. (Cf. too 
dialectal don Allah ‘please’ (for God's sake), where the genprep. has polar (L) 
tone.) Some relational locative genpreps can take nominal clause complements 
with a temporal meaning, e.g. sunà góshin = kân tàfiyà Kano ‘they are on the 


point of travelling to Kano’, suna cikin tafiya...sai ‘they were travelling along 





When. 

Genpreps can also function as complements of simple prepositions to denote 
a more specific, often spatial relationship (inclusion of the core prep. à narrows 
down the location or time-point), e.g. a/daga/ta cikin gari 'inside/from inside/ 


` 


through the town’, à/dàgà kân tebür ‘from/on (top of) the table’, à gindin 
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bishiya ‘at the foot of the tree’, bà zán dawo ba sai bayan Rarfé ukü ‘I won't 
return until after three o’clock’. The locative genpreps wajen and wurin ‘to (in 
the vicinity of)’ function as general relational preps with nonlocative (e.g. 
personal) goal complements, e.g. nā je wajen/wurin malamina ‘I went to my 
teacher’, zai zo wurinka ‘he will come to you' (lit...place.of.2m). If the 
complement locative NP is considered to have intrinsic front-back orientation, 
the intended referent has the same spatial relationship to both the location and to 
the interlocutors, e.g. gà shi cán gàban wancan dütsé ‘there it is beyond (lit. in 
front of) that hill’. 


4. Negation (bà...ba) of Adverbs and Prepositional Phrases 


Adverbs and prepositional phrases are locally negated using the discontinuous 
bà...ba markers (also used to negate NPs, equational predicates and sentential 


constructions). The negated item often co-occurs with contrastive amma ‘but’. 


Examples: 
zán jira shi, amma bà à tsàye ba TII wait for him, but not standing’ 
na san shi, Amma ba sósai ba ‘I know him, but not well’ 
ina sónsà, Amma bà da yawa ba ‘I like him, but not too much’ 


nakan jé cóci, amma ba kullum/koyaushé ba 

‘T go to church, but not all the time’ 

ba yanzu ba! ‘not now!’ 

ta iso, Amma bà da wuri ba ‘she arrived, but not early’ 
zân dāwō nan ba dà jimawa ba 

TIl come back soon’ (lit...NEG with spending time NEG) 

na sàdu dà shi, Amma ba cikin kasuwa ba 

‘IT met him, but not in the market’ 

ya bar Ofis ba tare dà izinin shügàbansà ba 

‘he left the office without the permission of his boss’ 


an kashé shi, amma ba da wuka ba ‘he was killed, but not with a knife’ 
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5. Adverbial Conjuncts and Disjuncts 


Clauses can also be linked by adverbials which provide a connection between 
clauses/propositions by reference to some circumstantial feature. These mainly 
phrasal conjuncts can be realized by various elements in the secondary clause, 
e.g. bugü dà Rari ‘besides, furthermore’ (= conjoined (de)verbal nouns), daga 
Karshé ‘finally, eventually’ (prep. + noun), kafin nan ‘meanwhile’ (prep. + time 
adverb), sai ‘then’ (conjunction), and a number contain the anaphoric pro-form 
haka ‘this, thus’. These connectives fulfil various conjunctive roles as clause 


structure elements, and some of the more common conjuncts include: 


(contrastive/concessive) duk da haka ‘yet, nevertheless, however’, maimakon 
haka ‘instead (of this)’; (additive/reinforcing) alà] misali ‘for example’, baya 
ga haka ‘in addition to this, what is more’, ban da haka ‘moreover, besides’, 
dadin dad'awa = bugü da Kari ‘furthermore, in addition’, gà shi kuma ‘what’s 
more’, har wa yau ‘furthermore’; (enumerative/temporal) dà farko = dà fari(i) 
‘firstly’, daga baya ‘afterwards’, dàgà bisani ‘subsequently, later’, daga Ràrshe 
‘finally, eventually’ (also summative), dàgà nan ‘thereupon’, kafin nan 
‘meanwhile’, sai ‘then’, sai dai ‘except, but instead, on the other hand, only’, 
sannan = sánnan (</= sa’an nan) ‘then, afterwards’; (equative/comparative) 
haka kuma ‘similarly, in the same way’, Kazalika ‘in the same way, likewise’ 
(cf. kaza ‘such and such’); (causal/resultative) ganin haka ‘in view of this’, 
saboda haka = don/dómin haka ‘so, therefore, for this reason, consequently’, 
sakamakon haka ‘as a result (of this)’, ta haka ‘in this way’; (negative 
condition) in ba haka ba ‘otherwise, alternatively’; (summative) daga Karshé 
‘in conclusion’, gàbā daya ‘altogether, in all’; (appositive) wat6 ‘in other 


words, that is to say’. 


Disjuncts are often outside clause structure per se and are optional modal 
elements used to convey the speaker’s attitude to a statement in a preceding 
primary clause, including its truth conditions. Commentative disjuncts occur 


with a variety of structures, e.g. galibi = yawanci ‘generally, usually’ (= nouns), 
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à tàKàice ‘in short’ (prep. phrase = ‘in/at’ + stative), in Allah ya so ‘God 


willing’ (verbal = 1f God 3m.PF want). Other common disjuncts are: 


(a) hakika/hakika ‘obviously, clearly’, Abin mamaki ‘surprisingly, strangely 
enough’ (thing.of surprise), Allah ya sa ‘luckily’ (God 3m.PF cause), ashé ‘in 
reality’, bàbü/bá shakka ‘without a doubt, undoubtedly’ (there is not doubt), 
bisa kan gaskiya/gaskiya ‘in reality, in actual fact’ (on on top.of truth), 
gaskiya/gaskiya ‘in truth, honestly, really’, hala (mà) ‘possibly’, insha’allahu 
‘God willing’, labudda ‘certainly’, lallé ‘certainly, surely’, wai ‘allegedly, it is 


said’, wàllahi (tallahi) ‘honestly’, (wata)Kilà = (wata)kila ‘perhaps’. 


Examples of conjuncts and disjuncts (usually initial position in the secondary 


clause) are: 


na san za à yi biki. Duk dà haka, bà zán iyà zuwà ba 

‘I know there's going to be party. Nonetheless, I won't be able to come’ 
..kàzàalikà ma ya cé... ‘similarly he said...’ 

zân kawo tàkàrdunkü. Kafin nan, ina sô kù ci gàba dà kàràtü 

‘Tll bring your papers. Meanwhile, I want you to carry on studying’ 
na ga abin dà ta yi—gà shi kuma na gaya mata 

‘I saw what she did—what’s more I told her’ 

bá ni dà kudi—sabódà hakà ba zân sàyi mótà ba 


‘I don't have any money—for this reason I'm not going to buy a car 


gaskiya, bá ni da labari ‘honestly, I knew nothing about it’ 
lallé, bá ta dà kunya ‘certainly, she's shameless’ 
bá shakka, wannan ya fi ‘undoubtedly, this is best’ 


6. Modal Particles 


"Modal particles" (MPs) are a closed set of non-content adverbial-like discourse 


elements which cover a range of sometimes overlapping and scalar meanings in 
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English, including ‘indeed, really, in fact, also, and, even, however, as for, etc.’. 
Modal particles are difficult to characterize in terms of meaning, both collectively 
and individually, and represent a challenge for second-language learning and 
translation, but their semantics combine context-determined truth-conditional 
features with pragmatic dimensions, and at the extremes they tend to be either 
restrictive/isolative, e.g. dai ‘just, really, actually’, or additive, e.g. ma ‘also, too, 
as well’.4 (Their values are sometimes conveyed by intonational stress in 
English, and suggested glosses in the examples below are only approximate.) 
Basically, MPs convey the speaker’s attitude to the utterance, e.g. positions 
relating to truth value, personal conviction, evaluation, relevance, reinforcement, 
emotion, modality, etc., and they serve as links to connect ideas/propositions. 
(Parsons 1981: 15 notes that the Hausa themselves describe MPs as gishirin 
Hausa ‘the salt (seasoning) of Hausa’.) MPs can have scope over both clauses 
and constituents, often behaving as interclausal connectives and as NP and 
adverb topic-restrictors (see below for various examples in a range of verbal and 
nonverbal sentence-types). 

There are six MPs—dai, fa, kam, kuma, küwa = kó(o), and ma—most of 
which are monosyllabic CV(V) and contain the vowel a(a) as (part of) the 
nucleus. Although positionally mobile, MPs often occur to the right of the 
element (noun, phrase, adverb, etc.) they modify, e.g. dàlili küwa shi ne... ‘and 
the reason is...’, à nan aréwa dai... ‘here in the north in fact...’, àal'amàri fa sai 


ya dagule 'the situation indeed deteriorated', and they are frequent in both direct 





speech and narrative discourse. 

Various treatments of modal particles are to be found in: Kraft (1963: vol. 1: 
172ff.; vol. 2: 29ff.), Parsons (1981: 15-20), Schmaling (1991), Tuller (1986), 
Wolff (1993: 4471f.), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 46). 


^^ more refined and comprehensive semantic analysis would probably segregate the two 
categories, traditionally described as a homogeneous group, and handle them together with 
"focus" particles/adverbs such as haf ‘even (including), kadai ‘only, alone’, kawài ‘only, 
merely, just’, kó ‘(not) even’, etc. (§2.2.4.3). 
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The MP dai ‘just, really, in fact, actually,’ is basically an identifying 
restrictive element which is often corrective and/or contrastive in meaning (cf. 


the reduplicated form daidai ‘correct(ly), exact(ly)’). Examples: 





à halin yànzu dai... ‘now in present circumstances...’ 
shi dai wannàn dan-wasa... ‘now this player...’ 

ni dai, bàn gané ba 'me, I don't understand' 

bàri dai! ‘just wait a minute?! 

bài dai sani ba ‘he just didn't know’ 

dà dai sauransü ‘and others, etcetera’ 

yaya dai? ‘what’s happening then?’ 

akwai dai abibuwa da dama... ‘there are in fact many things...’ 


yaya jarràbáwa?— bà komé dai, na hauré 

‘how was the exam?—no problem actually, I passed’ 
ba màtár ba dai, wawa dai ya cikà 

‘it wasn't the wife in fact, actually the fool had died’ 
ya tàfi jiya—shekaranjiyà dai 

‘he left yesterday—in fact the day before yesterday’ 
ya cé, shi dai, bà à taba yi masa Karin jini ba 


'he said, he for one, he'd never had a blood transfusion' 


Isolative dai regularly follows and reinforces the selective conjunction/ 


preposition sai ‘only, except’ and the conditional conjunction idan/in ‘if’, e.g. 


bàn sami tàfiyà ba à 1992, sai dai à 1993 
‘I didn't manage to go in 1992, only in fact in 1993' 


idan dai bà ka manta ba... ‘if in fact you haven't forgotten...’ 


The MP fa ‘indeed, certainly, really’ is also a reinforcing element, and so 


partially overlaps with dai. Examples: 


ya cé aikin hajji fa bà kàmar aikin kasuwa ba né 


‘he said that going on the Hajj (pilgrimage) certainly wasn't like marketing’ 
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ni fa, nā Koshi ‘me, I’m full’ 


ya cé mini in fa sani... ‘he told me I should really know...’ 


e» 


mma fa masu iyà magana sunà céwa... ‘but in fact articulate people say...’ 


v4 


na fa zân yarda! ‘how on earth would I agree!’ 


kada ka manta fa! ‘now don’t you forget!’ 


The MP kam ‘as for’ has the most restricted distribution of all, and is 


typically used as a marker of clause-initial topics. Examples: 


ni kam, ban san shi ba ‘as for me, I don’t know him’ 








ita kam, àbin da také sô shi né... ‘as for her, what she wants is...’ 


Kuma ‘also, too, and’ is essentially an additive MP which functions as an 


overt clausal connective. Examples: 











a daya Dangaren kuma... ‘and in the other part...’ 

bayan wannàn kuma, à makon jiya...  'and in addition to this, last week...’ 
Dàraktà ya kuma ba da izini... ‘the Director also gave permission...’ 
yaya kuma za ka yi? ‘and what are you going to do then?’ 
ga shi kuma nā gaya maka "what's more I told you’ 

hakà kuma bincikén ya nina... 'so too the research has shown...' 








wasu kan tafi ta hanyar motoci, wasu kuma ta jirgin ruwa 
'some go by land, and others by boat 
kafin à ganó mân à kuma haK6 shi 


‘before the oil was discovered and extracted’ 


Unlike other MPs, kuma can occur clause- or sentence-initially: 


ya samu mümmuünan rauni, kuma aka tafi da shi asibiti 
‘he received terrible injuries and was taken to hospital’ 
Kuma àkwai kayan mótà da sauran kaya... 

‘Also there are car parts and other things...’ 


sun yi farin ciki, kuma sun ji dàdin... ‘they were happy, and they enjoyed...’ 
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Kuma also regularly follows the alternative coordinator ko ‘or, either’, e.g. 
(clausal coordination) zà à ci shi tara ko kuma à tsaré shi ‘he’ll be fined or 


else imprisoned’, (NP coordination) ka fi s6n wannan ko kuma wannan? ‘do 





you prefer this one or else this one?’. It can also be inserted between the 


conjunction da ‘and’ and a rightmost conjoin in NP coordination, e.g na sayl 





riga dà kuma jar hula ‘I bought a gown and also a red cap’, sarkin kàrüwai 
da kuma na ’yan-tauri ‘the head of the prostitutes and also of the toughs’. 

The high-frequency MP kuwa is essentially affirmative ‘and, moreover’, as 
well as contrastive ‘however, but’. It regularly reduces phonologically to k6 or 


even ko. Examples: 


ya sha giyà, yana küwa Müsülmi ‘he drank beer, and he a Muslim too’ 





...wannan àbü küwa bài shafé tà ba 
‘this matter however does not concern her’ 
kükán nàwa küwa shi né... ‘and my complaint is...’ 


kai kanà sónsà, ni kó bà nà sónsà ‘you like him, but I don't 





yanà dà kyáu küwa mù dawo dà wuri ‘it’s better too we get back early’ 
nà gan shi küwa! ‘I did see him!’ 


shi né küwa! ‘that’s right!’ 


It often follows the causal subordinator dómin/don ‘because’ or the noun dalili 


‘reason’: 


bà zái koma ba dómin küwa bài ji dad ba 








‘he won't go back because he didn't enjoy (10) 
Hausa tanà dà muhimmanci, dàlili kó shi né... 


'Hausa 1s important, and the reason is...' 


Kü wa, like kuma, is also used to reinforce the coordinator ko ‘or’ in 


alternative questions. Examples: 


kanà zuwà ko küwa bà kà zuwà? 'are you coming or aren't you coming?' 
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kana sonta ko küwa? 





‘do you like her or what?’ 
wanné kikà fi só?—wannàn kō ko wannàn? 


"which one do you prefer?—this one or this one?' 


The widespread MP ma ‘also, too, even’ is basically additive and connective 


in meaning, and so partially overlaps with kuma. Examples: 


shi Audü shi ma ya sha ràuni ‘Audu too was injured’ 
wasu mótóci mà suna kwana à gidàjen mái 


'some cars even spend the night at petrol stations' 


bài mà fadà wa matafsa ba ‘he didn't even tell his wife’ 
bà mà dànà kawai ba 'and it's not only my son' 

don küwa à kwanakin baya ma.. ‘because in recent days also...’ 
góbe mà rànà cé 'tomorrow is another day' 


shifmé né ma mù ci bashin nan 


‘it’s nonsense too for us to take on this debt’ 


`A 


ga mā wani misali... ‘and here is an example...’ 


It regularly follows and reinforces the focus adverbs har ‘even’ and 


musamman ‘especially’: 


à wasu wuraré haf ma sun sóki sarkinsü 

‘In some areas ae have even criticized their chief’ 

mū à nan aréwa ai har mà mun manta da... 

‘we here in the north, well we've even forgotten...’ 

cütár tana shafar mata, müsammàn ma masu jana biyu 


‘the disease affects women, and especially pregnant women’ 


Ma also usually occurs in the semantically comparable complex negative phrase 
tun bà mà...bá ‘especially’: 
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ba na són kowa ya damé ni, tun bà ma ina aiki bá 





‘I don’t like anyone to disturb me, especially when I'm working’ 


ki rufa kánki tun bà ma in za ki shiga cóci bá 





‘you should cover up your head particularly if you go into a church’ 


It also follows the counterfactual conditional subordinator da to express ‘if 





only’: 
dà mà na san haka zà à yi “f only I'd known this would happen’ 
dà mà kin isó jiyà if only you'd arrived yesterday' 





Ma also combines with the time adverb dá ‘previously, formerly’ to form a 


complex time-span adverb meaning ‘all along, right from the start’. Examples: 











dá mà hakà naké fad ‘that’s what I’ve been saying all along’ 
dá mà mun yi musü gàrgadi ‘we warned them from the start’ 

da mà haka ‘that’s been the case for a long time’ 
dá ma Hau is à sun cé... ‘the Hausa have always said...’ 





It also follows the verb cé 'say' to form the phrasal subordinator cé ma 'even 


supposing, let's say’: 


na dà kudin... ‘even supposing you had the money...’ 


> |e 
z 


kan 
à kā sàmu aikin... ‘let’s say you get the job...’ 


le 
: 


6.1. Multiple occurrences of modal particles 


Some MPs can co-occur in the same clause, usually to a maximum of two, e.g. 
dómin küwa à kwanakin baya ma... ‘because in recent days too...’ 
hakà kuma sū mà gidàjen rediyón Jihaf... 


‘and likewise too the State radio stations...’ 
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Some may co-occur in direct sequence: 


ko 


E 
2. 


| 


ai ka farà dübà su 'or you just also start to look at them' 


e. 


sai dai kuma sünàyén dà suka mif... 


| 





‘except too the names that they presented...’ 

kuma ma babi mai iyà dagà ma'àikàci dàgà wurin da yaké aiki 
‘and also no one can remove a worker from where he works’ 

kō küwa ma dai ka bá Audü wufár ya yanké abin dà kánsà 


‘or else then just give Audu the knife so he can cut off the thing himself 


6.2. Position of modal particles 


As with other adverbial elements, MPs are positionally versatile. Compare the 


following (near) synonymous sentences which contain the MP mà 'even' in 
various positions (Parsons 1981: 15): 











bài mà fadà wa matafrsa ba ‘he even didn't tell his wife’ 
bài fadà wa mà matafsa ba ‘he didn't tell even his wife’ 
bài fadà wa matafsa mà ba 'he didn't tell his wife even' 
bài fada wa mátarsà ba mà ‘he didn't tell his wife even’ 


MPs occur freely between (a) a lexical subject and the following person- 


aspect complex (PAC), as well as between (b) the PAC and the verb (or dà- 
marked HAVE predicate). Examples: 


(a) mū kò bá mu dà mutàne Kwararrt "we however don't have experts' 
wasu kuma sunà ganin shi tsóhon ministà... 
‘and some feel that the former minister...’ 


wata majiya ma ta cé mana... ‘a source has also told us...’ 


(b) shügàbànnin sun kuma kawo misali dà céwa... 


‘the leaders also point to the fact that...’ 
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ya cé mini in fa sani... 

‘he told me I should certainly be aware...’ 

bai dai sani ba ‘he just didn’t know’ 

suna dai yi né kawai ‘they are just doing (it)’ 
Nijeriyà tana kuma da mân fetür dà yawà ‘Nigeria has also lots of oil’ 


bà na mà büfàtàr wannàn ‘and I don't need this’ 


It is also possible, though less common, to get an MP, especially 
phonologically light fa, between a TAM-marker and following subject pronoun 


when the two elements are structurally discrete. Examples: 


(Future) [za fa ya] daw6 jibi ‘he will indeed return the day after tomorrow’ 


(Allative) [za dai ni] gida Tm just off home’ 


An MP can intervene between the initial, non-clitic long vowel ba negative 


marker and following PAC, e.g. 


(Neg. Fut.) matata ba kò za ta dawo ba sai góbe 
‘and my wife won’t return until tomorrow’ 
(Neg. Hab.) ba fa nakàn tàfi makarantà ba kullum 


‘I certainly don’t go to school always’ 


MPs can also appear between a finite verb and a nominal (but not pronominal) 





object: 
na sayi ma riga ‘T also bought a gown’ 
ya kashé küwa kudi dà yawa ‘and he spent a lot of money’ 
ta ci fa jarrabawar ‘she certainly did pass the exam’ 


bàn ji dai sakamakon zàfén ba 


‘I didn't actually hear the result of the election’ 


An MP can also be placed either before or after the i.o. marker wa, 1.e. between 
the verb and marker or marker and indirect object (though speaker-judgements 


vary here). Examples: 
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bai fada w matarsa ba ‘he didn’t tell even his wife’ 


* 


ka kauce w 





amam 
à dai 


mahaukacin nan ‘just avoid this madman’ 





ya aika wa fa Ladi wàsifà = ya aika fa wa Ladi wasika 


‘he did send a letter to Ladi’ 








sun rufe fa wa malam Kofa ‘they closed the door for the teacher’ 
na mayar fa wa Audü kudinsà '| did return the money to Audu' 
zân sayar fa miki zané ‘Iwill sell you a body-wrapper’ 

tā kàwo ko musü àbinci 'and she brought them food' 








Grade 5 verbs and sociative verbs, both formed with dà, allow an MP either 


before or after the dà. Examples: 


ya sayar dai da motàrsà = ya sayar dà dai motàrsà = (gr5) 

‘he actually sold his car’ 

na gamsu ko dà amsarka = nā gàmsu dà kò amsàrkà — (soc-verb) 
‘and I'm pleased with your answer’ 

za tà dawo fa dà kudin = za tà dawo dà fa kudin (soc-verb) 


'she will indeed return with the money' 


As regards NP-internal syntax, although there are restrictions on MPs 
occurring between a pre-head (in)definite determiner or adjective and the 
following head NP, it is possible to have an MP in several positions. It can 
intervene between the universal quantifier duk 'every, all, entire' and the head 
noun e.g. duk dai wannàn àl'amàri ‘in fact thoughout this entire matter’, 
between the numeral daya ‘one’ and the head (= ‘the other X"), e.g. daya ma 
màtár tana ciki ‘the other wife also is inside’, between emphatic independent 
possessive pronouns and their heads, e.g. à nawa fa Fa’ayin... ‘in my 
opinion...’, and between independent pronouns and their heads, e.g. shi dai 
wannan dan-wasa... ‘now this player... An MP is also possible between the 
initial concessive ko and following wh-word in generic ko...wA (‘wh...ever’) 
forms, e.g. ko mà me yaké nufi ‘and whatever he means’, ko fa nawà ka ba 


ni indeed however much you give me'. 
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In post-head position, MPs may occur before an adjective, e.g. wani zané fa 


sabo kuma ja ‘a really new and red body-wrapper’ (= conjoined adjectives). In 





relative clauses it is possible to get an MP to the right of an antecedent head 
noun and either before or after the relativizer dà, e.g. ja-in-jár dai da suka yi 
ta yi ‘now the argument that they kept on having’, yaron fa dà muka gani jiyà 
‘the boy that we did see yesterday’, yaron dà dai muka gani à makaranta ‘the 


boy that actually we saw at school’. 


7. Ideophones 


Ideophones constitute a large set of highly expressive, phonosemantic and 
sometimes collocational words which are used to describe and intensify mainly 
sensory experiences, e.g. sound, motion, smell, taste, appearance, colour, shape, 
action, etc. Ideophones have specific phonological and phonotactic features 
which distinguish them from other word classes. Syntactically they are cross- 
categorial, patterning mainly with manner adverbs—and so are handled here— 
but also functioning as adjectives (occasionally nouns), and they are widespread 
in both spoken and written Hausa. For various descriptions see: Galadanci 
(1971), Inkelas & Leben (1990), Inkelas, Leben & Cobler (1987), Moore 
(1968), Newman (1968, 1995), and especially Newman (2000: chap. 35). 


7.1. Structure and phonology 


Unlike words in other classes, ideophones often end in a consonant, e.g. 
voiceless obstruents and sonorants. Final diphthongs /au/ and /ai/ are also 
common, and some ideophones involve optional or fixed reduplication.? Many 


ideophones are monosyllabic CVC. Examples (with approximate glosses): 
cif 'exactly' buzü-büzü ‘untidy’ 


? Although they have distinctive phonological properties, some ideophones are clearly cognate 
with other non-ideophonic items, e.g. cünkus ‘in profusion’ (cf. cünkoso ‘crowd, 
congestion’), sako-sako ‘loosely’ (cf. saki ‘release, let go’). 
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fat ‘pure (white)’ dababa ‘very clear’ 

fir ‘flapping of wings’ dar-dar ‘rapidly (pounding)’ 
eum ‘smelly’ kacal ‘paltry’ 

Kwal ‘all alone’ kwangaram ‘with a clang’ 

sak ‘directly’ kwata-kwata ‘completely’ 
sam(sam) ‘not at all’ kikam ‘silently’ 

tsit ‘silently’ tsindum ‘deeply’ 

tik ‘with a thud’ tuburan ‘raving (mad)’ 
(Ka)lau ‘healthy’ fatau ‘dark (green)’ 

zau ‘very hot’ walau ‘opening palm of hand’ 
tsai 'motionless' wasai ‘brightness (of sky)’ 
Kut ‘very close’ (also conjoined Kut da Kut) 


In affirmative declarative contexts, ideophones are typically characterized by 
an extra high pitch on any H tone(s) in phrase-final position (= "key raising" 
indicated T), e.g. ya rufé Rofàr Truf ‘he closed the door tight’, na manta 





Tshaf ‘I completely forgot’, wani rawàni bafi Twulik ‘a shiny black turban’. 
Similarly, L tones are usually pronounced with an extra low pitch (J), e.g. na ji 
wari Jgùm ‘I smelled a pungent odour’, ya tsayà /Rikam ‘he stood stock still’. 
With a LH tone ideophone such as maKil ‘chock-full’, e.g. kasuwa ta cika 
Jma7 Ril ‘the market was full to bursting’, the space between the two tones is 
therefore maximal. Monosyllabic ideophones of the shape CVV often occur 
with extra lengthening of the monophthong, e.g. sun tashi 4řì [ñii...] ‘they got 


up en masse’. 


7.1.1. | Monosyllabic ideophones 

Monosyllabic ideophones usually have a H tone, as in most of the above 
examples. A handful are L tone, e.g. dìm ‘huge’, fì ‘in a crowd, moving around’, 
wul ‘very quickly’, or F tone, e.g. ca ‘crowding round’, tik ‘with a thud’, zur 


‘false’, 
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Polysyllabic ideophones, i.e. with two or more syllables, can be conveniently 
organized into several classes based on syllable structure. See Newman (2000: 


chap. 35) for a more detailed treatment and break-down. 


7.1.2. | Disyllabic ideophones 
Disyllabic ideophones end in a consonant, occasionally a diphthong, and many 


have LH tone, and sometimes identical vowels. Examples: 


birjik ‘in large numbers’, düngum ‘entirely’, gàlau ‘with mouth wide open’, 


jügum 'despondently, Rürmus ‘badly burnt’, máàfil ‘chock-full’, réras ‘in a 


straight line’, sambal ‘straight’, tatil ‘really drunk’, tinjim ‘crowded’ 


Other attested tone patterns are: (HH = common) duKus ‘short’, farat 
‘suddenly’, kacal ‘paltry’, kakaf ‘completely’, Kirin ‘jet-black’, sharaf ‘soaking 
wet, unripe’, tibis ‘dog-tired’, tsirit ‘tiny’, tukuf ‘very old’, wulik ‘shiny 
blue/black’; (HL) kwatsam ‘suddenly’, riris ‘bitter (crying)’; (LL) gunus ‘bad 


smelling’, RiKam ‘silently’, tsùndùm ‘sound of sth. plopping in water’. 


7.1.3.  Trisyllabic ideophones 
Trisyllabic ideophones are typically monotonal LLL or HHH, with a final vowel, 
consonant or diphthong. Many have identical vowels (unless diphthong-final), 


and the final two syllables are often reduplicates. Examples: 


(LLL): barkatai ‘in a mess’, Bakatan ‘idly’, bangwalgwal ‘round and fleshy’, 
galala ‘loosely, exposed’, kwàngàràm ‘with a clang’, rügüzüm ‘headlong’, 
rakwacam ‘in a mess’, sambalfal ‘straight and tall’, sarara ‘wandering around’, 
sükükü ‘despondently’, tsolóló ‘long/tall and thin’ 

(HHH): danana ‘covered with oil’, firgigit ‘startled’, fururu ‘white from dust’, 


Kémeémeé ‘flatly (refuse)’, ratata ‘noisy, chattering’, tsalala ‘very thin’ 


7.1.4. | Fully-reduplicated ideophones (X x 2) 
A large number of ideophones are formed by complete reduplication of the 


underlying segmental base, which usually has identical vowels, and assignment 
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of either an overall H tone or heterotonic LL-HH or HH(H)-LL(L) tone melody 
on the two components. (Together with trisyllabic ideophones, fully reduplicated 
ideophones are similar in shape and meaning to “augmentative adjectives", 
$5:6.4.) The output often has an iambic light-heavy structure and the base can 


end in either a vowel or consonant. Examples: 


Xx 2)H; kaca-kaca ‘in a mess’, kwata-kwata ‘completely’, maza-maza ‘very 
quickly’, rasha-rasha ‘sprawled out’, rugu-rugu ‘in pieces’. 

X x 2LL-HH. cükd-cuku ‘underhand dealing’, gidi-gidi ‘fidgeting, 
officiousness’, hàdà-hada ‘buying and selling’, wacd-waca ‘squandering’, 
wàndàr-wandar 'zigzagging', watsal-watsal ‘wriggling’, zirgà-zirga ‘going to 
and fro' (cf. related ideophonic dynamic nouns of the shape -niya)-L-HH, eB. 
wacaniya ‘squandering’, watsalniya ‘wriggling’). 

X x 2)HH(H)-LL(L). buguzum-bügüzüm ‘in a clumsy manner’, buzü-büzü 
‘long and untidy (e.g. beard)’, cukun-cükün ‘confused’, fala-fala ‘wide and 
thin’, dumü-dümü ‘messy’, gatsal-gatsal ‘chunks of food’, Frugü-Fügü ‘large 
and round (e.g. kolanut)’, zaKO-zaK6O ‘protruding teeth’. See also HH-LL 
Hbangwal-bangwal (= pl. of trisyllabic ideophone bangwalgwal ‘round and 
fleshy’). 


The output of the HH-LL tone rule generates forms (as above) which are 
idiosyncratic in permitting a final L-L tone sequence with a long final vowel. 
Note too the partially reduplicated ideophones galala ‘loosely, exposed’ and 
tsololó ‘long and thin’, and monomorphemic rija ‘all of a sudden’ and tija 


‘falling with a thump’, with L tone long final vowels. 


7.2. Function 


Syntactically, ideophones are often used as manner adverbs, providing additional 
information regarding the circumstances of a situation, event or activity, e.g. ya 
cinyé shi kakaf ‘he ate it up completely’. They can also function as adjectives to 
postmodify head nouns, e.g. gà bakinsa dumü-dümü da cākùlàn ‘look at his 
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mouth all messed up with chocolate’. Some cross-categorial ideophones can 
function as either, e.g. (adv.) kasuwa ta cika maKil ‘the market has filled up 


completely’, (adj.) mutané maKil sun isó ‘masses of people have arrived’. They 





occasionally occur as NP heads, e.g. tsit dinta ya damé ni ‘her reticence 
annoyed me’.® Because they are highly expressive elements which describe 
states, they typically occur in affirmative clauses with Perfective TAMS. 

Many ideophones have set collocational restrictions. For example, the 
ideophone Kirin emphasizes and collocates with the adjective baKī ‘black’, e.g. 
wani doki bafi Kirin ‘a jet-black horse’, and tukuf intensifies and collocates 
with either the noun/adjective tsohó ‘old (man)’, e.g. shi tsóhó né tukuf ‘he’s 
very old’, or the related verb tsufa ‘grow old’, e.g. ya tsufa tukuf ‘he’s grown 


really old’. 


7.2.1. Ideophones as adverbs 

Ideophones function principally as clause adverbs, usually of manner in answer 
to a ‘how?’ question, and as such they normally occur in VP-final position 
following other predicate constituents. Some adverbial ideophones, e.g. kwata- 
kwata ‘completely’, tak ‘exactly (one)’, tatil ‘completely (e.g. drunk)’, are close 
in meaning to adverbial intensifiers like ainün ‘very (much), really’, Kwafrai 


‘very much, indeed’, etc. ($2.2.4). Examples: 


sun tashi firgigit ‘they woke up with a start’ 
gidán ya Koné Rürmus ‘the house burned to a cinder’ 
ya Ki samsam ‘he refused point-blank’ 

tà gané sarai ‘she understood completely’ 
ya jiké sharaf ‘he was soaked to the skin’ 

ta zauna sükükü ‘she sat down despondently’ 
ya dauré shi tam ‘he tied it up firmly’ 

babana ya tsüfa tukuf ‘my father has really got old’ 


ÓCompare onomatopoeic compound formations such as (adverbial) ‘helter-skelter’, (adjectival) 
‘teeny-weeny’, and (nominal) ‘hocus-pocus’ in English. 
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There is also a subset of mainly adverbial ideophonic formations which are 
cognate with so-called “augmentative adjectives” ($5:6.4), and which are highly 
expressive, denoting a manner or state. The ideophonic adverb typically occurs 
as a reduplicate and is formed by copying the augmentative base and imposing a 
H-L tone pattern, e.g. bügüzunzüm!i ‘fat and ungainly’ (base *buguzum-) — 


buguzum-bügüzüm ‘in an ungainly way’. Examples: 


tana tafiya buguzum-bügüzüm 
‘she was walking along in an ungainly way’ 
ruwa ya sauko dankwal-dankwal ‘the rain came down in big drops’ 


(cf. related augmentative adjective danKwalélé ‘big and round’) 


Like other clausal adverbs, ideophones can be focus-fronted (without any 





copula), e.g. 
fal také da ruwa ‘it’s completely full with water’ 
firgigit suka tashi ‘they woke up with a real start’ 
Kalau muka iso ‘we arrived back just fine’ 
RiRàm ya tsayà, kàmar gawa 'he stood not moving, like a corpse' 


The ideophonic relative time adverbs kwaràm = kwatsam ‘suddenly’ regularly 
occur in descriptive narrative contexts, usually clause-initially for climactic 


effect, and combine with the endpoint conjunction sai 'then'. Examples: 


kwatsàm sai gà wani d'an-sànda... ‘suddenly there was a policeman...’ 
ina zaune ina kallon talabijin, sai kwaram aka dáuke mana wuta 


‘I was sitting watching television, when the lights suddenly went out on us’ 


Some intensifier ideophones can adverbially postmodify post-head adjectives 
and quality nouns, forming adjectival phrases (and corresponding to adjectives 
in English). Examples: 


ina dà doki bafi Kirin ‘Tve got a jet-black horse’ 
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ya sàyi wata mótà sābuwā ful ‘he bought a brand-new car’ 

na sayi riga fara fat Tve bought a pure white gown’ 
wani gordo danye sharaf ‘an unripe kolanut’ 

wannàn daàki ya yi zafi zau ‘this room is burning hot’ 


They can also postmodify quantifiers for additional precision: 


shékàrunsà goma cif/cur ‘he is precisely ten years old’ 
yanà dà mata güda daya tak 'he has only (exactly) one wife' 
gà shi cán shi daya Kwal 'there he is all alone' 





In equational constructions, the postmodifying ideophone can be separated 
from the predicative adjective or quantifier by a copula, in order to give extra 
emphasis to the now phrase-final ideophone, e.g. shi mahaukaci né tuburàn 
‘he is absolutely mad’, hanya güdà cé tak ‘there is only one way’. With 
prenominal attributive adjectives, the ideophone can occur to the right of the 
intervening head noun, e.g. ya sàyi wata baRar motà wulik ‘he bought a really 








black car’, tana dà wani sabon kéke ful ‘she has a brand-new bike’. 





7.2.2.  Ideophones as post-head adjectives 
Ideophones can, like regular adjectives, attributively modify a head noun in post- 


position (though they do not inflect). Examples: 


yana dà shásshawa dababa ‘he has very clear facial markings’ 


àkwai mótoci birjik cikin tashà ‘there are lots of cars in the car-park’ 


tana dà haKórà zak6-zak6 'she has protruding teeth' 
gàri ya yi haske wasai 'the sky is really bright 
na ga abu dil ‘I saw a small thing’ 


A postmodifying reduplicated ideophone can be extended with da ‘with’ plus a 


head-coreferential independent pronoun to form an emphatic adjectival phrase, 


e.g. 
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yana dà gashi buzü-büzü dà shi ‘he has long untidy hair’ 

tana da idànü dara-dara da sū ‘she has bold and beautiful eyes’ 
wani goro bangwalgwal da shi ‘a large round kolanut’ 

naman nan yana dà mái danana da shi ‘this meat is swimming in oil’ 


Ideophones can also follow the general verb yi ‘do’, in which case they often 
translate as predicate adjectives in English (see §7.2.3.1 below for yi + 


ideophone phrasal verbs). Examples: 


àbinci ya yi Baga-haga ‘the food is lumpy’ 
dakin ya yi kaca-kaca ‘the room is very messy’ 
Audü ya yi tàtil 'Audu is drunk' 

gari yà yi wasai ‘the sky is very clear 


—— —— — ——- ~~ 


See also $5:6.2 for diminutive (ideophonic) adjectives like siriri m. (= sifif1) ‘tall 


and skinny (person), fititi m. ‘skimpy’, etc. 


7.2.3. Ideophones as NPs 

Some ideophones—typically reduplicates—can, like regular adverbs, function as 
NPs, typically behaving like dynamic-activity nouns (§3:2.1). They can take 
determiners and have grammatical gender (final -a = feminine, otherwise 


masculine). Examples: 


cükü-cukü ya yi yawa à Rasar nan 

‘there 1s too much underhand dealing in this country’ 

wannan zifga-zirga tà damé ni 

‘this to-ing and fro-ing bothers me’ (with pre-head demonstrative) 


yárà suna wani diri-diri 


‘the children are dilly-dallying’ (with pre-head indefinite determiner) 
kai, tà cikà wüni-wuni 'hey, she really looks/acts guilty' 
tsit dintà bà shi dà kyáu ‘her reticence is not good’ 


(with post-head possessive dinta) 
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7.2.3.1. Ideophone = noun in phrasal verb headed by yi ‘do’. Because 
ideophones typically express manner adverbial concepts, some of them can 
combine with the general verb yi ‘do’ to form often fixed phrasal verbs which 
sometimes correspond to adverbs in English. These yi + ideophone verbs are 
used in an initial coordinate clause to express a precipitate action of some kind, 


typically in narrative with a same subject and a same TAM. Examples: 


..Sai ya yi fafat ya cé... 





then 3m.FOC-PF do farat 3m.FOC-PF say 
‘then he suddenly interjected and said...’ 
ya yi wuf ya mayar da shi cikin akwati ‘he hastily put it back into the box’ 


(yi) maza ka kirawo shi! ‘go quickly and call him!’ 





Some yi + ideophone formations can be extended with the preposition da ‘with’ 


to form sociative verbs with oblique objects, e.g. 


nā yi kacibis dà ita kân hanya ‘I unexpectedly bumped into her on the road’ 
ya yi tir 


ya yi waca-waca dà kudinsà ‘he squandered his money’ 








t 
=. 
my) 
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‘he rejected the accusation’ 





yárà sun yi cá gà bak6n 


‘the children crowded around the stranger’ (with prep. gà) 


Chapter 16 
Selected Texts 


1. Introduction: Writing Systems 


As a consequence of the early contact with Islam dating back to the 14th century, 
Hausa has a long literary tradition dating back several centuries before initial 
direct contact with the west in the early 1900s. Hausa was first written using a 
system based on the Arabic script, and known as ajami. This writing system is 
still used by Muslim teacher-scholars (malamai) and students (Aalmajifai) in 
Koranic schools (where most Hausa children still receive their early education), 
by people without any formal western education, and also by some poets for 
verse composition. However, àjàmi has been gradually superseded by the 
Romanized orthography bokó (< Eng. ‘book’), introduced by the British colonial 
authorities after establishment of colonial rule at the beginning of the 20th century 
(the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria was proclaimed in 1900). The Roman script 
is used widely in the print media, 1.e. in books, newspapers, magazines, signs and 
advertizing, and has opened the way for the development of modern Hausa 
literature. (See Furniss 1996 for a comprehensive and up-to-date survey of Hausa 
literature, both oral and written forms, and including poetry, prose, songs and 


theatre.) The standard Hausa alphabet consists of the following 27 letters: 
3 d, b, b, C, d, d, e, f, g. h, i, 1 k, K, l, m, n, O, (p), F, S, t, u, W, y, 'y, Z 


The special “hooked” letters 6 (B), d (D), and & (K) were introduced in the 
1930s, though one still encounters publications, including newspapers, where the 
plain letters are used. Otherwise, these glottalized consonants have been indicated 
using either apostrophes, i.e. ’b, 'd, K’ (as in Abraham 1934, and Bargery 1934), 
or subdots, i.e. b, d, k (also q) (as in Abraham 1959b). The apostrophe ' is used 
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to represent the glottal stop /7/ and is only written word-medially in Hausa 
orthography, e.g. orthographic jami’i = /jami?i/ ‘leader, official’, dan’uwa = 
/fan2uwa/ ‘brother’, sana’a = /sànà?à/ ‘profession’. The apostrophe is also 
used to indicate glottalized "y. The letters c and j represent the affricates [tf] and 
[&;], and the marginal letter p is used with foreign proper names, e.g. Japan, 
Pakistan. The letter r represents both the tap/roll /r/ and flap /r/ phonemes, cf. 
/tara/ ‘collect’ and /tarà/ ‘nine’ which are both spelled as tara. The digraphs sh 
[f] and ts [s'] are normally handled as sequences of two letters for alphabetization 
purposes, i.e. s + h and f + s, as are the fy, ky, gy, Ky and kw, gw, Kw digraphs. 
The phonemic contrast between long vowels and their short counterparts, like 
distinctive tone, is not indicated in the orthography, e.g. /dafa/ ‘lean on’ and 
/dafà/ ‘cook’ both appear as dafa. (See also $2.) For various treatments of Hausa 
orthography in Roman script, including the system used in Niger, in addition to 
spelling conventions and their development, see: Furniss (1991b), Galadanci 
(1976: chap. 10), Gouffé (1981b), Gregersen (1977), Kirk-Greene (1964b), 
Malka (1982), Newman (2000: chap. 82), Wolff (1991a, 1993: 19-23), Yahaya 
(1982), and Zarruk’ (1982). 

Arabic script (ajàmi) has been used to write Hausa from at least the beginning 
of the 19th century, e.g. for poetry, historical and religious texts, legends, 
proverbs, folktales, etc. Many of the early dictionaries transcribed Hausa entries 
in both Roman and Arabic script (e.g. Mischlich 1906, Robinson 1899/1900), 
and some grammars included transliterated and translated àjami tracts (e.g. 
Robinson 1897). Some of the many manuscripts written in àjàmi have been 
transliterated into Roman script, e.g. Edgar (1911-1913, reorganized and 
translated into English by Skinner 1969), and Rattray (1913) (see also Hiskett 
1964/65, Pitaszewicz 1992, and Skinner 1968: 99ff.). The Hausa ajami alphabet 
is presented in Table 29 below, taken from Robinson (1897, 5th edition 1942, pp. 
127-130). 
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Table 29. The ajami alphabet 


Letters. 


Ln 


o £ 
adi 


Cha 
Jim 
Hha 
Kha 
Dal 


Unconnected. 





Connected 
only with the 


HAUSA 





preceding. 





on 


Connected 
both sides. 


E 





only with the 
following. 


- Connected 





} 
Pronunciation. 


Not pronounced 
English 6} 


2 


» 


Soft ch as in church 
English 7 
Strong A 


kh, or hard cA, as in 
Scotch /ocà! 
English Z 


English z, usually 
pronounced the 
same as 3 

English s 


sA 


1? 
F 5, pro- | 
nounced the same 


English Z or Z; sel- 
dom used. 
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| 


$ [via 3» aleds 
Letters E AE | Be Er P iati 
š & zx g Eo. £ žo ronunciation. 
S | 6>2]5 6] S25 | 
! 
\b Ta b | b | English 7s some- 
times 7, also fre- 
quently used to 
represent hard d 
: or df sound ! 
ib Tsa k b | English ¢s, very 
seldom used in 
; Hausa 
eye Ain x e | Not pronounced 
ie Ghain H e | English hard g 
\) Fa a ; | English f 
wb Kaf a s | k, a sub-palatal gut- 
y tural 4! 
—$ Kaf K | $ | English & 
e? Làm \ | » /! 
e Mim e c as s T n 
3 
o» Nun y å no A 
la Ha b 4 4 2 » A 
s Wa 5 3 — | — » 0T 
s Ya S$ cs - | 2 3 Y 
| 


Ne Seca at a ay Peete EE 


The reader who is acquainted with Arabic will observe 
that & and „ô, which represent /Z and a sort of palatal 2 
respectively in Arabic, are pronounced c4 and 7 in Hausa. 
The letter , 5 is, however, very rarely used. 
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The Arabic language contains several distinctions of 
sound which are not found in Hausa at all) Thus no clear 
or uniform distinction is recognized by the Hausas between 
yand s, ge and (jo, p and s. 

The letters aZf and aim are used in Hausa simply as the 
bearers of the vowel-sounds, and are frequently inter- 
changed; cf. //a œl and ae she; the presence of an alf 
does not necessarily imply that the syllable is long, or 
that the accent rests on that syllable. The letter d ain is 
not at all commonly used by the Hausas except in words 
which they have borrowed from Arabic. Many words 
when they stand at the end of a line or sentence, especially 
in poetry, have a final | aZf or (4 y which they would not 
otherwise take. 

Hausa Vowels.—The vowel sounds used by the Hausas 
are: " wasali bisa, pronounced like a in father, or 
in a closed syllable like a in fat;  — wasali asa, 
pronounced like i in ravine, or in a closed syllable like j 


in fit ; v guda kasa, pronounced like a in fate. The 


4 3 
vowel u or 0, rukuwa is written ^, thus ,9,, rogo, 
cassava , O in a closed syllable is written 2; the sound 


» e 
u as in flute is written ,7, or occasionally 4, thus lo sams, 
to find ; a short u ora u in a closed syllable is written $, 


thus muska ies musk, 

Diphthongs.—The diphthongs are ai vay pronounced 
like i in nice, thus c maita, witchcraft; au pos pro- 
nounced like ow in how, thus Gy bauta, slavery ; and (s — 


oi, pronounced like oi in loiter. Diphthongs in closed 
syllables are written with the first vowel of the diphthong 


only, e.g. Ce for Zatnya. The writing and the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthong oi, or of the diphthong aiin a closed 
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syllable are rare, and in transliterating Hausa we may 
perhaps write dakwas, hanya, &c. 

Accents.—As the emphasis laid on different syllables 
differs a good deal in different localities, very sparing use 
has been made of accents. They have only been employed 
where the emphasis to be placed upon a syllable is very 
pronounced or specially liable to be misplaced. 

Hamza.—The sign famza » which the Hausas have 
borrowed from the Arabs, and which denotes the cutting 
off of the stream of breath which can precede or follow a 
vowel, is more often omitted than inserted. 


The student is reminded that he must be prepared to 
find considerable variety in the systems of writing adopted 
by different Hausa mallams. In the specimens of Hausa 
writing contained in this grammar an attempt is made to 
represent the method adopted by the best educated and 
most representative Hausas. The divisions between words 
are also differently made by different writers; pronouns 
and prepositions are sometimes joined on to substantives or 
verbs and sometimes written as separate words. 


In the selected readings which follow no attempt has 
been made to correct the native writing so as to produce 
uniformity. 
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2. Texts 


Below are two ajami tracts together with the original Hausa transliteration in 
Roman script (with glossing added), and the English translation (with minor 
modifications to the Hausa orthography and punctuation in addition to the 


English translations and punctuation). 


Text 1: Ajami text from Robinson (1897, 5th edition 1942, pp. 158-160). 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE KING OF 
ZINDER. 


1 Grr C © G ^ O “~w s abc a 


-Gr i 1r dd ^ 3 9 o i Ore 


Ur?) Cs ha Oe 22 nd pe 


762 3.2 PEUT S$ G He 


XO £42 ZA 5 8 ojad 3 m moe wie 


- 6 3? "2 "m 2 or? er - 5 AAS 


a gro pe M" Mies jon 4 DN 


^ ows 4 e o^" 2 | IOS 
Pu -^ ^ 7 [P "9 3205 Ø 
"mx * on = al> ee sii 


= E T E e e "a "ma 
PE duct: ^ Luc. ES a E Po 
o e xs. wo mae E 0 


"ar - 3 j © rọ 


eee C$ 5. Mrs Ss i o3 
se Cute ut ol bute Gs 


p = 
s toss 27 m - - § IGS 
Ce Jags ur GS v0 " (E15 6 I 
ds Z 7^4 37 Ig LOS oz $a u^ 
cd OA 2X | pe ad Lus mol 


Ae f O PP (op 02^ 


CS 
ip [2332 e$ uS jp Ho oe QU 
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Transliteration into Roman script: 


Jagaban ayari ya gaida sarikin Zindar, ya gaishe shi, kuma ya gaishe shi 
guide.of caravan 3m.PF greet king.of Zinder 3m.PF greet 3m and 3m.PF greet 3m 
eaisuwa dubu dubu. Ya ce Allah shi dade ransa. 

greeting thousand thousand 3m.PF say God 3m.SJN prolong life.of.3m 

Bayan haka ya ce mu da wadanda ke tare da mu 

after this 3m.PF say 1pl and RELPRO(pl) FOC-IMPF together with 1pl 

tun da kwana goma sha fudu mu bar Kano. 

since day ten plus four Ipl.SJN leave Kano 

Yanzu muna so mu Zo garinka, mun rof&e ka ka bar 

now Ipl.IMPF wish.VN Ipl.SJN come town.of.2m l1pl.PF beg 2m 2m.SJN allow 
mu mu shiga kasuwan garinka mu yi ciniki 

Ipl lpl.SJN enter market.of town.of.2m 1pl.SJN do trading 

har shagulgulanmu su Kare. Baya nan za mu haji zuwa Makka. 

until business.of.1pl 3pl.SJN finish after this ALLAT Ipl pilgrimage to Mecca 
Mu yi abu duka da ka fada. 

lpl.SJN do thing all REL 2m.FOC-PF say 

Zamanmu nan naka ne, fitanmu nan naka ne. 

stay.VN.of.1pl here of.2m COP(m) leave.VN.of.1pl there of.2m COP(m) 
Jagaba ya ce, in ka ce ya kamata mu tashi, to, mu tashi. 

guide 3m.PF say if 2m.PF say 3m.PF be fitting 1pl.SIN leave well Ipl.SJN leave 
In ka ce mu yi shagulgulanmu har su Kare, to, mu yi, 

if 2m.PF say 1pl.SJN do business.of.1pl until 3pl.SJN finish well 1pl.SJN do 
sa'anan mu gode maka da yawa. Jagaba ya ce kuma 

then 1pl.SJN thank IOM.2m with plenty guide 3m.PF say also 

kada ka karbi abin da aka ce duka a gare mu. 

NEG 2m.SJN accept thing.DD(m) REL 4pl.FOC-PF say all at in relation to 1pl 
Mu dai fatake ne, mu ba masu fashe ba ne, 

1pl indeed traders COP(pl) 1pl NEG ones doing highway robbery NEG COP(pl) 
balle mu yi sata a cikin kasuwan garinka. Mun roKe ka kuma 


much less 1pl.SJN do stealing at in market.of town.of.2m lpl.PF beg 2m also 
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ka fada mutanenka kada su tashe mu tilas sai mun samu 

2m.SJN tell men.of.2m NEG 3pl.SJN disturb 1pl forcibly until 1pl.PF get 

guzuri sabada tafiyarmu. Na aiko maka da goro alfin 

provisions because of journey.of.l1pl 1sg.PF send IOM.2m with kolanut two 
thousand 

tare da takardan nan. Allah shi tsawonta ranka. Iyaka. Ya Kare. 


together with letter this God 3m.SJN prolong life.of.2m end 3m.PF finish 


Translation: 


The guide of the caravan salutes the king of Zinder, he salutes him again, he 
salutes him with thousands of salutations. He says, may God prolong his life. After 
this he says we and those who are with us left Kano fourteen days ago. Now we 
wish to come to your town, we beg of you that you allow us to enter the market- 
place of your town that we may trade until our business is finished. After this we 
will go forth as pilgrims to Mecca. We will do everything that you tell us. Our stay 
here is in your hands, our going forth hence is in your hands. The guide says, if 
you say it is necessary for us to arise, well, we will arise. If you say that we are to 
do the business that we have until it is finished, well, we will do it, and will then 
thank you much. The guide says again, do not believe everything that is said of us. 
We are indeed traders, we are not brigands, much less do we wish to steal in the 
market of your town. We beg of you again that you will say to your men that they 
are not to forcibly disturb us till we have obtained provision for the way in view of 
our journey. Together with this letter I send two thousand kola nuts. May God 


prolong your life. The end. It is finished. 
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Text 2: Ajami text from Rattray (1913, vol. 2, pp. 10-13). 


see es [eee ew 5/87 id 
riu fir nf 


ilf siii 9 
SSS (Es ex eme CoEBY TE 
v 
mf re pm whine 
ree ° i v *e9 nsi «ex 


EZA bf wol [we oe 
e^ 


rites infe dnd y 
rise dia temo avi 
op rorem n 
sp Im ipio mq Im 
rpm Rente fT 
Laco le arp 
Se eso mr (Kin "e 
né maiden ql * 
s ssi 
ier ty sia 
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Transliteration into Roman script: 


Wannan tatsuniyar zaki ce da damisa. 

this fable.of lion COP(f) and leopard 

Ga ta nan, ga ta nan, ta je, ta komo. 

PRESENT 3f there PRESENT 3f there 3f.SJN go 3f.SJN come back 

Zaki, da shi da damisa suka gamu wurin farauta. 

lion and 3m and leopard 3pl.FOC-PF meet place.of hunting 

Zaki ya kashe nama, ya aje, 

lion 3m.FOC-PF kill meat 3m.FOC-PF put aside 

ya tafi shina bidan wani. 

3m.FOC-PF go 3m.IMPF look for.VN.of SID(m) 

Sai damisa ya tafo, ya ishe nama, babu kowa. 

then leopard 3m.FOC-PF come 3m.FOC-PF find meat NEG EXIST everyone 
Shi kuwa ya ji yunwa, sai ya tsuguna, shina ci. 

3m and 3m.PF feel hunger then 3m.FOC-PF squat down 3m.IMPF eat. VN 
Sai zaki ya tarda shi, shina ci. Sai zaki ya kama shi. 

then lion 3m.FOC-PF find 3m 3m.IMPF eat.VN then lion 3m.FOC-PF seize 3m 
Da kokuwa, suna kokuwa sai kura ta zo. 

EXIST wrestling 3pl.IMPF wrestling then hyena 3f.FOC-PF come 

Tana wucewa da hamzari, ba ta ce masu komi ba. 

3f.IMPF pass by.VN with speed NEG 3f.PF say IOM.3pl everything NEG 
Ashe fakara tana bisa itace, tana ganin kura, sai ta ce: 

but bush-fowl 3f.IMPF on tree 3f.IMPF see.VN.of hyena then 3f.FOC-PF say 
“Ke kura kina gani manya suna fada, kina wucewa, 

2f hyena 2f.IMPF see.VN great ones 3pl.IMPF quarrelling 2f.IMPF pass by.VN 
ba ki raba su.” Sai ta Kyale, tana tafiya tata. 

NEG 2f.IMPF separate 3pl then 3f.FOC-PF ignore 3f.IMPF go.VN of.3f 

Sai zaki ya daka mata tsawa ya ce: 

then lion 3m.FOC-PF beat IOM.3f shouting 3m.FOC-PF say 

“Ke kura, komo!” Sai ta komo ta ce: 

2f hyena come back.IMPER then 3f.FOC-PF come back 3f.FOC-PF say 
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“Zaki, bari, damisa, bari, fadanku na manya, 

lion stop.IMPER leopard stop.IMPER quarrelling.of.2pl of great ones 

wa shike shiga, sai wawa, sai mahaukaci?" Sai zaki ya ji dadi, 

who 3m.FOC-IMPF enter.VN only fool only madman then lion 3m.FOC-PF feel 
pleasure 

sai ya kwashi rawa, ya tafi da nisa. 

then 3m.FOC-PF take dancing 3m.FOC-PF go with distance 

Damisa shi kuma ya ji dadi, ya kwashi rawa, 

leopard 3m too 3m.FOC-PF feel pleasure 3m.FOC-PF take dancing 

ya tafi da nisa. 

3m.FOC-PF go with distance 

Ba su komo maza ba. Sai kura ta gudu. 

NEG 3pl.PF come back quickly NEG then hyena 3f.FOC-PF run off 

Shi ke nan. Kungurus kan kusu. 

that is that it’s finished head.of rat 


Translation: 


This story is about a lion and a leopard. Here it [the story] is, here it is, let it go, let 
it come. A lion and a leopard met out hunting. The lion killed some game, put it 
away and went off to look for some more. And the leopard came and found the 
meat, with no one near it. Now he felt hungry, so he squatted down and was eating 
it. Then the lion came across him as he was eating. Then the lion seized him. They 
were struggling and wrestling when a hyena came up. She [the hyena] was 
scuttling past and did not say anything to them. But a bush-fowl was up above on a 
tree, and she saw the hyena and said: “You hyena, you see the great ones 
quarrelling, and you pass by and do not separate them.” But she [the hyena] paid 
no attention and was going off her own way. Then the lion roared out at her and 
said: “You hyena, come back!" So she returned and said: “Lion, leave off, leopard, 
leave off, your fighting is the quarrelling of the mighty ones, who is going to mix 


himself up in it except a fool, except a madman?” Then the lion was happy and 
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danced and went far away. The leopard too was pleased and danced and went far 
away. They did not return soon. Then the hyena ran off. That’s all. Off with the 


rat’s head [phrase used to conclude a tale]. 


Text 3: Modern Newspaper Article. An Haramta Auren Yara a Abuja 
‘Marrying Children is Forbidden in Abuja’ (Hausa Newspaper Reader, Jaggar 
1996: 59, 155). 


A halin yanzu ya zama laifi ga duk wani uba ko mai riko 

in situation.of now 3m.PF become crime for all SID(m) father or guardian 

da ya fitar da diyarsa daga makaranta domin yi mata aure 

COMP 3m.SJN take out daughter.of.3m from school in order to do IOM.3f 
marriage 

a Karamar Hukumar Gwagwalada da ke Birnin Abuja. 

in small.of authority.of Gwagwalada REL FOC-IMPF city.of Abuja 

A wata sanarwa da mujallar Karamar Hukumar ta bayar, 

in SID(f) announcement REL newsletter.of small.of authority.DD(f) 3f.FOC-PF give 

ta bayyana cewa babban laifi ne kuma 

3f.PF explain COMP major.of crime COP(m) also 

wani ya yi ma daliba mace ciki a Karamar Hukumar. 

SID(m) 3m.SJN do IOM student female pregnancy in small.of authority.DD(f) 

Dokokin da aka wallafa cikin mujallar sun nuna cewa, 

laws.DD(pl) REL 4pl.FOC-PF publish in newsletter.DD(f) 3pl.PF indicate COMP 

idan wanda ya aikata laifin hakan shi ma dalibi ne, 

if RELPRO(m) 3m.FOC-PF commit crime.of thus.DD(m) 3m also student COP(m) 

to za a kore shi har na tsawon lokacin da dalibar 

well FUT 4pl expel 3m up to of length.of time.DD(m) REL student.DD(f) 

da aka yi wa cikin za ta yi ba ta makarantar. 

REL 4pl.FOC-PF do IOM pregnancy.DD(m) FUT 3f do NEG 3f.IMPF school.DD(f) 

Amma idan ba dalibi ne ba, to za a hukunta shi daidai yadda 


but if NEG student COP(m) NEG well FUT 4pl sentence 3m exactly how 
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dokokin Kasa suka tanada, kuma zai biya gwamnati 

laws.of country 3pl.FOC-PF provide and FUT.3m pay government 

kudin da aka kashe ma dalibar na makaranta, 

money.DD(m) REL 4pl.FOC-PF spend IOM student.DD(f) of school 

har ya zuwa lokacin da ta yi cikin. 

up to equivalent of to time.DD(m) REL 3f.FOC-PF do pregnancy.DD(m) 
Dokar ta ci gaba da cewa, 

law.DD(f) 3f.PF continue with say. VN 

duk yaron ko yarinyar da ta kai shekara shidda, 

every boy.DD(m) or girl.DD(f) REL 3f.FOC-PF reach year six 

to a tabbatar an sanya su makarantar firamare 

well 4pl.SJN guarantee 4pl.PF place 3pl school.of primary 

da ke kusa da iyayen ko masu ri&on nasu. 

REL FOC-IMPF close to parents.DD(pl) or guardians.DD(pl) of.3pl 

Haka duk yaron da ya shiga makaranta ta sama da firamare, 

so every boy.DD(m) REL 3m.FOC-PF enter school of higher than primary 
to zai ci gaba da karatunsa, kuma iyayen nasa 

OK FUT.3m continue with studying.of.3m and parents.DD(pl) of.3m 

su tabbatar yana zuwa makarantar ba tare da fashi ba. 

3pl.SJN ensure 3m.IMPF go.VN school.DD(f) NEG with postponement NEG 
Sai dai dokar ta ba da sharadin cewa, idan an canza 

but law.DD(f) 3f.PF give condition.DD(m) COMP if 4pl.PF change 

wa iyayen ko masu ri&on yaran wurin aiki zuwa wani gari, 

IOM parents.DD(pl) or guardians.of children.DD(pl) place.of work to SID(m) town 
to a wannan hali ana iya cire yaron daga makaranta. 

well in this circumstance 4pl.IMPF can take out child.DD(m) from school 
Kuma duk wanda ya Ki amfani da wadannan dokokin, 

and every RELPRO(m) 3m.FOC-PF refuse use with these laws.DD(pl) 

za a ci shi tarar naira 100, ko kuma a daure shi cikin kurkuku 


FUT 4pl eat 3m fine.of naira 100, or else 4pl.SJN jail 3m in prison 
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har tsawon lokacin da bai wuce wata uku ba, ko kuma duka biyun. 
up to length.of time.DD(m) REL NEG.3m.PF pass month three NEG or else all 
two.DD(pl) 


Translation: 


It has now become a crime for any father or guardian to take his daughter out of 
school to get her married in Gwagwalada Local Authority in Abuja City. In an 
announcement that the Local Authority newsletter made, it explained that it was 
also a major crime for anyone to impregnate a female student in the Local 
Authority. 

The laws that were published in the newsletter indicate that if the person who 
commits a crime of this kind is also a student, well then he will be expelled for the 
length of time the pregnant student will spend out of school. But if he is not a 
student, he will be sentenced in accordance with the provisions of the country’s 
laws, and he will pay the government the money spent on the student’s schooling 
right up to the time she got pregnant. 

The law added that any boy or girl who had reached six years should be 
guaranteed a place in a primary school close to their parents or guardians. So too 
any boy who has entered a school higher than primary will carry on with his 
studies, and his parents should ensure that he goes to school regularly. 

But the law adds the condition that if the job location of the children’s parents or 
guardians is changed to another town, in these circumstances the child can be taken 
out of the school. Also, whoever refuses to abide by these rules will be fined 100 


naira or jailed for a maximum of three months, or both. 


Text 4: Modern Poem. Maraba da Soja ‘Welcome to the Soldiers’ (from 
Wakokin Sa'adu Zungur [The Poems of Sa’adu Zungur] by Sa'adu Zungur, 
1955, cited in Furniss 1996: 224). 


Babu amfani ga ’yanci, 


NEG EXIST use for freedom 
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In akwai halin talauci, 

if EXIST condition.of poverty 

Babu yin zarafin aminci, 

NEG EXIST do.VN.of opportunity.of trust 
In da masu Kwafa a zuci, 

if EXIST ones with envy in heart 
Babu kyawun shugabanci, 

NEG EXIST goodness.of leadership 
Sai idan da akwai adalci, 

only if EXIST EXIST honesty 

Babu amfanin zumunci, 

NEG EXIST use.of fellowship 

Sai fa in da akwai karimci, 

only indeed if EXIST EXIST generosity 
Kuma babu yawan butulci, 

and NEG EXIST plenty.of ingratitute 
Babu Keta, ba sakarci, 

NEG EXIST malice NEG EXIST folly 
Babu Ketawar mutuncl, 

NEG EXIST tear.VN.of decency 
Babu mai yunwar abinci, 

NEG EXIST one with hunger.of food 
San nan ’yanci yake tsayawa. 


then freedom 3m.FOC-IMPF stop.VN 


Translation: 

Useless is freedom, 

Where there is poverty, 

Hopeless to look for trust, 

Where there are those who hide envy in their hearts, 


Worthless is the leadership, 
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Where there is no honesty, 

Useless are close human ties, 

Unless there is noble generosity, 
Never while ingratitude abounds, 
Never while there is malice or folly, 
Never while men are scorned, 
Never while they are hungry, 


Never, till these are ended, can freedom endure. 
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Abdoulaye, Mahamane L., 258, 
264, 433 

Ablaut, 300 

Abraham, R. C., 3, 4 

Abstract nouns, 34-35, 92-103, 
189, 350-51, 471-79, 550-52, 
572-73, 648 

Abstract nouns of sensory quality 
(ANSQs), 103-6, 146, 229, 237, 
432 

Abubakar, Abdulhamid, 3 

Abu-Manga, Al-Amin, 3 

Acronymns, 52 

Actor-subject, 226, 239, 241, 253, 
265-66, 425, 427, 430 

Ader (Hausa), 258, 441-42 

Adjectives, 342-57; agential, 146- 
47; as heads, 348-49; attributive, 
343-47; comparison, 357-58; 
compound, 142-43; derived, 
131-47; diminutive ideophonic, 
133-34; ethnonymic, 147; 
feminine forms, 58-61; fully- 
reduplicated "X-like, X-ish", 
143-46; ideophones as, 347, 
695-96; intensive sensory, 141- 
42; negative-defective, 134-35; 
non-specific 'such-and-such', 
355-56; noun + PP, 356; past 
participial, 131-33; phrasal, 349; 
plurals, 61-82; predicate, 348; 
simple, 48, 62, 343, 349. See 
also dan, MAI. 

Adverbs, 643-67; as cognate 
complements, 589-90; as NPs 
(gender), 56-57, 667; 


compound, 647; degree, 645; 
deictic (space or time), 645-47; 
denominal, 649; downscalers, 
664-65; focus, 665-66; fully- 
reduplicated (intensification and 
detensification), 656-57; 
ideophones as, 693-95; 
intensifiers, 663-66; locative, 
644, 659-60; manner, 645; 
modality, 645; negation of, 677; 
NPs as, 657-59; phrasal, 647-49; 
position, 661-63; 
postmodifying, 660-61; simple, 
644-47; syntactic functions, 
659-67; temporal, 644-45; 
universal, 380-81; upscalers, 
663-64. See also Statives. 

Affected-subject, 239, 260-67, 
425-27, 439, 653. See also 
Grade 7. 

Afroasiatic, 2, 48, 107, 156, 333, 
411 

Afterthought, 399-400, 537 

Agential nouns, 107-11, 123, 352, 
357; as adjectives, 146-47; 
plurals, 69 

Agreement. See Concord. 

Ahmad, Mustapha, 4, 142 

Ahmad, Sa'idu Baura, 3 

Ahmed, Umaru, 3 

ajàmi (Arabic) script, 698-710 

Aktionsart, 154 

Aliyu, Yahaya, 4 

Allative (TAM), 197-200 

Alphabet, 698-99 

Amfani, Ahmed H., 3 

Anaphora, 316, 330, 356, 360, 
600, 602-4, 646. See also din, 
Ellipsis, Reflexives. 

Animacy, 235, 421; and syntactic 


coding, 313, 359, 499, 540-41, 
602. See also Actor-subject. 
Apocopation, 12, 22, 121, 184, 
198, 222, 232, 244, 409 
Applicative verbs, 227-29, 256, 
270, 272-74, 422, 445, 481 
Apposition, 362, 366, 385, 393, 
396-400, 424, 460, 537-38 
Arabic: loanwords, 5n, 7, 20, 22, 
26, 36, 41, 45, 46, 71-72, 80, 
99, 337, 358, 365, 490; script, 
698-710 
Aspectual verbs, 286, 289, 419, 
546-52, 596, 656 
Assimilation, 7, 9, 26, 28, 65, 68, 
70, 74, T6, 77, 92, 111, 128, 
138, 141, 184, 239, 240, 250, 
270, 280. 281, 283, 326, 337, 
353, 409, 412, 480, 527, 528. 
See also Gemination. 
Augmentative adjectives, 22, 135- 
41 
Awde, Nicholas, 3, 4 


Bagari, Dauda M., 3 
Baldi, Sergio, 4 

Barau, Malam, 3 
Bargery, G. P., 3, 4, 244 
Bature, Abdullahi, 4, 264 
Bauchi (Hausa), 2, 480n 
Bellama, David, 3 

Bello, Ahmadu, 3 
Benin, 1 

Botne, Robert D., 4 
Burkina Faso, 1 


Cameroon, 1 

Caron, Bernard, 3, 258, 442 
Cataphora, 320, 329, 387 
Causative constructions, 552-59. 
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See also Grade 5. 

Chadic, 2, 48, 107, 156, 161, 191, 
212,223, 269. 279, 312, 335n, 
480n 

Change-of-state verbs, 237, 239, 
247 

Citation form (verbs), 218-19 

Clause: elements, 415-20; non- 
verbal, 457-73. See also 
Complement, Coordinate, 
Relative, Subordinate clauses. 

Cleft constructions. See Focus. 

Clipped forms, 220, 231, 232, 233, 
291; 238; 246) 251.252. 201, 
212. 297 329° 336, 352.365; 
446, 608, 625, 637, 649, 650, 
676 

Cognate complements, 588-91 

Collective nouns, 32-33 

Commands, 184-87, 436, 449; 
indirect, 587-88; negative, 185. 
See also Verbs. 

Comparison, 110, 357-58, 363, 
368-69, 424, 473-80, 544, 624, 
641-42, 674 

Complement/complementation, 
157, 172, 180, 187, 188-90, 
196, 199, 239, 240, 241, 255- 
56, 261, 265, 287, 289, 313-14, 
339, 374, 381, 392, 405, 407, 
409, 417-20, 423, 424, 427, 
428, 429, 454, 457-59, 466, 
470, 471, 473, 501, 508, 522, 
545-91, 652, 656, 664, 668, 
670-71, 672, 673, 675, 676, 
677. See also Small clause. 

Complementizers, 190, 370, 566, 
567-71, 583, 584, 622, 636 

Complement-taking expressions 
(CTEs), 160, 240, 267, 454, 
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478, 503, 570-80 

Compounds: adjectives, 142-43, 
146, 347; adverbs, 644, 647; 
gender and number, 51, 124-26, 
316; 337) nouns, 21, 595,94, 
105, 110, 117-27, 206, 211, 
341, 345. 354, 360, 650, 655; 
personal names, 38-39; place 
names, 44-45; universal 
determiners and pronouns, 370, 
617; verb, 271 

Concessive clauses, 159, 621-22 

Concord: adjectives, 343-44, 348; 
copula, 457-59, 494, 508; 
demonstratives, 324; 
determiners, 90, 312, 319; 
diminutive, 349; genitive forms, 
332, 335, 363, 398; MAI 
constructions, 351, 357; 
personal pronouns, 402-4; wh- 
elements, 513-17. See also 
Feminines, Plurals, Subject- 
agreement pronouns. 

Concrete nouns, 34-35, 87, 100, 
143, 180, 304, 306, 352 

Conditional clauses, 608-21; 
concessive, 613-15; 
counterfactual-hypothetical, 
611-13; generic conditional- 
concessive, 615-21; open, 158, 
608-11 

Conjoins. See Coordination. 

Conjunctions, 163, 192, 359, 362, 
391-93, 594-600, 627, 628, 
629, 681, 683, 694 

Conjuncts, 397, 400, 469, 594, 
600, 622, 662, 678-79 

Consonants, 5-9; abutting, 7, 24, 
27, 28-29; clusters, 24; codas, 
11, 24, 27, 28; coronals, 8, 9, 
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11,725. 20221: 00 1b, 76:515 
82, 98, 104, 108, 114, 128, 131, 
137, 138; glottalized, 5-7, 23; 
obstruents, 9, 22, 24, 26-27, 
689: sonorants, 24, 27, 689; 
word-final, 22-23, 340, 689 
Contraction, 68, 165, 179, 194, 
257, 294, 361, 629, 640 
Coordination/coordinate: adjectives, 
346, 355-56; adverbs, 647, 648, 
649, 656, 658, 659, 665, 678; 
asymmetric, 393; asyndetic, 590, 
598; clauses, 231, 526, 531, 
550, 564, 592-604, 683, 697; 
ellipsis and substitution in, 329, 
333, 601-3; noun phrases, 333, 
346-47, 362, 384, 391-96, 514, 
515, 683; numerals, 359; 
syndetic, 391-96; TAMs in 
clauses, 157, 166, 171, 183, 
186, 191, 193, 197, 199, 204, 
207 
Copula, 15, 317, 348, 404, 457-63, 
575, 580, 618; and wh-elements, 
514, 515, 516, 517; in yes-no 
questions, 524; optionality, 361, 
375, 384, 388, 461; position, 
350, 456, 695. See also Focus. 
Copular verbs, 237, 239, 418, 428 
Copying (segmental): in derived 
nouns and adjectives, 98, 99, 
131, 134, 137, 138, 141; in 
plurals, 64-65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 
71, 73, 74; in verbs, 229-30, 
237. See also Reduplication. 
Correlatives, 163, 189, 315, 321, 
330, 391, 394-95, 526, 587, 
598-99, 611, 613, 622, 624, 
629, 634-35, 641-42 
Count nouns, 31-32, 34, 40, 87, 


INDEX 


306, 331, 342, 359, 363, 366, 
367, 370, 376, 378, 519; non- 
count nouns, 33-34 

Cowan, J Ronayne, 4 


Dative verbs, 418, 429-30, 482 

Daura (Hausa), 1, 2 

Daura, Bello, 3 

Days of the week, 46; gender of, 55 

Definite determiner (DD), 13, 125, 
310. 312, 315; 3 16-21,, 328, 
331, 334, 335, 338, 378, 393- 
94, 399, 468, 527, 528, 629, 
667 

Deixis/deictic: adverbs, 645-47; 
determiners/demonstratives, 312, 
317, 324, 326, 516; function 
words, 409, 457, 468; pro-form, 
603-4; tense-aspect, 154, 156, 
ll verbs. 213. 242. 245,252, 
258, 407, 640 

Demonstratives, 310, 316, 318, 
323-31, 334, 399, 579, 657; as 
pronouns, 323-24, 329 

Detensification: of adjectives 
(*X-ish"), 144-46; of adverbs, 
657; of ANSQs (“X-ish”), 105-6, 
146 

Determiners, 310-41. See also 
Definite Determiner, 
Demonstratives, Genitive 
Constructions, Independent 
Pronouns, Specific Indefinite 
Determiner, Universals, Wh- 
words. 

Deverbal nouns (DVNs), 85, 285, 
294, 298, 300, 301, 303-9, 588- 
89, 590 

Dialects, 2-3. See also Western 
Hausa. 
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Diminutives. See Adjectives, dan. 

Diphthongs, 9-12, 49, 66, 276, 
689, 691; nasal, 11 

Direct object, 213, 218, 245, 255, 
417, 420-23, 483, 500, 502, 
534, 540, 542, 556, 558, 560, 
574, 581, 590-91, 601-2. See 
also Pronouns. 

Direct speech, 582-88 

Disjuncts, 662, 678-79 

Dissimilation, 72, 76, 409 

Distributives, 361-62, 378-79, 383, 
514, 515, 519, 657, 658-59. See 
also Quantifiers. 

Ditransitive verbs, 417, 418, 420, 
421-23 

Dynamic (activity) nouns, 30-31, 
35, 87, 144, 168, 171-72, 173- 
74, 353, 430-32, 434, 482, 550- 
52, 558, 560; non-dynamic 
nouns, 31, 32, 35, 87 

dan (‘son.of’, etc.): adverbial 
downscaler, 665; diminutive 
premodifier, 134, 145, 345, 
349, 368, 369; ethnonymn, 
profession, etc., 115-16, 118-19; 
in names, 38-39, 44; quantifier, 
152.-417 

din (possessive), 340-41 

din (anaphoric 'the one in 
question’), 321-23, 334, 399- 
400, 527 


Eastern Hausa, 496n, 522n 

Efferential (grade 5) verbs, 248-56, 
268, 424, 433, 435, 486 

Ellipsis, 329, 333, 346, 348-49, 
421, 452, 459, 466, 470n, 569, 
601-3, 629, 639, 654. See also 
Subject-agreement pronouns. 
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English: loans from, 7, 13-14, 20, 
22,24, 26, 27; 41, 45, 46; 50; 
Ti; 15,82, 82-04, 93, 125,124, 
337, 341 

Epenthetic. See Vowels. 

Epicene nouns, 53, 61 

Epithets. See Names. 

Equational sentences, 348, 361, 
404, 457-64, 472-73, 522, 532, 
613, 618, 695; focus in, 505-7. 
See also Negation. 

Equatorial Africa, 1 

Equivalence, 477 

Ethnonyms, 113-16; as adjectives, 
147; plurals, 44, 82-83, 342 

Exclamations, 22, 462, 469, 486- 
92, 518, 539; derivative, 491- 
92; of contempt/dismissiveness, 
488 

Existential sentences, 177, 405, 
409, 464-68, 532, 605, 606. See 
also Negation. 

Experiencer, 230, 237, 265-66, 
427, 431 

Expletive pronouns, 188-89, 240, 
462, 510, 571-74, 576-77, 580- 
82 

Extraposition, 580-82 


Factive verbs. See Verbs. 
Feminines, 57-61, 92, 98, 99, 106, 
108, 111, 114-15, 125, 131, 

133, 134. 136, 131, 138; TAL, 
297, 301, 309, 325, 344, 391, 
516, 649; derivational, 57-58; 
inflectional, 58-61. See also 
Gender. 

Focus, 493-512; adverbs, 511-12, 
665-66; clefts, 459, 462, 494- 
95, 500, 511, 514, 665-66; 


fronting, 494-96; in non-verbal 
constructions, 505-7; in situ, 
496-98; negation and, 498-99; 
pseudo-clefts, 459, 507-8, 580; 
sentence-level, 508-11; syntactic 
function, 499-505; with copula, 
462, 493-95, 497, 498, 499, 
500, 501, 502, 505, 506, 507, 
508-10, 511, 638, 662, 665; 
with particles (‘only’, ‘just’, 
‘even’, ‘at least’, etc.), 511-12. 
See also Focus TAMs. 

Focus imperfective-1 (TAM), 173- 
75, 463, 471, 540, 634 

Focus imperfective-2 (TAM), 175- 
78, 462, 469, 470, 532, 628, 
638 

Focus perfective (TAM), 161-64, 
531, 595-96, 608-9, 612, 624, 
630, 631, 632, 633, 634 

Fulani, 1 

Furniss, Graham, 4, 698 

Future (TAM), 155, 193-97, 203, 
204, 504, 563, 564-65, 572, 
582, 596, 609, 610, 627, 629 


Galadanci, M. K. M., 4 

Games (terms for). See Nouns. 

Geminates/gemination, 8, 26, 27, 
28. 05,05, 73, 145-75, 19. ST, 
99. 128; 131, 252, 251, 292, 
380, 441, 651, 656. See also 
Assimilation. 

Gender, 42, 43, 46, 48-61, 286, 
501, 667. See also Compounds, 
Feminines. 

Generic (‘wh...ever’) conditionals, 
615-21 

Generic reference, 313-14, 341-42, 
374, 377, 383-84, 527-28, 530, 


586, 610-11, 641-42 

Genitive constructions, 332-41. See 
also Possessive constructions, 
Verbal nouns. 

Genitive linker, 105, 109, 117, 
125, 141, 142, 286, 290, 295, 
297-98, 323, 324, 332-41, 344, 
363-65, 381, 389, 410-13, 517, 
519-20, 562, 563, 581, 607, 
668, 674 

Genitive prepositions. See 
Prepositions. 

Geographical locations: gender of, 
53-55 

Ghana, 1 

Givon, Talmy, 545 

Glides, 5, 8, 9, 28, 58, 59, 60, 66, 
70, 98, 108, 131, 239, 249, 257, 
261, 297, 490 

Glottalized consonants. See 
Consonants. 

Gobir (Hausa), 1, 2 

Gouffé, Claude, 191, 251, 293, 299 

Grade 0, 219-22, 244, 249, 257, 
261, 267-68; imperative, 222; 
verbal nouns, 294-96 

Grade 1 (basic), 224-27, 235, 237, 
246-47; applicative, 227-29, 
242, 256, 269-74; imperative, 
226; verbal nouns, 292-94 

Grade 2 (basic), 230-35, 252, 270, 
272; imperative, 234; partitive, 
235, 242; verbal nouns, 297- 
301 

Grade 3, 236-41, 272, 282; 
imperative, 238, 239; verbal 
nouns, 296-97 

Grade 3a, 238 

Grade 3b, 238-39 

Grade 4, 242-48; imperative, 244; 
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semantically degraded, 248; 
separative-deprivative, 245-46; 
totality-conclusive, 245; 
unaccusative, 246-47: verbal 
nouns, 292-94 

Grade 5 (efferential), 248-56, 424; 
imperative, 250; -she B-forms, 
252; short forms, 250-51; verbal 
nouns, 292-94; with indirect 
objects, 255-56 

Grade 6 (ventive-centripetal), 256- 
60; imperative, 258; verbal 
nouns, 292-94 

Grade 7 (affected-subject), 260-67; 
actor/experiencer subject, 265- 
67; imperative, 262; patient 
subject (passive), 262-65; verbal 
nouns, 292-94 

Greenberg, Joseph H., 2, 11 

Greetings, 490-91 

Grundaspekt, 165, 191 


Habitual and negative habitual 
(TAM), 181-83 

HAVE constructions, 151, 172, 176, 
469, 470-71, 580-82; negative, 
178, 179, 180-81, 469, 471, 
580-82. See also Imperfective 
(TAM). 

Herms, Irmtraud, 3 

Hodge, Carleton T., 4 

Hunter, Linda, 4 

Hypocoristics. See Names. 


Identificational sentences, 348, 404, 
457-64, 575; focus in, 505-7. 
See also Equational sentences. 

Ideophones, 689-97; function, 692- 
97; ideophonic sound/movement 
nouns, 106-7; in compounds, 
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120; structure and phonology, 7, 
20, 21, 22, 689-92. See also 
Adjectives, Adverbs. 

Igbo, 2 

Imperative, 186, 435-51; in 
compound nouns, 122; L tone, 
446; LH tone, 437-46; of ‘come’ 
and ‘go’, 451; of monosyllabic 
verbs, 446-51. See also 
individually numbered Grades. 

Imperfective (TAM), 167-72, 469- 
73, 531, 537-38, 573, 576, 580- 
81, 595, 597, 609, 626-28, 652, 
659 

Impersonal subject pronoun, 207- 
11; oblique impersonal 
construction, 210-11 

Implicative verbs, 545-61 

Inalienable possession, 335n, 383, 
460-61 

Indirect object, 480-86; grade 
switching, 269-75; heavy NP, 
485-86; with applicatives, 228- 
29; with grade 5 verbs, 255-56; 
with imperatives, 444-46. See 
also Dative verbs, Pre-indirect 
object D-suffix -ar. 

Indirect speech, 582-88; 
commands, 587-88; questions, 
584-87; statements, 583-84 

Infinitives, 285, 288-89, 545. See 
also Implicative verbs, Non- 
Implicative verbs, Imperfective 
(TAM). 

INFL. See Person-aspect-complex. 

Instrumental nouns, 81, 111 

Intensification: of adjectives, 141- 
42; of adverbs, 656. See also 
Pluractional verbs. 

Interjections, 491 
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Intonation, 16-19; interrogatives, 
18-19, 513, 525; statements, 16- 
18, 494n, 497, 537; with 
ideophones, 690 

Intransitive copy pronoun (ICP), 
198, 407, 451 

Intransitive verbs, 213, 226-27, 
239-40, 246-47, 258, 262-67, 
417, 418, 425-28, 571-72, 582, 
589-90. See also Verb grades. 

Islam, 698 


Jaggar, Philip J., 4, 261, 262, 314 
Jungraithmayr, Herrmann, 4 


Kano (Hausa), 1, 2, 3, 5, 27, 52, 
198, 471, 484 

Kanuri, 41 

Katsina (Hausa), 1, 2, 52 

Key raising. See Intonation. 

Kirk-Greene, A. H. M., 4 

Klingenheben’s law, 24, 26-27, 67 

Kraft, Charles H., 4 

Kraft, Marguerite G., 4 


Labialization, 7-8, 201 

Languages. See Names. 

Lawal, Ahmed Tijani, 3 

Leben, William R., 4, 16, 57 

Linguistic works, 3-4 

Linker. See Genitive linker. 

Loanwords. See Arabic, English. 

Locative constructions, 172, 174, 
176-77, 198-99, 227-28, 265, 
417, 419, 469, 472, 496. See 
also Adverbs, Imperfective 
(TAM), Non-verbal 
clauses/sentences. 

Locative nouns, 44, 80, 81, 111-12 

Low tone raising (LTR), 21, 59n, 129 


MAI (connective), 38, 39, 319, 
350-55, 363, 367, 368, 460, 
654; MARAS (negative), 110, 
123, 352-53 

Malka, Jean-Guy, 3 

Manipulative verbs, 552-61, 565, 
566-67, 588 

Maradi (Hausa), 2, 258, 264 

Matsushita, Shuji, 3 

McIntyre, J. A., 3 

Metathesis, 28-29, 72 

Meyer-Bahlburg, Hilke, 3 

Mijinguini, Abdou, 3 

Mischlich, Adam, 3, 699 

Miya, 159, 370, 497, 505, 545, 
589, 616 

Modal particles, 679-89; multiple 


occurrence, 685-86; position of, 


152, 182, 194, 198, 417, 484, 
526, 527, 598, 600, 603, 613, 
620, 666, 686-89. See also 
Topicalization. 
Mohlig, W. J. G., 4 
Monophthongs, 11, 20, 23 
Monosyllabic words, 13, 20, 82 
Monoverbs (monosyllabic verbs). 
See Grade 0. 
Months, 46; gender of, 55 


Morphophonemics, 10, 24-25, 48, 


175, 220, 221, 238, 239, 296, 
297, 406, 409, 412, 441, 469, 
484, 649 
Muhammad, Liman, 3 
Mutuality. See Nouns. 


Names: books, newspapers, 47; 


epithets, 39, 101; everyday, 37- 


40; geographical, 21, 42-46; 
hypocoristics, 40-41; Islamic, 


36-37; languages, 95; personal, 
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17, 21, 36-41, 319, 322, 341, 
397; plurals of, 83, 116; 
temporal, 46-47. See also 
Gender. 

Narrative, 158, 162-64, 169, 463, 
469, 511, 594-96, 629, 694, 
697 

Negation: and complementation, 
454-55, 557-58, 566, 576-77, 
581, 584, 585; in conjoined 
sentences, 594, 599, 600; of 
entire sentences, 456, 510; of 
equational sentences, 459-60, 
462, 506-7: of existential 
sentences, 315, 374-75, 395, 
405, 466-68, 530, 648; of HAVE 
sentences, 178-81, 315, 469, 
471; of verbal clauses, 152-54, 
451-56, 636; with kó-wA 
expressions (‘no(one), nothing, 
etc.’), 371, 374-75. See also 
Adverbs, Focus, Negative TAMs. 

Negative allative (TAM), 197-200 

Negative future (TAM), 193-95, 
202 

Negative habitual (TAM), 181-82 

Negative imperfective (TAM), 178- 
81, 182, 263, 427, 471 

Negative perfective (TAM), 165-67, 
191, 626 

Negative potential (TAM), 200-2 

Negative subjunctive (TAM), 183- 
90, 566, 641 

Neutral (TAM), 171, 183, 189, 191- 
93, 197, 199-200, 204, 207, 
211, 593, 601, 609, 611, 613 

Newman, Paul, 2, 3, 4, 11, 14, 28, 
35, 57, 61, 108, 127, 156; 161, 
169, 191, 210, 212-13, 218, 
231, 252, 270, 281, 288, 297, 
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299, 316, 323, 406, 408, 437n, 
447, 588, 674, 691 

Newman, Roxana Ma, 2, 3, 4, 135, 
173, 649 

Niger, 1, 2, 699 

Niger-Congo, 50 

Nigeria, 1, 2, 698 

Non-implicative verbs, 561-70; 
complement-taking, 569-70; of 
emotion, intention, attempt and 
command, 561-67; mental, 567- 
69 

Non-specific pronouns (‘so-and- 
so’), 390-91 

Non-verbal clauses/sentences, 457- 
73, 605. See also Equational 
Sentences, Existential Sentences, 
Focus, Imperfective (TAM), 
Presentational Sentences. 

‘No one, nothing, etc.’. See 
Negation. 

Nouns: classification, 30-47; 
common, 30-35; concrete vs. 
abstract, 34-35; derived, 91-131; 
deverbal, 303-9; games, 15, 
102-3; gender of, 48-61; 
mutuality, 98-99; number 
(plurals), 61-90; politico- 
religious systems, 99-100; 
proper, 35-41; related 
characteristics, 100-2; simple, 
48-90; sound/movement, 106-7. 
See also Abstract nouns of 
sensory quality (ANSQs), 
Agential nouns, Collective 
nouns, Compounds, Dynamic 
and Non-dynamic nouns, 
Epicene nouns, Ethnonymns, 
Instrumental nouns, Locative 
nouns, Reduplication. 
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Noun phrases: basic syntax of, 310- 
I2 

Null-subject, 148, 548, 572 

Numerals, 358-67; cardinal, 358- 
63; dates and clock-times, 365- 
66; fractions, 365; gender of, 
56; ordinal, 363-65; percentages 
and decimals, 366-67 


Object. See Direct object, Indirect 
object. 

Oblique impersonal construction. 
See Impersonal subject pronoun. 

Olderogge, D. A., 3 

Orthography, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
25n, 117, 152, 153-54, 295m, 
324, 332, 408, 441, 514, 537, 
616, 698-99. See also àjàmi 
(Arabic) script. 


Palatal(ized) consonants, 5, 7-8 

Palatalization, 8, 25-26, 66, 71, 78, 
84, 98, 104, 108, 114, 131, 138, 
200-1, 231, 252, 491, 651; 
depalatalization, 68, 80, 81, 137, 
232, 488 

Parataxis, 550, 595-96, 626-27 

Parsons, F. W., 3, 4, 11, 61, 103, 
106, 212-15, 217, 238, 252, 
262, 297n, 452, 680 

Partitive constructions, 316, 337, 
338, 339, 340, 365, 368, 369, 
371, 373, 379-80, 516, 517. See 
also Genitive constructions, 
Grade 2. 

Passive, 262-65, 426-27, 653; 
medio-passive, 265-66. See also 
Affected-subject, Grade 7. 

Past participles. See Adjectives. 

Patient role. See Experiencer, Grade 
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Pedagogical works, 3-4 

Perfective (TAM), 155-60, 263, 
271, 474, 537-38, 550, 559, 
562, 564, 567, 571, 572, 608-9, 
611, 623, 630, 631, 636, 693 

Permissive constructions, 559-61 

Person-aspect-complex (PAC), 148- 
49, 152, 415-17, 686-87 

Phonology, 5-29. See also 
Gemination, Metathesis, 
Palatalization, Phonotactics, 
Rhotacization, Sonorization. 

Phonotactics, 20-23, 136, 252, 689 

Phrasal verbs, 430-32, 434-35, 
477, 479, 482, 486, 562, 563, 
565-66, 572-73, 589, 697 

Pied-piping, 435, 483, 501, 521, 
53952536 

Pitch. See Intonation. 

Pluractional verbs, 237, 279-84, 
651; imperative, 448-49 

Plurals (nouns and adjectives), 61- 
90; alternative, 88; 
homophonous, 89; of plurals, 
88-89: zero, 90. See also 
Copying, Reduplication, 
Repetitive-frequentatives. 

Politico-religious systems. See 
Nouns. 

Possessive constructions: 332, 336- 
38, 382, 409, 460-61, 465, 499- 
300. 507,521, 533;,.535-360, 
541; with din, 340-41. See also 
HAVE constructions, MAI. 

Possessive pronouns: bound, 314, 
316, 335-40, 373, 378, 381, 
389, 393-94, 411-13, 634-35; 
free, 15, 314, 320, 333-34, 382- 
83, 394, 410-11, 688 
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Potential (TAM), 200-4, 263, 504, 
531, 608-9, 611, 615 

Prayer times: gender of, 55 

Preference clauses, 641-42 

Prefixation: nouns, 91, 107-16; 
verbs (see Pluractional verbs) 

Pre-indirect object D-suffix -ar, 
215, 233, 240-41, 261, 269-75, 
422, 445 

Prepositional phrases, 256, 465-66, 
476-77, 483, 485, 496, 501, 
517. 536. 571, 579, 637, 647- 
49, 663, 667-68; as nonfinite 
VPs, 605, 635-36; as NP 
postmodifiers, 356, 660, 673; 
comitative-instrumental, 120-21, 
134, 135, 141, 387-88; locative, 
174, 264, 349-50, 460, 472; 
manner, 652; negation of, 677; 
reason, 666. See also HAVE 
constructions, Sociative verbs. 

Prepositions, 501, 620, 667-68; 
approximating, 360; comitative- 
instrumental, 367, 387, 391, 
393, 507, 536, 652, 673-74; 
complex, 190, 363, 405, 538, 
668, 673-74; core, 176, 373, 
395, 405, 483, 521, 535, 649, 
652, 653, 665; degree, 589, 
625; genitive, 339-40, 395, 502, 
535, 649, 668, 674-77; locative, 
501, 671-72, 673-74; manner, 
673-74; simple, 668-73; 
stranding, 470, 501, 521, 541; 
temporal, 626, 630, 632, 633, 
673-74. See also HAVE 
constructions, Pied-piping, 
Sociative verbs. 

Presentational/presentative 
sentences, 177, 407, 468-69, 
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532 

Pro-drop, 415 

Professions, 95-96, 97, 118. See 
also Ethnonymns. 

Pro-form haka ‘so, thus, this, etc.’, 
57, 579, 600, 603-4, 678 

Prohibitives, 559-61. See also 
Negative subjunctive. 

Pronouns (non-personal). See 
Demonstratives, Expletive 
pronouns, Non-specific 
pronouns (‘so-and-so’), Relative 
pronouns, Specific indefinite 
determiner, Quantifiers, Wh- 
words. 

Pronouns (personal), 401-13; direct 
object (strong), 150n, 179, 224, 
243, 255, 406-7, 466, 471, 468; 
direct object (weak), 220, 231, 
252, 257, 407-9, 464-65, 469, 
673; independent, 134, 135, 
139, 141, 250, (as determiners) 
330-32, 341, 347, 360, 361, 
378, 385-86, 387, 388, 393, 
397-98, 399-400, 404-6, 416, 
462, 465, 466, 467, 496, 504, 
506, 507, 508, 510, 515, 527, 
544, 673, 674, 676, 688, 695- 
96; indirect object, 256, 409-10, 
432-33, 480, 488; resumptive, 
384-85, 435, 470, 483, 499, 
501-2, 520-21, 533-36, 540-41, 
601-3, 653. See also Impersonal 
subject pronoun, Intransitive 
copy pronoun, Possessive 
pronouns, Reciprocals, 
Reflexives, Relative pronouns, 
Subject-agreement pronouns. 

Pro-relative (TAM), 177, 532-33, 
638 


Pro-verb yi 'do', 502-3, 550, 565, 
580; with haka ‘so, thus, etc.’, 
604 

Pseudo-clefts. See Focus. 

Psych-verbs, 431-32 

Purpose-intention clauses, 190, 
500, 640-41 


Quantifiers: multa] ‘many’ and 
paucal ‘few’, 33, 367-69, 479; 
universal (collective, 
distributive), 32, 33, 339, 370- 
81, 688. See also Comparison, 
dan. 

Questions, 512-26; alternative, 526, 
683; indirect, 454, 584-87, 616; 
negative, 452; q-morpheme, 18- 
19, 513, 515, 524; wh- 166, 
176, 182, 192, 493, 494, 495, 
505, 513-20; yes-no, 150, 466, 
495, 505, 523-25, 576-77. See 
also Intonation, Rhetorical wA- 
expressions, Wh-words. 

‘Quick’ construction, 582 


Raising (subject-to-object), 553-54, 
559, 560, 568-69 

Randell, Richard, 4 

Reason clauses, 530, 636-39, 666, 
683 

Reciprocals, 207, 265, 389-90, 
413. See also Grade 7. 

Reduplication (full and partial): 
adjectives, 133, 134, 136, 137, 
140-41, 143-46; adverbs, 519, 
644, 656-57, 694; ideophones, 
691-92; nouns, 107, (frozen) 
127-31, (plurals) 64-65, 69, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 83-86; 
verbs, 277 (see Pluractional 


verbs). See also Copying, 
Detensification, Intensification. 

Reflexives: basic, 381-85, 413; 
emphatic, 334, 385-89, 416 

Related characteristics. See Nouns. 

Relative clauses: nonrestrictive, 
536-38; restrictive, 177, 315, 
219.7920. 972 oT GA. oad; 
378, 395, 460, 462, 467, 469, 
507, 526-36, 556, 586, 620-21, 
628-29, 638, 639, 654, 689 

Relative pronouns, 13, 374, 377, 
395, 507, 528-30, 537, 586, 
620 

Relativizer, 13, 163, 320-21, 323, 
526, 527, 528, 532, 629, 662, 
689; as complementizer, 569-70 

Repetitive-frequentatives (plurals), 
84-87 

Reported speech. See Indirect 
speech. 

Rhetorical (TAM), 204-7, 615 

Rhetorical wh-expressions, 515, 
518, 559 

Rhotacization, 8-9, 27-28, 77, 128, 
184, 281, 353, 408, 409, 651, 
656 


Right dislocation. See Afterthought. 


Robinson, Charles H., 3 
Roman script, 698-99 


Said, Bello, 3 

Schon, James Frederick, 3 

Schuh, Russell G., 4, 159, 317, 
335n, 370, 497, 505, 545, 589, 
616 

Schwa-verbs, 218n, 232, 239 

Semi-vowels. See Glides. 

Sentence: emphasis, 508-11; non- 
verbal, 469-73; simple verbal, 
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414-20. See also 
Complement(ation), 
Coordination, Equational, 
Existential, Focus, Imperative, 
Negation, Presentational, 
Questions, Topicalization. 

Separative-deprivative. See Grade 
4. 

Skinner, Neil, 3, 4 

Small clause (complement), 418, 
473, 567, 569 

Sociative verbs, 213, 227, 241, 
248, 262, 266, 267, 393, 425, 
432-35, 440, 546, 563, 688, 
697 

Sokoto (Hausa), 1, 2 

Sonorization. See Syllables. 

Specific indefinite determiner 
(SID), 310, 312-16, 321, 338, 
378, 527-28; as pronoun, 315- 
16 

Standard Hausa. See Kano Hausa. 

Statives, 172, 174, 176-77, 283, 
353, 354, 363, 434, 472, 564, 
651-56, 672, 673 

Stative verbs, 159-60, 428, 474, 
561-62, 564, 567, 571 

Strong verbal nouns. See Verbal 
nouns. 

Subject, 148-49, 313, 374, 395, 
404, 407, 415-17, 465, 471, 
493, 521, 523, 534, 571, 574, 
581, 582, 601, 603, 634, 639, 
640, 652-53, 697. See also 
Actor-subject, Affected-subject, 
Comparison, Equational 
sentences, Focus, Implicative 
verbs, Non-implicative verbs, 
Reflexives. 

Subject-agreement pronouns 


152 


(SAPs), 15, 17, 145, 150, 223, 
319, 366, 399, 416, 471, 532, 
534, 540; deletion of, 168, 170, 
171, 174-75, 183, 205-6, 540, 
595. See also Expletive 
pronouns, Impersonal subject 
pronouns, individual TAMs. 

Subjunctive (TAM), 183-90, 191, 
196, 208, 240, 436, 478, 508, 
599; following complement- 
taking expressions, 570-80; in 
compound nouns, 122; in 
extraposed constructions, 580- 
81; in subordinate clauses, 623, 
625, 640, 641-42; with 
implicative verbs, 552, 554-55, 
559-560; with non-implicative 
verbs, 561-67 

Subjuncts, 511-12 

Subordinate clauses, 453, 587, 604- 
42: finite, nonfinite and 
nonverbal, 605-6. See also 
Concessive, Conditional, 
Preference, Purpose-intention, 
Reason, Temporal clauses, 
individual TAMs. 

Subordinators, 159, 163, 177, 188- 
89, 190, 207, 381, 479-80, 531, 
575, 606-8. See also 
Subordinate clauses. 

Sudan (Blue Nile Province), 1 

Suffixation. See Tone-integrating 
suffixes, Verbalizer -TA. 

Superlative. See Comparison. 

Syllables: reduplication, 127-31, 
134, 138, 140, 691; structure, 
23-25, 57, 691; syllable-final 
sonorization, 26-28; tone on, 
12-14, 215, 217, 236, 238, 239 

Syllable weight, 24-25, 60, 104, 
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109, 115, 135, 136, 138, 250, 
252, 2775, 271-78; and tone, 25, 
243, 293, 406; polarity, 65, 78, 
106, 107, 140, 278, 282, 284, 
692. See also Plurals. 

Syncope, 128, 244, 656 


Tags, 344, 400, 495, 524-25 

Temporal clauses, 623-36; ‘after’, 
‘when’, ‘as soon as’, ‘since’, ‘(not) 
until’, 159, 209, 511, 609, 628- 
36; ‘until’, ‘before’, 189, 623-26; 
‘when’, ‘while/as’, ‘as long as’, 
626-28 

Tense/aspect/mood (TAM), 148-55. 
See also Allative, Focus 
Imperfective, Focus Perfective, 
Imperfective, Future, Habitual, 
Neutral, Perfective, Potential, 
Rhetorical, Subjunctive (TAMs), 
Subject-agreement pronouns, 
Subordinate clauses. 

Texts, 704-14 

Times of the day, 366; gender of, 
39 

Titles, 39, 41-42 

Togo, 1 

Tone, 12-15; floating, 12, 18-19, 
203. 317, 3513, 527; in 
imperatives, 437-51; object 
pronouns, 406-9; polarity, 15, 
149, 168, 173, 175, 181, 200, 
205, 410, 458, 676; 
simplification, 13, 14, 232, 321; 
verb grades, 212-13, 215-17. 
See also Intonation, Low tone 
raising, Person-aspect-complex, 
Subject-agreement pronouns, 
Syllable weight, Tone- 
integrating suffixes. 
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Tone-integrating suffixes, 14-15. 
See also Abstract nouns, 
Adjectives (derived), Adverbs 
(denominal), Exclamations 
(derived), Feminines, Nouns 
(derived), Plurals, Statives, Verb 
grades (secondary). 

Topicalization, 318, 330, 404, 416, 
465, 538-44, 654: and 
complementation, 577, 579; 
multiple, 543; of reflexives, 386; 
of verb phrases, 541-42; with 
focus, 504, 543 

Totality-conclusive. See Grade 4. 

‘Tough movement’. See 
Extraposition. 

Transitive verbs, 417, 419, 420-24, 
427-28, 546, 561, 573-75, 590- 
91. See also Applicative verbs, 
Ditransitive verbs, Verb grades. 

Transitive/intransitive verbs, 427 

Tripoli, 1 


Umaru, Ibrahim, 4 

Unaccusatives, 242, 246-47, 426. 
See also Grade 4. 

Unit measures, 362-63 

Universals. See Quantifiers. 


Valency, 241, 253, 262, 433 

Ventive-centripetal. See Grade 6. 

Verbalizer -TA, 225, 233, 237, 
Pid Ted be ean 032 

Verbal nouns, 151, 285-88, 289- 
303, 339, 503, 581, 634-36; 
strong, 290-91, 294-301; weak, 
290-91, 292-94. See also 
Cognate complements, 
Implicative verbs, Non- 
implicative verbs, Imperfective 
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(TAM). 

Verbal sentences, 150-52, 414-20, 
See also Negation. 

Verb grades, 212-15; A/B/C/D- 
forms, 213; final vowel length, 
217-19; irregular verbs, 222-23, 
233; primary, 219; secondary, 
241-42; stacking, 267-69; 
switching (before indirect 
objects) 269-75; tones, 215-17. 
See also individually numbered 
Grades. 

Verbs: citation form, 213, 217-19; 
emotion, intention, attempt and 
command, 561-67, 587-88; 
factive, 548, 552-58, 567; 
mental, 567-69; reporting, 583; 
syntactic classification/ 
subcategorization, 420-35; 
weather-verbs, 432, 550. See 
also Applicative, Change-of- 
state, Complement-taking 
expressions, Copular, Dative, 
Ditransitive, Efferential, 
Imperative, Implicative, 
Intransitive, Non-implicative, 
Manipulative, Phrasal, 
Pluractional, Pro-verb, Psych- 
verbs, Sociative, Stative, 
Transitive, Verbalizer -TA,Verb 
Grades. 

Verb phrase, 415, 417-20, 573. See 
also Negation. 

Vowel-class/extension system, 212- 
r3 

Vowel length, 9, 10-11, 12; and 
tone, 238, 243; half-long 
(indeterminate), 10, 257, 412; 
word-final, 20-22, 37. See also 
Compounds (nouns), Intonation, 
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Low tone raising, Syllable 
weight (polarity), Verb grades. 

Vowels, 9-12; epenthetic, 24, 323, 
337-38. See also Apocopation, 
Gender, Syncope. 


Weak verbal nouns. See Verbal 
nouns. 

Western Hausa (WH), 7, 22n, 27, 
28n, 29, 70, 73, 75, 81, 82, 89, 
115, 173, 179. 200, 222. 251, 
268, 271, 293n, 326n, 337, 
34329, 412 

Wh-words, 487-88, 513-20, 530; as 
clefts, 514; 1n situ, 522-23; 
movement of, 520-22, 556, 
577-78. See also Generic 
(‘wh...ever’) conditionals, 
Indirect questions, Quantifiers 
(universal), Questions. 

Wolff, H. Ekkehard, 3, 4, 191 

Word structure. See Phonotactics. 

Writing systems, 698-714. See also 
Orthography. 


Yalwa, Lawan D., 4 
Yoruba, 2, 71 


Zaria (Hausa), 1, 2 
Zaria, Ahmadu Bello, 3 
Zima, Petr, 3 


